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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  Supt. 
C.   J.   Du  Four,    Alameda. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  S.  P.  Robbins, 
President,   Chico,   Cal. ;   Mrs.   Minnie  O'Neil,   Secretary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  J.  E.  Meadows, 
Hanford,     President;     E.     W.     Lindsay,     Fresno,     Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  Grace 
Stanley,  President,  San  Bernardino;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary, 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Miss 
Ethelind  M.  Bonney,  Stockton,  President;  Miss  Alma 
Simon,    Stockton,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education ;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  M.  B. 
Harris,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George  W. 
Stone. 

Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 
(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change 
of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the  school 
people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office.  If  it 
provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too, 
provided   that   it  be  brief  and  interesting.) 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley 

I'll  tell  you  a  secret.  The  San  Joaquin 
Valley  is  the  habitat  of  the  j  oiliest,  whole- 
somest,  most  optimistic  lot  of  schoolmas- 
ters to  be  found  in  the  State  of  California. 
It's  a  pleasure  and  a  comfort  to  go  there. 
It's  a  treat  to  meet  with  them  and  hob  nob 
with  them  for  a  few  days.  All  the  leading 
teachers  are  so  cheerful  and  take  such  a 
cheerful  view  of  life  and  their  fellows 
and  the  schools  and  their  work!  They  all 
seem  so  co-operative,  so  helpful,  so  uncrit- 
ical ! 

Such  a  lot  of  them,  too.  The  counties 
are  chock  full  of  small  towns,  and  every 
town  has  a  high  school  and  a  grammar 
school  or  two.  Fresno  and  Visalia  and 
Hanford  are  big  towns,  but  between  them 
and  among  them  are  Fowler  and  Reedley 
and  Dinuba  and  Exeter  and  Lindsay  and 
Sanger  and  Porterville  and  Selma  and 
Tulare  and  Madera  and  Clovis  and  Kings- 
burg,  and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Chat  with  any  one  of  the  school- 
masters from  any  one  of  these  places  and 
everything  seems  to  be  well  with  the  world. 
Speak  with  him  confidently,  the  result  is 
the  same — so  far  as  you  can  judge  by  looks 
and  words  there  isn't  a  poor  school  or  a 
bad  teacher  in  the  country.  Everyone  is 
accepted  freely  at  his  own  valuation,  and 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  is  doing 
splendid  work  and  that  he  is  succeeding 
and  that  whatever  he  offers  is  valuable 
and  richly  worth  following.  All  this  makes 
a  most  agreeable  atmosphere  to  breathe. 

Guess  the  school  women  are  just  the 
same  as  the  school  men,  but  I  did  not  get 
a  chance  to  hear  so  many  of  them  express 
their  ideas,  and  cannot  speak  so  fully  from 
experience. 
The  County  of  Tulare 

Several  days  in  January  passed  away 
quickly  visiting  schools  with  Superintend- 
ent  J.    E.    Buckman.      One   day   we   spent 


in  Visalia,  the  county  seat,  a  handsome  city 
that  is  on  the  State  Highway  midway  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  It 
is  very  old,  and  long  ago  was  the  only 
town  between  Los  Angeles  and  Stockton. 
It  is  built  upon  the  delta  lands  of  the 
Kaweah  River,  one  of  the  swift  streams 
that  pours  down  the  western  slopes  of  the 
High  Sierras,  headed  for  Tulare  Lake.  As 
soon  as  it  emerges  from  the  mountains 
upon  the  level  plain,  its  momentum,  its 
compulsion  to  move  on  and  carry  its  load, 
is  lost.  The  sand  and  gravel  and  mud  are 
dropped  and  the  river  divides  up  into  a 
dozen  creeks,  which  find  their  way  by  un- 
certain channels  down  toward  the  lake, 
but  never  come  together  again.  The 
Kaweah  has  gone  and  is  no  more. 
The  Delta  Lands 

This  delta  land  is  rich  and  productive, 
originally  covered  with  a  luxurious  growth 
of  valley  oaks.  It  was  settled  by  a  kindly, 
hospitable,  comfortable  race  of  stockmen 
and  farmers.  Their  descendants  are  still 
here ;  they  raise  cattle,  hogs,  alfalfa,  veg- 
etables  and   fruits   in   incredible   profusion. 


lot  of  ground,  and  is  three  stories  high.  Its 
walls  are  cracking  so  as  to  alarm  the  people, 
and  it  will  soon  be  abandoned  for  newer 
structures  now  building. 

They  tell  me  there  were  tremendous 
rows  and  quarrels  over  it  when  it  was 
built,  one  party  opposing  a  three-story 
building,  the  other  favoring  it,  and  favor- 
ing it  successfully,  as  the  event  shows. 
Thirty  years  hence,  who  knows?  Will  our 
dominant  wisdom  by  that  time  gravely  pro- 
nounce for  three  stories  again,  tearing  down 
the  ephemeral  styles  of  today? 

The  principal,  Miss  Carrie  Barnett,  seems 
to  me  a  teacher  of  the  highest  type.  Her 
outlook  on  life,  her  shrewd  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  the  helpful  sentiments  which 
actuate  her,  all  fit  her  admirably  for  the 
noble  work  she  is  doing  in  the  world.  I 
just  had  a  chance  to  shake  hands  and  say 
a  word  of  greeting  to  Mr.  Houk,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Washington  School,  and  didn't 
get  to  the  Lincoln  School  at  all.  Life  is 
short  and  time  is  fleeting.  I  can't  even 
catalogue  the  score  or  so  of  lively,  am- 
bitious, and  excellent  teachers  whose  rooms 


BULLARD    RURAL    SCHOOL.    FRESNO    COUNTY— E.    W.    LINDSAY,    SUPERINTENDENT 
Location,    3   miles   north   of   the   Fresno    State  Normal    School;    grounds,    3    acres;    buildings, 
school    and    teachers'    cottage.      The   school    contains    two    classrooms,    two    workrooms,    and    an 
auditorium,    besides    offices,    cloak    and    storerooms.     The  teachers'  cottage  contains  five  rooms. 


In  the  early  days  Visalia  got  its  food  and 
supplies  by  freight  wagons  from  Stockton, 
many  weary  miles  to  the  north,  carried 
there  by  boats  from  San  Francisco.  After 
goods  were  thus  brought  with  difficulty  to 
Visalia,  they  were  loaded  on  pack  mules 
and  carried  over  the  great  backbone  of  the 
Sierras  to  Independence,  a  herculean  opera- 
tion. No  one  can  appreciate  or  even  un- 
derstand the  labor  and  time  and  danger  en- 
tailed in  carrying  a  sack  of  flour  to  San 
Francisco  by  ship,  loading  it  upon  a  boat, 
changing  it  to  a  freight  wagon,  packing  it 
on  a  mule  over  a  lofty  mountain  range — 
until  he  goes  over  the  road  himself  and 
sees  the  difficulties  with  his  own  eyes,  feels 
some  of  them  with  his  own  muscles.  'Tis 
simply  incredible! 
The  City  Schools 

We  visited  several  of  the  city  schools  in 
Visalia.  The  high  school  is  a  beautiful 
modern  structure,  standing  in  the  edge  of 
the  town,  overlooking  the  State  Highway. 
It  is  presided  over  by  Principal  A.  M. 
Simons,  who  is  not  only  a  school  man,  but 
a  business  man,  and  president  of  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Tipton-Lindsay  school  is  christened 
from  the  hyphenated  name  of  one  of  the 
early  settlers.  The  building  is  of  brick  and 
is  very  old  for  California,  having  reached 
the  hoary  age  of  thirty.     It  spreads  over  a 


we  passed  through  in  succession,  so  fast 
that  my  head  swims  yet.  I  have  a  com- 
posite photograph  of  them  in  my  mind's 
eye,  however — cheerful,  plump,  smiling  and 
friendly ! 
Woodlake  Dedication 

Saturday  night  we  went  out  to  the 
dedication  of  the  Woodlake  High  School, 
a  dozen  miles  or  so  toward  the  big  moun- 
tains from  Visalia.  Remember,  this  whole 
oak-covered  delta  region  is  one  of  the 
gateways  to  the  High  Sierras,  leading  di- 
rectly up  to  Mt.  Whitney  itself,  the  cul- 
minating peak  of  the  range. 

Woodlake  is  not  in  the  mountains,  but 
in  the  great  valley,  sheltered  by  the  out- 
lying spurs  of  the  mountains,  where  they 
reach  out  on  the  plain.  A  large  part _  of  its 
tributary  territory  was  from  time  imme- 
morial considered  worthless,  hog-wallow 
land,  good  only  for  sparse  pasturage.  Now 
it  is  becoming  famous  as  the  choice  citrus 
land  of  the  region,  and  is  developing  into 
beautiful  groves  of  golden  fruit.  One  of 
the  first  signs  of  the  coming  of  a  real 
awakening,  a  genuine  rejuvenation,  to  any 
live  American  community,  is  a  fine  school 
— and  Woodlake  certainly  has  this  early 
sympton  in  unmistakable  form.  A  splendid 
palace  of  education,  costing  $40,000,  has 
sprung  up,  almost  over  night,  in  the  midst 
of  a  ten-acre  high  school  ground.    Although 


t 


the  weather  was  cold,  rainy  and  discourag- 
ing, a  great  audience  assembled  and  filled 
the   beautiful   auditorium. 

Evening   Ceremonies 

The  principal,  who  acted  as  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  was  C.  J.  Walker.  He  has 
in  charge  of  the  school  since  its  or- 
ganization, three  years  ago.  Walker  is  one 
of  the  mosl  kindly,  genial  and  successful 
school  men  in  the  State,  lie  was  the  long- 
lime  county  superintendent  of  Tulare,  and 
as  such  has  been  often  celebrated  in  these 
columns.  He  gave  an  opening  address, 
describing  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the 
school.      He  has   four  assistant  teachers. 

President  P.  W.  Davis,  of  the  local  board 
of  trustees,  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  history  and  cost  of  the  building.  J.  G. 
.  editor  of  the  local  paper,  who  can 
speak  in  public  as  well  as  he  can  write  in 
private,  presented  an  enthusiastic  view  of 
the  enterprise  from  a  material  and  a  senti- 
mental standpoint,  with  a  forecast  for  tne 
future.  County  Superintendent  Buckman 
was  present,  and  gave  a  short  address,  most 
admirably  summing  up  the  educational 
situation,  pointing  out  the  place  of  the  new 
high  school  in  the  community,  its  duties 
and  obligations  to  the  people,  the  children 
and  the  future  of  the  State.  Great  ap- 
preciation was  given  by  everybody  to  a 
public  spirited  citizen,  Gilbert  W.  Stephen- 
son, who  had  presented  the  school  its  lordly 
len-acre  site. 

Best  of  All 

The  most  effective  and  touching  address 
of  all,  however,  was  given  by  Judge  Wal- 
lace,  the  patriarchal  jurist,   who  has   been 
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returned  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Tulare  County  again  and  again,  and  who 
is  still  there.  He  delivered  a  little  address 
that  made  everybody  sit  up  and  take  notice, 
and  he  was  applauded  to  the  echo.  He 
described  old  times  in  that  neighborhood 
when  he,  as  a  young  man,  was  teacher  of 
the  school.  He  named  the  families  of  that 
time  and  alluded  to  their  various  descend- 
ants of  the  present  day.  It  was  a  real 
human  document,  appealing  to  the  real 
human  people  who  were  there  in  person,  to 
their  sympathies,  their  memories,  their 
hopes,  their  prides.  Therefore,  it  was  de- 
lightfully successful. 

This  fine  building  is  one  story  high,  in 
the  mission  style,  roofed  with  red  tiles,  with 
twin  towers  and  a  grand  sweep  of  royal 
steps  leading  up  to  them  in  front.  It  has 
its  own  water  system,  supplied  under  pres- 
sure by  an  automatic  electric  pump.  It  is 
unique  in  being  heated  throughout  by  the 
electricity  that  comes  out  of  falling  torrents 
in  the  canyons  above.  Even  the  auditorium, 
a  great  room  seating  600  people,  is  warmed 
by  heaters  set  going  by  pressure  upon  an 
electric  button.  The  class  rooms  and  halls, 
the  cooking  tables,  laboratories,  and  all  that 
are  supplied  with  heat  in  the  same  way. 
The  heating  bill  for  the  last  month  was 
about  $75.  The  building  is  fitted  with 
shower  baths,  French  doors,  simplex  win- 
dows, manual  training,  domestic  science, 
opportunity  for  moving  pictures  and  all 
the   other   latest   improvements. 

Orange  Growing  Region 

On  Monday  we  went  to  the  prosperous 
citrus  groves  of  Lindsay  and  spent  the  clay 


in  the  schools.  Professor  F.  H.  Boren  was . 
the  presiding'  genius  of  the  place.  He  took 
us  to  the  Jefferson  School  and  showed  some 
remarkably  expressive  reading  by  Miss 
Hollingshead's  second  grade  pupils;  and  to 
the  Washington  School,  a  splendid  mission 
structure  with  an  auditorium,  costing  $50,- 
000.  Here  Miss  Wright  and  her  assistants 
showed  some  interesting  feats  in  reading 
with  expression.  In  the  afternoon  "we  went, 
to  the  high  school,  a  striking  building  with 
classic  columns  in  front,  housing  nine  teach- 
ers. 

In  the  evening,  all  the  grammar  school 
teachers,  seventeen  in  number,  assembled 
of  Mr.  Boren's  house  for  a  professional 
meeting.  Everyone  reported  upon  his  ob- 
servations in  other  schools  during  the 
Christmas  vacation.  Since  these  included 
the  schools  of  Santa  Ana,  Orange,  Los  An- 
geles, Hollywood,  and  other  live  educa- 
tional centers,  it  was  an  exceedingly  lively 
session.  Mr.  Boren  himself  presented  a  re- 
port upon  the  High  School  Principals'  Con- 
vention at  Riverside.  'Twas  indeed  an  un- 
usual and  interesting  experience,  to  both 
Superintendent  Buckman  and  myself,  in- 
stead of  passing  judgment  ourselves,  to 
hear  a  body  of  keen  and  lively  teachers  do 
the  criticising  and  the  judging.  'Twas  put- 
ting the  shoe  on  the  other  foot,  and  a  most 
illuminating  experience  it  was.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  little  lunch  and  then  a  midnight 
ride  a  dozen  miles  to  Porterville,  in  weather 
like  the  frozen  polar  regions  of  the  north. 
We  stumbled  into  the  Pioneer  Hotel  as  stiff 
as  pokers  and  as  cold  as  icicles,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  night  trying  vainly  to  thaw 
out. 


Good  Roads  the 

Life  of  the  Community 

Community  life  means  communication 
with  people,  and   with   other   communities. 

Good  roads  are  necessary  for  quick  com- 
munication. 

A  bad  road  increases  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 

High  transportation  increases  the  cost  of 
living  by  making  goods  cost  more. 

Wet  land  must  be  drained  t°  make  a 
good  solid  road. 

Soft  land  must  be  made  hard  for  a  good 
road. 

Road  making  in  the  United  States  is  too 
often  poorly  clone  and  wastes  the  people's 
money,  besides  wearing  out  the  wagons  and 
culling  short  the  lives  of  the  horses. 

Canals  are  cheaper  than  road  building. 

The  Work  of  the 
Railroads 

Railroads  cost  much  money  to  build,  but 
■-Uam  and  electricity  by  cutting  down  the 
time  needed  for  transportation  cheapen  the 
cost  of  goods.  The  State  and  the  Federal 
Governments  have  done  much  to  improve 
waterways  and  to  give  grants  of  land  to 
railway  companies,  and  to  build  canals. 

The  railroads  in  the  United  States  have 
done  a  wonderful  work  in  building  up  our 
country  by  opening  up  new  tracts  of  land, 
carrying  passengers  and  in  transporting  the 
products  of  the  farm  and  the  factory. 

trical   railways  develop  and  build   up 
suburban   property. 

Railroad  and  telephones  bring  people  in 
closer  relation  to  each  other. 
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Rural  free  delivery  and  the  parcel  post 
system  have  brought  people  together. 

Transportation  in  cities  means  good  side- 
walks, good  crossings,  good  pavements. 

The  streets  belong"  to  the  people  and  no 
one  has  a  right  to  block  the  streets,  either 
with  building  materials,  merchandise  or 
automobiles. 

True  Democracy  a 
Product  of  Education 

Despotic  rulers  fear  the  effect  of  educa- 
tion on  the  people. 

An  ignorant  people  cannot  rule  them- 
selves. 

True  democracy  needs,  gives  and  com- 
pels public  education  for  the  masses.  Am- 
erican ideals  demand  freedom  of  thought 
and  wide-spread  information. 

The  State,  not  the  Federal  Government, 
provides  the  public  school  for  the  people. 

The  ungraded  country  or  rural  school 
cannot  give  as  complete  an  education  as 
well-gTaded  city  school. 

City  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Education  appointed  by  the 
mayor. 

The  primary  school,  the  grammar  school, 
the  high  school,  all  lead  to  the  State  uni- 
versity, the  crowning  glory  of  education  in 
a  democracy. 

People  learn  by  doing. 
The  Schools  Train 
For   Citizenship 

First,  in  teaching  the  child  what  has  been 
done   by   others    (information). 

Second,  in  teaching  the  child  how  to 
think,    and    to    do    for    himself,    also    the 


schools  teach  citizenship  by  training  each 
pupil  to  be  a  good  citizen  in  the  school 
community.     School  is   life   itself. 

Failure  or  wrong-doing  by  one  person 
hurts  the  school. 

Each  child  should  be  educated  for  the 
good  of  the  entire  community. 

The  better  the  education,  the  better  the 
work  a  man  can  do. 

Aids  to  education  are  libraries,  museums, 
moving  pictures,  newspapers,  lectures  and 
public  speaking. 

Representative 
Government 

Sometimes  our  government  does  not  rep- 
resent or  stand  for  all  the  people. 

Often  the  people  themeslves  do  not  take 
enough  interest  in  how  the  community  is 
governed.  Often  people  let  others  do  all 
the  work  and  all  the  thinking  for  the  rest: 

Every  citizen  should  do  his  share. 

The  best  business  men  are  the  best  ones 
to  manage  the  government.  Patriotism  asks 
men  to  give  up  some  of  their  time,  even 
to  sacrifice  their  own  business  interests  by 
holding  office  and  serving  the  people. 

Every  man  should  be  willing  to  do  jury 
duty. 

Taxes  are  money  paid  for  the  support  of 
government. 

Every  man  should  honestly  pay  his  taxes. 

The  more  property  a  man  has,  the  more 
willing  he  should  be  to  pay  taxes  to  sup- 
port the  government  that  protects  him  and 
his  wealth. 

Every  citizen  should  vote  if  able  to  do 
so. 
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Do  not  stay  away  from  the  polls  for  any 
reason. 

Good    citizens    must    watch,    work    and 
vote  for  good  men,  and  good  laws,  if  they 
do  not  want  bad  men  to  get  into  the  office 
to  rule  a  city,  to  plunder  and  steal. 
The   Necessity  for 
Political  Parties 

Political  parties  are  the  groups  into  which 
the  voters  are  divided. 

Political  parties  help  to  secure  united  ac- 
tion among  voters  who  think  alike. 

No  man  is  greater  than  his  party.  The 
highest  purpose  of  a  party  would  be  to 
secure  good  government  for  all  the  people. 

The  majority,  the  greatest  number  of  one 
mind,  must  rule. 

The  majority  must  determine  or  decide 
what    the    government    shall    be;    but    the 
majority   must   remember   to   consider    the 
rights  of  the  minority. 
When  Leaders  are   Bosses 
The  Spoils  System 

Leaders  are  necessary  to  secure  united 
action  in  a  party.  Corrupt  leaders  are 
"bosses,"  their  workers  or  gangs  form  a 
ring  or  a   machine. 

A  boss  uses  the  party  to  make  himself 
powerful  and  rich.  Rich  corporations  that 
want  favors  from  the  government,  privileges 
that  will  give  them  an  unfair  advantage 
over  their  rivals  in  business,  pay  the  bosses 
to  pass  crooked  laws. 

Bosses  hold  their  workers  together  by 
paying  them  money,  sometimes  by  per- 
suading them,  or  else  by  giving  them  of- 
fice or  employment. 

Formerly  the  victorious  party  used  to 
turn  all  the  office-holders  out  at  once,  and 
appoint  its  own  men  to  office.  This  was 
called  the  spoils  system.  The  spoils  sys- 
tem was  really  so  named  by  President  An- 
drew Jackson,  who  said,  "To  the  victor  be- 
longs the  spoils." 

Civil  service  is  a  reform  of  the  spoils 
system.  Civil  service  means  keeping  men 
in  office  until  the  end  of  the  term  for 
which  they  were  appointed  if  they  are  do- 
ing their  duty  instead  of  using  the  offices 
of  government  as  rewards  for  party  ser- 
vice. 

The  Ballot  and 
The  Office 

The  office  should  seek  the  man,  not  the 
man  the  office. 

In  1883  Congress  passed  the-  Civil  Ser- 
vice Laws,  and  a  Civil  Service  Commission 
was  created  by  Congress  to  improve  pub- 
lic service.  Candidates  for  appointment  to 
office  must  pass  a  competitive  examination 
to  show  fitness.  Office  is  held  during  good 
behavior. 

Many  states  hold  a  primary  election  to 
choose  candidates  for  elective  office  in- 
stead of  having  candidates  nominated  by 
a  party  convention  or  caucus. 

Formerly  each  party  had  its  own  printed 
ticket  at  elections  and  it  was  very  easy  to 
see  how  a  man  voted.  Today  voters  are 
protected  by  the  Australian  ballot. 

The  Australian  ballot  is  a  huge  sheet  of 
paper  on  vjhich  are  written  the  names  of 
all  the  candidates  for  each  office.  The 
names  of  all  the  candidates  for  one  office 
are  printed  under  the  name  of  that  office. 

Honest,  capable,  good  government  should 
be  by  good  people,  for  all  the  people. 

■  Every  citizen  should  study  the  laws, 
know  the  needs  of  his  community  and  al- 
ways vote  for  the  best  laws  and  the  best 
people. 

Conditions  are  not  getting  worse,  but  bet- 
ter. 


In  colonial  days  the  town  was  governed 
by  the  men  at  the  town  meeting. 

The  parish  was  a  part  of  the  town  under 
control  of  the  minister. 

Counties  are  a  division  of  the  state  and 
have  their  own  officers. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco  are  united  under  one  city 
and  county  government  with  one  set  of  of- 
ficers. 

Our  Board  of  Supervisors  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  county,  fix  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation, appropriate  or  set  apart  money  for 
buildings,  schools,  streets,  and  other  needs. 

Every  county  has  its  court  of  justice. 

The  Sheriff  carries  out  the  orders  of  the 
court. 

The  Government 
Of  the   City 

In  the  United  States  cities  have  grown 
rapidly. 

Cities  have  to  meet  serious  problems  of 
community  life  and  government. 

The  crowded  conditions  of  city  life  make 
men  dependent  upon  each  other  for  com- 
fort and  well  being. 

Other  problems  come  from  the  mixed 
character  of  the  population.  People  from 
all  countries  live  side  by  side,  and  often 
offend  each  other  by  their  modes  or  ways 
of  living,  their  customs,  manners  or  ap- 
pearance. 

The  problems  of  transportation  or  how 
to  handle  the  crowds  in  transit,  on  the 
streets,  in  the  street  cars,  how  to  keep 
tenement  districts  safe  and  sanitary,  how 
to  guard  against  filth,  disease  and  crime, 
are  great  problems  in  all  cities. 

Cities  often  grow  so  large  and  so  fast 
that  they  spread  beyond  the  original  limit. 
American  cities  are  constantly  being  made 
over. 

Self-Government 
In  Cities 

Cities,  like  counties,  receive  their  right 
of  self-government  from  the  state,  which 
grants  the  city  a  charter  or  plan  of  gov- 
ernment. Cities  often  suffer  by  being  un- 
justly governed  by  laws  made  by  legisla- 
tures whose  members  are  from  the  coun- 
try, or  from  rival  cities. 

City  forms  of  government  are  like  the 
forms  for  the  government  of  the  state  and 
of  the  nation. 

Government  in  America  consists  of  a 
legislative  branch  to  make  the  laws,  a 
judicial  branch  to  interpret  the  laws,  that 
is  to  tell  what  the  laws  mean,  and  how  the 
laws  shall  be  carried  out,  and  an  executive 
branch  to  carry  out  the  laws. 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment is  the  board  of  supervisors  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  controlling  taxation  and 
to  spending  the   city's   money. 

The  mayor  has  the  right  or  power  to 
veto  the  acts  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 

A  certain  majority  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors can  pass  as  measure  over  the  may- 
or's veto. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment consists  of  a  mayor,  together  with 
a  number  of  boards  or  chiefs  and  a  large 
number  of  subordinate  officials  and  em- 
ployees. 

Chief  city  departments  are  the  treasury, 
the  health  department,  the  fire  department, 
the  street  department,  the  police  depart- 
ment, board  of  public  works,  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  other  commissions. 
The  Federal  Government  and 
Its  Relation  to  the  State 

The  United  States  constitution  provides 
for  a  government  strong  enough  to  protect 


the  common  interest  of  all  the  states,  but 
yet  the  United  States  government  is  not 
strong  enough  to  destroy  the  independence 
of  the  states.  The  Federal  government 
alone  has  the  power  to  make  war  and 
peace,  to  make  treaties  and  alliances,  to 
send  and  to  receive  ambassadors,  to  regu- 
late foreign  and  interstate  commerce,  to 
coin  money,  to  issue  postage  stamps,  to 
exercise  other  exclusive  rights. 

The  Federal  government  and  the  state 
government  have  certain  powers  to  be  exer- 
cised concurrently,  that  is,  at  the  same  time, 
such  as  taxation  and  borrowing  money. 
There  are  some  things  the  Federal  govern- 
ment can-  not  do,  and  some  things  that  the 
state  cannot  do. 

The  United  States  government  has  a  leg- 
islative branch,  an  executive  branch,  a 
judicial  branch. 

The  legislature  branch  of  the  United 
States  government  is   Congress. 

Congress  is  composed  of  the  Senate,  or 
Upper  House,  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  Lower  House.  United  States 
Senators  are  now  elected  by  the  people  and 
hold  office  for  six  years. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives are  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
state,  according  to  their  districts,  and  hold 
office  for  two  years.  Both  houses  of  Con- 
gress are  divided  into  a  great  many  groups, 
called  "Committees,"  by  which  most  of  the 
work  is  done.  Every  bill  must  be  referred 
to  its  proper  committee,  by  which  it  is  con- 
sidered. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives is  always  a  member  of  the  dominant 
party  in  the  House. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives is  very  powerful.  The  Speaker  ap- 
points the  committees.  The  Speaker  puts 
his  own  party  in  a  majority  in  every  com- 
mittee. 

The  Speaker  really  has  the  power  to  de- 
cide what  shall  or  shall  not  be  reported 
out  of  committee,  and  so  come  before  the 
House  for  consideration  and  action. 

The  executive  head  of  the  United  States 
is  the  President,  with  a  term  of  four  years. 
A  Vice-President  is  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate,  but  has  no  vote,  except  in 
case  of  a   tie. 

The  President  is  really  the  executive  head 
of  the  United  States  government. 

The  heads  of  the  executive  departments 
are  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  President  can  remove  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments.  The  President  can 
veto  ("I  forbid  it")  any  legislation  of  Con- 
gress ;  but  Congress  can  pass  a  law  over 
the  President's  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
provided  for  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  for  other  Federal  courts. 

The  President  appoints  the  judges  of  the 
Federal  courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  au- 
thority on  all  questions  of  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  deals  with  cases  of 
national  or  interstate  character. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  is  final  over  the  decisions 
of    the    state    courts. 

Should  the  Supreme  Court  try  to  push 
its  decisions  too  far,  Congress  can  impeach 
and  so  remove  the  judges. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
won  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
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Peace  Paddle  Prescribed 

for 
Wayward  Wandering  Willies 

The  fact  that  two  Los  Angeles  judges 
recently  have  returned  refractory  boys  ro 
their  respective  schools  with  instructions  to 
the  principals  to  apply  the  Peace  Paddle  is 
a  further  indication  that  moral  suasion  and 
penal  institutions  do  not  meet  modern  needs 
as   disciplinary   measures. 

There  is  considerable  maudlin  sentiment 
abroad  in  this  country  concerning  the 
treatment  of  wayward  children,  and 
especially  as  regards  the  certain  type  called 
the  truant  boy.'  Some  of  us  are  wondering 
if  our  present  crop  of  criminals,  the  seem- 
ing flood  of  crime  at  the  present  time, 
aren't  in  a  measure  due  to  this  "wishy 
washy"  sentiment  that  somehow  you  must 
win  the  boy's  affections,  you  must  love 
him  into  goodness. 

Boys  are  nobody's  fools.  They  respect 
the  stern  hand  of  authority  properly  ad- 
ministered, and  detest  the  "sissy"  methods 
so  oft-times  employed.  Better  a  thousand 
times  he  take  a  dozen  "spats"  and  be  made 
to  do  his  work,  than  to  lock  him  up  in  a 
penal  institution  where  he  will  dawdle  away 
his   time  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

It  is  hereby  further  agreed  and  under- 
stood that  the  above  said  judges  hereinbe- 
fore specified,  are  hereby  and  herein  both 
duly  and  solemnly  commended  for  their 
keen  insight  into  the  real  and.  vital  needs 
of  the  situation,  and  that  they  were  then 
acting  fully  with  their  legitimate  field  of 
jurisprudence,  and  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  boys  in  so  sentencing  them  to  the  kind- 
ly and  benign  influence  of  the  Peace  Pad- 
dle. 

State  School  Field 
Loses  Valliant  Worker 

At  the  banquet  of  the  Southern  California 
School  Master'  Club  on  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 21st,  the  resonant  voiceof  Dr.  Everett 
Shepardson  was  heard  in  the  medley  of  col- 
lege songs  of  the  evening.  His  was  a  voice 
of  gladness  and  good  cheer,  a  voice  rich  with 
the  sweetness  of  music.  A  trip  to  the 
mountains  a  day  or  so  later,  an  exhaustion 
from  which  he  could  not  recover,  stilled  his 
voice  forever  for  his  fellow  men. 

Not  only  at  such  occasions  as  this  ban- 
quet will  his  genial  presence  be  missed, 
but  at  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School, 
where  he  was  at  the  head  of  and  the  dom- 
inating influence  of  the  training  school,  out 
into  the  larger  field  of  the  State,  where 
pie  have  gone  imbued  with  the 
ideals  he  ha-  given  them,  in  fact,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  where  Mr.  Shepardson 
has  labored,  there  will  be  distinct  regret 
that  lie  should  go  "in  the  full  strength  of 
years." 

Christmas  Practice  a 
Pupil  Detriment 

While  boards  of  education  are  passing 
rules  lei  prevent  teachers  receiving  gifts 
1 1.  nn  their  pupils,  it   might  be  well  to  go  a 


step  farther  in  the  right  direction,  and  for- 
bid teachers  giving"  presents  or  Christmas 
treats  to  their  children. 

Children  soon  learn  to  expect  some  such 
pseudo-philanthropic  move  on  the  part  of 
their  teacher,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  matter 
of  fact  concern  rather  than  as  a  response  to 
a  wholesome  Christmas  sentiment.  In  fact, 
in  some  cases  children  begin  to  express 
their  expectations  some  days  in  advance, 
and  become  quite  disappointed  if  the  occa- 
sion does;i't  quite  measure  up  to  their 
expectation.  This  all  breeds  the  wrong  sort 
of  attitude  on  the  part  of  children,  and 
tends  to  defeat  the  very  ends  for  which  such 
occasions   are   intended. 

Then,  again,  unless  the  practice  is  com- 
mon in  all  the  rooms  of  a  certain  building, 
then  a  teacher  who  doesn't  conform  be- 
comes subject  to  adverse  criticism  and  com- 
parison. 

There  are  plenty  of  ways  that  teachers 
can  properly  utilize  the  Christmas  season  to 
inculcate  lessons  of  cheerfulness  and  good- 
will without  responding  to  the  chidren's 
stomachs  at  her  own  expense  and  their 
positive  detriment.     Let's  find  a  better  way. 

Inconsistent  Resolution  of 

Teachers'  Association,  Southern  Section 

To  an  unbiased  observer  it  seems  incon- 
sistent for  the  Teachers'  Association,  South- 
ern Section,  to  go  on  record  as  disapproving 
a  resolution  commending  the  plan  where- 
by the  State  University  is  to  co-operate 
with  the  University  of  Southern  California 
in  offering  summer  courses  to  teachers  on 
the  ground  that  such  action  would  be  com- 
mending a  private  institution,  meaning  the 
University  of  Southern  California  and  which 
by  only  a  narrow  interpretation  can  be 
called  a  private  institution,  and  at  the 
same  time  pass  a  resolution  commend- 
ing the  movement  to  establish  a  Chautau- 
qua of  the  Pacific,  which  by  all  rights  and 
titles  will  be,  if  established,  a  distinctly  priv- 
ate institution. 

The  University  of  Southern  California 
as  at  present  conducted,  although  incident- 
ally under  denominational  control,  offers 
courses  as  liberal,  is  as  cosmopolitan  in  its 
make-up  of  students  and  faculty,  is  just 
as  broad  in  its  conceptions  and  aims  of 
education  as  is  our  own  State  University; 
and  its  willingness  to  co-operate  in  this 
way  with  the  State  University  is  further 
evidence  of  its  cosmopolitanism,  and  should 
not  be  discriminated  against  in  the  actions 
of  our  Teachers'  Association,  Southern  Sec- 
tion. 

It  was  perfectly  legitimate  and  educa- 
tionally sound  for  this  association  to  com- 
mend the  Chautauqua  of  the  Pacific ;  it 
would  have  been  fully  as  sound,  and  cer- 
tainly more  courteous,  to  have  commended 
the  movement  of  co-operation  initiated  by 
the  State  University,  itself,  rather  than 
place  a  stigma  upon  the  LTniversity  of 
Southern  California. 
Teachers'  Summer  Courses 
At  Los  Angeles  Normal  School 

Teachers  of  the  Southland  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  continue  their  profes- 
sional studies  under  the  auspices  and  good 
influences  of  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal 
School  during  the  summer  of  1917.  A  par- 
ticularly    interesting    and     helpful     list     of 


courses  is  offered  and  it  goes  without  say- 
ing' that  the  teachers  of  this  section  of  the 
State  will  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
thus  extended. 

Poet-Professor 
Forsakes  Frozen  Fields 

Professor  D.  A.-  Ellsworth,  for  twenty 
years  instructor  in  the  Kansas  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Emporia,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  editor  of  the  Kansas  Teacher,  has 
come  to  California  to  renew  his  youth  and 
bask  in  the  balmy  atmosphere  of  the  great 
Southland.  Mr.  Ellsworth  has  bought  a 
home  in  San  Diego,  but  figures  that  with 
an  automobile  and  the  California  good  roads 
he  is  next  door  neighbor  to  Los  Angeles, 
and  only  a  day's  journey  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  great  Northwest.  Although 
known  from  coast  to  coast  for  his  Sunflow- 
er Rhymes,  Mr.  Ellsworth  expects  to  find 
in  this  Western  environment  the  inspira- 
tion and  material  for  a  great  romantic 
novel. 

Mr.  Ellsworth's  coming  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  but  another  evidence  of  the  great 
tide  of  emigration  that  is  breaking  the 
bands  of  the  frozen  East  and  flowing  ever 
westward  to  a  realm  of  milder  climate. 

County  Institutes 

and 
Association  Meetings 

The  Christmas  vacation  with  its  varied 
interests  and  experiences  already  makes 
vague  the  reflections  of  the  county  insti- 
tutes and  Teachers'  Association  meetings 
held  in  Los  Angeles  December  22-25. 

On  the  whole,  the  occasion  was  one  of 
educational  helpfulness  and  encouragement. 
So  much  to  hear  and  to  think  about  in 
such  a  short  time  tends  to  educational 
dyspepsia.  If  it  were  possible  to  distribute 
such  a  feast  of  good  things  throughout  the 
school  year  there  is  no  doubt  but  much 
more  good  would  come  out  of  the  expense 
attached  to  such  an  occasion. 

In  fact  let  us  submit  the  question  as 
to  whether  it  wouldn't  be  possible  for 
school  people  to  arrange  for  a  series  of 
lectures  and  entertainments  of  the  character 
enjoyed  at  such  times  and  distribute  them 
during  the  school  year  at  such  times  as 
teachers  can  attend  them,  giving  them 
due  credit  therefor  as  at  present  and  let 
the  teachers  enjoy  two  weeks'  vacation  as 
well  as  the  children.  All  in  favor,  say 
"aye."     The   "ayes"   have   it. 


A  group  of  kindergarten  training  teachers, 
supervisors  of  kindergartens  and  of  primary 
schools  met  at  Santa  Barbara  on  December  first 
and  second,  and  resolved  as  follows: 

1.  That  sharp  distinction  between  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  primary  school  is  not  in  harmony 
with    the   best   interests    of   the    children. 

2.  That,  therefore,  we  urge  that  normal  and 
training  schools  give  a  course  of  training  which 
shall  develop  a  practical  working  basis  for  the 
vital  union  of  kindergarten  and  primary  educa- 
tion and  lead  to  a  diploma  or  certificate  that  shall 
entitle  the  graduate  to  teach  in  both  the  kinder- 
garten  and  primary  school  grades. 

3.  That  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  the 
State  Superintendents  of__Public  Instruction,  to 
the  State  Boards  of  Education,  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Education,  the  presidents  of  Normal 
Schools  and  to  interested  educational  publica- 
tions. 
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COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENT    OF 
SCHOOLS    DEPLORES    INEF- 
FICIENCY—SETTLING 
PROBLEMS  HIS  JOB 

By  Gertrude  M.  Price,  Los  Angeles  Record 

With  the  whole  world  talking  "educa- 
tion." 

With  day  schools  and  night  schools  on 
every  hand. 

With  free  lectures  for  the  poor  and  the 
persistent  cry  of  specialization  and  perfec- 
tion in  trade  and  profession  in  the  air,  con- 
tinuously, is  inefficiency  on  the  increase? 

No  less  an  authority  than  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  Mark  Keppel  made 
answer,  in  the  affirmative,  in  an  interview 
with  me  at  his  offices  in  the  Hall  of 
Records. 

"Ineffciency  is  on  the  increase,"  he  said. 
"Let   me   illustrate. 

"Here  you  see  a  report  from  a  principal 
of  a  school.  It  should  have  each  row  of 
requirements  filled  out.  It  was  sent  in  with 
but  one  filled  out.    Why? 

"I  am  drafting  a  bill  for  some  school 
legislation.  I  cannot  complete  it  till  I  hear 
from  a  certain  number  of  teachers.  My 
hands  are  tied  because  about  one-third  of 
them  have  not  yet  answered.     Why? 

"A  bunch  of  requisitions  were  sent  into 
the  state  superintendent's  office  calling  for 
new  books.  I  happened  to  be  in  his  office 
and  saw  them.  Numbers  of  them  were 
absolutely  useless  because  they  were  with- 
out names  or  names  of  school  districts.  Of 
course,  the  state  office  was  not  in  a  position 
to  guess  where  they  came  from.  Those 
requisitions  would  have  to  remain  there  un- 
til those  people  sent  out  S.  O.  S.  calls,  ask- 
ing why  they  hadn't  received  their  books. 

"Why  did  they  leave  their  names  and 
names  of  school  districts  off  those  papers?" 

Though  he  cited  cases  in  his  own  pro- 
fession, Superintendent  Keppel  made  haste 
to  say  that  these  signs  of  inefficiency  are 
not  peculiar  to  the  teaching  force,  but  crop 
out  everywhere  in  all  walks  of  life. 
More  Glaring 

When  I  suggested  that  if  inefficiency  is 
on  the  increase  it  would  be  a  reflection  on 
the  schools,  he  answered :  "Well,  perhaps  I 
am  not  stating  the  case  correctly.  Perhaps 
efficiency  is  not  on  the  decrease.  But  the 
whole  world  is  moving  at  automobile  pace 
and  inefficiency .  shows  up  more  glaringly 
tha  never  before." 

Superintendent  Keppel  is  not  all  woe  by 
any  means.  Though  he  has  the  name  of 
being  brusque  and  curt,  he  can  be  very 
genial. 

"It's  a  continuous  performance  up  here," 
he  told  me  as  the  door  closed  on  one  in- 
quirer and  half  a  dozen  stood  waiting  their 
opportunity  to  speak  with  the  man  who 
supervises  the  school  affairs  of  the  county 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Queer  Folks 

"Some  folks  think  an  hour  is  too  short  a 
time  to  transact  three  minutes'  business. 
And  some  folks  are  so  expeditious  they 
hardly  take  time  to  give  me  enough  details 
of  a  case  to  know  how  to  settle  it. 

"Some  folks  come  expecting  me  to  pass 
-on  problems  that  would  take  a  court  months 
to  settle.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  they  won't 
always  take  my  decision  when  I  give  it. 
They  want  to  begin  _all  over  again,  while 
others  stand  and  wait. 

"One  of  the  greatest  problems  we  have 
in  this  office  is  the  person  who  teaches 
without  a  certificate  and  then  blames  the 
county  superintendent's  office  because  he 
or  she  cannot  get  paid. 


"The  law  is  that  no  persons  shall  teach 
in  a  public  school  unless  first  having  re- 
ceived a  certificate  to  teach.  When  they 
are  called  in,  in  a  hurry,  to  substitute  and 
'haven't  time'  to  notify  this  office  and  get 
a  certificate,  they  think  there  should  be 
some  method  by  which  I  could  pay  their 
vouchers.  I  can't.  The  law  is  plain.  Such 
persons  invariably  go  out  of  this  office  as 
my  personal  enemies  when  there  is  no  one 
but  themselves  to  blame." 

Superintendent  Keppel  will  complete  his 
fourteenth  year  in  his  present  office  in 
January.  "L,ots  of  folks  have  tried  to  get 
me  and  lots  of  folks  have  called  me  a 
politician,"  he  declared,  laughingly,  "but 
I've  found  that  tending  to  your  own  busi- 
ness all  the  time  is  a  pretty  good  method 
to  keep  you  on  the  job.  As  for  being  a 
politician,  well,  I'm  not  one.  That's  all." 
What   Nationality? 

"What  nationality  are  you,  Mr.  Keppel  ?" 
I  asked,  for  I'd  been  trying  to  guess 
whether  he  was  a  hard-shelled  Baptist  or  a 
Scotchman. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "a  man  came  in  here 
one  day  and  brought  me  a  coat  of  arms. 
Said  it  was  mine.  Said  I  was  German. 
Said  I  could  keep  it.  Another  person  came 
here  and  told  me  she  had  been  studying 
family  trees,  ran  across  mine  by  accident, 
and  that  I  came  from  an  old  Scotch  family. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  people  are  from 
England  on  one  side  and  Holland  on  the 
other.     I   was  born  in   California." 

Mark  Keppel  laughed  till  a  dimple 
showed  in  one  cheek  and  his  eyes  fairly 
danced.  And  yet  some  say  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  is  a  grouch! 
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TEACHERS'  DESK  COPIES 

Mr.  J.  Stanley  Brown,  Superintendent  of  the 
Township  High  School  and  Junior  College  in 
Joliet,  Illinois,  recently  wrote  the  leading  school- 
book   publishers   as   follows: 

"In-   his    poem    e'htitled    'The     Present    Crisis,' 
James  Russell  Lowell  uses  this  language: 
.  .      'New  occasions   teach  new  duties, 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth.' 
"The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Joliet  township, 
recognizing  that  new  occasions  are  very  rapid 
and  unbidden,  and  that  corresponding  changes  in 
established  procedure  must  come,  passed  the 
resolution  below,  on  recommendation  of  the 
superintendent,  to  take  effect  January  1,  1917. 

"RESOLVED:  That,  inasmuch  as  we  wish  to 
keep  abreast  of  current  movements  and  pro- 
cedure, in  the  light  reflected  from  our  immediate 
environments,  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
henceforth  purchase  all  desk  copies  needed  by 
teachers,  and  that  such  books  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  school  and  be  in  the  charge  of 
the  librarian  of  the  school." 

The  Santa  Monica  Board  of  Education  took 
action  similar  to  this  several  years  ago,  and  many 
other  self-respecting  boards  of  education  will,  no 
doubt,   do   likewise  as   time   goes  on. 


LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Supplementary  Books 
Text  Books 
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Is  the  Leading  Penmanship  Journal  devoted  to  Handwriting  and  Commercial 
Subjects. 

Penmanship    Edition,         75c  a  year 
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MORE  MONEY  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS— WHY? 
By  Sarah  A.  Heineman 
Ages  ago  a  nation  begged  to  have  a  hun- 
dred  of  its  great  men  taken  as  hostages  instead 
of  fifty  of  its  little  children.  The  Catholic 
church  says,  "Give  me  the  child  until  he  is  four- 
teen  years  old  and  you  may  have  him  the  rest 
of  Ins  life."  The  great  neurologists  of  the 
world  claim  that  all  nervousness  and  functional 
diseases  are  caused  by  a  psychic  shock  to  the 
child  before  he  is  10  or  12  years  of  age.  How 
often  one  reads  or  hears,  "He  formed  the  habit 
when  a  child  and  it  has  made  a  great  man  of 
him";  or,  "he  formed  the  habit  when  a  child 
and  it  has  ruined  his  life."  Is  it  not  time 
for  teachers,  business  men  and  legislators  to 
awaken  from  their  Rip  Van  Winkle  slum- 
ber and  begin  to  find  out  just  what  society 
in  general  is  doing  to  give  its  little  children 
a  chance  to  form  the  best  habits  of  thinking 
and   living? 

According  to  a  great  educator  of  the  day, 
"I  he  function  of  the  public  school  teacher  is 
to  create  an  environment  that  will  enable  the 
ciiild  to  develop  into  the  best  type  of  citizen." 
In  order  to  do  this,  she  must  have  as  her 
material,  a  lirst  class  building  and  first  class 
equipment  and  must  herself  be  of  the  flower 
of  the  educational  world.  How  near  do  the 
elementary  schools  come  to  having  these  con- 
ditions? The  inducements  are  so  much  greater 
for  the  first  class  teacher  in  intermediate  and 
high  schools  that  those  in  elementary  schools 
shuiild  be  classed  as  follows:  The  teachers  wno, 
for  lack  of  opportunity,  could  not  prepare  them- 
selves sufficiently  for  further  advancement  (and 
some  of  these  are  the  best  in  the  world);  those 
who  are  not  interested  in  better  conditions 
for  their  pupils;  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
conditions  (both  of  these  classes  are  a  detri- 
ment to  society)  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
teachers  who  are  preparing  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  leave  the  elementary  schools  for  bet- 
ter positions.  Not  very  near  to  the  ideal  con- 
ditions', is  it?  Society  in  general,  agrees  verbally 
with  the  people  who  are  pleading  and  working 
for  better  conditions  for  the  young  child,  but 
still  continues  to  offer  first  class  buildings,  first 
class  equipment,  small  classes  and  better  paid 
teachers  to  the  small  portion  of -the  next  genera- 
tion of  citizens,  which  fill  our  intermediate  and 
high  schools,  while  it  doles  out  unsanitary,  un- 
safe,  poorly  equipped  and  over-crowded  buildings, 
and  its  poorer  paid  teachers  to  the  mass  of 
tomorrow's  citizens,  which  is  herded  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

Does  herded  sound  exaggerated?  Please  sus- 
pend  judgment  for  a  little  while  and  let  me 
call  to  your  attention  the  prodigies  of  this  gen- 
■  ration — the  boys  and  girls  with  university  edu- 
cation- at  15  to  IS  years  of  age.  Do  we  want 
all  children  to  be  prodigies?  Heaven  forbid! 
But  we  want  to  show  what  can  be  done  when 
the    child    is    treated    as    an    individual.      Each    ol 

J  oung  people  has  been  taught  by  one  or 
both  .I  his  parents  and  another  teacher.  Some 
teachers  was  with  him  every  moment  he  was 
awake,  giving  him  individual  attention.  Just  atter 
Kellar'  trip  Wes.1  I  attended  teach- 
ers' meeting  on  two  different  occasions  and 
both  the  speakers  said:  "Think,  teachers,  what 
has    been    done    for    this    child,    handicapped    by 

i  sight  and  hearing!  What  should  you  be 
able    to   do    with    a    normal    child?"      How    I    felt 

ying  out,  with  no  disrespect  to  the  speak- 
er, "For  flic  sake  of  the  next  generation,  give 
me  one  pupil  all  his  waking  hours  and  let  me 
see  what  could  he  done  for  him!"  At  that  time 
I  had  fifty  little  human  beings  in  one  room. 
Have  you  thought  also  that  the  average  ele- 
mentary  teacher  could  give  less  than   eipht  min- 


utes each  day  to  each  child  for  all  of  his  studies, 
including  morals  ami  manners?  Is  it  any  wonder 
the  children  fall  behind,  get  discouraged  and  drop 
out  of  school?  Even  animals  will  break  the 
fence   and   get   out  of  the   herd. 

In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  for  example, 
where  the  increase  in  population  has  been  so 
rapid,  it  is  naturally  expected  that  there  is  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  the 
schools.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  class  that  en- 
tered the  first  grade  in  1909.  When  that  class 
had  entered  the  sixth  grade  it  had  increased 
twenty-two    per    cent.      When    the    first   grade    of 

1910  entered  the  sixth  grade  it  had  increased 
about    nine   per    cent.      When,   the    first    grade    of 

1911  reached  the  sixth  grade  this  year  is  had  in- 
creased four  per  cent.  The  first  grade  of  1912 
entered  the  fifth  grade  this  year  with  a  loss 
of  seven  per  cent.  And  the  population  has  in- 
creased since  1909  over  ninety  per  cent.  Human 
animals   refused,  to  be   corralled. 

Society  goes  on  hiring  teachers  for  "holdovers," 
for  ungraded  rooms,  for  parental  schools,  (Los 
Angeles  has  ten  parental  schools — many  localities 
do  not  make  such  provisions  for  these  un- 
fortunates), hiring  truant  officers,  bearing  the  ex- 
penses of  juvenile  courts,  but  fails  to  give  the 
bright  child  a  chance  and  still  continues  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  discouraged  children,  tru- 
ants, so-called  incorrigibles  and  finally  criminals 
by  its  unsanitary,  unsafe,  poorly  equipped  or 
over-crowded  elementary  schools  and,  while  it 
has  good  teachers,  is  still  continually  inducing 
them  to  go  elsewhere  by  offering  larger  sal- 
aries, better  conditions  and  pleasanter  surround- 
ings higher  up.  Do  not  think  for  an  instant  that 
the  high  schools  and  the  intermediate  schools 
have  too  much.  Far  from  it!  This  is  only  to 
show  how  very  far  the  elementary  schools  fall 
short   of  what   they   should   be. 

For  what  do  the  elementary  schools  need 
more  money?  If  all  the  children,  of  this  genera- 
tion are  to  be  given  a  chance  to  develop  into 
a.  high  type  of  citizens  of  the  next  generation  we 
must    have   — 

1.  More   buildings — better  buildings. 

2.  More    equipment — better    equipment. 

3.  MORE   TEACHERS— BETTER   TEACH- 
ERS. 


SCHOOL  STATISTICS   FOR  1916 

By  Job  Wood,  Jr. 

The     following     table     will     show     the     school 

statistics  for  the  year  closing  June  30,   1916,  and 

the   gain   or   loss   over   the  year   closing  June   30, 

KINDERGARTEN 

..       ,  .  ,  ,  1916  Gain     Loss 

.Number    of    teachers    (all    women)....  548  106 
(  ertificate  held   by  teachers — 

Kindergarten    primary    499  102 

Special    kindergarten    49  4 

1,      .,  „    ,  1916       Gain     Loss 

1  Minis   enrolled — 

'!.°ys     10,300       2,127 

("rls 10,421       2,225 

Total 20,721       4,352 

Average  daily  attendance    11,154       2,463 

Number     of     days     schools '  were     open 
'or    year    173  7 

Average  annual  salary  paid  teachers- 
Supervisors    (2    in    state) $850.00 

Principals   (197   in   state) 660  87 

Teachers    (349   in   slate) 588.77 

'  Mote      This  plan  of  salary  report  was  not  used  before  this 

year,   hence   no   gain    or  loss  can    be   shown.) 

Number  of  school  visits  made  by: 

County    superintendents    800  271 

School    trustees    663  243 

Number   of    hooks    in    the   libraries....   2,169  536 

FINANCIAL    REPORTS 

Receipts  from —    .  1915  Qain 

Balance  on   hand    $55,709.48     $46,212.55 

Tax  for  maintenance    642,087.95     194  963  18 


Tax    for   buildings    1,193.62  1,193.62 

Donations,  etc 1,171.03  1,834.71 

Total $700,162.08  $240,538.64 

Kxi  1  nditures    for — - 

Salaries    of   teachers    ' $409,144.16  $62,591.11 

Current  expenses    127,288.57  88,458.09 

Sites,    buildings,    etc 9,659.90  8,087.82 

Library    books    705.51  705.51 

Apparatus     4,052.37  4,042.37 

Total $550,840.51     $163,884.90 

Balance   on   hand    $149,321.57     $  76,653.74 

Rate    of   taxes    for — 

Maintenance    (average)    6.4  cents     .006  cents 

Buildings    3.     cents     .03     cents 

Valuation    of    property — 

Sites,  buildings,  etc $97,318.00  $17,370.00 

Library    books    3,000.00  518.00 

Apparatus     8,652.00  6,492.00 

Total $109,488.00     $  24,380.00 

ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS 
School    districts —  1916 

Number    that    are   joint    66 

Active   regular   districts    .- 3376 

Union    school    districts     27 

Suspended    districts 87 

(Note. — This    is   the    first    report   of   districts    in    this    way, 
hence  no  gain  or  loss  is  given.) 

Teachers     employed — 

Men     1,238  36 

Women     -. 12,080  313 

Total 13,318  349 

Certificates  held   by  teachers — 

Number  of  high  school 544  8 

Number  of  grammar  school   11,924  301 

Number    of    primary    64  6 

Number  of  special    786  46 

Number  of  days  schools  were  open 

(average)     166  8 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  by  grades — 

First  grade — 

Boys     ....46,269  194 

Girls      40,548  151 

Second  grade — 

Boys     29,766  563 

Girls      26,749  807 

Third   grade — 

Boys     28,533  876 

Girls      26,537       1,148 

Fourth   grade — 

Boys     27,346  724 

Girls      24.S79  212 

Fifth    grade — 

Boys.     25,638  706 

Girls 22,992  36 

Sixth   grade — 

Boys     23,453        1,260 

Girls     21,552       1,026 

Seventh    grade — 

Boys     20,845  76 

Girls      .19,493  249 

Eighth    grade — 

Boys      19,538  147 

Girls      19,424  701 

Total Boys 221,388       3,864 

Girls 202,174       3,906 

Grand     total 423,562       7,770 

1916       Gain     Loss 
Average  daily  attendance    340,943     9,943 

1916       Gain     Loss 
Percentage  of  attendance  on  enrollment 

including    post-graduate    pupils....        80.5 

Number  of  teachers  allowed  on  attend- 
ance—                                                                1916  Gain      Loss 

On     average    attendance     11,456  316 

On  deaf  children's   classes    11  1 

On     700    attendance     508  12 

Total     11,975  329 

Number  of  visits  made  by  school 
officers — 

County     superintendents 24,038       2,091 

School    trustees    20,353  697 

Number  of  books  in  school  libraries  2,928,230     69,926 

Salaries   paid   principals,    teachers^   etc. — 
Supervising  principals — 

Men   (190  in  state) .' $1,818.23 

Women    (157    in    state)     1,631.92 

Principals — 

Men    (435    in    state)    1,110.69 

Women    (737    in    state)     915.32 
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Regular   teachers — 

Men    (381    in   stale)    775.07 

Women    (10,535    in    state)    724.94 

Supervisors  of  subjects — 

Men    (60    in    state)     1.S84.23 

Women    (131    in    state)     1,202.53 

Special  teachers  of  subjects — 

Men     (170    in    state)     882.21 

Women    (522    in    state)     763.65 

(Note. — The  plan  of  reporting  annual  salary  given  here 
was  used  for   first   time  this  year.) 

*  *  * 

The  profits  from  the  Christmas  sale  con- 
ducted by  the  students  of  the  California 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Berkeley,  will 
go  toward  the  refurnishing  of  the  assembly 
hall  in  the  school  building  on  Allston  Way. 
A  fireplace  is  now  under  construction,  ,the 
tiles  for  which  have  been  designed  and 
modeled  by  the  class  in  pottery.  An  at- 
tractive copper  fire  screen  has  been  design- 
ed and  constructed  by  the  class  in  metal 
working. 

This  cosy,  home-like  fireplace  will  become 
one  of  the  chief  centers  of  student  interest 
in  the  school.  It  will  also  strikes  just 
the  right  note  for  the  story  telling  hours 
conducted  by  Mr.  Harry  Kendall  Bassett 
each  Saturday  morning.  These  mornings 
by  Mr.  Bassett,  who  is  educational  direc- 
tor in  the  school,  are  furnishing  instruction 
and  entertainment  for  a  large  group  of 
children,  parents  and  teachers  for  not  only 
materials  but  methods  are  presented. 

*  *       * 

NEW  QUARTERS 

The  Western  Journal  of  Education,  and  the 
Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.  have  taken  a  lease 
of  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Rothchild's  building, 
239  Geary  street.  This  is  an  ideal  location  over- 
looking Union  Square  near  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel,  next  to  Nathan-Dohrmann  Co.  It  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  shopping  district  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.     Visit   us. 

*  *       * 

Geographic  Readers,  Book  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  by 
F.  A.  Merrill  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Athens,  Ga.,  Doub  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
publishers,'  is  a  valuable  series  of  books  with 
type  lessons  in  geographic  reading,  that  will 
be  of  value  to  students.  The  books  are  careful- 
ly graded.  The  material  selected  with  great 
care.  The  illustrations  new  and  effective.  These 
books  should  be  in  great  demand  for  supple- 
mental   readers. 

*  *       * 

James  Franklin  and  Arthur  Chamberlain  have 
just  issued  through  Macmillan  Company  an  in- 
teresting volume  on  Oceana  in  Series  of  the 
Continents    and    Their    People.      Price,    55    cents. 

James  Franklin  Chamberlain,  Ed.  B.,  S.  B.,  is 
head  of  the  Department  of  Geography,  State 
Normal  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  author  of 
"Home  and  World  Series  of  Geographical  Read- 
ers," and  Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain,  B.  S.,  A. 
M.,  is  formerly  professor  of  education,  Throop 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena,  Cal.;  author  of 
"Standards  in  Education,"  etc.,  editor  of  "The 
Sierra    Educational    News." 

*  *       * 

Grace  Chandler  Stanley,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Teachers'  Association,  Southern  Section, 
graduated  from  Stanford  University  in  1903. 
She  has  taught  in  the  elementary  and  high 
schools.  She  was  married  in  1906,  and  lived  on 
an  orange  ranch  in  San  Bernardino  County  for 
some  years,  and  was  appointed  county  super- 
intendent in  1915.  Her  speech  of  acceptance  at 
Los  Angeles  was  a  gem.  She  has  a  fine  carry- 
ing voice,  and  has  the  natural  gift  of  speaking 
intelligently   and    with    rare   grace. 
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THE   BEACON   NEWS   COLUMN 

Journeying  to  the  home  a  prophet  will 
either  dispel  an  illusion  or  heighten  a  con- 
viction, in  the  olden  days  it  was  said  that 
a  prophet  was  not  without  honor,  save  in 
his  own  country.  Today,  when  we  discover 
a  prophet  who  is  honored  by  his  neighbors 
as  well  as  by  those  in  regions  far  distant, 
we  feel  a  strengthening  of  our  conviction 
that  he  is  indeed  a  real  prophet.  So  it  was 
interesting  to  journey  to  the  land  of  the 
originator  of  the  Beacon  Method  of  Read- 
ing, and  observe  the  attitude  of  eastern 
educators   toward  his  work. 

In  his  own  city,  as  might  be  expected, 
Superintendent  Passett's  method  has  been 
used  successfully  for  many  years.  Children 
in  the  first  years  read  successfully  and  un- 
derstandingly  in  a  short  time  from  books 
intended  for  much  more  advanced  use.  But 
it  is  not  here  that  we  should  look  for  the 
real  test.  How  does  the  method  work  in 
other  places,  when  separated  from  the 
supervision    of    the   author? 

In  a  large  New  England  city  it  was 
found  that  one-third  of  the  pupils  in  one 
of  the  first  grades  had  so  developed  in  abil- 
ity that  they  were  promoted  to  the  third 
grade.  Increased  power  to  read  and  com- 
prehend had  so  strengthened  their  ability 
in  other  subjects  that  they  easily  covered 
two  years'  work  in  one  year.  The  other 
two-thirds  went  to  the  second  grade  better 
equipped  than  other  pupils  had  ever  been 
after  one  year  of  school.  The  superintend- 
ent feels  that  the  Beacon  Method  had  prac- 
tically doubled  the  power  of  his  pupils  and 
cut  the  number  of  failures  to  a  minimum. 

In  another  city,  the  Beacon  Method  arid 
two  others  have  been  given  comparative 
tests.  At  one  time  during  these  tests  all 
the  primary  teachers  of  a  neighboring  city 
were  sent  to  compare  the  work  with  the 
other  two  systems ;  the  Beacon  Method 
they  conceded  should  not  be  given  serious 
thought  on  account  of  its  radical  phonic 
features.  After  two  visits  these  teachers 
reported  to  their  superintendent  that  there 
was  no  question  which  was  the  best  sys- 
tem— they  were  unanimous  for  the  Beacon. 
In  this  same  city  a  visitor  called  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  and  gave  the  pupils  an  old 
Monroe  Second  Reader,  which  they  had  had 
no  opportunity  to  study,  and  called  on  one 
pupil  after  another  to  come  forward  and 
read  a  page,  which  each  did  without  hesi- 
tation. The  visitor  then  called  upon  each 
pupil  to  tell  the  class  what  had  been  read, 
and  with  promptness  each  one  recited  in- 
telligently the  substance  of  his  apportion- 
ment, a  practical,  definite  test  of  the  power 


of  this  method  to  develop  ability  in  acquir- 
ing the  thought  as  well  as  the  mechanics  of 
reading. 

One  of  the  eastern  superintendents  who 
has  for  years  had  charge  of  rural  districts, 
declares  that  after  a  year's  trial  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  Beacon  Method  is  at  once 
the  simplest  and  the  greatest  method  he  has 
ever  known  anything  about.  It  has  produced 
very  definite  results  in  rural  schools,  where 
many  other  systems  have  been  failures. 

From  many  other  striking  experiences 
with  the  Beacon  Method,  one  from  a  large 
Massachusetts  city  is  worthy  of  note.  A 
teacher  in  this  city  had  for  six  years  been 
a  traveling  demonstrator  for  a  well  known 
competing  system.  For  another  six  years 
she  had  taught  a  second  competing  method, 
and  for  three  years  previous  to  taking  up 
the  Beacon  Method  she  had  taught  a  third 
system.  Her  report,  therefore,  includes  a 
background  of  wide  experience.  Never  be- 
fore, she  declares,  has  she  been  able  to 
accomplish  so  much  work  in  one  year,  and 
with  no  other  system  have  the  slower  mem- 
bers of  the  class  developed  so  much  power 
as  the  Beacon   Method  has  given   them. 

And  so,  with  these  and  many  other  ex- 
amples before  the  visitor,  he  knew  his 
journey  to  the  home  of  a  prophet  had  not 
dispelled  an  illusion,  but  had  heightened  a 
conviction  which  already  had  become  well 
established  after  a  careful  observation  of 
the  Beacon  Method  in  the  West. 

Howard  P.  Short,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Oroville,  called  at  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany's office  at  20  Second  street  the  last 
business  day  of  the  old  year  to  place  an 
order  for  a  supply  of  the  Beacon  First 
Readers  for  his  classes  who  began  with 
the  Beacon  Primer  and  Charts  last  fall. 
Superintendent  Short  says  that  the  results 
with  the  Beacon  Method  are  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  that  Superintendent  Passett  has 
made  the  teacher's  work  much  lighter  than 
has  any  other  author. 
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Fisk  Teachers'  Agency 

43,000   Positions   Filled   at   Salaries 

Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

IN   THE  WORLD 

— California   Offices — 

BERKELEY  -  -  2161    Phattuck   Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES       -       533  Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

— Other  Offices — 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg.  . 
"The  Fisk  Teachers*  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integrity  and 
ability." — Western   Journal    of    Education. 
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TO  THE  TEACHERS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

In  spite  of  the  confusion  of  moving  into  our  new  quarters,  we  have  filled  your  or- 
ders promptly  and  in  full  as  they  have  been  received. 

Because  of  the  aforesaid  confusion,  we  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  we 
have  recently  published  two  interesting  new  volumes  in  our  Pocket  Classics  Series — 

Shakespeare:   RICHARD   III. 

Baker:  SHORT  STORIES  AND  SELECTIONS. 

The  Pocket  Classics  Series  continues  to  be  the  most  popular  edition  of  English 
classics  used  in  the  California  schools.  There  are  more  titles  to  choose  from  and  the 
price  is  uniform — 25  cents  per  volume. 

We  hope  you  will  call  in  and  inspect  our  new  quarters  the  next  time  you  are  in 
San  Francisco. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


609  MISSION  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  vs.  COMPUL- 
SORY   MILITARY    TRAINING    IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS   OF 
CALIFORNIA 
Ednah  Aiken 
The  inevitable  aftermath  of  pneumonia  is 
a  fear  of  colds.    A  convalescent  from  pneu- 
omnia,    denied    the    comforting    vision    of 
death    by   paralysis    or   automobile,    visual- 
izes life  as  a  battle  with  lung  ailments.  The 
aftermath    of    the    disease    of    nations,    i.e., 
war.  is  a  fear  of  war,  a  prostrating  belief  in 
its   inevitable  domination.     Because  history 
is  still  given  to  us  as  a  series,  not  of  pro- 
gressions   of    races,    but    of    conquests,    we 
see  the  future  the  same  way.     We  are  shed- 
ding but  recently  our  invalidism;  we  want 
to  protect  ourselves  in  chronic  red  flannel, 
and    we    discover   draughts    in    an    airtight 
room.     We   become   shortsighted   to   every 
Other  germ — there  is  no  other  germ  to  the 
convalescent  from  pneumonia  and  war  but 
the  germs  of  both  these  diseases. 

Therefore,  we  hear  a  good  deal  today 
of  the  merits  of  and  the  necessity  for  com- 
pulsory military  training  for  our  boys  who 
are  yet  in  school.  A  bill  covering  such  a 
plan  has  already  been  introduced  to  the 
State  Legislature  by  the  Hon.  William  J. 
.Martin  of  Salinas.  W'e  hear  also  advocated 
a  counter  plan  for  standardized  and  phys- 
ical education.  One  can  safely  assume  that 
both  bills  will  not  pass;  that  a  choice  will 
be  made  by  the  people  of  California.  The 
proponents  of  the  physical  education  meas- 
ure claims  that  the  system  they  indorse 
carries  all  the  virtues  of  the  military  sys- 
tem, and  many  more;  and  that  it  offers 
none  of  the  dangers  of  the  military  bill.  It 
accuses  the  aforesaid  bill  on  several 
charges;  that  it  is  not  the  best  form  of 
physical  education,  as  claimed;  that  its 
moral  effect  is  questionable;  and  that  it  is 
exclusive  in  both  a  democratic  and  an 
economic   sense. 

Before  balancing  these  counter  claims,  it 
must  be  stated  that  this  is  not  the  familiar 
case  of  peace  vs.  war,  nor  a  brief  against 
nationalism.  Neither  the  younger  fight  be- 
tween the  two  camps  badly  called  "Prepar- 
edness and  .Anti-Preparedness."  Not  here 
now  will  it  be  urged  that  the  war  of  Europe 
is  being  fought  through  for  the  hope  that 
it  will  end  forever  the  possibility  of  such 
a  war.  which  hope  fulfilled  would  mean 
making  such  national  sacrifices  of  youth  un- 
necessary, nor,  that  the  lessons  of  this 
war  not  yet  having  been  learned,  it  is  too 
soon  to  launch  a  huge  imitation  of  the  old 
style,  dreadnoughts  of.  systems  which  in- 
fant submarines  can  oust  from  the  oceans; 
neither  shall  we  discuss  the  peril  to  the 
white  race  if  war  is  to  continue;  nor  that 
a  recurrent  spiritual  ideal  has  been  re- 
vitalized, given  the  impulse  of  a  new  vis- 
ii  in. 

Tlu-  proponents  of  the  Physical  Education 
Bill  do  not  confine  their  energies  to  the 
exploiting  of  their  own  measure;  they 
bring  a  definite  indictment  against  a  mili- 
tary trainng  which  would  be  compulsory 
for   the   school   boys   of   America. 

Our   Dual   Duty 

Che  deci  ion,  it  must  be  pointed  out  at 


Edited  by   Ednah   Aiken 

the  outset,  involves  a  double  allegiance  or 
responsibility.  The  juryman  must  see  his 
choice  not  alone  through  the  eyes  of  the 
humanitarian  or  friend  of  youth,  but  as  a 
patriot-citizen.  That  our  democracy  must 
be  enriched  as  well  as  protected,  and  that 
childhood  must  be  conserved  must  sober 
the  prejudice  and  judgment  of  the  judges. 
In  a  state  where  education  has  been  made 
compulsory,  teachers  must  balance  their 
testimony,  as  servitors,  in  a  dual  capacity — 
as  guardians  of  children  entrusted  to  their 
care,  and  as  civic  officers  or  organizers  of 
a  vast  and  immature  army  which  is  to  be 
brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  usefulness 
for  the  protection  and  good  of  the  State. 
Mothers,  both  the  organized  and  the  selfish, 
unsharing  kind,  must  think  not  only  of  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  child,  but  of  the 
welfare  of  that  composite  abstraction,  the 
nation. 

Which  process  is  the  better  adapted  to 
turn  out  physically  and  numerically  the 
strongest  citizens?  Given  a  democratic  pat- 
tern to  follow,  which  is  the  better  way  to 
cut?  For  the  protection  of  the  country  and 
its  ideals,  physical  education  of  military 
pattern,  and  for  boys  only?  Or  physical 
education  along  the  most  scientific  lines, 
and  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys,  for  the 
weak  as  well  as  for  the  strong? 

Giving  the  military  the  most  sym- 
pathetic hearing,  it  must  be,  however, 
noted  that  war  is  not  the  normal  state  of 
nations,  but  the  exceptional  state.  Ac- 
cepting this  premise,  of  a  nation's  lucid 
intervals,  and  that  countries,  especially 
those  which  are  trying  out  experiments  of 
government,  need  dedicated  protection  in 
time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  the  query 
hinges  here:  does  the  military  method  of 
training  turn  out  the  largest  number  of 
best  equipped  citizens,  equipped  for  the 
lucid,  normal  intervals,  and  best  equipped 
for  success  in  war?  Is  military  training 
the  last  word  for  the  best  development  of 
men  and  women,  who  must  protect,  at  all 
times,   their  country   from   danger? 

Which  for  Soldier  Making? 

For  war.  Because  of  the  almost  complete 
universality  of  war,  we  have  an  immediate 
basis  of  comparison.  Germany  does  not 
think  it  wise  to  drill  her  schoolboys;  she 
gives  them  instead  physical  education  and 
civic  education.  Can  we  think  of  a  land 
where  the  thing  called  "patriotism"  had  a 
quicker  response,  a  swifter  flaring?  Mil- 
itary training  of  youth  is  a  discard  of 
France,  and  a  more  recent  discard  of  Aus- 
tralia. Switzerland  postpones  military 
training  in  its  compulsory  form  for  boys 
of  college  years.  The  military  countries 
testify  that  as  a  form  of  preparedness  it  is 
inferior  to  a  physical  education  scientifically 
administered. 

We  ourselves  have  been  on  the  brink  of 
war  with  a  neighbor.  Rarely  has  any 
potential  war  been  given  more  widespread 
urging;  rarely  have  newspapers,  yellow  and 
white,  so  eagerly  collaborated  to  push  a 
country  over  the  bloody  brink.  Wre  sent 
a  threat  of  school  and  college  drilled  boys 
to  the  border— a  few  districts  eager  in  their 
response,  but  most  going  half-heartedly,  and 


many  of  the  "volunteers"  needing  rope. 
What  has  youthful  drill  done  for  them?- 
What  is  the  quality  of  their  "patriotism," 
i.e.,  belligerancy?  Do  they  yearn  to  be  turn- 
ed loose  on  the  enemy's  country?  They  are 
burning,  as  one  mass,  to  get  home.  School 
and  college  drill  has  not  hardened  them  lor 
the  comparative  hardships  of  tent  and  des- 
ert, although  towns  are  in  daily  reach  and 
comforts  plenty.  Not  much  lust  for  battle, 
you  are  told,  to  be  found  on  the  border, 
except  among  seasoned  officers  of  the  reg- 
ular army,  who  are  impatient  for  action 
because  of  the  chance  it  will  throw  them  of 
promotion.  You  wonder  as  you  stare  down 
into  those  fine  boyish  faces,  wistful  with 
homesickness.  If  the  willingness  to  kill  off 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those 
boys  in  order  to  win  an  extra  epaulette  is 
the  result  of  military  training,  do  you  want 
that  training  for  your  lad  ?  Perhaps  that  is 
patriotism,  but  is  it  citizenship?  Will  we 
have  to  "scrap"  the  word  or  ennoble  it 
when  we  "change  the  scheme  of  things  en- 
tire, remould  it  nearer  to  our  heart's  de- 
sire?" 

Interesting  the  testimony  which  comes 
from  these  "protecting"  boys  on  the  border. 
So  deep  in  disgust  are  they  with  their  fate 
which  keeps  them  guarding  their  country 
from  a  guerrilla  soldiery,  or  with  the  world 
habit  which  has  trapped  them,  that  they 
can  see  no  "way  out"  save  by  universal 
conscription.  "Why  should  we,"  they  ask, 
why  should  the  few  do  the  dirty  work  of 
the  nation  ?  You  don't  like  it.  Neither 
do  we.  But  we  didn't  understand ;  this  isn't 
drilling  on  a  campus.  Every  man  should 
take  his  turn  at  it.  Universal  conscription's 
got  to  come;  it  is  the  only  way  out!" 

All  of  those  boys  writing  back  home,  and 
giving  their  homesick,  twisted  logic  as  plea 
for  universal  training!  Reminds  of  the  em- 
igrant to  Wisconsin,  who  spent  all  his  cap- 
ital save  a  few  dollars  for  a  ticket  to  the 
place  which  read,  in  an  advertisement,  like 
the  abode  of  angels,  and  fell  on  his  shocked 
eyes  as  the  hades  of  nostalgic  solitude.  With 
no  return  ticket,  was  there  anything  else 
to  do  but  go  into  the  real  estate  business? 
That  way  was  his  particular  corner  of  Wis- 
consin settled;  his  few  dollars  spent  in 
stamps  and  newspaper  advertisements.  So 
have  other  corners  of  the  world  thought 
been  settled.  It's  a  bad  business,  you  see, 
jurymen.  Let's  make  it  universal;  as  we 
can't  get  anybody  to  volunteer,  let's  make 
it  conscriptive ! 

Which   for   the   Lucid   Intervals? 

For  peace,  what  is  the  contribution  of 
the  military  training?  The  best  physical 
training?  Experts  say  no.  The  least  ex- 
pensive? Statisticians  say  no.  It  is  for  a 
picked  class,  and  a  picked  sex,  and  an  ab- 
normal period,  whereas  physical  training 
made  prescriptive  would  be  for  all  the  chil- 
dren, all  the  time  and  of  a  kind  which  would 
prepare  for  all  the  conditions  of  one's  coun- 
try. Smacks  of  democracy,  the  physical 
education  bill ! 

"One-sided,"  continue  the  physcial  ex- 
pert, testifying  against  the  military.  "Gun- 
lop."  "One-sided,"  cries  the  feminist  who 
believes   in  preparedness,  but   more   in   the 
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rights  of  her  sex  to  share  all  genuine  ben- 
efits. "Dangerous,"  objects  the  consistent 
churchman,  and  the  pyschologist,  "danger- 
ous in  that  it  is  an  activity  which  carries 
a  constant  suggestion  of  brutality  or  mur- 
derous  capacity." 

Cries  the  defender:  "But  our  boys  do 
not  look  at  it  that  way.  They  do  not  think 
of  the  possible  object.  The  gun  they  handle 
is  as  abstract  a  weapon  as  is  a  wand  or  an 
Indian  club.  It  is  not  true  that  military 
training  teaches  boys  of  a  tender  age  to 
think  in  terms  of  slaughter." 

"Were  that  true,"  states  the  accuser, 
"then  your  system  would  be  good  neither 
for  peace  or  war.  It  does  not  properly  ful- 
fil- its  object  unless  it  makes  the  best  ma- 
terial for  man-slayers.  It  does  not  properly 
prepare  for  the  occasional  state  of  war  if 
the  cruel  needs  of  war  are  not  firmly 
visualized;  it  unfits  for  peace  if  it  so  stul- 
tifies and  confuses  the  thinking  and  imagin- 
ative powers ;  it  is  a  vicious  thing  if  it 
be  so  hypocritical,  if  it  must  be  so  dis- 
guised. Willing  to  listen  to  the  reading  of 
your  own  revered  Manual  on  Military 
Training?  'Success  in  battle  is  the  purpose 
of  all  military  training.'  All  military  train- 
ing, whether  you  find  it  in  the  barracks  or 
in  the  high  schools  of  our  state,  optional  as 
it  is  now,  or  compulsory  as  you  would  make 
it.  We  find  that  your  system  lacks  con- 
sistency and  honesty,  and  is  therefore  un- 
fit for  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum. 
Concede  it  to  be  a  factory  for  war  and  for 
war  impulses,  and  prove  to  us  that  there 
was  a  good  reason  for  the  military  countries 
doing  away  with  it ;  acknowledge  it  frankly 
to  be  a  toughening  process,  and  there  are 
maybe  enough  people  who  would  therefore 
urge  it;  acknowledge  that  the  sort  of  obedi- 
ence it  inculcates  crushes  initiative,  and  sub- 
ordinates self-control  by  putting  the  burden 
of  the  controlling  on  the  man  higher  up ; 
but  don't  come  offering  it  to  us,  to  the 
conservers  of  childhood  and  the  lovers  of 
democracy  as  a  suit  which  can  be  used  for 
evening,  for  the  mountains,  and  to  stand 
duress  of  rain ! 

But — As  Education? 

We  must  not  wander  so  far  in  our  con- 
sideration of  the  value  to  the  country  of 
the  two  offered  systems  that  we  lose  sight 
of  the  contribution  to  the  child.  We  can- 
not afford  to  forget  that  it  is  schools  we  are 
contemplating;  that  it  is  education  we  are 
proposing  to  enrich.  Which  method  offers 
enrichment?  Which  are  unwilling  to  recom- 
mend to  the  next  generation  as  a  worthy 
factor  of  child  education? 

We  do  not  shut  out  the  possibility  of 
some  splendid  defense  of  this  country.  With 
battle  fires  making  lurid  the  horizon,  we 
are  forced  to  think  of  the  safety  of  our 
hearths,  and  of  angered  housebreakers;  of 
brooding  national  vendettas.  We  need  for 
a  long  time  yet  soldiers  of  defense,  and  a 
stout-muscled  populace,  an  iron-nerved  peo- 
ple. Our  countrymen  are  crowding  into 
cities;  and  frontier  life  is  rapidly  passing. 
We  have  to  go  in  search  of  our  pioneer  vir- 
tues ;  already  the  scout  movement  is  pick- 
ing up  those  ancient  hardihoods.  We  need 
to  have  some  strongly  fibred  plan  made 
national;  some  such  plan  as  William  James 
outlined ;  as  Zueblin  dreams ;  but  carried 
farther,  the  foundations  laid  in  the  school. 
A  working  scheme  which  could  supersede 
at  once  the  moribund  militia,  and  in  some 
happier  day,  might  enrich  the  regular  army ; 
a  plan  which  would  give  boys  a  course  of 


outdoor  service,  and  bring  them  closer  to 
the  national  scheme  of  conservation ;  of 
reclamation  projects;  preservation  of  for- 
ests. A  constructive  nationalism  which 
Roosevelt  has  vaguely  outlined  and  the 
New   Republic  has   eagerly  challenged. 

With  such  thoughts  in  the  air  ready  to  be 
made  captive,  are  we  willing, to  admit  such 
straits  of  a  white-corpuscled  civilization ; 
are  all  the  adults  so  loath  t°  accept  training 
or  so  slow  to  construct  a  better  plan  that  we 
must  rely  on  the  children  ?  Do  we  not  make 
haste  too  fast  when  we  discuss  the  art  of 
killing  as  a  desirable  branch  of  child  edu- 
cation? 

For  we  are  not  taking  into  account  that 
vision  which  has  flamed  across  the  blood- 
stained sunset  of  a  dying  day.  We  cannot 
see,  being  old,  and  blinded  by  that  sinister 
brilliance,  the  promise  of  a  stormless  mor- 
row, an  interval  of  peace  when  men  can 
dare  to  work  to  make  it  permanent.  Else, 
we  are  the  discards  of  a  new  game  to  be 
played  by  our  children.  Our  creeds  that 
men  do  not  live  by;  our  codes  that  allow 
men  to  urge  the  perjured  bluff  of  Cain : 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?";  our  lessons 
handed  to  infancy  to  adolescence  which 
must  be  jettisoned  to  make  room  for  the 
revelation  of  maturity — all  these  incon- 
sistencies will  our  children  weigh,  and  their 
judgment   may  be  our  condemnation. 

Ours.  For  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  vis- 
ion which  lightened  the  agonies  in  the  little 
valley  of  the  Marne  and  which  has  short- 
ened the  long  martyrdom  of  Verdun.  Ours; 
not  our  fathers,  for  theirs  was  the  task  to 
uproot  the  belief  in  slavery  as  it  was 
THEIR  fathers  to  disown  the  superstitions 
which  had  grown  around  duelling;  and 
around  witchcraft  and  around  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  Great  truths  work  their 
way  slowly  across  the  centuries,  as  a 
cumbersome  comet  fearful  of  disturbing  the 
order  of  the  skies.  A  time  comes  when 
there  is  a  great  falling  of  meteors,  and  men 
look  up  to  see  what  great  truth  is  blazon- 
ing. And  then  we  know  that  the  vision  of 
many  a  yesterday  is  becoming  the  posses- 
sion of  tomorrow. 


PHYSICAL   EDUCATION   VERSUS 

MILITARY   TRAINING   IN 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

By   Edward    B.    DeGroot,    Director   of 

Physical  Education,  San  Francisco 

Public    Schools 

I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  military 
training'  in  our  secondary  schools  because 
it  is  a  snare  as  a  method  of  attaining  pre- 
paredness for  national  defense,  and  a  de- 
lusion as  a  means  of  common  school  educa- 
tion. 

A  famous  English  general,  Sir  Robert  S. 
S.  Baden-Powell,  hero  of  the  Boer  War  and 
founder  of  the  English  boy  scouts,  has 
said,  "If  you.  want  to  spoil  a  soldier,  give  a 
boy  military  training."  Germany  and 
France,  nations  which  have  overlooked 
nothing  of  value  in  military  preparation 
and  practice,  have  tried  and  discarded  the 
training  of  school  boys  in  military  science. 
America's  most  expert  and  thoughtful  mil- 
itary leaders  seem  not  to  desire  the  hand- 
ling of  "human  material"  until  it  has 
reached  the  age  of  nineteen  years.  The  ad- 
vocates of  military  training  in  our  common 
schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  misguided 
amateurs  in  the  field  of  military  affairs. 
Their  anxiety  over  national  security  has- 
so  marred  their  vision  and  perspective  that 
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they  easily  mistake  a  stuffed  goose  for  an 
American  eagle.  My  opposition  is  not 
concerned  with  their  patriotic  zeal,  but  with 
the  methods  proposed  for  attaining  secur- 
ity and  patriotism.  When  challenged  with 
such  facts  as  those  offered  by  the  experi- 
ence and  practice  of  Germany  and  Fiance, 
for  example,  they  say,  "Of  course,  we  do 
not  mean  military  training  exactly;  we 
mean  a  sort  of  preliminary  military  train- 
ing— something  to  make  the  bo)rs  patriotic 
and  to  prepare  them  physically."  Right 
there  is  found  the  snare  and  the  delusion 
in  their  thoughtless  proposition.  The  pur- 
pose of  our  common  schools  is,  among  other 
things  is  teach  the  truth  and  to  clarify 
thought  and  expression.  If  by  this  abridged 
form  of  military  training  is  meant  physical 
training,  why  not  say  so? — call  it  physical 
and  not  military  training,  and  carry  the 
ideal  of  physical  training  out  to  its  logical 
conclusions.  Because  physical  training  is 
a  phase  of  military  science  does  not  alter 
the  case.  Physical  training  in  military 
science  has  been  borrowed  from  scientific 
physical  education,  for  application  among 
adults.  Why,  then,  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse? — fail  in  definition  and  become 
confused  concerning  the  kind  of  training 
meant  and  needed? 

Again,  patriotism  has  never  sprung  from 
any  form  of  subjugation  such  as  compulsory 
military  training  implies.  Patriotism  has 
ever  found  its  source  in  free,  objective  liv- 
ing. It  expresses  itself  instantly  and  in- 
stinctively upon  a  challenge  concerning 
those  things  which  are  precious  in  a  per- 
sonal experience.  A  joyous,  well  directed 
play  life,  rather  than  the  application  of 
compulsory  military  training,  points  the 
way  to  the  development  of  an  abiding 
patriotism.  A  nation  that  guarantees  that 
kind  of  living  and  training  to  its  children 
will  not  want  for  virile,  patriotic  defenders. 
The  background,  the  essence  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  such  a  training  are  to  be  found 
in  physical  education  based  upon  biological 
science,  and  not  in  military  training  based 
upon  military  science. 

Another  contention  of  the  proponents  of 
compulsory  military  training  in  the  public 
schools  is  that  such  training  must  be  "demo- 
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"  and,  tliercfore,  all  of  our  boys  must 
lie  subjected  to  the  process.  If  confined  to 
high  school  age  and  affiliation,  it  will  not 

le  all   of  our  boys.     Economic  neces- 
d  other  reasons  operate  to  keep  high 

(  attendance  down  to  about  50  per 
cent  of  our  boys  for  California,  and  a 
lower  percentage  for  the  nation.  _  True, 
niiliiai\  practice  begins  by  eliminating  the 
weak  and  endeavoring  to  make  the  strong 
stronger.  Unless  military  authority  con- 
tradicts itself  ami  commands  that  the  weak 
as  well  as  the  fit  are  to  "fall  in,"  our 
adolescent  citizen  soldiery  will  fall  far  be- 

:    majority   mark  of  the  total  of  high 
chool    age.      How,   then,   under   such   con- 

3,  will   the  system  operate  in  a  demo- 
manner?     To    this    extent    only    will 
bi   democratic.     It  will  permit  the  "states- 
man" and  the  "politician"  to  tell  their  con- 
stituents   in    fourth    of   July    oration    how 
they  "advocated,  fought  and  voted  for  this 

did  expression  of  preparedness  and 
patriotism."  It  will  permit  the  man  with 
Little  military  training,  but  with  a  big  niil- 
itarj  title,  to  inarch  at  the  head  of  a  bat- 
lalion  of  high  school  cadets  who  were  not 
raised  to  be  soldiers,  but  who,  under  his 
superior  leadership,  have  been  trained  to 
play  their  full  part  as  privates  and  officers 
(chiefly  the  latter)  in  "the  next  war."  In 
the  light  of  what  we  have  learned  concern- 
ing  the  requirements  of  military  service  in 

late  'lays,  have  we  not  had  enough 
of  that  kind  of  leadership,  preparedness  and 
militar)  efficiency?  The  correct  process  of 
training'  for  military  efficiency  is  so  ob- 
vious that  he  who  runs  may  read.  The 
whole  business  of  effective  military  pre- 
paration and  service  is  grim,  hard,  fiend- 
ish work.  To  teach  children  that  it  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  necessary  evil  or  that 
virtue  inheres  in  any  phase  of  military 
practice  is  to  teach  them  of  a  beautiful  hell. 
Is  it  not  cowardly  to  attempt  to  place  any 
part  of  this  burden  upon  our  immature 
Are  not  those  who  consciously  do 
so  comparable  only  to  the  men  who  in  a 
shipwreck  would  jump  into  the  lifeboats 
ahead  of  women  and  children?  Let  us  put 
this  responsibility  and  burden  where  it  be- 
longs — only  upon  those  who  have  reached 
a  degree  of  physical  and  social  maturity. 
Let  us  give  our  boys,  not  a  sugar-coated 
military  training  (which  guarantees  noth- 
ing but  a  wrong  pedagogy  and  a  false  sense 
of  security},  but  a  definite,  scientific  phys- 
ical education.  Let  us  start  by  being  clear 
in  our  definitions,  correct  in -our  pedagogy 
and  ~<>eial  in  our  purpose.  Physical  educa- 
tion  comprehends  all  that  is  needed  in  a 
lire-military  training  for  both  boys  and 
i' iris.  Its  processes  are  inclusive  rather 
than   exclusive,  both   in   content  of  training 

-    and    the   equipment   needed   there- 

!<pi\     Physical   education  aims  to  bring  up 

i    i  Or    health,    vigor,    skill,   endur- 

ind  1  ourcefulness.  It  eliminates  no 
one  no  matter  how  weak  or  below  standard. 
The  equipment  for  physical  education  is 
found  in  playgrounds,  gymnasia,  athletic 
fields,  outing  and  camping  grounds,  as  well 
as  in  sanitary  school  plants  and  a  hygienic 
school  life  for  all.  The  equipment  for  mil- 
itary training  i-,  found  in  uniforms,  arms, 
ammunition,  ritlc  ranges  and  other  facilities 
of  service  onlj  to  the  few.  Which  system, 
therefore,  is  the  more  economical,  educa- 
tional, social   ami   democratic? 

finally,  the  advocates  of  compulsory  mil- 
itary training  in  our  secondary  schools  (a 
few  of  them  school  men),  say  that  even  if 


physical  education  offers  the  superior  plan 
of  training  for  physical  preparedness,  wc 
still  need  the  military  training  to  teach 
order,  promptness  and  obedience  to  au- 
thority. They  argue  that  the  home  in  re- 
cent years  has  become  a  more  or  less 
chaotic  institution  and  that  school  govern- 
ment has  been  affected  thereby  to  such  an 
extent  that  military  training  is  essential  to 
insure  discipline  and  balance.  It  is  true 
that  profound  social  and  economic  phenom- 
ena are  at  work  in  the  present  day  home. 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  home  is  strug- 
gling manfully  and  withal  intelligently  witn 
readjustments  made  necessary  by  modern 
civilization.  Where  children  are  involved, 
the  home  expects  the  school  master  to  do 
more  than  follow  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, which  compulsory  military  training 
suggests  for  hi.s  personal  ease  and  comfort. 
The  school  master  who  is  an  educator  may 
never  adopt  the  plan  of  education  suggested 
in  "Their's  is  not  to  reason  why,  their's  is 
but  to  do  or  die." 

Woe  betide  school  men,  our  common 
school  system  and  much  of  democracy  if 
the  military  mind,  rather  than  the  pedagog- 
ical and  social  mind,  is  given  the  leadership 
in  the  solution  of  educational  problems  and 
the  training"  of  our  school  boys  of  tender 
age.  In  this  situation  the  ultimatum  to  the 
advocates  of  compulsory  military  training 
should  be :  "In  the  name  of  Jehova  and 
the  little  red  school  house  on  the  hill,  keep 
your  hands  off  of  the  American  boy  until 
he  is  at  least  nineteen  years  of  age ! 


PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

By  Edward  B.  Krehbiel,  Professor  of  History, 
Leland-Stanford    Jr.    University 

Health  is  a  man's  wealth.  Those  who  enjoy, 
too  often  waste  it;  those  who  lack  it  are  indeed 
poor.  And  their  poverty  is  society's,  for  no 
society  of  weak  atoms  can  be  strong;  no  nation 
of  sturdy  individuals  can  in  the  last  analysis  be 
weak.  If  health  is  a  man's  wealth,  physical 
hardihood  and  stamina,  with  its  corresponding 
mental  fitness,  is  society's  guarantee.  To  the 
health  of  its  component  units,  then,  must  every 
society   look    that   would   survive. 

Democracy  is  a  nation's  title  to  survive.  We 
are  done  with  personal  servitudes,  with  privileged 
and  dependent  classes.  Only  that  society  which 
respects  not  class  nor  wealth  nor  creed,  but 
which  clings  to  toleration,  justice,  and  fair  play 
can    hope    to    proceed    far   into   the   future. 

The  schools  are  the  nurseries  of  democracy. 
They  did  not  nourish  in  the  days  of  tyranny; 
they  yielded  no  wholesome  fruit  under  military 
regimes.  But  without  them  men  would  be 
morally  and  socially  weak,  because  ignorant,  in- 
effectual, because  diffident.  Up  then  with  the 
schools!  Let  them  occupy  the  most  beautiful 
and  conspicuous  place  in  every  community  and 
enjoy  the  best  facilities  and  abilities  that  money 
can  buy.  No  investment  under  God's  great 
heaven  can  bring  a  richer  return  than  that  put 
into  the  liberal  schools   of  a   democracy. 

As  the  schools  promote  spiritual  freedom,  so 
may  and  should  they  become  the  conservators 
of  the  other  essential  of  democracy,  national 
health.  There  is  no  better,  no  equal  agency  in 
society  for  doing  it.  The  schools  reach  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  people,  reach  them  when  they 
are  young  enough  to  receive  the  greatest  ben- 
efits. Public  health  education  through  the  schools 
will  at  once  increase  the  usefulness  and  interest 
of  the  schools,  and  perform  a  necessary  public 
service. 


OBJECT  OF  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
(By    Dr.    Harriet    Randall    Flanders,    director    of 

Physical   Education,   State   Normal   School,   San 

Francisco.) 

The  object  of  our  educational  system  is,  clear- 
ly, to  train  our  future  citizens.  Almost  anyone 
will  readily  agree  to  the  old  formula  of  the 
to-be-desired,  "a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body"; 
and    only    through    the    medium   of   a    sound    body, 


developing  co-equally  with  it,  can  we  attain  in 
the  highest  degree  to  the  sound  mind.  Yet 
even  a  superficial  physical  examination  of  our 
adult  population  would  unquestionably  show  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  a  body  of  less— often 
far  less — than  its  maximum  soundness  and 
strength.  Enough  has  been  done  in  the  exam- 
ining of  school  children  to  show  that  physical 
defects,  often  remediable  but,  for  the  most 
part,  not  remedied  under  our  present  system, 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  This 
is  true  of  children  in  all  of  the  school  grades, 
even  the  first,  and  points  to  the  need  of  in- 
creased health-intelligence  in  the  home,  to  safe- 
guard the  pre-school  years;  an  inference  borne 
out  by  the  findings  in  many  a  "better  babies  con- 
test." And  not  the  least  discouraging  feature  of 
the  situation,  to  one  who  would  attempt  to 
bring  about  higher  standards  in  the  commun- 
ity, is  the  tendency  of  the  average  citizen  to  ac- 
cept this  subnormal  health  and  efficiency  as 
normal.  It  is  hard  to  overcome  his  inertia  when 
he  sees  his  own  view  the  one  current  among 
his    associates. 

Here,  then,  is  a  need  that  is  not  being  met; 
a  need,  to  meet  which  is  a  task  worthy  of  the 
best  efforts  of  "the  most  progressive  State  in 
the  Union," — to  secure  to  herself  a  citizen  army 
every  member  of  which  shall  have  been  given, 
as  a  result  of  the  State's  own  system  of  edu- 
cation, not  only  the  highest  mental  but  the 
most  thorough  physical  preparedness  for  the 
duties,    the    opportunities,    the    joys    of    life. 

An  excellent  plan  for  State-wide  physical 
training  has  been  embodied  in  a  bill  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  State  legislators,  a  bill  that 
has  the  active  support  of  a  strong  citizens'  com- 
mittee including  physicians,  educators  and  direc- 
tors    of     physical     training. 

The  working  out  of  the  details  of  this  will 
vary  under  differing  conditions;  but  in  our  all- 
the-year-round  climate  we  may  surely  hope  to 
have  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  our  physical 
activities  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  This  will 
be  true  even  for  the  formal  gymnastic  work, 
whose  value  for  the  correction  and  prevention 
of  bad  postural  habits,  to  which  school  life  con- 
duces, nothing  can  replace.  The  free  play  and 
the  games,  the  natural  activities  and  mode  of 
self-expression  of  the  child,  are  his  inheritance 
from  an  ancestory  reaching  back  through  the 
dim  past  to  the  very  dawn  of  history.  These 
draw  him  out  into  the  open,  where  heart  and 
lungs,  nerves  and  muscles  may  receive  by  nat- 
ural means  the  training  that  prepares  for  life, 
of  wlj-h  these  plays  and  games  are  the  pre- 
lude,  the   shadow  cast  before. 

What  ideal  conditions  we  have  in  athletics, 
graded  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  boy  or 
girl  and  wisely  directed,  for  securing  yet  greater 
vital  efficiency,  self  control,  subordination  of 
self  to  the  best  interests  of  the  team  ur  side, 
and  the  spirit  of  fair  play  and  honorable  dealing 
with    one's   fellows. 

Nothing  has  ever  been  devised  that  has  more 
aptly  and  beautifully  met  the  needs  of  boy  and 
girl  alike  for  companionship  and  directed  activ- 
ities under  wise  guidance  and  healthful,  stimu- 
lating conditions  than  have  the  Boy  Scout  and 
the  Campfire  Girls  organizations.  So  markedly 
had  the  older  of  these,  the  Boy  Scouts,  demon- 
strated its  value  as  training  in  "resourcefulness, 
vital  efficiency,  and  a  spirit  of  chivalry  and 
patriotism"  in  every-day  life  as  well  as  under  ex- 
traordinary conditions  and  in  grave  emergencies, 
it  has  seemed  little  less  than  a  calamity  to  have 
this  wonderful  power  for  civic  good  become  dom- 
inated by  the  spirit  of  militarism,  as  one  branch 
of  it  has.  And  it  is  cheering  to  note,  in  our 
midst,  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  whose  work  is  carried  on  in 
the  spirit  in  which  the  whole  big  movement 
had  its  inception.  Better  preparation  we  could 
hardly  find,  not  only  for  the  best  citizenship 
but  for  life-habits  of  active  exercise  in  the  open 
air  that  will  probably  do  more  than  any  other 
one    thing    to    keep    the    man    or    woman    young. 

And  the  natural  corollary  to  this  inclusive 
plan  for  securing  the  highest  standards  of  health 
among  the  children  and  youth  of  our  State  will 
be  sound  health-instruction.  The  biological  laws 
by  which  every  plant  and  animal  lives,  grows, 
adapts  itself  to  its  environment  and  passes  on  the 
torch  of  life;  the  how  and  why  of  health-habits 
deduced  from  these  laws  as  they  affect  our 
own  bodies — these  shall  become  matters  of  vital, 
practical  interest  to  our  children  and  shall  give 
them  new  standards  of  health — of  its  desirability 
and  its  possibility,  and  so,  aa  every-increasing  in- 
tolerance of  anything  less  than  the  best.  And 
these  children,  we  must  remember,  are  to  be  the 
parents  of  the  next   generation. 
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MILITARY   TRAINING   FOR  SCHOOL 
BOYS 

Does   America   Want   It? 

Someone  has  been  clear-headed  enough  to 
send  questionnaires  to  leading  men  and  women 
of  the  United  States,  asking  their  opinion'  on 
compulsory  military  training  in  the  public 
schools.  Were  space  available,  the  Journal  would 
publish  the  complete  harvest  of  answers  which 
may  be  obtained  in  booklet  form  by  writing  to 
room  1118  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco.  Only 
a  few  may  be  quoted,  nad  those  must  be  abridg- 
ed for  lack  of  space,  although  their  merit  begs 
for    a    full    transcription. 

Hannah   K.   Schoff 

(President    National    Congress    of    Mothers    and 

Parent-Teacher  Associations) 

The  effort  to  enact  legislation  for  the  intro- 
duction of  military  training  in  grade  schools 
would  be  the  drafting  of  the  childhood  of  Amer- 
ica into  military  service.  Has  the  country 
come  to  such  a  critical  pass  that  this  is,  neces- 
sary? Are  there  not  duties  and  responsibilities 
that  belong  to  a  later  period  of  life?  Has 
America  come  to  such  a  place  that  it  must  take 
the  freedom  of  choice  away  from  its  youth 
and  demand  specialization  for  military  service 
for  all?  These  are  the  questions  which  con- 
cern   every    parent,    every    mother. 

Our  country  stands  today  at  a  crisis  in  its 
history.  Granted  that  it  needs  an  army  to  en- 
force peace;  granted  that  the  millenium  is  not 
here;  granted  that  maintenance  of  peace  at  the 
cost  of  dishonor  is  too  great  a  price  to  pay, 
still  may  we  not  find  a  way  for  America  to 
lead  to  better  means  of  protection  than  to  re- 
quire that  every  school  be  a  military  school 
and  every  child  imbibe  all  the  attributes  of  war 
before  he  has  yet  had  time  to  imbibe  the  at- 
tributes of  peace? 

John    H.    Finley 

(President  Universitv  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
State  Commissioner  of  Education.) 
Against  military  training  in  our  schools  I  have 
protested  and  would  continue  to  protest,  not  be- 
cause I  object  to  the  drill  in  itself,  for  I  do 
not,  but  because  I  think  we  ought  "ot  to.  make 
that  which  implies  a  nerpetuation  of  interna- 
tional hatreds  and  brutish  warfare  a  purposeful 
feature  of  the  education  of  our  children.  I  can, 
though  with  difficulty,  conceive  of  conditions 
which  might  make  such  emergency  training  nec- 
essary; but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
we  are  to  let  our  whole  system  of  education 
reach  its  acme  in  recrudescent  savagery  or  in 
preparation    for    it. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 
(President  University  of  California) 
I  am  in  favor  of  some  such  system  of  uni- 
versal military  service  as  that  existing  in  Switzer- 
land. Military  drill  for  four  weeks  in  each  of 
two  successive  years  after  the  age  of  eighteen 
is  reached  seems  to  me  to  be  sufficient,  except 
for  an  occasional  call  to  arms  once  in  five 
years. 

Ellwood  P.  Cubberley 

(Professor  of  Education,  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University.) 
My  chief  objection  to  military  training  as 
such  for  school  boys  is  that  it  is  physically  dan- 
gerous and  often  results  in  permanent  physical 
injury,  while,  on  the  constructive  side,  it  of- 
fers little  that  is  of  any  educational  value  to 
hoys  or  of  much  use  to  us  from  a  national 
preparedness    point    of    view. 

Thomas  W.   Churchill 
( President    Board   of   Education,    New   York, 

1913-16.) 
France,  England,  Germany  and  Russia  have 
no  military  training  in  their  schools.  Switzer- 
land, whose  system  of  instruction,  though  it  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  equipment  of  the  nation  for 
war  as  well  as  for  peace,  excludes  from  the 
schools  anything  that  savors  of  militarism. 
I  As  a  form  of  exercise  it  is  inferior  to  an  in- 
telligently graded  system  of  physical  training. 
Guns  mean  shooting.  Shooting,  to  be  of  value, 
must  be  shooting  to  kill.  Could  you  get  a  fine 
distinction  drawn  effectively  in  your  boys  if 
you  taught  them  civics  at  ten  o'clock  and  fire- 
arms  at    eleven? 

Paul  U.  Kellogg 

(Editor  "The  Survey,"  New  York) 
We    Americans    stand    for    public    schools    and 
compulsory   education   for  the   purpose   of  giving 


the  next  generation  the  biggest  opportunity  in 
life  we  have  to  offer — to  make  them  fit  in  body, 
in  mind  and  in  spirit.  To  turn  that  broad  con- 
ception of  education  into  a  scheme  for  develop- 
ing soldiers — or  even  to  permit  it,  to  be  bent  far. 
in  that  direction — is,  to  my  mind,  as  senseless 
and  wrong-headed  as  to  twist  it  into  a  scheme 
for  universal  training  of  young  folks  as  scaven- 
gers, sanitarians,  doctors  and  nurses,  because 
we  are  constantly  threatened  with  the  encroach- 
ments  of   epidemic   diseases. 

Oswald    Garrison    Villard 
(President   New   York   Evening   Post.) 

I  am  opposed  to  military  training  for  school 
boys  on  moral,  spiritual  and  practical  grounds. 
The  Germans,  the  most  efficient  military  people 
the  modern  world  has  ever  seen,  have  never  even 
in  the  throes  of  this  dreadful  war  dreamed  of 
giving  military  training  to  school  boys.  When 
I  attended  a  "gymnasium"  in  Berlin  the  boys 
were  given  the  gymnastic  training  suited  to  their 
individual  physical  development.  The  authorities 
would  have  hooted  at  the  idea  of  pulling  the 
shoulders  of  these  boys  out  of  shape  with  guns, 
and  there  is  no  thought  of  introducing  school 
drilling  after  this  war  is  over.  I  know,  more- 
over, that  the  military  training  of  boys  in  public 
schools  in  this  country  is  a  farce,  so  far  as  mili- 
tary or  physical  results  are  concerned.  If  any- 
body doubts  this  let  him  watch  the  annual  field 
day  of  the  Boston  Public  School  Regiment. 
Thorough  military  training  of  boys  is  only  pos- 
sible   in    schools    that    make    a    business    of    it. 

On  moral  grounds  I  believe  the  argument 
against  it  is  unanswerable.  It  falsifies  values, 
lays  emphasis  on  brute  force  and  makes  directly 
against  the  ethical  training  which  is  supposed  to 
be   the   teacher's   first   duty. 

Charles   W.    Eliot 
(President  Harvard  University 

My  present  opinion  about  military  training  for 
school  boys  is,  first,  that  what  is  called  military 
drill  is  not  a  good  form  of  physical  exercise  for 
boys  between  fourteen  and  eighteen;  secondly, 
that  the  useful  part  of  such  military  drill  as  is 
now  given  in  a  few  private  and  public  schools 
is  the  "setting-up"  drill,  and  this  "setting-up" 
drill  ought  to  be  given  to  every  boy  during  his 
school  life,  but  in  the  form  of  calisthentic  exer- 
cises, having  no  military  purpose  in  view;  and 
thirdly,  that  training  in  the  real  work  of  a 
soldier,  that  is  marching  under  a  heavy  load, 
digging  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  ground, 
hand  grenades,  bayonets,  short  swords,  heavy 
and  light  artillery,  and  motor  vehicles,  includ- 
ing- aeroplanes,  should  not  be  begun  before  the 
twentieth  year.  For  these  reasons  I  am  oppos- 
ed   to    military   training   for   school   boys. 

David  Starr  Jordan 

(Chancellor     Leland      Stanford     Jr.     University., 

President    N.    E.    A.,    1915.) 

If   we    wish    to   develop   a   nation   of   free    men 

we    must    work    for    the    discipline    from    within, 

the    self-control   and    the    self-direction,   which   it 

is    the    aim    of   military   discipline  -to   destroy. 

Philander  P.  Claxton 

(U.    S.    Commissioner    of    Education) 

For  peace  or  war  the  country  needs  both  men 
and  women,  sound  in  body  and  mind,  with  high 
ideals,  strong  purposes  and  good  will,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  physical  health  and  strength  and 
the  control  of  muscle  and  nerve  that  will  enable 
them  to  make  their  ideals,  purposes  and  will  ef- 
fective for  their  own  and  the  public  good.  To 
this  end  every  public  school  and  every  other 
agency  of  education  should  make  the  care  of  the 
health  of  children,  the  establishment  of  health 
and  of  right  health  habits,  their  first  duty.  All 
schools  should  provide  such  means  of  physical 
culture  through  outdoor  and  indoor  games  and 
exercises  as  will  result  in  the  best  possible  con- 
trol of  the  body  and  all  its  members.  I  do  not 
believe  that  military  drill  in  our  public  schools 
is  the  best  means  to  this  end,  and  I  feel  quite 
certain  that  rifle  practice  in  the  schools  is  unde- 
sirable. There  is  so  much  else  that  is  better  for 
all  purposes  that  can  be  provided  at  much  less 
cost. 

John  Dewey 
(Professor    of    Philosophy,    Columbia    University, 
author    of    "School    and     Society,"     "Schools    of 
Tomorrow,"    "Democracy    and    Education,"    etc.) 

I  am  opposed  to  military  training  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  for  many  reasons,  among  which 
are: 

(1)  Experts  in  physical  training  are  agreed 
that  such  exercises  are  far  from  the  best  form 
of  physical   training  for  youth  of  this  age. 

(2)  The   usual   experience   of   military   schools 


(for  pupils  of  this  age)  shows  that  the  rigid 
discipline  of  this  part  -of  the  training  is  ac- 
companied by  relaxed  discipline  in  everything 
else,  students  not  feeling  responsibility  when 
not    immediately    under   the    direction    of    others. 

(3)  The  drill  is  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  a  factor  in  a  military  sense.  Germany 
never   resorts   to   this  method. 

(4)  It  puts  an  additional  burden  on  educa- 
tion and  a  premium  on  a  release  from  school- 
ing. If  youths  of  from  14  to  18  are  to  have 
special  training  it  should  be  given  to  those  who 
have  left  school.  They  need  looking  after  most, 
and  this  method  does  not  penalize  those  who  re- 
main at  school  by  imposing  upon  them  from  out- 
side a  non-educational  activity  bearing  no 
relation    to    the   rest   of   their   school   work. 

CHARLES    F.    AKED 

(Former  pastor  Fifth  Ave.  Baptist  Church,  New 
York,  and  First  Congregational  Church,  San 
Francisco.) 

Train  a  boy  to  arms,  and  he  will  want  to  use 
arms.  Make  a  man  a  master  of  an  art,  and  he 
thinks  about  his  art,  is  proud  of  his  art,  wants 
to  exercise  his  art.  Military  training  for  school- 
boys means  military  desires  for  men  and  mili- 
taristic policies  for  nations — and  war  for  the 
world. 


HAVE 


Uaalthv   QtrAna'      Oculists    and  Physicians 
ncdllllfiOllUngj    used  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

BOA  lit  If  II I  FvdC  niany  years  before  it  was 
CC1UIIIUI  tJCd  offered  as  a.  JJuuiesticKye 
Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Jfhysiciujjs  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Keliei'  for  fclyes  that  Need 
Care.  Tryitii*  your  Byes  and  in  Baby's  Byes— No  Smarting — 
Just  Bye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist— accept  no 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  oi  the  Exe  Free. 
MURI..E    EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,    Chicago.    III. 


THERE    IS 

JOY  IN  THE  PENMANSHIP  CLASS 

when  the  Palner  Method  of  Writing  is  taught  by  a  teacher 
who  has  qualified  unier  our  personal  direction,  through  our 
CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE.  Teachers  taught  quickly 
how  to  lead  their  pupils  progressively  step  by  step  from 
slow  finger  movement  handwriting,  and  cramped,  unhealth- 
ful  posture,  to  a  style  of  penmanship  embodying  legibility, 
rapidity,  ease,  and  endurance,  with  the  accompanying  hy- 
gienic position.  There  have  been  no  failures  when  the 
Palmer     Method     Plan    has     been     followed     with     fidelity. 

Complete  course  only  ten  dollars ;  three  months,  five 
dollars. 

Training  free  to  teachers  whose  pupils  have  been  pro- 
vided   with    our   penmanship    manuals. 

Write   today   for   complete    information. 

THE   A.    N.    PALMER    COMPANY 
30    Irving    Place  New   York,    N.    Y. 


FOUR 

ROUTES 

EAST! 


SUNSET  ROUTE:  Along  the  Mis- 
sion Trail,  and  through  the 
Dixieland  of  song  and  story.  To 
New  Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
El  Paso,  Houston,  and  San  An- 
tonio. Southern  Pacific  Atlantic 
Steamship  Line,  sailings  Wed^ 
nesdays  and  Saturdays,  New 
Orleans    to    New    York. 

OGDEN  ROUTE:  Across  the 
Sierras  and  over  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  Cut-off.  To  Chicago  via 
Ogden  and  Omaha;  also  to  St. 
Louis  via  Ogden,  Denver  and 
Kansas   City. 

SHASTA  ROUTE:  Skirting  ma- 
jestic Mount  Shasta  and  cross- 
ing the  Siskiyous.  To  Portland, 
Tacoma   and    Seattle. 

EL  PASO  ROUTE:  The  "Golden 
State  Route"  through  the  South- 
west. To  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
via  Los  Angeles,  Tucson,  El 
Paso,  and  Kansas   City. 

Oil    Burning    Locomotives 

No    Cinders,    No    Smudge,    No    Annoying    Smoke 

Unexcelled    Dining    Car    Service 

FOR   FARES   AND  TRAIN   SERVICE 
ASK  ANY  AGENT 

Southern  Pacific 

Write    for    folder    on    the    Apache    Trail    of    Arizona 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION   SOCIETY 
On  December  11,  there  was  held  at  600  Dtyisa- 
dero  street,  a  meeting  ol"  the  program  committee 
of    the    Public    Education    Society,    Dr.    Samuel 
,   presiding.     The  discussion  resulted  in  the 
net    of  the  invitation  of  the  program  com- 
...      tin-     Stale     Conference     of     Social 
ie«    to    take    charge    of   the   education    sec- 
tion   oi    the    conference    to    be   held    in    Oakland 
..n    April    22-27.     The -section   on   education   will 
be    in    charge     ["uesday    evening,    April   24th,    and 
,,„    Wed    esda;     afternoon,    April   25. 

*  *      * 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CENTER  OF  THE 
CIVIC  LEAGUE 
At   a   recent   membership   meeting   of   the    San 
isco  Center,  it  was  decided  to  organize  de- 
partment   work,   line   division   of  the    club   to   spe- 
cialize "ii  "Education."  Hereafter,  persons  joining 
the   club   may   signify   their  desire   to  join    one    of 
departments,  ami   to  share  in   its  privileges. 

*  *       * 

At  the  last  regular  membership  meeting  of  the 

,Center,    several    important    measures    were    pre- 

...  for  endorsement,  among  these  the  bill  for 

ical    Education   which   was  unanimously  ap- 

1.    ami    a    hill   authorizing   an    appropriation 

i  i  the  form  of  a  loan  for  the  completion  of  the 
San  Francisco  State  Normal  School.  This  was 
J   o   given   the   endorsement  of  the   Center. 

CITY  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 
A  call  has  been  issued  by  the  City  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  to  all  of  its  affiliated  clubs 
and  members  for  the  first  convention  of  the 
federation,  Wednesday,  January  31th,  in  the 
California  Club  House.  Clubs  desiring  to  present 
n  solutions  to  the  convention  are  requested  to 
send  three  typewritten  copies  to  the  chairman 
.if  resolutions,  Mrs.  John  C.  Ferine,  5690  Keith 
Avenue.  Oakland,  a  week  or  more  before  the 
convention. 

*  *      * 

The  theme  for  the  afternoon  program  of  the 
convention  will  be  "Physical  Education."  Mr.  E. 
B.  De  Groot  to  speak  on  the  physical  education 
bill,  ami  General  Woodruff  to  speak  for  the 
compulsory  military  training  bill.  The  prin- 
cipal speakers  of  the  day  will  be  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Dowell, une  of  the  three  most  prominent  women 
social    workers    of    America. 

*  *       * 

I  he    education    committee   of   the    City   Federa- 
tion  nf  Women's  Clubs  held  the  first  meeting  mi- 
ller   the    leadership    of    Dr.    Adelaide    Brown    on 
urday     morning,    January    the     thirteenth,    in 

ili.     r s   of   the    California   Club    House.    Many 

important    measures    came    up    for    endorsement 
i:l    discussion, 

*  *      * 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT  CONGRESS  OF 
MOTHERS 
The  San   Francisco  District  Congress  of  Moth- 
•    held    their    regular    monthly   meeting   on    the 
afternoon    of    Wednesday,    January    27th.      Miss 
Bird    Wilson    ami    Mrs.    S.    M.    Richardson    were 
the     speakers    of    the     afternoon.       Their    topics 
were  related;   Miss  Wilson  describing  a  recently 
formulated  bill  to  promote  physical,  standardized 
education    in    the    public    school;    Mrs.    Richard- 
son    analyzing    another    bill    which    would    estab- 
lish   compulsory    military    education    in    our    high 
ool    ami    which   the  bill   making   physical   edu- 
cation  conscriptive  would  oppose.     Mrs.  Richard- 
mi    said   in   part: 
Compulsory     military    training    in     our     public 
schools   is   against    all    American    ideals.    Women 
i     America   are   determined    to   resist   it   with   all 
the    influence   of   motherhood.     The   time   is   past 
when    any   organization,    or   individual   can    stam- 
pede   the    mothers     and    people    of    America    by 
singing   patriotic   airs   ami    waving  the   flag.     We 
all    honor    our    flag,    but    we    object    to    the    flag 
being    used    I-,   excite   the  military  spirit.     People 
us  the  only  way  to  secure  obedience  and  dis- 
im    in   our   schools   is   to   have   strict    military 
truction.      If    we    have    to    call    in    the    U.    S. 
army   in   discipline   our  boys  and   girls  and   make 
them    obey,    il    is   time    we    were   investigating   our 
lucation    and    discovering   where    the 
ble   is. 
We    believe   a    physical    training   measure    made 
mandatory,    will    meet    with    the    approval    of   the 
majority   of   our   people.      Have    we   the    right    to 
force    upon    our    buys   at    the    formative    period    of 
their  life  the   military  spirit?     Have  We  the  moral 
111     to    influence    the    entire    life    of    the    boy 
in  a   direction   which   i-  opposed   to  the  progress 
of    tin-    age?       Authorities     tell     us    that    military 
training   is   not   requisite   for  physical  good;   that 
gymnastics,    exercise    properly    supervised     bring 


the    strength   and   development   desired,   and   that 
better   discipline   may   be   otherwise  acquired. 

We  do  not  oppose  physical  training  in  the 
schools.  A  citizens'  committee  has  recently 
formed  which  is  formulating  a  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  our  present  law  covering  physical  educa- 
tion, and  which  is  permissive,  and  not  manda- 
tory. This  bill  proposes  compulsory  physical 
training  for  all  boys  and  girls  in  the  public 
schools,  from  eight  year  on.  We  believe  such  a 
hill  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  people, 
and  will  dispose  of  the  bill  introduced  before 
the  assembly  by  the  Hon.  William  J.  Martin 
of  Salinas,  making  military  training  compul- 
sory  in   all   the   high   schools   of  the   State. 

Mrs.  Richardson  read  the  preamble  from  a 
booklet  issued  by  the  National  Defense  League 
of  California,  formerly  the  Pacific  Coast  De- 
fense League.  A  few  sentences  are  herewith 
quoted: 

"Paper  Soldiers" 

"Congress  has  increased  the  regular  army, 
and  proper  appropriations  have  been  made  for 
a  larger  navy.  The  enlarging  of  the  army  was 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  American  public,  but 
now  it  is  realized  that  the  army  exists  purely  on 
paper.  Those  who  have  devoted  years  of  study 
to  military  science  declare  the  boy  movement 
and  universal  military  instruction  are  absolute- 
ly   necessary. 

"It  is  with  these  objects  well  in  hand  that  the 
National  Defense  League  of  California  is  mak- 
ing its  energetic  campaign  throughout  the  State 
backed  by  its  40,000  members  and  strengthened 
by  its  investigation  for  the  past  two  years.'  This 
league  is  conducting  a  campaign  of  education  for 
the  teaching  of  military  science  in  our  public 
schools.  We  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing propositions:  Military  training  in  the 
public  schools;  universal  military  training;  citi- 
zens' training  camp." 

The  booklet  of  the  National  Defense  League 
of    California    goes    on    to    say: 

Our  chief  object  at  the  present  time  is  the  in- 
struction of  high  school  pupils,  but  our  plans 
also  take  in  the  instruction  to  the  children  of 
grammar  schools  of  the  first  principles  of  mili- 
tary bearing,  so  that  when  they  pass  to  the 
higher  schools,  they  will  be  better  qualified  for 
a  more  thorough  course.  Laws  must  be  passed 
to  bring  about  the  change.  The  league  will  have 
to  bring  influence  to  bear  on  the  next  session 
of    the    legislature. 

We  have  been  hammering  away  for  two 
years  through  literature  and  personal  canvass. 
Our  activity  extends  into  every  county  in  the 
State  where  there  is  a  school  house.  We  realize 
we  cannot  effect  so  big  a  change  in  so  brief  a 
time  and  we  are  prepared  to  carry  on  the  data 
( ?)  for  adequate  defense  for  the  next  five  years 
or  more." 

*       *       * 

SAN   FRANCISCO   CONGRESS   OF 
MOTHERS 

A  board  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  was  held  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Ramona  Hotel  on  Wednesday  morning,  January 
17th,  Mrs.  Tomlinson  presiding.  The  consti- 
tution was  the  subject  of  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion. 


SECOND   DISTRICT   CONGRESS   OF 
MOTHERS 

The  Second  District  Congress  of  Mothers,  Mrs. 
Whitman  president,  held  an  all-day  session  on 
Wednesday,  January  10th,  in  the  Pompeiian 
Court  at  Hale's,  San  Francisco.  The  morning  ses- 
sion was  devoted  to  reports  and  experiences;  the 
later  session  being  divided  between  addresses  by 
Mr.  de  Groot  and  Mrs.  Rowell,  the  president  of 
the  State  Congress  of  Mothers.  Mr.  de  Groot 
analyzed  the  two  opposing  bills  to  be  presented 
to  the  State  legislature  of  1917;  the  bill  for 
compulsory  military  training,  and  the  bill  making 
physical  education  prescriptive  in  all  our  public 
schools.  Mrs.  Rowell  spoke  of  the  scope  and 
duty  of  the  individual  club,  and  of  the  aston- 
ishing growth  in  membership.  Short  talks  from 
the  floor  completed  the  day's  program. 
*       *       * 

FREMONT  SCHOOL 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  of  the  Fremont  School  on  McAllis- 
ter street  between  Baker  and  Broderick  Streets, 
will  be  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
February  2,  with  Dr.  Harriet  Randall  Flanders 
as  speaker  for  the  afternoon.  Her  topic  will  be 
"I  [ygierie." 

The  last  meeting  of  the  club  was  strictly  a 
business  meeting,  with  Mrs.  Shields,  the  presi- 
dent, officiating.  There  are  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five  members   of   this   active   organization. 


Facts 


;vs.; 


Fancy 


A  widely  circulated  advertisement  of 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  features  a  letter 
from  G.  M.  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
which  he  claims  to  have  secured  better 
results  with  Pitman  than  with  Gregg 
Shorthand. 

We  present  below  the  facts  as  they 
are  on  record  in  the  Department  of 
Education  of  New  York  State.  They 
speak  for  themselves. 

GREGG    CLASS 

William   Tobyansen 94 

Flora  T.  Sonberg  86     , 

Fred  E.  Wanstall   81 

William   T.   Rogers    80 

Aroos   Benneyan    75 

Margaret  A.   Vasey    72 

Mildred    Townsend    67 

Average  79.2% 

ISAAC  PITMAN  CLASS 

Eva    Roemmele    83 

Marion   Alley    80 

L.   Burton   Cassin    76 

James    Connors    73 

Lillian   Shapiro    72 

Dorothy  Hill    71 

Gladys    Bender    70 

Edwin  Paul   66 

Frances  Flanagan  64 

Adella  Knenstlinger   64 

Grayce  Shay   62 

Average  71% 

It  will  be  seen  that  Gregg  students 
made  the  two  highest  grades,  94%  and 
86%  (the  highest  Pitman  grade  was 
83%). 

The  average  of  the  Gregg  students 
was  79%  ;  the  Pitman  71%. 

The  Gregg  class  averaged  more  than 
11%  higher  than  the  Pitman. 

These  records  are  public  property, 
and  are  open  to  investigation  by-  any- 
one. 

Send   for  Booklet 

"The    Progress   of   the    Shorthand    Reform" 

Address   Dept.   W.  J. 

The  Gregg  Publishii  g  Co. 

New  York         Chicago       San  Francisco 
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.Announcement    £xtraor6inar? 

On  March  1st  and  2nd,  the  Sperry  Flonr  Company  will  open  their  elegantly  equipped  Demonstration 
Department  in  their  new  building,  corner  of  Green  and  Sansome  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

Readers  of  the  Western  Journal  of  Education  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  this  opening  at  which  time 
they  will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  new  Demonstration  Department  for  the  first  time.  Regular  classes 
of  instruction  in  Domestic  Science  and  Home  Economics  will  be  given  by  the  director  in  charge,  Mrs.  Norah 
Belle  Gardner.  The  classes  will  be  arranged  to  suit  your  convenience  as  the  Sperry  Flour  Company's  one 
idea  is  to  make  this  Department  of  real  value  to  the  progressive  women  of  California.  Training  in  Domestic 
Science  which  would  be  very  expensive  elsewhere  will  be  given  free  of  charge.  If  you  should  wish  further  par- 
ticulars, please  address  Demonstration  Department,  in  care  of  the  Sperry  Flour  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


SAN    FRANCISCO    STATE   NORMAL 
SCHOOL 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the  San 
Francisco  Slate  Normal  School  held  its  last 
regular  session  on  Friday  afternoon,  January 
12th,  in  the  children's  lunch  room  of  the  school. 
Being  a  business  meeting,  the  afternoon  was  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  measures  brought 
before  the  club  for  endorsement  and  support.  It 
was  unanimously  decided  to  give  support  to  the 
bills  recently  introduced  in  the  State  legislature 
asking  the  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  completion  of  the 
California  Building  for  the  Normal  School;  this 
appropriation  to  take  the  form  of  a  loan,  to  be 
covered  by  the  sale  of  the  present  buildings  on 
Waller    and     Buchanan     streets. 

Another  measure  endorsed  by  the  Normal 
School  Parent-Teacher  Association  was  the  bill 
which  proposes  to  standardize  physical  educa- 
tion and  make  it  compulsory  in  all  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  California.  Dr.  Harriet  Randall 
Flanders,  director  of  physical  education  in  the 
Normal  School  made  a  short  but  convincing 
appeal  to  tne  members  to  support  this  bill.  She 
urged  that  it  be  remembered  that  scholar- 
ship depends  on  a  physical  fitness,  and  that 
education  should  include  the  preparation  for 
scholarship  as  well  as  the  specialization  for 
mental  work,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  for  physical  education  would 
benefit  girls  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  boys,  and 
all  of  the  boys  instead  of  a  limited  class  of 
boys.  The  measure  received  the  hearty  endorse- 
ment of  the  club.  Plans  for  a  larger  member- 
ship were  discussed,  and  also  the  enlarging 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  philanthropy  commit- 
tee. 

%       %       * 

McKINLEY  SCHOOL 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  School,  Castro  and  18th  Sts.,  held  an 
anniversary  meeting  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
January  17th,  Mrs.  John  J.  Sheehan  Jr.,  presid- 
ing. Miss  Gallagher,  the  principal  of  the  school 
made  the  introductory  address,  telling  of  the 
founding  of  the  club  seven  years  before;  she 
herself  having  been  a  founder.  The  seven  past 
presidents  of  the  club  were  present  and  repre- 
sented   seven   years   of   faithful   activity. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Coffin  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
Home  and  Home  Economics,  giving  some  val- 
uable advice  on  "Buying."  Mrs.  Licht,  former- 
ly a  teacher  of  the   McKinley   School,  and  now 


at  the  Fremont  School,  contributed  a  recitation. 
One  hundred  and  ten  members  were  present. 
The  next  program  of  the  McKinley  Club  will 
be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "Patriotism,"  Feb- 
ruary 3rd,  in  the  auditorium  of  'the  McKinley 
School. 

*  *       * 

LAGUNA   HONDA 

The  Parent-Teacher  Club  of  the  Laguna  Honda 
School  is  one  of  the  clubs  that  pioneered  three 
years  ago  the  social  center  work  and  advocated 
the  enlarging  of  the  physical  training  department. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  lending  very  active  sup- 
port to  the  forming  of  a  singing  center  on  Tues- 
day evenings.  The  entertainment  arranged  by 
the  singing  class  committee  for  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, January  16,  met  with  hearty  response  by 
the  new  president,  Mrs.  James  E.  Warrack,  and 
members.  The  speaker  was  Mr,  Redfern  Mason, 
followed  by  Mrs.  D.  E.  F.  Easton,  who  gave  a 
reading.  Mr.  Alfred  E.  McMillan  is  the  director 
of  the  community  singing  class  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Recreation  League  and  the 
Board    of    Education. 

Mrs.  Warrack  is  sympathetic  with  the  work 
of  social  centers,  and  encourages  the  bringing 
into  the  school  building  of  neighbor  citizens 
for  singing,  lectures  and  debates.  At  the  last 
regular  meeting  of  the  club,  on  the  afternoon  of 
January  3rd,  the  Boy  Scout  Movement,  and  the 
aims  and  scope  of  the  work  was  covered  by 
informal  discussion.  Mrs.  Martin  Kuhl  was  the 
hostess  for  the  January  Home  Meeting  when 
Home    Economics    was   the   topic   for   discussion. 

*  *       * 

PEACE  PRIZE  CONTEST 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  School 
Peace  League  two  sets  of  prizes,  to  be  known 
as  the  Seabury  Prizes,  are  offered  for  the 
best    essays    on    one    of    the    following    subjects: 

1.  What  Education  Can  Do  Toward  the  Main- 
tenance of  Permanent  Peace.  Open  to  seniors 
in    Normal    Schools. 

2.  The  Influence  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Adoption  of  a  Plan  for  Permanent  Peace.  Open 
to     seniors    in     secondary    schools. 

Three  prizes  of  seventy-five,  fifty  and  twenty- 
live  dollars  will  be  given  for  the  best  essays 
in  both  sets.  The  contest  closes  March  1,  1917. 
For  conditions  and  all  particulars  address,  Mrs. 
Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  secretary,  American 
School  Peace  League,  405  Marlborough  Street, 
Boston,    Mass. 


SPRING  TERM  NOW  IN  SESSION 


smoo.oo 
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THE  APACHE  TRAIL 
By  EDXAH  AIKEN 


Because  the  heritage  of  all  Americans, 
new  or  assimilated,  is  daring — there  is 
something  within  each  one  of  us  which  re- 
sponds to  the  call  of  the  wild.  Xot  even 
generations  of  luxury,  not  steamheat  nor 
limousines,  neither  silk  hose  nor  valets  can 
deaden  the  pulse  of  an  American  to  the 
stimulus  of  adventure,  can  thin  and  whit- 
en the  blood  beyond  admiration  degree, 
at  least,  of  pioneer  courage  and  frontier 
romance.  The  demand  for,  and  success 
of  our  books  and  movies  of  even  an  un- 
real western  flavor  prove  that  the  pioneer 
talent  is  not  dead,  although  the  chance 
for  its  employment  is  yearly  growing  scant- 
er.  The  sex  topic  does  not  enjoy  in  our 
own  United  States  the  pre-eminence  it  com- 
manded, until  the  war,  in  Europe.  We  de- 
mand virility  for  our  heroes ;  and  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  display  their  frontier 
qualities.  Even  our  heroines  are  required 
to  have  red  blood  as  well  as  blue.  Readers 
who  would  abhor  to  be  caught  permanently 
in  the  setting  of  a  Bret  Harte  story  revel 
in  a  tourist  pretense  of  intimacy  with 
his  scenes.  Those  of  us  who  lack  the 
grit  or  muscle  to  join  the  walking  tours 
through  the  high  Sierras  follow  to  the 
foot  of  mountains,  or  as  far  as  automo- 
bile can  take  us,  to  enjoy  a  near-sensa- 
tion   nf    daring. 

There  is  therefore  a  psychological  as  well 
as  an  aesthetic  reason  for  the  immediate 
popularity  of  the  Apache  Trail,  that  road 
of  beauty  and  romance  which  brings  the 
grandeur  of  the  man-imprisoned  Roosevelt 
Lake,  the  caves  of  primeval  cliff-dwellers, 
and  the  foot-path  of  the  once  dreaded 
Apaches  within  reach  of  every  traveler.  The 
"Trail,"  a  romantic  insert  of  travel,  for 
automobiles,  is  an  hypothenuse  of  a  triangle 
whose  two  Sides  arc  bounded  by  the  tracks 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad.  This  line 
sends  regular  sleepers  to  each  terminal 
of  the  trail.  The  westbound  traveler  from 
Chicago,  New  York  or  El  Paso  may  wake 
t"  find  himself  in  Globe  with  breakfast  and 
a  luxurious  touring  car  waiting  to  carry 
him  over  the  inspired  and  inspiring  hy- 
pothenuse to  Phoenix;  and  there  a  sleeper 
stands  daily  headed  for  California.  Or  the 
eastbound  raver  may  jump  from  his  berth 
at  Phoenix  any  morning  of  the  week  to 
make  the  detour  over  grim  and  rugged 
mountains,  past  a  shining  lake  of  bene- 
ficence,  pasl  scenes  of  western  history,  and 
mi  i  t  at  Globe  the  thrice  weekly  sleeper 
which  carries  him  on  to  El  Paso,  or  Gate 
of   the    North. 

A  sybarite  may  follow  this  "trail,"  with- 


out sense  of  physical  decadence  or  self- 
abasement.  From  one's  seat  in  the  tonneau 
one  may  experience  that  renewing  shock  of 
pity  or  fear  without  chance  of  danger  to 
cuticle  or  clothes.  The  same  trip,  which, 
a  few  years  back,  would  have  been  an  or- 
deal of  danger  and  hardships,  now  made 
with  ease  in  a  Packard  twin,  bounded  at 
sunrise  and  sunset  by  a  Pullman  sleeper 
and  dining  service ! 

The  real  nature  lover,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  avail  himself  of  the  splendid  service  of 
the'  Phoenix-Globe  Auto-Stage  Company 
as  a  starter  only  for  a  trip  which  promises 
virgin  beauty  of  scene,  sport  and  excite- 
ment, and  even  yet  a  chance  at  adventure. 
The  Apaches,  it  is  true,  are  long  since  sub- 
dued. Subdued  and  domesticated  as  are 
the  waters  of  Salt  River  which  their  toil 
helped  to  confine  in  the  rocky  Tonto  Basin 
of  the  government  reserve.  But  there  are 
cliff-dwellings  to  be  discovered  in  those  fan- 
tastic and  high-colored  mountains ;  there  is 
buried  treasure  for  the  archaeologist  as  well 
as  for  those  whose  pulses  are  set  leaping 
by  the  story  of  the  Lost  Dutchman  mine 
and  the  buried  gold.  There  is  wild  turkey 
shooting;  cinnamon  bears  and  mountain 
lions  are  to  be  trapped  and  shot;  with  deer 
still  fleeing  from  the  open  season  from 
t  ictober  to  January  fifteenth.  Snow-cover- 
ed mountains-  invite  the  intrepid  mountain 
climber,  with  choice  of  camp  for  white  blood 
or  red.  Sleeping  bag  in  the  open  for  the 
adventurer;  or  comfortable  inn  known  as 
The  Lodge  on  Roosevelt  Lake ;  or  farther 
on,  the  farmhouse  at  Carr's  Ranch,  six- 
teen miles  north  of  the  lake,  reached  by 
ferry  and  automobile.  Limited  accommo- 
dations only  at  both  places,  and  seasoned 
travelers    wire   ahead    of   their   coming. 

The  road  itself  over  which  the  de  luxe 
automobiles  of  the  auto-stage  company 
pass  daily  is  American  enough  to  renew  the 
quality  of  blood  of  every  traveler.  In 
Europe,  kings  have  been  for  centuries  in- 
dulging in  the  luxury  of  palace  building; 
and  roads  were  therefore  made  thereto  en- 
abling not  only  the  kingly  ones  to  travel 
easily  to  these  wonder  palaces,  but  also 
commoner  folk,  that  they  might  gape  and 
wonder  with  contagious  sympathy  and  awe 
over  the  glories  which  their  sweat  and  their 
blood  had  made  possible  for  one  or  more 
divinely  appointed  personages  to  .nonopo- 
lize.  This  the  European  way.  Americans 
reverse  the  process. 

(  hir  machinery,  called  "government," 
erects  at  fabulous  costs,  monuments  of  con- 
servation, of  benefits  for  the  common  peo- 


ple. One  of  the  first  results  is  the  carving 
of  tributary  roads  over  which,  after  the 
construction  trucks  have  ceased  obstruct- 
ing, the  traveler  may  pass  at  his  ease  in  his 
own  or  hired  machine  in  search  of  the  mod- 
ern thrill.  For  those  conserved  waters  of 
Roosevelt  Lake  or  Laguna  Dam  or  Ele- 
phant's Butte  connote  luxury,  it  is  true, 
but  not  for  privileged  person,  or  class; 
they  represent  luxury  and  comforts  and 
security  for  the  common  people.  The  im- 
pounded waters  of  the  hill-crowded  lake  at 
Roosevelt  may  not  bring  to  the  looker-on 
the  sycophantish  awe  which  hushes  even 
republican  irreverence  at  Neueschwanstein 
or  at  Versailles;  they  do  not  add  their  ma- 
jesty to  the  apotheosis  of  a  one  man  glory; 
but  they  do  stir  the  democratic  blood  with 
the  courage  of  a  dream  and  the  daring  of 
its  achievement;  with  the  promise  and 
poetry  of  its  daily  service.  Beyond  the 
mountains  lie  millions  of  acres  unredeemed, 
and  of  desert  already  prosperously  reclaim- 
ed ;  of  gleaming  citrus  orchards  and  snowy 
cotton  fields ;  land  of  promise  and  fulfill- 
ment linked  by  this  road  to  the  dam  which 
secures  in  its  rocky  bed  that  silent  lake,  the 
lake  of  benevolence  and  destiny.  The 
American  way ! 

Superb  as  are  the  painted  cliffs,  the  whirl- 
pool rock — a  contortion  of  water-washed 
and  displaced  strata,  majestic  as  are  river 
and  lake  and  mountains,  it  is  not  beaut}' 
alone  which  has  made  this  road  a  national 
asset.  Historical  atmosphere  and  legend 
have  conferred  their  priceless  gift,  and  add 
the  stimulus  to  imagination.  It  is  not  so 
many  years  as  men's  lives  go  that  the 
Apache,  then  untamed,  roved  through  this 
mountain  gap  "where  your  cushioned  auto- 
mobile is  serenely  bowling.  The  prelimin- 
ary miles  of  desert  which  you  must  cover 
after  leaving  the  train  at  Phoenix,  across 
the  thousands  of  acres  pre-empted  by  the 
snaky  ocatillo,  the  tombstone  saguaros, 
and  the  palo  verde,  set  the  key  for  your 
fancy.  So  when  you  recognize  that  gloomy 
pile  of  rock  as  the  Superstition  mountain, 
legend  robs  at  once  your  motor  of  belief 
in  its  reality  or  durability.  It  is  a  Cinder- 
ella coach,  a  magic  carpet ;  a  frail  cradle 
of  fact  between  you  and  the  stern  reality 
of  the  desert  mountains.  It  is  a  miracle 
of  conveyance  which  may  vanish  and  leave 
you,  heir  of  pioneer  ages  to  prove  your 
quality  of  blood  and  endurance.  Perhaps 
the  ghosts  of  those  Apaches  who  murdered 
the  hunting  band  of  Pimas  while  asleep  in 
that  rocky  cleft  haunt  these  hills,  waiting 
for  you  the  instant  your  magic  carpet,  your 
Cinderella  coach  dissolves.  The  wind  howl- 
ing through  that  sinister  gap  is  the  same 
sound  which  the  second  band  of  Pimas  sent 
in  to  bury  their  dead — heard  as  the  voice  of 
an  angered  god.  The  wind  of  the  desert 
ever  has  a  personal,  vindictive  note.  You 
know  why  those  Pimas  fled ;  in  the  belief 
that  the  gods  of  the  mountains  were  angry 
with  them,  those  same  gods  whom  they 
were  convinced  had  slain  their  brethren 
for  encroaching  on  god's  territory.  You 
know  why  Pimas  and  Maricopas  shun  to 
this  day  the  Superstition  mountain,  al- 
though the  Apaches,  sharing  the  tribal  se- 
cret of  the  unprovoked  massacre,  used 
them  to  the  hour  of  their  subduing  as  a 
refuge    from    pursuit    and    civilization. 

It  was  at  the  foot  of  these  hills  of  super- 
stition where  in  1886  Lieutenant  Lawton 
(afterwards  killed  in  the  Philippines),  guid- 
ed by  his  chief  of  scouts,  Al.  Sieber,  round- 
ed up  a  band  of  troublesome  Apaches.  They 
retreated    in    a    running   fight,    the   soldiers 
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overtaking  them  at  that  rift  in  the  moun- 
tains yonder  which  is  still  called  Apache 
Gap  in  memory  of  that  bloody  resistance. 
It  was  a  rout  by  the  time  the  Indians 
reached  the  river  at  Mormon's  Flat,  the 
name  gained  by  another  Apache  horror,  a 
massacre  of  camping,  home-seeking  Mor- 
mons. Going  up  Salt  River,  the  braves 
finally  made  the  cave  which  they  christened 
in  their  own  blood  Skeleton's  Cave.  There 
the  soldiers  lost  complete  sight  of  the 
Apaches,  and  several  soldiers  were  picked 
off  by  the  invisible  Indians  before  Sieber 
thought  of  the  device  of  shooting  at  the 
roof  of  the  cave.  The  trick  worked ;  the 
bullets  glanced  down  distributing  whole- 
sale death,  and  driving  out  the  few  remain- 
ing' who  had  been  made  craven  by  the 
slaughter.  Ninety-four  Apaches  were  killed 
in  the  cave;  their  skeletons  waiting  for  the 
camera  of  curious  pedestrians. 

So  strong  is  the  sense  of  disbelief  in  that 
automobile  of  yours  that  you  expect  de- 
finitely to  see  feathered  heads  cropping  up 
behind  that  rock  which  looks  like  the  swirl 
of  waters ;  and  that  the  illusion  of  heat  and 
thirst  follows  you  in  spite  of  snow  and  ice 
bordering"  your  road  and  softening  the  al- 
most over-harsh  grandeur  of  the  mountains 
and  the  cactus-punctuated  canyons.  You 
sit  your  machine  as  though  it  were  a 
horse,  and  you  a  pioneer.  No  distant  des- 
cendant of  pioneers,  you  ;  you  hug  the  il- 
lusion of  being  a  part,  a  factor  of  the 
fearless  past.  It  is  you,  not  Al  Sieber, 
nor  Marshall  Reynolds,  nor  Hunkydory 
Holmes,  who  is  hunting  down  the  Apache 
Kid,  a  government  war  with  a  price  set 
on  his  head.  It  is  you,  in  a  far-gone  yes- 
terday, who  capture  him  with  six  other 
stolid  renegades.  Now  the  auto  becomes, 
in  fancy,  a  six-horse  stage,  and  you  are 
bringing  the  Kid  to  Globe,  your  real  ob- 
jective. At  Dripping  Springs  Wash,  it  is 
you  who  descend,  suggesting  that  you  thus 
lighten  the  road  up  the  grade.  You  take 
three  Indians,  handcuffing  them ;  the  other 
officer  guards  three.  Because  you  do  not 
talk  Apache,  you  do  not  heed  those  gut- 
tural mumblings.  You  do  not  hear  that 
shrill  whistle — and  then, — before  you  real- 
ized the  significance  of  what  is  happening, 
you  see  it  happen  to  the  man  ahead  of 
you,  to  Hunkydory  Holmes.  The  line  of 
three  Indians  snaps  like  a  sprung  trap 
around  the  unsuspicious  Holmes;  the  loose 
hand  of  the  outer  two  Indians  of  the  chain 
secures  the  gun,  and  then  it  is  all  over  with 
Hunkydory  Holmes  and  almost  over  with 
you.  Before  your  own  gun  is  turned  on 
you,  while  those  three  murderers  are  wrest- 
ling with  you,  the  gun  of  Hunkydory 
Holmes  is  trained  by  Apache  Kid  on  the 
stage-driver  who  raises  his  head  above  the 
coach  to  see  what  all  the  row  is  about ! 
Stage-driver  gone,  your  turn  next,  and  you 
are  hugging  the  reality  of  today  and  your 
Packard  car.  Over  into  the  mists  of  yes- 
terday, as  over  the  mountains,  and  into 
Mexico,  the  Apache  Kid! 

It  is  so  real,  this  pioneer  romancing!  It 
is  your  own  chauffeur,  owner  of  the  auto- 
stage  company  who  when  rounding  up 
cattle  near  those  same  Superstition  moun- 
tains, followed  the  impulse  for  supper  and 
found  at  the  door  of  the  kitchen  tent  the 
cook  of  the  camp  standing  with  his  hands 
high  in  air!  It  was  that  way  Wesley 
Hill  got  the  drop  on  Apache  Kid.  It  was 
because  of  that  primeval  instinct  for  sup- 
per which  enables  you  to  shake  the  hand 
which  shook  Sullivan's,  or  at  least  Apache 
Kid's.      Once    more    the    Kid   was    bound ; 


once  more  taken  on  the  road  towards 
Globe;  once  again  escaped,  and  the  last 
man  to  see  him  in  the  United  States  did 
not  live  to  have  his  hand  shaken,  for  he 
was  killed  for  the  horse  which  carried  the 
Kid  into  Mexico.  There  the  "Trail"  loses 
him,  unless  the  story  be  carried  over  into 
Sonora,  Mexico,  where  in  1900  General  Kos- 
kielitsky,  chief  of  the  Mexican  rurales,  sent 
for  Hill  of  the  Apache  Trail  route  to  identi- 
fy the  body. 

It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
Phoenix  to  Globe,  long"  enough  for  history 
and  legend  and  speculative  dreaming.  While 
you  wait  for  the  caves  to  come  in  sight,  or 
for  the  first  glimpsing  of  Salt  River  and  of 
the  famed  Four  Peaks  which  dominate  the 
landscape  and  the  distant  Mazatzal  range, 
you  discover  for  yourself  the  sculptures  in 
these  nature-carven  mountains  ;  you  accept 
some  of  the  legends  which  have  accumulat- 
ed around  the  landmarks  of  the  trail.  Skep- 
ticism rejects  the  Old  Woman's  Shoe.  The 
Old  Woman  who  had  so  many  children 
that  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  could 
never  have  subsisted  in  these  spare  hills; 
besides  it  is  not  a  shoe,  anyway.  Anyone 
can  see  that  it  is  a  giant's  foot — a  Rodin- 
esque,  an  Antaen  foot;  the  foot  of  a  ■Gulli- 
ver. The  toes  are  plainly  visible.  Where 
the  Lilliputians  were,  you  look  for  the 
Brobdignags !  There  were  surely  at  one 
time  giants  stalking  through  those  moun- 
tains. Your  fancy  sees  quite  plainly  those 
Little  People  of  the  caves,  swarming"  up 
the  toes  of  Gulliver!  Where  is  the  rest 
of  Gulliver?  Carved  by  storms,  and  de- 
stroyed by  storms  prehistoric?  Where  went 
the  little  people?  And  why  did  they  go? 
What  was  their  language?  Are  their  heiro- 
glyphs  to  be  discovered  in  those  hidden 
caves,  caves  which  wait  your  coming,  which 
may  disclose  the  secrets  of  a  vanished 
civilization?  Are  you  content  to  hug  your 
tonneau  all  the  way  to  Globe,  or  will  you 
forsake  it  at  Roosevelt,  and  ask  the  ques- 
tions which  are  troubling  your  ease  of 
the  mountains  themselves?  You  can,  if 
your  blood  is  still  red,  or  yearns  for  the 
reddening. 

Blood  acknowledges  the  hypodermic  of 
iron  when  the  story  of  the  Lost  Dutchman's 
mine  is  told  you,  while  passing  Boulder 
Creek.  But  lest  the  Trail  is  spoiled  for 
the  few  by  a  mob  of  fortune  hunters  that 
tale  must  be  kept  for  the  Trail !  The  beauty 
of  Roosevelt  and  the  surrounding"  moun- 
tains, of  the  Painted  Cliffs  on  the  Fish 
Creek  Grade,  the  beauty  and  the  historical, 
teasing'  charm  of  it  must  be  guarded  against 
the  multiplication  of  yourself,  against  the 
mob-fate  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  For 
awhile,  at  least,  let  it  be  kept  for  red  blood, 
not  over-run  by  effete,  languorous  white ! 

That  tiny  island  on  the  lake  nestles  into 
the  still  awed  waters  as  tenderly  as  does 
Fraueninsel  rest  on  the  bosom  of  Chiemsee, 
Lady's  Island !  Had  you  forgotten  the 
shrubbery-screened  inn,  the  belfry  of  the 
convent  where  at  sunset  when  you  landed 
the  nuns  were  softly  singing?  You  have 
an  antithetical  vision  of  the  tourist  dor- 
mitories of  the  Swiss  and  Tyrol  Alps.  You 
allow  your  own  indulged  fancy  to  build,  as 
easily  as  did  Aladdin,  a  low  lying  dwelling 
of  those  wonder-colored  boulders  which  en- 
raptured your  color  sense  on  the  way  to 
the  lake.  Jewels  of  the  giants,  dropped  in 
their  flight  from  some  primeval  flooding  of 
the  waters  You  build  an  Indian  structure 
of  those  mammoth  jewels ;  you  hold  them  to- 
gether with  mud.  And  then  you  weave 
screens    of   shrubbery   around    it,    like    the 


screens  of  Fraueninsel,  that  the  work  of 
man  may  not  mar  the  work  of  God.  It  is 
here  that  tired  bodies  like  your  own  come 
for  recorpuscling,  from  over-crowded  cities, 
come  to  sleep  and  eat  and  take  Nature's 
kindly  hypodermic  of  iron.  Your  fancy 
pleads  for  the  fishers'  huts  of  Lady's  Island ; 
you  thrust  tourist  grandeur  and  tourist 
tinsel  out — with  all  your  soul  you  thrust 
it  out,  for  this  is  the  Trail  of  Renewal; 
this  is  the  end  of  the  trail  of  a  vanishing 
adventure. 

Not  until  one  has  explored  the  corners  of 
Bavaria,  or  has  fallen  under  the  spell  of 
the  Rhine  or  of  the  Black  Forest,  does  one 
understand  the  inspiration  which  has  moth- 
ered the  art,  the  literature  and  music  of 
Germany.  Not  until  one  has  gazed  down 
on  Florence  from  Fiesole  or  from  San  Mini- 
ato  hill,  or  has  dreamed  one's  self  back  into 
the  past  at  Venice,  or  at  Rome,  can  one 
realize  the  contribution  of  history  and  leg- 
end to  the  art  of  Italy.  It  is  atmosphere 
even  more  than  beauty  which  inspires 
imagination  to  break  forth  in  song  or  story; 
art  issues  forth  timidly  from  a  crude  land. 

The  Apache  Trail  is  the  heritage  of  the 
poets  and  painters  and  the  music  writers 
of  America.  When  they  visualize  for 
themselves  the  swarming  of  the  Little  Peo- 
ple over  their  vanished  ladders,  when  they 
realize  the  last  stand  of  the  Apaches,  there 
against  those  actual  mountains,  those  Sa- 
guaros  their  gravestones;  when  they  desert 
the  automobile,  eager  to  experience  the  il- 
lusion of  thirst  and  detachment;  then  can 
they  paint  rocks  and  give  them  historical 
significance ;  or  write  music  of  legendic  at- 
mosphere ;  and  then  will  it  be  that  the 
whimsicality  of  Gulliver's  foot,  of  that  head 
of  Cochise,  or  of  many  a  herioc  Roland  will 
color  with  individuality  our  art,  will  mel- 
low the  music  of  ous  acquired  Fatherland. 

Painted  cliffs,  the  earth  forms  strangely 
reminiscent  of  Ober  Bozen;  Salt  River 
flowing  by  those  deserted  jewels  of  Gul- 
liver; the  achievement  of  Roosevelt  Dam 
with  perhaps  happily  for  you  the  waters 
escaping  over  the  spillways  as  from  a 
natural  Niagara;  and  then  the  more  gentle 
road  into  Globe;  the  distant,  snow-covered 
mountains  in  the  sunset  glow  for  all  the 
world  like  the  Dolomites ;  soon  the  glare 
from  Globe  and  Miami  smelters,  which  con- 
note pre-empted  resources  and  wealth  and 
luxury.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
are  completed.  Globe  is  here,  the  busy  lit- 
tle mining  town.  Your  engine  is  panting 
on  the  track,  ready  to  whirl  you  back  to 
Broadway  or  Wall  street,  where  "little  men 
of  little  soul  rise  up  to  buy  and  sell  again." 

But  that  silent,  imprisoned  lake  back 
yonder?  And  those  yet  unexplored  canons 
of  delight?  The  secrets  of  the  little  people 
to  be  discovered ;  the  music  to  be  made ; 
blood  tantalised  but  not  yet  transformed, 
and  those  landmarks  you  did  not  see?  And 
you  find  yourself  abandoning  your  sleeper; 
you  exchange  your  Pullman  tickets,  perhaps 
for  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle.  You  are 
willing  to  postpone  luxury  and  civilization 
for  the  past  has  touched  you  on  the  shoul- 
der ;  you  yearn  to  hear  that  call  of  the 
wild  from  the  brink  of  some  untrodden 
peak ;  you  secure  a  seat  in  your  Cinderella 
coach  once  more,  and  the  sunrise  finds  you 
fleeing  into  those  dolomiten  mountains,  fac- 
ing" the  wonder  glow  again! 
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The  abnormal  war  conditions  will  make 
it  necessary  for  the  California  Council  of 
Education  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  the 
membership  dues  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per 
year.  If  this  is  not  done  the  efficiency  of 
the  Sierra  Educational  News  will  be  greatly 
impaired.  We  advocated  an  increase  in 
rate  over  four  years  ago.  An  association 
cannot  exist  and  carry  on  its  work  on  $1.00 
per  year,  and  give,  in  addition   to  that,   an 

expensive  .  periodical. 

*  *■       * 

More  money  for  elementary  schools  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  state  and  nation, 
with  its  millions  for  material  progress 
for  military  preparedness  and  expensive 
government,  must  not  neglect  the  elemen- 
tary schools. 

Boards  of  Trustees  and  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation should  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  bonds  at  5  %  sell  now  at  big  premiums, 
and  should  during  1917  build  permanent 
buildings.  Money  is  cheaper  now  than  it 
will  be  in  1918,  1919  or  1920.     Sure! 

We  desire  to  assure  the  teachers  that 
the  retirement  salary  act  is  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  There  is  no  necessity  at  this 
time  of  making  any  changes.  It  is  possible 
that  by  1920  an  actuary  may  figure  out  a 
plan  of  adding  to  the  funds  so  as  to  war- 
rant some  few  changes.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  funds  are  sufficient  from  the  in- 
heritance tax  and  the  contribution  of  teach- 
ers to  carry  those  retired  for  some  years. 
Do  not  "agitate  a  rush"  of  legislation  on 
this  matter  yet. 

We  do  not  want  uniform  high  school  text 
books.  And  it  would  be  just  as  impossible 
for  the  State  of  California  to  publish  all  the 
high  school  text  books  as  it  would  be  that 
the  State  would  manufacture,  publish  and 
distribute  the  poetry  and  the  art  of  Cali- 
fornia. You  cannot  commercialize  great 
text   book;,. 

*  *        * 

Senator  S.  ('.  Evans  of  Riverside  County 
served  faithfully  for  many  years  on  the 
School  Board  of  Riverside  City.  He 
donated  beautiful  grounds  for  athletic  an'l 
play  purposes  for  the  schools  of  his  city, 
and  was  always  so  interested  in  schools 
that  he  frequently  visited  the  rural  schools 
to  study  the  needs  at  first  hand.  The  Stale 
is    fortunate    in    having    so    able    and    con- 

ientious  a  man  to  aid  in  making  the  laws. 

*  *       * 

Hon.  C.  C.  Young,  lion.  Hugh  Baldwin, 
and  lion.  Ben  Williams  of  the  Assembly 
are  best   known  on  account  of  their  educa- 


tional records.  Ben  Williams  was  teaching 
in  Inyo  County  and  resigned  from  his 
school  work  to  take  up  the  duties  of  a 
legislator.  Hugh  J.  Baldwin  has  had  a 
number  of  complimentary  editorials  in  the 
Sacramento  Star  on  account  of  his  strenu- 
ous work  in  behalf  of  many  excellent  bills 
in  which  he  is  interested. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Normal  Instructor 
and  Primary  plans  to  have  a  national  week 
of  song.  It  is  urged  that  it  should  be  the 
week  in  February  in  which  Washington's 
birthday  occurs.  There  should  be  a  re- 
vival of  popular  songs,  patriotic  and  other- 
wise,  in  every  school  house  in  the  land. 
If  you  will  address  NATIONAL  WEEK 
OF  SONG,  care  of  Normal  Instructor- 
Primary  Plans,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  you  will 
receive    free   suggestions    for    a    program. 

*  *•       * 

We  have  received  the  California  Biennial 
School  Report  from  1914  to  1916,  inclusive, 
issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Edward  Hyatt.  This  report  has 
some  very  interesting  educational  material, 
including  the  generalization  on  prison 
school  at  San  Quentin,  Preston  School  of 
Industry,  the  George  Junior  Republic,  the 
School  at  Folsom  Prison,  the  Thacher 
School,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Educational 
Directory,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  Employees,  State  Board  of 
Education  and  Employees,  Assistant  Super- 
intendents of '  Public  Instruction,  County 
Superintendents  of  Schools,  City  Superin- 
tendents of  Schools,  Kindergarten  Schools, 
Elementary  Schools,  High  Schools,  State 
X'ormal  Schools.  Some  of  these  are  written 
in  Supt.  Hyatt's  keen,  incisive  and  in- 
teresting style.  In  the  statistical  depart- 
ment we  recognize  the  able  and  interesting 
work  of  Job  Wood  Jr.,  the  statistician  of 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. Mr.  Wood,  in  compiling  statis- 
tics, has  by  his  recognition  of  comparative 
values  added  very  greatly  to  the  effect  of 
the   report. 

*  *       * 

The  California  School  Masters'  Club  held 
an  interesting  session  on  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 26th,  in  San  Francisco.  Lewis  B.  Avery 
presided.  Hon.  C.  C.  Young,  Senator  Jones, 
Senator  M.  B.  Johnson  and  others  spoke 
on  educational  legislation  now  before  the 
people. 

*  *       * 

We  raise  a  loud  voice  and  silently  work 
for  the  appropriation  for  the  State  Normal 
School  of  San  Francisco.  Let  us  have  a 
normal  school  building  worth  while.  Dr. 
Frederick  Burk  has  created  a  new  kind 
of  Normal  graduate.  His  institution  stands 
for  creative  work.  Give  the  school  a  build- 
ing and  environment,  in  the  Exposition 
grounds  that  will  be  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  school. 

*  *       * 

We  have  received  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Elementary  Schools.  It  is  a 
record  of  the  work  performed  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Naught  during  the  past  two  years.  It  has 
many  interesting  features  and  it  treats  of 
the  various  attractions  of  the  elementary 
schools.  Trustees  and  teachers  may  secure 
a  copy  by  writing  to  Dr.  McNaught,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

*  *       * 

Senator  F.  M.  Carr  of  Alameda  County 
has  served  as  a  deputy  in  Superintendent 
Fricke's  office.  He  is  a  wide-awake,  com- 
petent school  man,  and  will  watch  with  in- 
terest  all   school   legislation. 


California  Teachers'  Association,   Southern 
Section 

PI  eld  at  Los  Angeles,  December  20,  21, 
22,  1916,  and  the  teachers'  institutes  of  Los 
Angeles  County  School  District,  Orange 
County,  Riverside  County,  San  Diego 
County,  Long  Beach  City,  Los  Angeles 
City  School,  Pasadena  City  School,  Pomona 
City,  Riverside  City,  San  Diego  City,  Santa 
Ana  City,  Santa  Monica  City,  each  held 
separate  meetings. 

This  was  one  of  the  largest  meetings 
.ever  held  in  Southern  California,  and  per- 
haps the  largest  meeting  from  point  of 
numbers  ever  held  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. The  president  was  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson 
of  Los  Angeles;  Vice-President,  J.  F.  West 
of  San  Diego,  and  Secretary,  Jerome  Cross 
of  Pasadena.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
various  auditoriums  and  high  school  build- 
ing of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  when 
they  published  a  directory  of.  the  meeting 
places,  it  really  meant  a  directory.  It  re- 
quired over  three  pages  of  program  to  list 
the  names  of  the  speakers.  Dr.  E.  B. 
Bryan,  President  Colgate  College,  Hamil- 
ton, N.  Y.,  was  a  man  with  a  very  strong 
educational  message.  He  was  not  always 
logical,  but  he  was  always  eloquent.  Dr. 
Walter  A.  Jessup,  President  University  of 
Iowa,  was  on  many  programs  in  many 
places,  and  belongs  to  the  Middle  West 
type  of  men,  who  are  good,  but  not  neces- 
sarily great.  Professor  Dykema,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  was  a  wonder  in  music. 
Professor  Harry  Kendall  Bassett,  in  his 
interpretation  of  Field,  Riley  arid  folk  lore 
stories,  fables,  and  story  telling,  was  really 
the  delight  and  success  of  the  association. 
There  was  more  favorable  comment  upon 
his  ability  to  get  in  sympathetic  touch  with 
the  teachers  than  of  any  of  the  other  speak- 
ers. Professor  Paul  Shorey  of  the  classical 
department  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
was  keen  and  classical  in  his  fine  intellec- 
tual saber  thrusts.  Coming  on  the  pro- 
gram on  the  evening  after  Mr.  Jessup,  he 
was  a  rich  intellectual  treat.  Even  if  he 
did  place  Bret  Harte  as  a  poet  above 
Joaquin  Miller,  and  did  not  seem  to  have 
come  in  contact  with  some  of  our  new 
writers  in  the  West,  like  Herbert  Bashford, 
W.  H.  Carruth  and  others.  Mrs.  Cora  Wil- 
son Stewart  of  Kentucky  was  also  a  spell- 
binder. She  could  make  her  audience  weep 
and  laugh  and  sympathize  with  her,  and 
make  them  feel  what  she  felt  for  the  people 
in  Kentucky.  Among  the  musicians  were 
Mme.  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,  Mme. 
Ester  Palliser,  Signor  E.  C.ampana.  Among 
the  local  people  of  note  were  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education.  Dr.  Albert  Shields, 
the  new  Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles, 
made  a  number  of  addresses,  and  while 
there  seemed  some  difference  of  opinion  in 
reference  to  his  judgment  of  men  and 
measures,  there  was  no  question  about  his 
brilliancy  as  a  speaker,  arid  his  keen  in- 
sight into  the  educational  problems.  Mark 
Keppel  was,  as  usual,  the  strong  man  of 
the  association,  and  there  were  many  ex- 
pressions that  his  county  institute  was 
managed  with  skill  and  effectiveness,  an  : 
tiiat  the  teachers  expressed  very  great  de- 
light and  pleasure  at  the  program  offered 
them. 


The  schoolmasters  banquet  on  Thursday 
evening  was  of  unusual  interest.  The 
speeches  were  bright  and  interesting.  Dr. 
Jesse  F.  Milspaugh  presided.  The  program 
filled  109  pages,  and  was  so  varied  that  it 
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would  be  impossible  to  review  the  same  in 
detail.  The  election  of  officers  on  Friday 
afternoon,  at  the  business  meeting,  was  of 
unique  interest  to  an  outsider.  Of  the 
6,000  members  of  the  association  less  than 
600  were  present  at  the  meeting  to  vote  on 
the  business  affairs  of  the  association.  The 
resolutions  were  adopted  without  discus- 
sion. More  money  was  appropriated  for 
the  Sierra  Educational  News,  and  more 
money  appropriated  for  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  Education.  The  nominating 
committee  brought  in  a  report  naming  can- 
didates for  the  various  offices.  Miss  Edith 
Hodgkins,  in  a  very  creditable  speech,  nom- 
inated Mrs.  Grace  Stanley  of  San  Bernar- 
dino for  president.  There  were  a  number 
of  speeches  made  from  the  floor  in  favor  of 
giving  elementary  teachers  more  represen- 
tation in  the  management  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  when  the  vote  was  taken  Mrs. 
Stanley  was  elected  by  a  large  majority. 
Jerome  Cross  was  elected  secretary. 


The  California  Teachers'  Association, 
Bay  Section,  will  be  held  in  Oakland,  April 
2,  3,  4,  5.  C.  J.  Du  Four,  the  president,  is 
making  out  a  fine  program. 


The  Inyo  County  Institute  was  held  at 
Bishop,  January  2,  3,  4,  Superintendent 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Clarke  presiding.  Roy  Cloud, 
Mrs.  L.  V.  Sweesy,  Will  C.  Wood,  and 
Mrs.  May  Henshall  were  on  the  program 
as  speakers. 


Flon.  Will  C.  Wood  will  be  one  of  the 
lecturers  at  the  Columbia  University  dur- 
ing the  summer  session  of  1917. 


An  article  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Sierra  Educational  News,  on  teachers'  sal- 
aries, has  the  figures  on  San  Francisco 
wrong.  The  maximum  salary  paid  San 
Francisco  teachers  is  one-sixth  more  than 
given  in  the  statement. 


Dr.  Margaret  Schallenberger  McNaught 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  at- 
tend the  great  meeting  of  superintendents 
in  Kansas  City  next  month. 


Superintendent  A.  C.  Barker  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  retire  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  as  City  Superintendent  of 
Oakland. 


Dr.  Ernest  B.  Hoag,  the  author  of 
"Health  Index  for  Children,"  published  by 
Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.,  as  a  recent 
visitor  to  the  institutions  of  learning  in 
Northern  California.  Dr.  Hoag  is  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Health  of 
Los  Angeles  City. 


The  High  School  Principals'  Convention, 
Riverside,  Dec.  27th  to  30th,  inclusive 

The  Second  Annual  Convention  of  High 
School  Principals  was  held  in  the  Mission 
Inn,  December  27th  to  30th.  Will  C.  Wood 
arranged  an  excellent  program,  and  selected 


The  European  Background 

of 

American  History 

THE  BOURNE  AND  BENTON  SERIES 

Introductory    American    History 
Cloth— 359  Pages— Price,  64c 

1.  Embodies   the   course  for  the   Sixth   Grade,   recommended   by   the    Committee   of 
Eight,   of  which   Dr.   Bourne  was   a   member. 

2.  Interesting,   well    written    and   not    too  difficult  for  the  Sixth  Grade. 

3.  Used  as  the  text  by  a  number  of  California   Counties  and   Cities  including  Oak- 
land,  Riverside   and   Vallejo. 


History  of  the  United  States 
Cloth— 578  Pages— Price,  $1.12 

1.  Broadens   and   enriches   the   course  for  the    Seventh   and    Eighth    Grades. 

2.  Lifts  the  subject  out  of  the  realm  of  provincialism  and   treats   the   United   States 
as  one  of  the  world  powers. 

3.  Emphasizes  the  social  and  industrial  progress  as  well  as  the  political. 

4.  Recommended   in   the   courses   of  a  number   of    California    Cities    and    Counties. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


565   MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
G.   H.    Chilcote,   Manager 


Charles  F.  Scott 


the  following  presiding  officers  for  the 
various  meetings:  Dr.  W.  H.  Snyder, 
Principal  of  the  Hollywood  High  School ; 
Principal  C.  E.  Keyes,  Oakland  High 
School;  Dr.  A.  W.  Scott,  Principal  Girls' 
High  School,  San  Francisco;  Principal  Noel 
H.  Garrison,  Stockton  High  School.  Prin- 
cipal T.  L.  Brecheen  of  Ceres  acted  as 
secretary,  and  was  assisted  by  Principal  A. 
W.  Armitage  of  Elk  Grove.  The  chairman 
of  the  City  High  School  section  was  Prin- 
cipal E.  Morris  Cox,  Fremont  High  School, 
Oakland;  County  and  Union  High  School 
section,  W.  T.  Randall,  Principal  El  Cen- 
tro.  Miss  Ethel  P.  Andrus,  Principal  Jef- 
ferson High  School,  Los  Angeles,  acted  as 
Secretary  of  the  City  High  School  section, 
while  Principal  R.  S.  French  of  Crockett 
acted  with  Chairman  Randall,  as  secretary. 

Among  the  principal  addresses  delivered 
were  those  of  E.  P.  Clarke,  State  Board  of 
Education ;  W.  Scott  Thomas,  U.  C. ;  E.  R. 
Snyder,  Sacramento ;  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Lieutenant-Governor  Stephens.1  The 
main  discussions  by  the  high  school  prin- 
cipals were  on  the  Intermediate  School ; 
the  Junior  College,  a  spirited  debate,  Mil- 
itary Training  vs.  Physical  Education ;  a 
symposium  on  the  extension  of  the  high 
school ;  Co-operation ;  Uniformity,  etc., 
etc.  The  resolutions  stood  for  free  high 
school  texts,  but  opposed  uniformity,  visual 
education,  a  survey  of  occupations,  provid- 
ing for  country,  union,  and  joint  union, 
junior  colleges,  and  other  changes  of  more 
or  less  importance. 


Miss    Pearle    Rutherford    of    Butte    Co., 


SUPT.   GRACE   STANLEY 
President    C.   T.   A.,   Southern    Section 


Miss  Mamie  Lang  of  Tehama  and  S.  M. 
Chaney  of  Glenn  met  Professor  O.  J.  Kern 
of  the  U.  C.  at  Chico,  on  January  25th,  to 
discuss  the  standardization  of  rural  schools. 


Teachers :  Send  10  cents  to  The  Woman's 
National  Publishing  Co.,  Atascadero,  Cai., 
and  get  the  "Illustrated  World"  for  a  whole 
year.  It  is  worth  ten  times  the  price.  Re- 
member, 10  cents  is  all  it  costs  for  one 
year.     Send  now. 
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Conducted  by  W.  H.  Weeks,  Architect 


Planning  a  Public  School  Building 
The  planning  of  the  public  school  in  late 
years  has  presented  a  more  interesting  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  more  complex  problem 
than  formerly.  The  paternal  tendency  of 
education,  so  much  in  evidence  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  has  had  much  to  do  with  adding 
to  the  complication  of  the  school  plan. 

The  best  grade  schools  have  included 
sewing  and  domestic  science  and  manual 
arts,  introduction  of  open-air  classes  and 
greatest  interest  in  and  enlarged  activities 
in  the  kindergarten  have  all  added  to  the 
complication  of  the  plan,  but  it  is  in  the 
High  Schools  of  "our  State  that  we  notice 
the  greatest  progress.  The  polytechnic 
idea  in  our  high  schools  has  broadened  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  takes  in  many  occu- 
pations with  specially  designed  and  equip- 
ped departments  for  each  branch,  where 
practical  demonstrations  can  be  given  as 
well  as  the  theoretical. 

ESSENTIAL   FEATURES   OF   A  MODERN 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING 

It  is  my  desire  in  this  article  to  call  atten- 
tion in  a  general  way  to  the  essential  features  to 
be  considered  in  the  planning  of  the  modern  high 
school  building  suitable  to  the  smaller  coast 
cities.  In  the  larger  cities,  where  there  are  two 
or  more  high  schools,  the  English  High  is  usually 
separated  from  the  Technical.  In  the  smaller 
cities,  the  various  courses  are  taught  in  6ne 
building  or  group  of  buildings  forming  a  unit. 
It    is    to    the    latter    class    these    notes    apply. 

The  arcihtect  and  board  will  find  valuable  as- 
sistance in  arranging  the  plan  by  consulting  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments,  the  prin- 
cipal, and  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Close 
study  of  the  school  needs  and  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  various  demands  and  ideas  of 
the  educators,  who  many  times  have  formed  very 
definite  notions  of  what  they  wish  incorporated 
in  the  new  plan,  is  important  if  satisfactory  re- 
sults are  to  be  obtained. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  class 
rooms  of  a  grade  school  and  a  high  school  is 
that  the  grade  school  classroom  is  provided  with 
a  cloak  room  or  wardrobe — the  high  school  class- 
room usually  accommodating  fewer  pupils  than 
those  of  the  grade  school.  The  average  grade 
school  classroom  accommodates  about  forty- 
eight  pupils,  while  the  high  school  class  should 
not    exceed    thirty-five    pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  classrooms,  recita- 
tion rooms  to  accommodate  about  twenty  pupils 
should  be  provided.  These  small  rooms  can 
average  about  one-half  the  number  of  class-  . 
rooms.  The  economical  plan  would  be  to  ar- 
range rooms  in  proportion  to  suit  the  different 
classes   and   studies. 

Locker  Rooms 
In  the  standard  two-story  and  basement  school 
the  locker  rooms  are  usually  provided  in  the 
basement,  largely  on  account  of  economy,  con- 
venient to  the  entrances.  In  these  lockers  are 
kept  the  pupil's  wraps,  hooks,  and  other  essen- 
tials. 

Some  high  schools  place  the  lockers  in  the 
hallways.  This  practice  is  not  to  be  commended. 
It  detracts  greatly  from  the  appearance  of  the 
corridors  and  is  lacking,  in  privacy  and  con- 
venience to  toilet  conveniences.  The  most  satis- 
factory arrangement,  where  money  is  not  lim- 
ited, is  to  provide  locker  rooms,  for  both  sexes, 
off  thi-  main  corridors,  well  lighted  and  ventil- 
ated, with  toilet  rooms  in  close  connection.  Suf- 
ficient space  should  be  allowed  in  the  locker 
rooms  to  prevent  the  crowding  and  confusion 
after  periods. 

Provision  for  the  storage  of  bicycles  should  be 
provided,  especially  where  the  district  is  large 
and  pupils  have  to  come  from  a  distance.  This 
room  should  be  easy  of  approach  ami  provided 
with    suitable  racks   for   holding   the   machines. 

Drawing  Rooms 
Two    rooms    for   drawing   are   usually   provided, 
for  which  north  light  is  preferable.     The  one  for 
mechanical  drawing  can  be  placed  in  the  manual 


training  building,  as  the  manual  training  instruc- 
tor very  often   teaches  the  mechanical  drawing. 

The  department  for  science,  consisting  _  of 
physical  laboratory,  lecture  room,  chemical 
laboratory,  and  biological  laboratory,  should  be 
grouped  together,  if  possible,  making  easier 
supervision  for  the  head  of  the  science  depart- 
ment. The  chemical  and  physical  laboratories, 
including  the  science  lecture  room,  should  aver- 
age at  least  three  standard  size  classrooms,  not 
including  the   necessary  apparatus   rooms. 

Provision  is  usually  made  for  a  class  of  twen- 
ty-four in  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories, 
and  the  usual  equipment  of  the  chemical  labor- 
atory is  three  chemical  tables  for  eight  pupils 
each — the  latest  arrangement  used  by  the  writer 
is  a  table  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  with 
instructor's  table  in  the  center.  The  main  table 
accommodates  twenty-four  pupils,  and  each  pupil 
is  provided  with  a  small  experiment  fume  hood, 
also  sinks  and  gas  connections,  which  are  neces- 
sary parts  of  each  table.  Chemical  cases  are  also 
provided  convenient  for  the  use  of  each  pupil, 
also  a  small  fireproof  chemical  store  closet  for 
the  storing  of  dangerous  chemicals.  A  prepara- 
tion room  is  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
chemical   laboratory. 

Physcial  Laboratory 
The  physical  laboratory  is  usually  provided 
with  six  tables  for  four  pupils  each.  The  writer 
has  used  three  long  tables  in  his  later  installa- 
tions, which  seems  to  have  given  greater  satis- 
faction to  the  instructors — this  arrangement  elim- 
inates one  aisle,  giving  more  table  room.  The 
tables  should  have  electrical  and  gas  connec- 
tions and  ample  storage  space.  A  large  sink  is 
indispensable  in  the  physics  laboratory.  A 
motor  generator  set  and  switchboard  should 
be  installed  to  provide  current  of  any 
voltage  to  the  tables,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  may  become  part  of  the  equipment  for  the 
student's  use  for  experimental  purposes.  A  dark 
room,  with  sink  and  shelves,  also  a  room  for 
preparation  and  apparatus  should  be  connected 
with  the   physical   laboratory. 

Science   Room 

The  science  lecture  room  is  more  convenient 
if  placed  between  the  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories  with  the  apparatus  rooms  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories  adjoining,  if 
possible.  The  lecture  room  is  used  at  all  times 
by  the  different  classes,  and  should  be  fitted  up 
with  fume  hood,  instructor's  table,  and  with 
necessary  stock  cabinet.  It  should  be  provided 
with  tablet  arm  chairs,  placed  on  raised  plat- 
forms. In  the  rear  of  the  lecture  room  is  placed 
the  stereoptican  stand  for  projecting  pictures  on 
a' screen  provided  at  the  back  of  the  instructor's 
table.  In  order  to  make  proper  use  of  the  lan- 
tern, provision  must  be  made  by  means  of 
opaque  shades  to  darken  the  room  in  the  day 
time.  Water,  gas  and  electric  connections  must 
be  provided  to  the  instructor's  table,  while  back 
of  it  a  sliding  blackboard  with  each  section 
balanced   on-  weights   is   necessary. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  more  convenient 
if  arranged  to  be  near  the  other  laboratories  and 
convenient  to  the  lecture  room.  It  should  have 
ten  desks  seating  four  pupils,  or  twenty  desks 
seating  two  pupils  each.  Should  have  a  south 
or  southeast  exposure  for  propogation.  Should 
have  a  specimen  storage  room,  plant  shelf,  and 
instructor's  table,  with  running  water  and  gas 
connections,   and   an  aquarium. 

Commercial  Department 

The  commercial  department,  consisting  of 
bookkeeping  room,  typewriting  room,  and  room 
for  stenography,  should  be  connected  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  for  the  closest  supervision  by 
the  head  of  the  department.  The  bookkeeping 
room  is  fitted  up  with  special  bookkeeping  desks, 
and  should  be  one  and  one-half  times  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  classroom.  The  school  bank  is  lo- 
cated at  one  end  in  the  larger  schools.  An  office 
should  be  provided  for  the  department  head, 
provided  with  ample  storage  closet  for  the  large 
supplies  of  stationery.  The  typewriting  room 
should  be  provided  with  typewriting  desks.  The 
stenography  room  is  better  placed  when  arranged 
to  come  between  the  bookkeeping  room  and 
typing  room.  Glass  partitions  are  desirable 
in  the  smaller  schools  between  rooms,  so  that 
the  head  of  the  department  can  command  a  view 

of  all   three  rooms  at  one  time. 


Domestic  Science 

The  domestic  science  department  in  the  best 
schools  usually  consists  of  cooking  room  and 
model  dining  room,  where  the  pupils  have  prac- 
tical instruction  in  setting  the  table  and  serv- 
ing a  meal.  In  many  of  the  latest  high  schools, 
model  apparatuses  are  provided,  consisting  of  a 
living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  bedroom, 
bathroom  and  laundry,  all  arranged  and  fitted  up 
similar  to  resemble  the  home  conditions,  so  that 
the  pupils  may  be  instructed  in  household  man- 
agement, and  the  details  of  housekeeping. 

The  cooking  room  is  provided  with  a  continu- 
ous table  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  to  ac- 
commodate twenty  to  twenty-four  pipes,  with 
instructor's  and  supply  table  in  the  center.  The 
tables  are  provided  with  small  gas  stoves  and 
small  sinks.  A  large  coal  range  and  gas  stove 
should  be  provided.  At  least  two  wash  trays 
should  be  installed  for  the  cooking  rooms,  also 
electric  outlet  for  ironing  boards.  Racks  for  dish 
towels  should  be  part  of  the  furnishings.  Apron 
lockers  are  necessary  for  the  pupils  to  store  their 
aprons  and   caps   in. 

The  sewing  room  should  be  one  and  one-half 
times  the  size  of  a  class  room,  and  furnished 
with  work  and  cutting  tables,  lockers  for  each 
student's  work,  sewing  machines,  also  a  fitting 
room,  with  triple  mirrors.  Running  water  should 
be  provided,  and  ironing  boards  and  outlets  for 
electric   irons. 

Study  Hall 

A  study  room,  at  least  equal  to  two  class 
rooms,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  school, 
should  be  a  part  of  the  plan.  A  good  arrange- 
ment is  to  have  the  library  form  a  part  of  the 
study  hall,  making  it  possible  for  the  teacher 
supervising  the  study  hall  to  take  care  of  the 
library  at  the  same  time.  This  arrangement 
makes  it  very  convenient  for  the  students'  use 
during   the    study   period. 

Principal's   Office 

The  principal's  office  should  be  located  as  near 
as  possible  to  a  main  entrance,  and  should  con- 
sist of  a  public  and  private  office,  the  outer  of- 
fice for  clerk  and  those  in  waiting. 

In  the  principal's  public  office  should  be  lo- 
cated, the  telephone  exchange,  bulletin  board, 
public  telephone,  -files  for  records,  master  clock, 
etc. 

Separate  rooms  should  be  provided  for  men 
and  women  teachers,  furnished  with  lockers, 
toilet  facilities,  cupboard  for  dishes,  and  gas  for 
stove  to  prepare  light  lunches,  also  couch,  table, 
and    necessary   chairs    and    toilets. 

Query. — W.  H.  Weeks,  Editor  School 
Architecture  Department,  "Western  School 
Journal."  Some  argument  has  come  up 
lately  in  regard  to  unsanitary  drinking 
fountains.  I  thought  all  bubbling  fountains 
were  considered  sanitary.  How  is  one  to 
know  what  kind  to  procure? — A.  R.  W., 
Fresno,  Calif. 

Answer. — There  are  sanitary  and  unsan- 
itary bubbling  cups.  You  will  possibly 
find  the  information  you  desire  in  the  at- 
tached clipping. 

IS   THE   BUBBLF-FOUNTAIN    SAFE? 

The  "Bubble  Fountain"  has  been  regarded  as 
the  last  word  in  sanitary  science,  so  far  as  the 
public  supply  of  drinking  water  is  concerned.  Yet 
a  recent  investigation  made  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  shows  that  this  device  was  probably 
an  agent  in  infecting  a  whole  dormitory  at  that  . 
institution,  and  that  it  may  be  a  very  active  fac- 
tor in  transmitting  disease.  In  the  dancing  jet" 
of  water  that  seems  so  attractive,  the  germs  of 
disease  may  dance;  and  they  may  collect  in  the 
jet  instead  of  flowing  away.  The  investigators, 
recommend  that  the  jet  be  inclined  at  an  angle, 
in  which  case,  they  aver,  there  is  no  danger 
that  bacteria  will  collect  in  the  water.  Says  an 
editorial  writer  in  "The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association"   (Chicago,  November  11): 

"The  circumstance  of  an  epidemic  of  strepto- 
coccus tonsillitis  two  years  ago  in  one  of  the 
dormitories  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  un- 
expectedly directed  suspicion  to  the  bubble-foun- 
tains in  the  building.  The  water  pressure  in 
them  was  so  low  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  drink  from  the  bubbler  without  touching  the 
metal  portions  with  the  lips.  An  examination  of 
the  fountains  showed  them  to  be  heavily  con- 
taminated with  streptococci.  Positive  results 
were  obtained  from  the  surface  of  the  fountain, 
from  the  inside  and  from  the  water  discharged, 
but  the  city  water-supply  by  which  they  were 
operated  gave  no  evidence  of  these  organisms. 
These  facts  led  to  an  extensive  bacteriologic  in- 
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vestigation  of  the  hygiene  of  the  bubble-fountain 
in  general  by  Pettibone,  Bogart,  and  Clark,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Laboratory  of  Med- 
ical Bacteriology.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
bubble  fountains  may  become  a  factor  in  trans- 
mitting  disease. 

"The  Wisconsin  investigators  believe  that  a  jet 
of  water  from  a  tube  erected  at  an  angle  of  15 
degrees  or  more  from  the  vertical  and  with  an 
adequate  collar  guard  to  prevent  possible  contact 
with  the  orifice  is  adequate." 

Query. — W.  H.  Weeks,  Editor  School 
Architecture  Department,  "Western  School 
Journal."  Do  you  know  of  any  actual  ex- 
periments made  to  determine  the  value  of 
open  air  windows  in  school-rooms? — J.  W. 
L.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Answer. — Numerous  experiments  of  this 
kind  have  been  made,  and  all  have  shown 
the  beneficial  effects  of  fresh  air. 

A  medical  inspector  of  the  Philadelphia 
public  schools,  with  the  co-operation  of 
teachers  and  parents,  recently  made  an  ex- 
periment to  determine  the  value  of  cold 
fresh  air  in  school  rooms,  which  was  re- 
ported in  the  "American  Journal  of  Public 
Health."  He  opened  the  windows  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  kept  them  open  through- 
out the  winter.  The  room  was  shut  off 
from  the  heating'  plant  of  the  building,  ex- 
cept on  the  occasional  days  when  the  tem- 
perature fell  below  forty-five  degrees ;  but 
the  children,  of  course,  wore  extra  wraps 
and  had  frequent  drills  and  exercise. 

Week  by  week  during  the  fall  and  winter 
and  spring  this  physician  weighed  and  ex- 
amined the  pupils,  watched  their  study  and 
their  play,  and  compared  their  progress  in 
health  and  scholarship  with  that  of  pupils 
in  another  room  of  the  same  building.  In 
that  other  room,  the  pupils  were  of  the 
same  grade,  and  of  about  the  same  number, 
but  the  room- was  heated  and  ventilated  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  methods.  The  pupils 
in  both  rooms  were  normal,  healthy  chil- 
dren from  the  same  kind  of  homes,  so  that 
the  test  was  as  fair,  accurate  and  searching 
as  possible. 

At  the  end  the  inspector  found  that  the 
pupils  in  the  open-window  room  had  gained 
in  weight  on  an  average  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  those  in  the  warm-air  room.  The 
pupils  in  the  open  room  kept  wholly  free 
from  colds,  and  were  much  more  regular,  in 
attendance  than  the  others.  They  were  also 


more  alert,  free  from  day-dreaming,  quick- 
er to  learn,  needed  less  review  work,  and 
were  better  behaved.  In  health  and  hap- 
piness, in  development  both  of  mind  and 
body,  the  children  of  the  room  with  open 
windows  had  a  clear  advantage  over  the 
others. 

In  these  days,  the  gospel  of  sunshine  and 
pure  air  ought  to  need  little  preaching. 
Most  of  us  accept  it,  but  we  do  not  always 
practice  the  doctrine  that  we  believe  in  and 
preach.  This  Philadelphia  experiment  lay 
not  in  giving  the  open-air  treatment  to  sick 
children — which  everyone  approves ;  it  lay 
in  giving  to  well  children  some  of  the  good 
things  that  Nature  intended  them  to  enjoy, 
and  in  demonstrating  to  the  school  officials 
and  parents  the  advantages  of  lower  school- 
room tempeartures. 

As  a  result  the  School  Board,  recognizing 
their  value,  has  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  open-window  classes  in  several 
Philadelphia  schools. 


CONVENTION    OF    THE    GREGG    SHORT- 
HAND FEDERATION 

The  Gregg  Shorthand  Federation  held  its  an- 
nual convention  December  26-30  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago.  The  business  sessions  were 
preceded  by  a  reception  at  Gregg  School,  with 
dancing,   refreshments,  and   a  general  good  time. 

"The  Three  Divisions  of  Theory  Work — (a) 
Presentation,  (b)  Application,  (c)  Examination" 
were    discussed. 

The  president,  Mr.  Rasmussen,  paid  a  glow- 
ing tribute  to  Gregg  Shorthand,  claiming  it  to 
be  one  of  the  great  educational  reforms  of  the 
world,  and  Mr.  Morton  MacCormac,  statistician 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  spoke  of  the 
value  of  shorthand  in  giving  students  a  broader 
viewpoint   and   making   them   better   citizens. 

"Efficiency  Principles  as  Applied  to  Office 
Training"  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Paul  A.  Carl- 
son, of  Manitowac,  Wis.,  who  has  worked  this 
matter    out    scientifically. 

A  feature  of  the  convention  was  the  speed 
contest  held  Friday  evening.  Mr.  Frederick  Jul- 
ian won  the  250  word  test,  writing  248.2  net 
words  per  minute.  Mr.  Hammell  wrote  242.2 
words  a  minute.  Mr.  Julian  also  won  the 
17S  word  test.  Mr.  Hammell  won  the  150  word 
test  with  a  net  speed  of  146.2.  The  125  word 
test  was  won  by  Mrs.  Daugherty,  at  123  words 
a    minute. 

The  officers  for  1917  are  as  follows:  President, 
James  C.  Reed,  Whitewater,  Wis.;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, John  M.  Hill,  Oklahoma,  Okla.;  second 
vice-president,  Nellie  C.  Collins,  Galesburg,  111.; 
secretary-treasurer,  A.  A.  Bowie,  77  Madison 
Ave.,   New  York   City. 
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The  Prison  Problem-Its  Relation  to  Education 


WHAT  IS   BEING  DONE  TO   S 
An  Address  by  James  A.  Johnston, 

(Delivered  before  the  Stockton  and  San  Joa- 
quin County  Teachers'  Institute  at  Stockton,  Cal., 
November  27,   1916.). 

San  Quentin  lias  a  population  today  2390— 
2363  men  and  27  women.  All  nationalities  and 
all  colors  are  represented— whites,  negroes,  Chi- 
nese, Japanese.  Indians,  Filipinos  and  Hindus. 
They  come  from  every  county  in  the  State,  and 
from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  originally 
from  every  corner  of  the  earth.  Sixteen  hundred 
are  first-termers.  Five  hundred  and  ninety-four 
have  been  in  before  and  229  are  doing  life.  The 
youngest  is  17  and  the  oldest  79,  and  they  are 
of  all  ages  in  between,  the  largest  group  being 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  30. 

To  feed,  clothe  and  shelter  such  a  number 
presents  its  daily  round  of  petty  problems,  and 
keeping  them  busily  employed  is  no  small  mat- 
ter. But  the  big  work  and  that  which  is  given 
most  thought  is  the  care  of  their  health,  the 
advancement  of  education,  the  teaching  of  trades, 
Tsr-  tell  sthelyfiteacherscwHJE, 
the  building  of  character,  and  preparation  for 
their    return    to    society    as    law-abiding    citizens. 

I  do  not  propose  to  excuse  crime  or  to 
paint  it  attractively.  It  is  black  and  ugly 
and  petty  and  mean  and  sometimes  horribly 
revolting;  it  is  annoying,  provoking,  disgust- 
ing, shocking  and,  to  those  who  do  not  seem 
to  think  of  crime  or  any  other  problem  in  any 
other  term — expensive.  Our  agencies  for  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property,  facilities  for  appre- 
hension and  identification  of  those  who  com- 
mit crime,  machinery  for  trial  and  sentence,  and 
penal  institutions  for  confinement  of  the  con- 
victed are  all  operated  and  maintained  at  a 
tremendous    cost. 

But  heretofore  crime,  in  all  its  shades  and  de- 
grees and  classifications,  has  received  more  at- 
tention than  the  criminal.  We  have  noted  the 
damage  and  lamented  the  loss,  but  neglected  the 
cause.  The  offenders'  physical  and  mental  and 
moral  development,  too  long  disregarded,  must 
receive    attention. 

The  Study  of  the  Individual 
At  San  Quentin  we  are  studying  the  individ- 
ual. We  are  endeavoring  to  make  it  a  prison 
that  will  cure  crime  instead  of  being  one  of 
its  causes.  And  the  effort  to  redeem  the  man 
begins  the  moment  he  gets  inside  the  gate. 
Everything  possible  is  done  to  prevent  despair 
and  to  arouse  hope,  to  supplant  sickness  with 
health,  ignorance  with  knowledge,  indolence 
with  industry,  shiftlessness  with  ambition,  self- 
abasement  with  self-respect,  rashness  with  self- 
control,  and  to  instill  faith,  fortitude,  purpose 
and    perseverance. 

Health 

First  of  all,  the  newcomer  receives  a  physical 
examination.  We  proceed  on  the  theory  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  make  every  effort  to  turn 
the  individual  out  of  prison  a  better  man  than 
when  he  entered  and  that  the  betterment  must 
be  all-sided,  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  while 
physical  may  not  be  the  most  important,  it  is 
the  most  necessary  in  that  it  is  pre-requisitc  to 
mental  and  moral  progress. 

Generally  speaking,  men  are  in  poor  health 
when  received — run  down,  nervous,  exhausted, 
ill-nourished,  showing  in  many  ways  the  ef- 
fects of  wandering,  dissipated,  irregular  living. 

Physical  defects  are  noted  and  corrected  by 
operation  or  medical  attention  as  the  case  may 
require. 

About  three  per  cent  give  a  history  suggest- 
ing a  probable  tuberculosis  infection.  These 
are  placed  in  the  hospital,  when  their  tempera- 
ture is  watched  and  the  sputum  examined  and 
other  means  employed  to  find  )llt  if  thev  have 
the  disease.  Should  a  positive  diagnosis  be 
made,  the  patient  is  immediately  transferred  to 
the  warrl  especially  maintained  for  the  tubercu- 
lous; this  ward,  by  the  way,  is  really  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  solarium  or  open  air  pavilion. 
We  have  remodeled  the  old  hospital  building 
and  have  built  quarters  for  the  tuberculous  on 
the  roof,  when  they  live  in  the  open  air  all 
the  time.  This  roof  hospital  has  been  fitted  up 
with  accommodations  for  fifty  patients,  but, 
without  over  crowding,  we  can  take  eare  of 
sixty. 

i  givi  a  histo.ry  of  having  had  a 
syphilitic  infection.  Should  the  disease  be  mani- 
fest, treatment  with  isolation  from  other  inmates 
given  immediately,     In  all  cases  the  blood  is  a- 
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amined  and  tested  according  to  the  Wasserman 
reaction.  Those  having  any  form  of  veneral 
disease   are  isolated   and   treated   until   cured. 

Many  of  those  who  reach  prison  have  been 
addicted  to  the  use  of  morphine,  opium  and  other 
drugs  to  an|  extent  that  makes  their  condition 
really  pitiable  and  all  such  cases  are  assigned 
to  the  hospital  immediately  and  given  a  treat- 
ment which  is  humane,  beneficial  and  efficient. 
The  change  in  appearance  of  drug  fiends  after 
treatment  is  really  remarkable.  Complaints  of 
poor  vision  are  handled  by  the  oculist  weekly 
and   glasses   are   provided   whenever   necessary. 

After  an  examination  by  the  physician,'  the 
newcomer  is  turned  over  to  the  dentist.  The 
dental  department  has  rapidly  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  institution.  Four 
years  ago  a  dentist  was  first  employed  at  a 
California  prison;  now  the  dentist  at  San  Quentin 
has  six  inmate  assistants  and  they  barely  keep 
up  with  the  work.  How  they  managed  to 
get  along  in  years  past  without  a  dentist  is  be- 
yond understanding.  Today,  every  one  is  ex- 
amined at  time  of  entrance  and  the  condition 
of  the  teeth  and  oral  cavity  charted.  The 
records  show  that  91  per  cent  require  atten- 
tion. During  the  month  of  October,  658  men 
visited  the  dentist  and  644  cases  were  actually 
treated.  Cement  and  amalgam  fillings,  dentures 
and  clasps,  extractions,  plate  work  and  local 
and  general  treatments  are  all  free  of  charge  and 
attended  to  for  the  benefit  of  the  inmate's 
health,  but  fancy  work  such  as  gold  and  por- 
celain crowns  and  bridges  only  when  the  pris- 
oners  pays   for   the   cost   of   materials. 

The  effect  of  regular  living,  steady  employ- 
ment, sufficient  sleep  and  medical  attention  is 
really  remarkable  and  it  can  be  stated  as  an  ab- 
solute truth  that,  barring  an  occasional  ex- 
ception, men  leave  the  prison  in  much  better 
health   than   when   they   enter. 

Education 

The  next  step  is  taken  by  the  educational 
director.  He  examines  the  men  as  carefully 
and  as  thoroughly  as  the  physician,  oculist  and 
dentist,  the  object  being  to  get  his  mental  meas- 
urement and  moral  status.  If  the  man  is  illiter- 
ate he  is  assigned  to  school.  Young  men  in  need 
of  rudimentary  training  are  assigned  to  half 
day  at  work  and  half  day  at  school.  Men  of 
more  mature  years  are  placed  in  night  schools. 
In  the  day  school  and  night  school,  classes  are 
graded  and  taught  by  inmate  instructors,  super- 
vised by  the  educational  director,  using  the 
State    text   books. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  had  just 
a  little  schooling  and  who  are  greatly  in  need 
of  more,  and  they  are  numerous,  we  have  organ- 
ized what  we  call  the  "Letter  Box"  school.  This 
is  in  reality  a  correspondence  school.  Lessons 
taken  from  the  State  series  or  written  specially 
for  this  department,  are  printed  in  our  own 
print  shop  and  sent  from  the  school  room  to 
the  cells  of  the  men  who  have  enrolled,  and 
after  a  full  day's  work  they  study  in  their  cells 
at  night,  return  their  work  for  review  and  cor- 
rection, then  the  next  lesson  is  sent,  and  so  on 
till  the  course  is  completed.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  part  of  our  educational  work 
because  it  reaches  the  greatest  number.  At 
the  close  of  last  month,  542  men  were  enrolled 
and  taking  courses  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  pen- 
manship, language,  composition,  hygiene,  history 
and  civii  government.  Those  who  have  already 
had  the  benefit  of  grammar  grades  or  high 
school  training  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  the 
extension  division  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia for  courses  in  any  of  the  various  sub- 
jects taught  by  correspondence.  In  the  short 
time  that  this  opportunity  for  education  has 
been  available  to  the  inmates  of  San  Quentin 
several  hundred  have  enrolled,  about  equally 
divided  between  agricultural  and  academic 
branches,  and  some  have  completed  their  courses. 
In  the  agricultural  division  the  most  popular 
courses  and  those  in  which  the  men  seem  to 
do  best  are  alfalfa,  dairying,  poultry  and  swine 
husbandry.  The  greatest  number  of  enrollments 
under  the  academic  division  are  for  courses  in 
Spanish,  English,  commercial  arithmetic,  and 
shop  arithmetic — a  special  course  to  meet  the 
needs  of  mechanics.  In  order  to  assist  those 
taking  correspondence  courses,  special  classes 
have  been  formed  and  each  day  from  5:00  to 
6  m  p.  m.  one  of  the  groups  meet  in  the 
library  and   spend   an   hour   going   over   the   les- 


sons with  the  help  of  an  instructor.  Every 
Saturday  one  of  the  professors  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  supplements  the  correspond- 
ence and  class  room  work  with  a  lecture.  The 
results  are  very  gratifying.  The  men  are  re- 
sponsive and  the  progress  of  many  has  been 
excellent. 

The  educational  work  is  regarded  as  of  prime 
importance  in  our  plan  of  management  and  is 
encouraged  and  supported  by  the  governor  and 
the  prison  directors.  So  that  you  may  fully 
understand  its  magnitude,  let  me  give  you  the 
figures  as  taken  from  our  records  at  the  close 
of  October: 

Young  men  attending  day  school,  half  day 

work  and  half  day  school    127 

Men   of   more   mature   years,   but   in   need   of 

primary   training,  attending   night   school..    115 
Men  taking  one  or  more  courses  through  the 
"Letter     Box"     school,     studying    in     their 

cells   at   night 542 

Enrollment  for  special  courses  one  evening 
a  week — advanced  English,  advanced  arith- 
metic, bookkeeping,  stenography  and  mus- 
ic          84 

Correspondence  courses  through,  the  exten- 
sion, division  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia        346 

Agricultural  courses   228 

Summing  up,  we  find  1442  enrollments.  Mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  fact  that  some  are  dupli- 
cations, that  is,  some  ambitious  students  en- 
rolled under  several  heads,  I  feel  safe  in  say- 
ing that  1200  inmates  are  getting  an  educa- 
tion and  making  good  use  of  the  time  they  are 
serving   at    San    Quentin. 

The  library  is  also  under  the  management  of 
the  education  director.  Meeting  and  talking  with 
the  newcomer  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  esti- 
mating his  educational  needs  and  degree  of  mor- 
al training  and  meeting  the  man  as  he  does 
in  the  library  gives  him  a  good  chance  to  direct 
his  reading.  We  now  have  over  7,000  books 
in  the  library,  very  well  circulated.  Romance 
and  fiction  lead  in  popularity,  and  history  and 
biography,  travel  and  education  and  works  on 
the  useful  trades  and  agricultural  topics  are 
also  popular,  and  there  is  some  call  for  works 
of  reference  and  books  printed  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. The  right  to  draw  books  is  accorded  to 
all  prisoners  and  the  records  show  that  the 
number  who  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  is 
constantly  increasing.  At  the  present  time  70 
per  cent  of  the  men  draw  books.  Current  maga- 
zines are  bound  quarterly,  as  are  also  the  re- 
ports   from   the    Department   of   Agriculture. 

Moral   and    Religious   Welfare 

Religious  services  are  conducted  every  Sunday. 
The  regular  services  and  masses  are  in  charge  al- 
ternately of  the  appointed  resident  and  visiting 
chaplains,  Dr.  A.  C.  Shepherd  and  Reverend 
Father  Foley.  Rabbi  Martin  A.  Meyer  ministers 
faithfully  to  the  Jewish  inmates  and  accredited 
representatives  of  the  various  sects,  societies  and 
religious  organizations  give  helpful  service  from 
time   to   time. 

Instructions   Regarding   Rules 

The  lieutenant  of  the  yard  takes  charge  of  the 
newcomer  after  the  physician,  dentist,  psycho- 
logist and  educator  have  diagnosed  his  case. 
This  official's  duty  is  to  explain  necessary  pris- 
on rules  and  give  instructions  as  to  what  is  ex- 
pected in  conduct  and  industry.  Time  spent  in 
explaining  rules  to  a  new  man  results  in  better 
discipline  than  letting  him  learn  the  rules  by 
breaking  them. 

If  the  physician's  report  shows  the  man  to 
be  in  good  condition,  and  able  to  work,  he  is 
assigned  to  mill,  shop,  road  work,  factory  or 
farm,  according  to  the  institution's  labor  re- 
quirements or  the  individual's  need  for  training 
or  his  fitness  for  particular  tasks,  as  may  be 
determined  by  all  of  the  facts  that  properly  en- 
ter into  such  consideration — age,  knowledge  of 
trades,  previous  occupation,  physical  condition 
and    length    of   time    to    be    served. 

Industries 
The  prison  labor  problem  has  always  been 
more  or  less  perplexing.  To  find  work — just 
work — for  over  2,000  men  in  one  prison  is  dif- 
ficult. The  jute  mill  absorbs  the  labor  of  750 
men  on  an  average,  though  we  have  had  at 
times  as  many  as  875  working  there.  It  serves 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  men  employed, 
and  the  product  grain  sacks,  is  used  in  harvest- 
ing the  State's  grain  crop  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  a  financial  advantage  to  the  farmers  of 
the  State  by  keeping  down  the  price  of  sacks 
imported  from  Calcutta.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  men  who,  considering  age,  previous  em- 
ployment  and   term   to   be   served,   present   great 
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difficulties  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
teaching  them  trades,  and  the  jute  mill  has  the 
one  advantage  of  keeping  them  busy,  but  it  has 
this  great  draw-back:  the  man  who  spends  his 
time  in  the  jute  mill  learning  to  make  sacks, 
cannot  find  similar  employment  when  his  term 
expires,  unless  he  goes  to  another  prison.  Now 
the  question  of  finding  useful  work,  having  in- 
dustry with  a  purpose,  is  more  difficult — particu- 
larly when  one  desires  to  avoid  on  the  one 
hand  the  evils  of  the  contract  system  and  to 
consider  on  the  other  the  many  objections  to 
competition  of  convict  with  free  labor.  Cali- 
fornia is  one  of  the  advanced  states  in  the 
handling  of  the  prison  labor  problem  and 
we  are  making  progress  in  the  development  of 
industries,  which  while  occupying  time  to  be 
served  in  prison,  fit  the  men  for  work  at  which 
they  can  find  employment  when  released.  In 
the  solving  of  the  prison  labor  question,  the 
credit — all  the  credit — is  due  Governor  John- 
son. His  foresight  saw  the  necessity  for  train- 
ing men  at  employments  at  which  they  might 
work  after  release,  and  with  his  usual  energy 
and  great  courage  he  put  through  the  legislation 
that  has  since  enabled  us  to  start  manufac- 
turing on  what  is  known  as  the  State  Use  Sys- 
tem. Under  the  State  Use  System,  articles  are 
manufactured  for  the  use  of  other  State  institu- 
tions. At  the  present  time  we  are  making  shoes, 
clothing,  tinware,  beds  and  furniture — chairs, 
tables,  rockers,  dressers,  settees,  desks  and  filing 
cabinets.  These  articles  are  used  in  the  hospitals, 
homes  and  reformatories.  Nothing  is  sold  in  the 
open  market.  Thus  we  get  all  the  advantages 
that  such  a  system  affords  and  which  is  so 
essential  in  providing  trade-training,  at  the 
same  time  protecting  free  labor  from  unfair 
competition.  In  addition  to  the  jute  mill,  shoe, 
clothing  and  furniture  factories,  we  operate 
a  foundry  and  machine  shop,  tinning,  roofing, 
carpenter,  plumbing  and  paint  shops,  electric  sta- 
tion, ice-making  and  cold  storage  plant,  laundry, 
print  shop  and  book  bindery  for  our  own  work. 
About  100  men  work  on  the  farm,  twice  that 
number  building  and  repairing  roads,  and  several 
hundred  on  construction  work.  The  road  work 
is  done  on  the  Honor  System.  The  men  work 
under  the  supervision  of  a  road  boss.  Armed 
guards    are    not    present. 

San  Quentin  is  the  State's  largest  institution, 
with  the  greatest  number  of  inmates  to  look 
after;  consequently  the  activities  necessary  to 
keep  the  institution  going,  provide  plenty  of 
work  for  cooks,  waiters,  butchers,  bakers,  bar- 
bers and  teamsters.  Office  men,  bookkeepers 
and  stenographers  find  ample  opportunity  for  ex- 
ercise of  their  talents  in  the  various  offices,  re- 
ceiving and  shipping  departments  and  commis- 
sary. 

Recreation 

"All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy,"  is  just  as  true  in  prison  as  out — indeed, 
more  true.  Monotony,  the  daily  grind,  the  dead- 
ly curse,  takes  hold  of  people  shut  in  to  a 
degree  not  appreciated  by  those  at  liberty.  To 
counteract  it,  work,  change  of  work,  study  and 
play.  Baseball,  the  great  national  game,  is  fav- 
orite, and  moving  pictures  come  next.  The  mere 
statement  that  baseball  and  the  movies  lead  in 
favor,  show  how  much  we  are  alike.  Believe 
me,  our  brothers  behind  the  walls  are  very 
human. 

General    Treatment 

What  I  have  already  said  about  physical  ex- 
aminations, the  repair  of  damaged  bodies,  spe- 
cial treatment  for  tuberculosis,  opportunities  for 
education,  teaching  of  trades  and  the  varied 
character  of  employments,  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  general  treatment.  Personally,  I 
believe  in  reason  rather  than  in  rule,  but  find 
nevertheless  that  rules  are  good  to  guide.  In  the 
framing  of  rules  we  endeavor  to  have  only  those 
that  are  necessary,  that  serve  a  purpose  and  that 
operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  good  habits 
that  in  turn  may  form  good  character.  Some 
rules  we  find  are  made  necessary  only  by  a  min- 
ority of  the  prisoners  but,  being  required  for 
the  few,  must  be  applied  to  all.  In  that  re- 
spect prison  rules  do  not  differ  from  the  rules 
of  any  other  sort  of  institution  or  indeed  from 
the  ordinances  of  our  cities  and  the  laws  of  our 
State.  They  may  perhaps  inconvenience  some 
and  possibly  operate  to  the  injury  of  a  few  and 
yet  bring  great  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
If  there  is  one  place  of  all  places  where  men 
should  be  held  equal  before  the  law  and  every 
rule  and  order  be  applied  without  partiality,  it 
is  in  a  prison  where  the  inmates  have  few 
rights   but  those  few  jealously  guarded. 

When   a   man   is   in   such   a   position    and   has 


but  few  rights,  it  is  the  duty  and  should  be 
the  aim  of  those  in  control  to  grant  in  lieu 
of  his  rights  as  many  privileges  as  possible. 
At  times  we  have  been  criticized  by  some  people 
who  are  pleased  to  regard  our  methods  too 
lenient  and  our  treatment  of  prisoners  over 
kind.  There  are  some  of  the  critics  of  the  new 
penology  who  do  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  unless 
the  convicted  man  is  doing  his  time  hard  and 
who  would  have  his  punishment  and  degradation 
to  be  the  limit.  They  usually  associate  punish- 
ment with  correction  and  discipline.  I  have 
found  that  there  is  very  little  relation  between 
them.  Good  discipline  is  more  likely  to  re- 
sult from  intelligent  management  that  discovers 
and  removes  the  causes  of  conflict,  friction  and 
disorder,  than  from  severe  measures  used  as 
punishments  for  the  happenings  which  mignt 
have  been  avoided. 

Before  assuming  charge  of  San  Quentin,  I  was 
warden  at  Folsom.  For  many  years  it  was  the 
practice  there  to  use  the  harshest  and  most 
drastic  forms  of  punishment.  Before  I  went 
there  Governor  Johnson  and  the  prison  directors 
told  me  that  the  stories  and  complaints  of  cruelty 
received  by  them  were  sickening  and  they  hoped 
we  would  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  manage  penitentiaries  without  cruelties, 
indignities  and  middle  age  barbarities.  Today 
the  "hooks,"  "doors"  and  "straight-jackets"  have 
disappeared  from  California  prisons.  Increase  in 
the  number  of  privileges  for  good  behavior  is 
much  more  effective  and  has  the  additional 
merits  of  being  intelligent  and  humane.  In  every 
place  I  have  been  in,  in  every  walk  of  life,  and 
with  all  kinds  of  men,  I  have  found  great  power 
in  kindness,  but  in  no  other  place  or  under 
any  other  circumstances  does  it  pay  as  many 
dividends  in  responsiveness  as  in  prison.  We 
hear  it  said  now  and  then  that  we  are  making 
the  prison  too  attractive — indeed,  some  seem  to 
be  under  the  impression  that  unless  a  prison  is 
a  dark,  forbidding  place,  with  few  privileges 
and  many  punishments,  that  men  will  commit 
crime  just  for  the  chance  of  breaking  in.  They 
express  the  opinion  now  and  then  that  we  have 
a  large  prison  population  because  we  are  too 
lenient  in  our  treatment.  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  over  the  population  records  for 
the  past  thirty-five  years  and  what  I  have  found 
will  probably  surprise  you.  I  find  that  in  pro- 
portion to  our  total  prison  population  we  have 
today  a  smaller  percentage  of  recidivists  than 
we  had  ten  or  twenty  yeas  ago  when  our  prison- 
ers were  all  that  the  most  fiendish  could  de- 
sire. 

Now,  I  have  learned  to  be  careful  about  sta- 
tistics, particularly  when  they  concern  human 
beings  and  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  figures  or 
relativity  of  repeaters  to  first-termers  prove  very 
much.  But  if  they  prove  anything  at  all,  they 
show  that  kindness,  sanity  and  humanity  in  the 
management  of  our  prisoners  is  decreasing  the 
number  of  those  who  come  back  for  second, 
third  and  fourth  terms;  and  it  proves  on  the 
other  hand  that  in  proportion  to  the  entire 
prison  population,  the  percentage  of  first-term- 
ers is  increasing — each  year  a  larger  number 
of  men  coming  to  the  prison  for  the  first  time. 
Causes  for  such  condition  are  not  found  in 
the   prison    but    on    the    outside. 

Paroles 

The  parole  system  is  the  best  feature  that  we 
have  today  in  connection  with  our  prison  laws 
and  prison  management.  Since  1893,  when  the 
parole  statute  was  passed,  we  have  paroled  from 
the  prisons  of  the  State  4117  men  and  women. 
The  results  justify  the  system  and  the  liberal 
use  that  has  been  made  of  it  during  the  last  few 
years.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  men  paroled 
make  good,  live  up  to  the  conditions  of  their 
paroles,  serve  their  terms  creditably,  secure  their 
final  discharge  and  continue  to  live  decently  and 
honestly.  Of  the  22  per  cent  that  fail,  only 
S  per  cent  are  returned  to  the  prison  for  the 
commission  of  new  crime;  the  other  17  per 
cent  fail — not  because  they  are  radically  bad, 
but  because  they  are  abominably  weak — too 
weak  to  live  up  to  the  conditions  exacted  of 
them  on  parole.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
809  men  on  parole.  During  the  last  month  they 
earned,  according  to  reports  check  and  verified, 
over   $32,000. 

The  man  who  goes  out  on  parole  does  not 
meet  the  rebuffs  so  often  experienced  by  dis- 
charged men,  but  goes  direct  to  his  employer, 
who  knows  of  his  prison  experience,  and,  know- 
ing it,  is  willing  to  give  him  employment  and  a 
helping   hand   on   the   road   uphill. 

I  have  tried  to  tell  you  briefly,  something 
of   the    manner   in    which    we    treat    prisoners    at 


San  Quentin.  We  are  not  making  things  easy 
for  them,  but  we  are  endeavoring  to  make  things 
better  for  them.  We  are  trying  to  make  every 
man    who    comes   under   our    charge    understand: 

That  the  violator  of  the  law  is  an  obstruction 
in     the    way    of    social     progress    and     that     he 
cannot   offend   with   impunity; 
_  That  every  human  being  enjoying  the  rights  of 
liberty    is    accountable    for    his    conduct; 

That  he  is  a  part  of  the  social  and  economic 
machinery  of  the  government  and  though  but  a 
unit,    still    a    unit    that    must    be    reckoned    with; 

That  he  owes  it  to  himself,  his  family  and  his 
fellows  to  make  the  best  effort  of  which  he  is 
capable     toward     self-upport; 

That  he  must  respect  the  personal  and  pro- 
perty  rights   of   others; 

We  are  trying  to  teach  these  things  by  incen- 
tive,  encouragement  and   example. 

We  accept  him  for  the  time  being  as  a 
ward  of  the  State  and  we  are  exerting  the 
whole  power  of  the  State  to  make  him  better 
because  of  his  experience,  not  worse,  and  try- 
ing to  make  that  betterment,  all-sided— physical, 
mental,    moral. 

And  now  that  I  have  told  you  something  of 
the  problem  and  of  what  we  are  doing  at  San 
Quentin  to  solve,  may  I  venture  to  suggest  the 
important  part  you  may  have  in  it,  and  indeed 
the   parallel   between   your   work   and   ours? 

We  are  dealing  with'  your  failures,  trying  to 
salvage  as  much  as  possible  of  the  wreckage.  I 
mean  that  to  be  taken  broadly.  After  the  home 
has  failed;  after  the  church  has  failed,  after  the 
school  has  failed;  after  other  agencies  have 
failed;  sometimes  after  probation  has  been  tried 
without  success,  society  puts  her  felon  brand  on 
the  offender,  stigmatizes  him  as  a  moral  outcast 
and  sends  him  to  prison,  where  effort  is  made 
to  change  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  alter 
the  habits  ot  a  life-time,  give  new  directions  to 
energies,  induce  another  and  better  attitude 
toward  life  and  its  obligations,  and  to  arouse 
new  hopes  and  higher  aspirations.  All  this  is 
educational  work — re-education,  surely  the  most 
difficult   of   educational    problems. 

Recently  in  my  reading  I  came  across  the 
statement,  made  on  the  authority  of  a  Harvard 
professor,  that  in  a  country-wide  census  the  crim- 
inal would  be  found  to  be  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  population.  But  he  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  costs  more  to  ap- 
prehend, convict  and  incarcerate  the  one  criminal 
in  a  hundred  than  it  does  to  educate  the  99  per 
cent  that  constitute  the  law-abiding  portion  of 
our  citizenship.  May  it  not  be  possible  that 
by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  we 
may  lessen  the  need  of  prisons?  May  it  not  be 
possible  to  add  this  hundredth  man  to  the 
ninety-nine?  Isn't  it  probable  that  if  we  give 
more  attention  to  and  spend  more  time  and 
more  money  in  the  making  of  citizens,  that  we 
will  not  be  obliged  to  spend  so  much  in  their 
re-making?  I  think  so,  my  friends.  Preven- 
tion is  much  easier  than  cure,  less  difficult  and 
less   costly. 

While  the  scientists  are  searching  for  the  cure- 
all  for  crime  and  criminals,  let  us  give  some 
common  sense  attention  to  the  question  in  the 
home,  the  church,  the  school  and  the  play- 
ground. Take  seriously  the  saying  of  Solo- 
mon: "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it." 

In  the  beginning  of  my  address  I  told  you 
that  we  have  2390  inmates  at  San  Quentin.  Let 
me  now  tell  you  that  more  than  half  the  num- 
ber, over  1200,  are  under  30  years  of  age,  600 
are  under  25  years;  300  are  under  21  years.  From 
these  figures  you  will  readily  understand  that 
youth  is  the  time  of  lawlessness,  that  criminal 
tendencies  usually  assert  themselves  early  in 
life,  and  that  in  its  very  essence  the  crime 
problem  is  a  boy  problem,  and  when  you  solve 
the   boy   problem   you    solve    the   crime   problem. 

No  matter  how  many  prisons  are  built,  or 
what  efforts  are  made  to  humanize  them,  if  the 
time-honored  agencies  of  the  home,  the  church 
and  the  school  fail  to  do  their  part  in  charac- 
ter-building, and  if  fathers  and  mothers,  preach- 
ers and  teachers,  neglect  their  duties  or  their 
opportunities,  and  if  children  grow  up  untrained 
to  meet  life's  demands,  criminals  will  increase 
and  the  finest  prisons  will  be  but  mere  monu- 
ments to  neglected  youth. 
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Be&  Books  on  Spanish 

USED  AND  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  BERLITZ  CORTINA  AND 
LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD  SCHOOLS 

Pitman's  Practical  Spanish  Grammar  and  Conversation  for  Self-Instruc- 
tion.   112   pp.,   40c;    cloth,    50c. 

Pitman's  Commercial  Spanish  Grammar.  249  pp.,  cloth,  51-00.  By  C.  A. 
Toledano. 

Hugo's  Simplified  Spanish.     An   Easy  andRapid  Way  of  Learning   Spanish. 
'  Cloth,   $1.20. 

Spanish  Business  Interviews.  96  pp.,  limp  cloth,  50c.  With  Corre- 
i tence,  etc.,  each  forming  a  complete  Commercial  Transaction. 

Dictionary  of  Commercial  Correspondence  in  French,  German,  Spanish 
ami  Italian.  500  pp.,  cloth,  $2.00.  Containing  the  most  common  and 
ordinary    terms   and   phrases. 

Pitman's   Commercial    Correspondence    in    Spanish.      267   pp.,   $1.00. 

Spanish   Commercial    Reader.      1/0    pp.,    cloth,   $1.00. 

"Contains    many    articles    which    are    brief,    but    rich    in    facts,    dc- 
importand   export    figures,   so   arranged   as  to   eliminate   monotony 

tin     In  -i     Spanish    Commercial    Reader." 

— South   American,    New    York. 

Manual  of  Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence.  328  pp.,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.35. 
By  G.  R.  MacDonald.  Contains  an  extensive  selection  of  commer- 
cial  letters. 

English-Spanish    and     Spanish-English    Commercial     Dictionary.      660    pp., 
$1.50.       I'.y    <  i.     R.     MacDonald.      A    complete    work    of    reference    for 
(  students    and    teachers. 

"A   valuable   work   of   reference   and   thoroughly   up-to-date." 

— The  South   American,    New    York. 

Taquigrafia  Espanola  de  Isaac  Pitmann.  Being  an  Adaptation  of  Isaac 
Pitman's    Shorthand    to    Spanish.       Cloth,    gilt,    $1.25. 

Any  book  in  this  list  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Liberal   Discount   to    Teachers   and   Schools. 


Every  World's  Record  in  Typewriting 

Is  Held  by  Expomnt;  of  Balanced  Hard  Methods 

MISS  MARGARET  B.  OWEN,  World's  Professional  Champion. 

At  the  Sixty-Ninth  Regiment  Armory,  October  16,  1916,  Miss 
Margaret  B.  Owen  won  the  World's  Professional  Typewriting  Cham- 
pionship for  the  third  time,  setting  a  new  World's  Record  of  137  net 
words  a  minute  for  one  hour.  Miss  Owen's  opinion  of  "A  Practical 
Course  in  Touch  Typewriting"  is  most  valuable  to  teachers  who  wish 
to  give  their  pupils  the  advantages  of  "the  best  typewriting  text-book." 
Miss  Owen  practiced  all  the  exercises  of  "A  Practical  Course."  Her 
opinion    of   the    book    is    as   follows: 

"Touch  typewriting  can  be  more  easily  and  quickly  acquired  by  going 
from  the  outside  keys  towards  the  center.  It  is  the  natural  method  of 
learning  the  keyboard  and  prevents  the  beginner  from  being  inaccurate. 
I  recommend  Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith's  'Practical  Course  in  Touch  Type- 
writing' as  the  best  typewriting  text-book  for  those  who  wish  to  become 
rapid,  accurate  touch  typists." 

— Margaret    B.    Owen,    World's    Professional    Champion. 

You  Can  Buy  a  LARGER  But  You  Cannot  Buy  a  BETTER  Book 

A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting 

Twelfth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Price:  Stiff  Paper  Covers,  60c; 

Cloth,  85c. 


Send  for  a  Copy  of  "WHY"  and  particulars  of  a   Free   Correspondence   Course   for   Teachers. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 


2  WEST  45th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,"  $1.50;  "Practical  Course  in   Touch  Typewriting,"   85c;  "Style   Book  of   Business   Eng- 
lish," 85c;  adopted  by  the   New  York  Board  of  Education. 


BANK  OF  ITALY 


CAPITAL   PAID    UP   -   $3,000,000.00 

ASSETS      -      -      -      -    $40,000,000.00 

Official  Depository  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  School  System. 

17,000   School   Children   Have   Bank 
Accounts   With   Us. 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on  Northern  Electric  Ry. 
Parlor  (  observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 
and  4:40  p.  in.  run  direct  to  Chico. 
Excursion   Rates   for   Week-end   Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


FOOL 

"extract  OP 


THE  SMITH  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING 
AND  VENTILATION 

A  thoroughly  efficient  and  satisfactory  system,  which  brings 
in  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  warms  it  without  overheating, 
charges  it  with  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  and  then  dis- 
tributes it  evenly  \o  all  parts  of  the  room  without  creating 
drafts,  and  at  the  same  time  removes  all  the  foul  air. 

It  gives  even  heat,  warm  floors  and  thorough  ventilation.  It 
is  the  practical  application  of  correct  scientific  principles  in  the 
economical  heating  and  ventilating  of  a  school  room,  and  is  es- 
pecially adapted  for  use  in  any  school  building  in  country,  village 
or.city  district  which  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  the  great 
expense  of  installing  an  elaborate  plant  with  fans  for  ventilation. 

The  Smith  System  is  no  new  and  untried  experiment.  It  has 
been  in  use  for  the  past  15  years  and  has  received  the  highest 
endorsement  from  Teachers,  Superintendents  and  School  Officers, 
wherever  it  has  been  used.  With  it  the  school  room  is  healthful 
and  comfortable.  It  makes  children  bright,  keen  and  attentive. 
The  installation  of  this  system  would  be  a  permanent  improve- 
ment, sure  to  benefit  all  lines  of  school  work  for  many  years  to 
come. 


(J.    F. 


WEBER  &   CO. 

Sole  Distributors 
Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.  LOS  ANGELES 
Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    STREET,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


San  Francisco 
365-367  MARKET  STREET 


Something  you  need 
in  your  School 


WxXteos*.'** 


GUMMED  PAPER  LETTERS  &  FIGURES 


Mny  he  used  on  bulletin  boards,  for  mark inp  doors,  blue 
printing,  posters  of  ngricultnrn]  exhibits,  notices,  and 
also  in  chemical,  physical  and  domestic  science  labora- 
tories. A  sample  envelope  containing  fifteen  different 
letters  and  figures,  together  with  a  descriptive  booklet, 
will  be  mailed  free.  Our  lettora  and  fiKiires  are  used  in  pnvatw  and 
public  Bchoola  as  well  ;\i  nni-      *     —  r\        /"?  1         ^        ^ 

v.T^,(i.-.,H!,.lar.LT..l.„^-,!hy      \  }-l         I  ''  /A 

many   Boards   of    Education.     f\  •      U  •      W«         1   9      L*j      O '• 

Address,  Educational  Department, 
THE  TABLET  &  TICKET  CO.,        624-630  W.  Adams  SL,  Chicago 
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TAKE  A  KODAK 

WITH  YOU 

Add  to  the  pleasure  of 
every  outing  by  taking 
an  autographic  record 
of    them. 

Developing,     Printing 
and    Enlarging. 

Fresh  Films  Always  in   Stock, 
Complete  Line  of  Kodaks, 
Cutlery,   Fountain   Pens, 

Stationery   and    Leather   Goods 

Mail   Orders   Solicited. 

THAT  MAN   PITTS 

Two  Stores 
771  MARKET  ST.  -  1556  FILLMORE  ST. 


The  Caroline  Barlow  Mothers'  Club  of  the 
Washington  Irving  School,  San  Francisco,  gave 
a  reception  to  Miss  Barlow,  who  resigned  re- 
cently after  many  years  of  service  in  the  San 
Francisco  school  department.  Madame  Guisti 
presided  in  a  most  gracious  and  able  manner. 
Miss  Sallie  Jones  and  Dr.  D'Ancona  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  spoke  in  appreciation  of 
Miss  Barlow's  service.  Miss  Alice  Rose  Pow- 
er, Miss  Barlow's  successor,  Miss  Musto,  Ed- 
ward De  Groot,  Miss  Mary  Scherer,  principal 
of    the    Garfield    School,    and    others    also    spoke. 


Madame  Giusti,  president  of  the  Mothers'  Club, 
presented  Miss  Barlow  with  a  beautiful  crystal 
vase.      Refreshments    were    served. 


THK  MOTfOGRAPH 

MOVING   PICTURE    MACHINE 

Safest    and    Best    for    Educational    Work 

''Absolutely   Flickerless"  "No    Eye    Strain" 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory    Branch 

EDWARD   H.    KEMP,    Mgr. 

833    MARKET    STREET        -        SAN    FRANCISCO 


GARDNER'S 

Mina  Williams,  Prop. 

Millinery  Furs 

Novelties 

2544  Mission  Street    ::    San  Francisco 


Osteopathy 


Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,  Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Office   Hours:    11   a,    m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    by    Appointment 


HYGIEIA  DUsTLESS 

95%    PURE   PRECIPITATED   CHALK 


Samples   Free   to   Teachers 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

The  American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY,  O.     -     WALTHAM,  MASS. 

WHITAKER,    RAY-WIGGIN    CO.,    Agents 
San    Francisco 


ALWAYS    OPEN 


COLLEGE  LUNCHEON 

184  O'FARRELL  STREET 

Near  Powell 

"A  LUNCH  ROOM  OF  MERIT" 
For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 


Established  1889  Phone  Mission  2796 

GOLDEN  WEST  CLOTHING  RENOVATORY 

LADIES'   AND   CHILDREN'S   GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND  DYED 

A  Weekly  Service  for  the   Pressing  of  Gentlemen's  Suits,  $1.50  a  Month 

Work  Called  For  and  Delivered — Special  Attention  to 

Out-of-Town  Orders 

807  VALENCIA  STREET  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOTEL  TURPIN 

17  POWELL  STREET    ...    AT  MARKET 

San  Francisco 


A.  W.  TURPIN,  Proprietor 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  CITY 


EVERY  CONVENIENCE  AND  COMFORT 


ROOMS— With  Detached  Bath 
ROOMS — Private  Bath 


$1.00  PER  DAY 
$1.50  PER  DAY  AND  UPWARD 


FREE  AUTO  BUS  MEETS  TRAINS  AND  STEAMERS 


DR. 

CHARLES  W 

DECKER 

SURGEON 

DENTIST 

Rooms   308, 

309, 
Phc 

310,  Third  Floor 
an    Building 

Telephone 

Kearny   1630 

San   Francisco, 

Cal. 

CLASS    EMBLEMS 

MEDALS,    TROPHIES 

GEO.  LARSON  &  CO. 

Jewelers'  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

HOSPITAL  FOR  ANIMALS 

1818  MARKET  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Market  2670 — Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


How  to  Use 
Educationa 
Records 


Music  Appreciation 

How  to  Use  Educational  Records 

"Music  Moods,  A  Basis  For  Music  Appreciation"  has  been  prepared  for  School  Su- 
perintendents and  School  Principals  who  are  seeking  for  concrete  things  of  a  constructive 
nature,  and  especially  for  grade  teachers  who  desire  comprehensive  teaching  methods  and 
teaching  material   dealing  with   the   necessary  fundamentals. 

Music  is  enjoyed  more  by  having  the  interest  of  its  hearers  directed. 

The  methods  outlined  in  this  Educational  Bulletin  stimulate  interest  chiefly  through 
mood,  and  the  appeal  is  through  the  imagination.  This  way  of  presenting  music  has  been 
thought   out   very  much   upon   the   same   principles  as  those  for  presenting  literature. 

"Music  Mi  tods"  is  as  applicable  for  daily  school  use  by  the  regular  teacher  as  for 
the  Music  Supervisor. 

Copy  of  "Music  Moods"  will  be  sent  to  you  if  you  wilt  fill  out  and  mail  the  attached 
coupon. 


Educational  Department 

Columbia  Graphophone  Co. 

Woolworth  Bldg.  -  New  York 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  Supt. 
C.   J.   Du  Four,   Alameda. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  S.  P.  Robbins, 
President,   Chico,   Cal. ;  Mrs.   Minnie  O'Neil,  Secretary 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  J.  E.  Meadows, 
Hanford,    President;     E.     W.     Lindsay,     Fresno,     Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  Orace 
Stanley,   President,   San   Bernardino;   J.    O.   Cross,   Secretary, 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;   A.   H.    Chamberlain,   San    Francisco,    Cal.,   Secre- 

a?alifornia  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Miss 
Ethelind  M.  Bonney,  Stockton,  President;  Miss  Alma 
Simon,    Stockton,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  lid- 
ward  Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;       Will     C.     Wood,       Commissioner      Secondary. 

State'  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  M.  B. 
Harris,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George  W. 
Stone. 


at  the   present   time,   and  which  grows   at 
the  rate  of  more  than  $50,000  per  year. 
Other  School  Matters 

We  also  find  that  the  total  expenditures 
for  all  school  purposes  reaches  the  huge 
sum  of  thirty-seven  million  dollars  per 
year.  Of  this,  the  greatest  amount  is 
spent  by  the  elementary  schools,  viz : 
twenty-one  and  a  half  millions.  The  high 
schools  come  next  with  ten  millions,  the 
State  University  next  with  three  millions, 
normal  schools  one  and  a  half  millions, 
and  kindergartens  one-half  million. 


Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 


Report  Accessible 

The  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  to  the  Governor,  including 
the  reports  of  the  three  commissioners,  the 
statistician,  and  the  superintendent,  was  is- 
sued from  the  state  printing  office  a  short 
time  ago  and  may  be  had  by  all  and  sundry 
upon  request  to  the  state  school  office  at 
Sacramento.  It  contains  very  many  figures 
and  tabulations  showing  in  detail  the  con- 
ditions and  the  transactions  of  educational 
life  for  the  past  two  years.  If  you  relish 
the  dry  pabulum  of  statistics,  by  all  means 
get  a  copy.  It  will  afford  sustenance  for 
many  days,  and  will  while  away  many  an 
idle  hour. 

For  Instance 

If,  for  instance,  you  are  interested  or 
curious  about  anything  connected  with  the 
Retirement  Salary,  this  is  the  place  to  look 
for  the  facts  that  have  been  recorded.  The 
receipts  and  the  expenditures  of  the  great 
fund  may  be  seen  for  all  the  time  since 
the  passage  of  the  act.  A  list  of  all  bonds 
and  securities  which  have  been  bought  and 
inherited  by  the  Retirement  Fund,  is  given. 
The  number  of  retirements  is  stated,  with 
the  times  and  methods  for  each.  All  ex- 
penditures for  necessary  employes  and 
.  equipment  are  set  forth.  Many  other  vital 
particulars  are  given. 

Some  Large  Figures 

Thus,  we  discover  that  during  the  life 
of  the  Retirement  Law  the  teachers  have 
contributed  by  their  $1.00  subscriptions 
$616,000;  and  there  has  been  derived  $465.- 
000  from  the  inheritance  taxes,  making  $1,- 
100,000  as  a  grand  total  of  the  receipts.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time  there  has  been  spent  $415,- 
000  for  teachers'  pensions,  $10,000  for 
clerks,  bookkeepers  and  office  furniture, 
and  the  balance  on  hand  last  July  was 
nearly  $700,000.  Of  this  nearly  $100,000 
is  an  endowment,  of  which  only  the  inter- 
est.may  be  used.  To  start  with,  there  were 
82  annuitants.  The  first  year  were  added 
130;  the  second  year  142;  the  third  year 
130.  The  total  number  on  the  rolls  now 
is  about  500,  which  at  $500  each  makes 
$250,000  as  the  approximate  yearly  outgo 


CONSERVATION    OF   WILD- 
FLOWERS 


Beyond  the  school  grounds,  beyond 
the  parks  of  the  cities,  beyond  the 
well  tended  gardens  and  orchards  and 
fields  of  the  country,  along  the  road- 
sides, in  unplowed  pastures,  in  open 
woods  and  among  the  marshes,  is  the 
world  of  wildflowers.  Neither  private 
care  nor  public  conservation  guards 
them.  They  are  exposed  to  reckless 
plucking,  breaking  and  uprooting  by 
anyone  whose  eye  is  attracted  to  their 
bloom.  Picnic  parties  tear  up  wild- 
flowers  by  the  thousands.  Springtime 
joy-riders  along  the  highways  stop  at 
the  sight  of  a  glorious  blaze  of  redbud 
blossoms,  or  a  white  wonder  of  flower- 
ing dogwood,  or  the  California  lilac, 
the  toyon  berry  bush  or  other  blos- 
soming tree  or  shrub,  and  in  sheer 
wantonness  of  thoughtless  pleasure, 
break  of  the  branches,  leaving  the  tree 
flowerless  and  mutilated.  —  Margaret 
Schallenberger  McNaught. 


There  are  now  nearly  18,000  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  schools.  The  disproportion 
between  women  and  men  continues  to 
grow,  being  now  10  to  1  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  1J4  to  1  in  the  high  schools. 
The  average  rate  of  gain  for  ten  years  past 
has  been  over  50  per  cent  in  the  elemen- 
tary teachers,  and  over  200  per  cent  in 
high  school  teachers.  There  are  over  400,- 
000  pupils  enrolled,  and  over  27,000 — about 
one-eighth — are  graduated  every  year. 
Away  from  Dull  Care 

But  this  is  enough  of  dry  statistics  in 
all  conscience,  so  let  us  sail  away  on  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  leaving  Dull  Care 
behind.  I  am  writing  this  higglety  pigglety 
on  a  swift-moving  railroad  train,  crossing 
the  wide,  cold  plains  of  Nevada,  on  the 
way  to  the  National  Superintendents'  Con- 
vention at  Kansas  City  next  week.  The 
preceding  figures  have  given  me  a  head- 
ache. A  stale  odor  of  tobacco  drifts  in 
every  time  the  door  opens.  Bits  of  per- 
sonal gossip  and  casual  politics  distract  my 
attention  on  every  hand.  The  porter  hov- 
ers around  all  the  time,  brushing,  dusting, 
picking  up  paper,  throwing  away  apple 
cores,  saying  "Yes,  sir,  Yes  sir,"  answer- 
ing interminable  questions  from  every  one 


within  reach.  The  keen  wind  outside  sweeps 
free,  shaking  the  cold  sagebrush  as  it  goes. 
The  mountains  all  about  are  covered  with 
snow  to  their  very  bases,  stern  and  for- 
bidding in  their  aspect.  Last  night  at  five 
we  left  the  green  gardens  and  the  early 
flowers  of  Sacramento  behind  and  rushed 
pell  mell  at  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sier- 
ras in  a  pelting  rainstorm.  All  night  we 
climbed  up  and  up  through  the  smoky 
snowsheds,  where  the  rain  had  changed  to 
snow — ten  feet  on  the  summit !  Through 
the  snow  the  train  rushed,  carrying  its  load 
of  warmed  and  plush-lined  boxes  out  and 
away  into  the  clear  desert  air. 
Wonderful   Creation 

What  a  remarkable  creation  of  man,  the 
Pullman  train !  Carrying  at  great  speed  a 
luxurious  hotel  across  the  continent,  filled 
with  soft  and  lazy  human  animals.  They 
look  out  listlessly  at  the  struggling  crea- 
tures outside,  struggling  against  weather 
and  labor  and  hunger  and  poverty,  and 
feel  never  a  pang.  They  go  to  their  feasts 
three  times  a  day,  without  a  real  appetite. 
The  wind  and  the  cold  are  kept  away  from 
them  by  double  windows.  Steam  piped 
keeps  them  languidly  warm.  Slaves  antici- 
pate their  every  whim.  The  world  is  raked 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb  to  tempt  their 
senses,  with  everything  to  eat  and  drink 
and  see  and  smoke  and  feel  that  can  be 
dreamed  of.  The  strongest  contrasts  in 
human  life  are  witnessed  by  the  lonesome 
hobo,  tramping  across  the  desert,  bundle 
on  back  and  tomato  can  in  hand,  who  looks 
into  the  windows  of  the  Pullman  train  that 
flashes  by — who  sees  elegantly  dressed 
ladies  and  gentlemen  eating  rich  foods 
from  silver  and  china  and  snowy  linen, 
warm,  happy,  idle  and  comfortable,  with 
nothing  to  annoy  or  make  them  afraid.  It 
doesn't  make  him  feel  very  good.  The 
same  contrast  is  felt,  but  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree, by  the  Pullman  passenger  who  looks 
out  from  his  life  and  light  and  gayety  upon 
the  forlorn  hobo  on  the  desert  landscape, 
inching  along  to  he  knows  not  what. 

Why  Is  It  So? 

By  the  way,  speaking  of  hoboes,  why  is 
it  we  never  see  among  them  a  Jap?  As 
I  travel  about  California  I  see  countless 
thousands  of  tramps,  some  going  up,  hunt- 
ing for  work,  others  going  down,  hunting 
for  work.  White  men,  negroes,  Greeks, 
Scandinavians,  by  the  score  along  the  rail- 
road lines,  hopefully  beating  their  way,  east 
and  west  in  equal  numbers,  north  and 
south  about  alike,  all  hunting  for  work, 
unable  to  avoid  travel  to  find  it.  Every 
one  has  a  hard  luck  story,  every  one  has 
been  oppressed  and  overwhelmed  by  fate. 
But  never  by  any  accident  do  I  see  among 
them  a  Japanese.  Doesn't  fate  lie  in  wait 
for  him  also?  Does  he  never  have  hard 
luck? 

Perhaps  the  Japanese  is  more  efficient, 
more  industrious,  more  skillful  than  the 
white  men.  If  this  be  so,  he  will  surely 
drive  the  white  man  out  and  inherit  the 
earth — because  why? 
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Lesson  Helps 

The  other  day  -I  met  a  school  teacher 
who  is  known  throughout  the  San  Fran- 
cisco School  Department  as  a  particularly 
able  and  well-informed  instructor.  She 
had  been  making-  a  tour  among  the  various 
agencies  of  the  different  educational  pub- 
lishing houses  and  had  spent  considerable 
money  for  lesson  helps,  stencil  maps  and 
side  lights  on  the  course  of  study.  Of 
rse,  ii  was  not  for  me  to  criticize  her 
lion,  but  I  did  wish  that  the  Jennings 
Publishing  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
would  open  an  agency  in  San  Francisco. 
Their  publications  only  have  to  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  Their  series  of  Pupils' 
Outlines  cover  nearly  the  entire  educa- 
tional field,  and,  what  is  more,  the  Jen- 
nings Outlines  are  so  admirably  skeleton- 
ized, that  they  can  be  used  with  any  text 
book  on  the  specified  subject.  To  my  mind, 
these  outlines  serve  a  double  purpose:  they 
have  the  necessary  essential  information  in 
a  compact,  all-inclusive  form.  Any  teacher 
who  knows  her  subject  can  teach  from  a 
Jennings'  Outline  with  no  other  book  notes 
or  text  necessary. 

What  is  still  more  to  the  point,  a  young 
student  with  a  Jennings'  Outline  at  hand, 
the  one  of  U.  S.  history,  for  instance,  has 
spread  out  before  him  a  most  effective  il- 
lustration of  what  it  means  to  syllablize 
any  topic.  That  in  itself  is  a  good  long 
step  on  the  way  to  a  liberal  education. 

If  the  Jennings  people  had  had  an  agency 
here  I  could  have  sent  my  friend  there  to 
look  over  twenty  or  more  pamphlets,  and 
I  know  that  she  would  have  been  delighted 
and  bought  a  number  on  the  spot  for  they 
are  far  and  away  the  most  in  little  that 
it  has  even  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet. 

In  the  Schooldays  of  My  Generation 
We  studied  the  Civil  War  in  a  most 
minute  and  careful  manner,  campaign  after 
campaign,  with  map  drawing  and  route 
marking,  and  we  could  tell  who  were  the 
commanders  at  each  battle,  the  number  of 
men  engaged  on  each  side,  and  the  result 
of  the  battle.  But  as  for  the  reason  for 
each  move,  as  for  a  grasp  of  the  philosphy 
of  the  Great  Rebellion,  we  did  not  grasp 
it,  nor  was  it  ever  presented  to  us  in  as 
understandable  and  impressive  a  manner  as 
it  is  set  forth  in  the  Jennings  Outlines  for 
History  of  which  I  speak. 

The  same  succinctness  and  clarity  of 
presentation  and  of  ideas  characterize  all 
these  outlines,  and  if  my  friend  had  bought 
these  she  would  have  indeed  have  been  well 
equipped. 

Another  great  help  are  the 

Thompson  Minimum  Essentials, 
which  have  received  my  enthusiastic  praise 
not  once  but   many   times   in   the   past   few 
years.     It  is  with   great   delight  that  I   hail 
the     announcement     of     more     geography 
sheets.     It   is   impossible   to   do  justice   to 
these  Minimum  Essentials  by  mere  descrip- 
tion.     Send    a    request    for    some    sample 
sheets  to  Ginn  and  Co.,  20  Second  street, 
San   Francisco. 
Definite   Presentment 
Of  a  Truth 

Doubtless  there  are  some  teachers  who 
feel  that  our  up-to-date  text  books  do  lack 
something  in   the  way  of  definite  present- 


ment of  a  truth.  In  many  cases  the  child 
wanders  over  a  wide  area  of  talk  in  type 
before  he  has  a  hint  of  what  he  is  ex- 
pected to  learn  and  to  remember.  The 
matter  is  too  discursive.  The  child  does 
not  understand,  and  the  teacher  must  read 
it  over  aloud  to  the  class  and  explain  it, 
and  give  notes,  and  possible  rewrite  the 
text,  substituting  simple,  easy  statements 
for  the  involutions  of  the  text.  As  an  in- 
stance, let  me  cite  our  text  book  on  Civics. 
It  is  interesting,  but  of  more  value  to  the 
teacher  than  it  can  possibly  be  to  the 
pupil.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Dunn  when  he  visited  San  Francisco,  and 
he  said,  in  effect,  that  he  was  surprised  to 
find  so  many  teachers  teaching  the  straight 
text  of  the  book,  when  he  felt  that  his 
book  was  only  to  give  a  mere  ground  work 
for  teaching  civics  as  applied  to  whatever 
local  conditions  prevailed.  In  teaching  his 
book  to  my  own  eighth  grade,  I  have  found 
it  almost  impossible  for  the  class  to  cover 
the  ground,  and  by  that  I  mean  to  read 
the  text,  to  look  up  the  answers  to  the 
questions  and  to  understand  what  it  is  all 
about.  With  a  view  to  emphasizing  the 
basic  principles  of  civics,  and  to  follow  out 
the  lines  of  our  text  book,  the  class  and 
myself  evolves  a  series  of  short  statements 
of  the  subject  matter.  These  have  been 
printed  in  four  installments  in  the  West- 
ern Journal  of  Education.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter in  what  issues,  for  there  are  no  more 
of  them  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  But 
I  want  to  thank  all  the  teachers  who  have 
said  such  nice  things  about  these  notes  and 
their  being  just  what  was  most  wanted, 
and  that  they  were  helpful  and  illuminat- 
ing. When  I  heard  of  teachers  who  took 
the  trouble  to  cut  out  each  installment  and 
paste  it  upon  a  back  board  so  as  to  pre- 
serve it  for  constant  use,  I  was  delighted. 
It  is  too  true  that  we  teachers  do  not  always 
find  help  where  we  are  best  entitled  to  look 
for  it. 
Still  More  About  Civics 

In  regard  to  Civics,  another  veteran 
teacher  whose  career  in  our  department 
has  been  one  long  success,  confided  to  me 
that  under  permission  of  the  powers  that 
be,  she  was  using  the  text  book  as  a  read- 
ing lesson,  and  the  Jennings  Outlines  on 
Civics  for  the  facts  which  must  be  re- 
membered. 

The  Dubb   Arithmetics 

Many  times  since  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  addressing  my  co-workers  have  I 
referred  on  this  page  to  the  necessity  for 
exact  work  in  arithmetic,  and  sighed  for 
the  text  books  of  a  former .  day  that 
abounded  in  definitions.  I  know  that  it 
has  been  the  fashion  somewhat  to  deride 
the  use  of  definitions,  but  you  all  remem- 
ber how  we  were  advised  to  read  McMur- 
ray  on  Teaching.  In  fact,  most  of  us 
bought  the  book  and  read  it  through  from 
cover  to  cover,  with  unending  delight,  it 
was  so  sane  and  sensible,  full  of  whole- 
some  truths. 

McMurray  extolled  a  good  definition, 
and  said  that  its  use  was  desirable  because 
it  gave  the  necessary  information  in  good 
English  and  in  a  manner  to  be  remembered 
and  carried  about,  ready  for  use  at  any 
moment.     That   is,    we   have   the   thought, 


the  content  of  the  definition,  and  the  prac- 
tice in  good  English  that  comes  with  the 
use  of  a  well  formed  definition. 

Those  who  agree  with  this  idea  will  be 
perfectly  delighted  with  the  Dubb  Arith- 
metics published  by  the  American  Book 
Co.  Many  teachers  for  years  have  been 
drawing'  their  problem  material  from 
Dubb's  Practical  Problems,  but  the  new 
Dubb's  Practical  Arithmetic  will  simply 
throw  them  into  an  educational  ecstasy. 
There  are  definitions,  plenty  of  them,  the 
work  is  carefully  and  logically  graded,  the 
problems  are  reasonable  and  probable,  well 
grouped,  clearly  stated,  and  all  principles 
explained  most  convincingly.  ■  Every  teach- 
er that  wished  to  give  her  children  a  good 
ground  work  in  the  study  of  arithmetic 
should  fall  back  upon  Dubb.  One  could  not 
do  better.  I  have  found  that  even  where 
children  have  been  taught  to  figure  with  a 
fair  amount  of  accuracy,  all  have  not  yet 
learned  to  think,  and  they  ask  "What  do 
you  do  in  this  example?  Multiply?",  or 
some  similar  question.  They  do  not  think 
as  they  work,  and  oh,  how  they  do  hate  to 
review.  "We've  had  all  that,"  is  their 
cry.  "Teach  us  some  algebra  so  that  we 
can  get  along  in  the  high  school !"  Algebra, 
when  they  cannot  multiply  a  mixed  num- 
ber by  a  mixed  number. 
Home  Economics 

Food  Study  by  Wellman,  published  by 
the  Little,  Brown  and  Company  of  Bos- 
ton, is  another  text  book  in  home  economics 
for  High  Schools.  It  is  an  attempt  to  pres- 
ent a  manual  of  definite  directions  on  the 
subject,  but  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to 
supercede  the  teacher  or  to  furnish  ma- 
terial which  can  be  taught  by  one  untrained 
in  the  subject.  The  book  contains  science, 
economics  and  g'ood  receipts.  What  more 
could  one  want? 
The  Old  Stand-by 
Gayley's  Classic  Myths 
Have  been  published  by  Ginn  and  Co.  in  an 
edition  uniform  with  Long's  American  and 
Long's  English  literature.  I  never  tire  of 
reading  Gayley,  nor  of  following  him  in 
tracing  the  influence  of  the  classic  myth 
upon  our  English  line  of  thought.  Each 
time  that  I  take  up  the  "Classic  Myths" 
some  new  beauty  shines  forth.  From  Mil- 
ton to  William  Morris  in  my  galaxy  of 
authors,  the  classic  allusion  has  also 
brought  to  me  the  keenest  delight,  and  I 
envy  the  pupils  who  are  to  study  myth- 
ology and  English  literature  under  such 
favorable  presentation.  Let  me  close  this 
article  with  a  quotation  from  Gayley  him- 
self, and  before  the  quotation  let  me  tell 
a  little  story  from  the  classroom  which 
perhaps  will  show  why  the  quotation  from 
Classic  Myths  strikes  me  as  so  apropos. 

A  teacher  once  told  her  class  to  write  a 
composition  upon  the  work  of  the  eighth 
grade.  The  class  was  composed  chiefly  of 
foreigners.  The  pupils  were  given  full 
freedom  to  criticize  the  course  of  study.  One 
youth  said  he  did  not  care  for  the  physical 
exercises,  that  it  might  be  good  for  prize- 
fighters, but  not  for  merchants  !  The  same 
boy,  and  there  were,  others,  did  not  care 
for  poetry,  "for  it  could  be  of  no  use  to 
a  business  man." 

Now  for  the  Gayley  quotation : 
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"The  most  important  myths  and  the  most 
illustrative  poems  should  provide  not  only 
nutriment  for  thought,  but  material  for 
memory.  Our  youth  in  the  push  for  hasty 
achievement  bolt  their  meals ;  they  mas- 
ticate little,  swallow  everything,  digest  no- 
thing, and  having  agonized,  forget.  Teach- 
ers and  parents  are  overconsiderate,  now- 
adays, of  the  memory  in  children ;  they 
approach  it  gingerly;  they  have  feared  so 
much  to  wring  its  withers  that  in  most 
children  the  memory  has  grown  too  soft 
for  saddling.  In  our  apprehension  lest 
pupils  may  turn  out  parrots,  we  have  too 
often  turned  them  out  loons.  It  is  bet- 
ter that  a  few  of  the  facts  in  their  heads 
be  wrong  than  that  there  be  no  facts  at  all. 
With  all  our  study  of  children,  and  our 
gabble  about  methods  of  teaching  them, 
while  we  insist,  properly  enough,  that  youth 
is  the  seedtime  of  observation,  we  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  it  is  also  the  harvest- 
time  of  memory.  It  is  easy  for  children  to 
remember  what  they  learn,  it  is  a  delight 
for  them  to  commit  to  memory;  we  act 
criminally  when  we  send  them  forth  with 
hardly  a  fact  or  a  date  or  a  glorious  verse 
in  the  memory  of  one  out  of  ten  of  them. 
Such,  unfortunately,  is  the  case  in  many 
of  our  schools;  and  such  was  not  the  case  in 
the  day  of  our  fathers.  Pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  recite  memoriter  the  best 
poems  and  verses " 

Good  for  Gayley,  he  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about ! 
The   Power   Collection 
Of  Memory  Gems 

When  the  Board  of  Education  decreed 
that  the  Cubberly  selection  of  poems  for 
school  use,  as  collected  and  published  by 
Alice  Rose  Power,  should  be  studied  in  our 
schools  to  the  extent  of  at  least  three  poems 
a  term,  that  act  did  more  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  good  English  than  all  the  crazy 
compositions  ever  written  by  illiterate  chil- 
dren, or  corrected  by  overworked  teachers, 
could  accomplish  in  a  hundred  years !     • 

FARMERS'    WEEK    AND    HOMEMAK- 

ERS'     CONFERENCE     HELD     AT 

HUMBOLDT  STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL 

In  order  to  render  the  greatest  service 
to  the  members  of  the  community,  the 
Humboldt  State  Normal  School,  Areata, 
Calif.,  put  the  school  plant  to  a  new 
use  during  the  recent  vacation.  Through 
the  helpful  co-operation  of  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  California 
was  held  the  Farmers'  Week  and  Home- 
makers'    Conference. 

In  spite  of  the  handicap  of  rain  and  a 
comparativly  brief  period  for  publicity,  the 
attendance  was  satisfactory.  The  lecture- 
demonstrations  of  Mrs.  M.  N.  Fowler  were 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  ladies  present. 
The  subjects  of  dairying,  horticulture  and 
poultry  were  discussed  in  the  men's  meet- 
ings. We  felt  that  we  were  fortunate  in 
having  the  opportunity  of  talking  things 
over  with  the  men  from  the  Experiment 
Station  without  having  to  go  to  Davis  and 
Berkeley  to  listen  to  them. 

As  far  as  known,  this  is  rather  a  new 
type  of  work  in  California  Normal  Schools. 
It  seems  to  find  a  place,  however,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  expressions  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  visitors,  and  we  hope  that  it 
will  become  a  permanent  affair. 

The  President,  N.  B.  Van  Matre,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  using  the  Normal  plant  for 
such  practical  purposes. 


THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  SUC- 
CESSFUL PRINCIPAL 

By  Wilhelmina  Van  de  Goorberg 

We  have  frequently  been  told  what  con- 
stitutes a  good  class-room  teacher.  Not 
quite  so  much  has  been  said  or  written 
about  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  suc- 
cessful principal;  perhaps  because  the  list 
of  virtues  that  belong  to  the  ideal  teacher 
is  so  comprehensive  that  it  must  of  neces- 
sity include  all  the  essential  requirements 
for  any  educational  vocation  whatsoever. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  salaries  of  prin- 
cipals are  larger  than  those  of  class-room 
teachers  because  the  former  are  supposed 
to  possess  superior  qualifications,  not  be- 
cause their  work  is  heavier  or  their  hours 
are  longer,  for  that  is  often  not  the  case. 
A  class-room  teacher  is  "on  the  jump" 
every  moment  of  the  day ;  the  principal 
has  moments  of  relaxation  and  solitude. 
Her  position  is  one  of  greater  honor  and 
dignity.  Wherein,  then,  does  the  good 
principal  surpass  the  school-room  teacher? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  man  or  woman 
placed  in  charge  of  axi  elementary  school 
should,  in  addition  to  possessing  a  fine  per- 
sonal character,  excel  in  at  least  one  of 
the   following : 

(1)  A  large  knowledge  of  people,  en- 
abling her  to  deal  understandingly  with  the 
adults  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact,  in- 
cluding the  teachers  under  her  supervision. 

(2)  A  sympathetic  understanding  of 
children,  so  that  she  may  be  to  them  a 
leader  of  strong  personal  influence,  able  to 
create  that  fine  spirit  among  the  pupils 
themselves  so  striking  in  some  schools,  and 
to  be  a  real  aid  to  her  teachers  in  the  hand- 
ling of  individual   cases. 

(3)  Expert  knowledge  of  educational 
matters  based  upon  broad  general  knowl- 
edge, so  that  she  may  have  the  respect  of 
her  co-workers,  and  so  that  her  supervision 
of  them  may  be  really  inspiring  and  help- 
ful. 

The  ideal  principal  has  all  these  qualities 
in  a  considerable  degree :  I  think  it  safe  to 
say  that  no  one  should  aspire  to  be  a 
principal  who  has  not  all  three  in  some, 
degree,  and  at  least  one  of  them  in  a  conj 
siderable  degree.  The  third,  indeed,  might 
be  considered  as  indispensable  to  her  occu- 
pation as  the  typist's  knowledge  of  the 
typewriter.  In  a  field  so  broad  as  educa- 
tion, however,  there  must  be  much  more 
than  a  precise  knowledge  of  certain  definite 
facts — hence  the  necessity  for  a  wide  gen- 
eral education  and  the  mature  judgment  of 
a  real  student  of  human  affairs. 

(From  Los  Angeles  City  Teachers'  Bul- 
letin.) 

THE    USE    OF    BOOKS 

The  effective  use  of  a  library  is  an  art ; 
it  begins  with  the  mastery  of  mechanism. 
But  the  proper  use  of  a  particular  book  is 
also  an  art.  Some  people  are  extraordin- 
arily adept  at  it.  They  will  seize  a  book 
and  "extract  the  heart  out  of  it"  in  a  twink- 
ling, while  most  of  us  would  be  vaguely 
fumbling  at  it.  What  is  the  secret  of  their 
power?     It  is  two-fold: 

fl)  The  approach  the  book  with  a  de- 
finite question ;  and  (2)  they  test  its  ability 
to  answer  this  question  by  the  means  that 
the  author  himself,  if  methodical,  has  furn- 
ished ;  the  preface,  the  table  of  contents,  and 
the  index.  From  those  they  are  pointed  to 
the  passages  that  apply  to  their  purpose. 
— Herbert  Putnam,   Librarian  of  Congress. 


Beacon  News  Column 

Southern     California     schools     are     using     the 
Beacon   Method  with  great  satisfaction. 
From  San  Diego 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Beacon 
Method  and  find  you  have  not  over-praised  it  in 
the  least.  The  children  love  their  reader,  be- 
cause the  reading  matter  is  so  interesting  to 
them. 

The  Beacon  Phonetic  system  is  very  satisfac- 
tory because  although  there  is  no  grind,  the  best 
of  results  are  obtained  in  the  end.  I  am  cer- 
tainly glad  to  recommend  it  to  others,  for  anyone 
who  tries  this  system  will  find  it  very  success- 
ful. GERTRUDE  IENKINS, 

Stockton  School. 

"I  have  been  using  the  Beacon  Method  in  my 
One  B  Grade  since  last  September  and  am  more 
than  pleased  with  it.  The  stories  are  very  inter- 
esting  to    children." 

ETHEL  GUNN, 
Stockton  School. 

"I  wish  you  to  know  what  a  great  help  the 
Beacon  System  of  Teaching  Primary  Reading 
has  been  to  me.  Not  only  have  the  results  been 
better,  but  there  has  been  no  drudgery  to  the 
work.  It  has  made  the  reading  much  easier 
and  therefore  a  greater  pleasure  to  all,  but 
particularly  to  those  who  were  backward  in 
their   reading." 

FLORES  L.   PATTEE, 
Pri.   Tea. 

"We  have  been  using  the  Beacon  Method  in 
our  first  grade  classes  this  year  for  the  first 
time  and  our  teachers  are  well  pleased  with  re- 
sults." IDA  V.  MEEKS, 

Stockton  School. 

"You  will  doubtless  be  interest  in  the  results 
of  our  trial  of  the  Beacon  Method  in  Garfield 
school  during  the  past  year.  As  you  know,  we 
had  been  using  another  phonetic  system  during 
the  previous  six  years,  and  had  had  splendid  re- 
sults, the  pupils  acquiring  a  power  not  secured 
by  others   methods. 

"The  Beacon  enables  us  to  continue  all  the 
good  things  of  the  old  system,  and  makes  a 
decided  improvement  in  some  of  them.  We 
think  the  Beacon  excels  in  method,  because  of 
the  more  natural  blend  and  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  material;  in  content,  because  more 
interesting  and  attractive;  in  helps,  because  the 
charts  and  word  cards  save  much  board  work 
and  are  always  available  for  reviews;  and  in 
results,  the  pupils  acquiring  all  the  power 
developed  by  the  old  system,  with  less  of  the 
grind  and  more  of  the  joy  of  learning." 

PRIN.  H.  O.  WELTY, 

Garfield   School. 

"I  am  still  very  enthusiastic  about  the  Beacon 
Alethod  because  it  is  standing  so  many  tests. 
My  1A  class  has  completed  the  term's  work  five 
weeks  before  the  close  of  the  term  and  is  now 
reading  a  Second  Reader.  This  class  might 
have  accomplished  this  with  another  method,  but 
as  yet  none  of  my  classes  have  done  this  while 
using  other  methods.  I  recommend  the  Beacon 
Method  for  the  following  reasons: — 

"1 — The  method  is  a  natural  one  following  the 
pronunciation  idea. 

"2 — The  work  is  presented  and  learned  in  a 
matter  which  eliminates  much  of  the  'grind 
work'  of  other  methods,  e.  g.  the  chart  rather 
than  board  work;  only  "the  necessary  phonetics 
are  presented  at  a  given  time — thus  relieving 
the  child  of  remembering  a  cumbersome  num- 
ber for  a  later  use. 

"3 — The  subject  matter  in  the  Reader  is  in- 
teresting and  within  the  mental  grasp  of  the 
child. 

"A — Last  and  best  of  all  to  1A  teacher — the 
greater  part  of  the  phonetic  work  is  presented  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  leaving  the  time  in 
the  latter  half  for  the  much  needed  and  con- 
stant review."  BLANCHE  M.  SMITH, 

Garfield  School. 
From  Santa  Ana 

"Our     teachers    are    much     pleased    with     the 
Beacon   Method   of   Teaching   Primary   Reading." 
SUPT.  J.  A.   CRANSTON. 
From   Holtville 

"I  wish  to  tell  you  that  I  think  the  Beacon 
Method  a  splendid  one,  as  it  makes  independent 
pupils."  ANNIE  BOATRIGHT, 

Pri.   Teacher. 
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Under   Direction    of 
HERBERT  F.  CLARK 
Alhambra,   Cal. 


Concrete   Experience 
pro 

Mathematical  Concepts 

The  fundamental  difficulty  in  trying  to 
teach  children  -textbook  arithmetic  is  their 
lack  of  concrete  experiences  in  the  _  things 
they  are  trying  to  interpret.  It  is  true 
they  can  learn  to  add,  subtract,  work  frac- 
tions, etc.,  in  a  formal  way,  but  none  of 
these  things  mean  anything  unless  they  in- 
terpret some  definite  experience.  Our  pres- 
ent state  text  in  arithmetic  is  an  extreme- 
ly poor  instrument  by  which  to  teach  child- 
ren the  elements  of  arithmetical  operation. 
The  language  used  is  so  mature  for  sixth 
and  seventh  grade  children,  the  arrange- 
ment is  so  illogical  and  inconsistent,  that 
it  is  a  wonder  teachers  do  as  well  as  they 
do  with  the  children.  What  we  need  for 
city  children  is  an  arithmetic  based  on  the 
experiences  of  city  children.  Much  of  the 
material  should  be  concrete  problems  call- 
ing forth  the  reading  abilities  of  the  child- 
ren. The  problems  should  begin  with  sim- 
ple, everyday  experiences  and  gradually  in- 
crease in  complexity.  There  should  be  a 
constant  connection  between  the  pupil  and 
the  problems  he  is  trying  to  solve. 

"Courtship  of  Miles  Standish" 
Basis  for  English  Study 

Fortunate  are  children  who  are  permitted 
to  make  a  careful  and  detailed  study  of 
the  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish."  The 
selection  as  it  appears  in  the  New  State 
Series  Sixth  Reader  with  the  "study  plan" 
at  the  close  furnishes  an  excellent  basis  for 
just  such  a  study. 

The  historical  and  geographical  settings 
of  the  story  give  it  a  distinct  American  in- 
terest. The  bit  of  romance  running  through 
it,  the  Indian  element,  the  pioneer  aspect, 
all  tend  to  make  it  extremely  interesting 
to  children.  Mr.  Longfellow's  deeply  reli- 
gious philosophy  with  the  frequent  refer- 
ences to  Scripture  give  it  a  moral  tone  that 
cannot  help  but  be  elevating  to  the  ideals 
of  children. 

All  through  the  story,  pictures  of  vivid 
imagination  are  called  forth ;  types  of  sen- 
tences, figures  of  speech,  and  dominant  lit- 
erary elements  abound.  Then. there  is  the 
beautiful  and  extensive  vocabulary  em- 
ployed. Every  stanza  abounds  in  good 
English  words  new  to  most  children  in  the 
upper  grammar  grades.  What  an  oppor- 
tunity here  for  increasing,  enriching  the 
vocabulary  of  children! 

Although  a  little  mature  for  children,  Mr. 
Longfellow's  philosophy  of  life  in  general 
creeps  out  in  pertinent  phrases.  His  por- 
trayal of  the  character  of  Priscilla  in  this 
story,  as  also  the  character  of  Evangeline 
in  that  other  masterpiece  of  his,  shows 
clearly  his  deep  appreciation  of  womankind, 
lie  has  Alden  say  of  Priscilla,  "There  is 
no  land  so  sacred,  no  air  so  pure  and  so 
wholesome,  as  is  the  air  she  breathes  and 


the  soil  that  is  pressed  by  her  footsteps." 
Several  times  in  the  story,  children  dis- 
cover the  adage,  "If  you  wish  a  thing  well 
done,  you  must  do  it  yourself,  you  must 
not  leave  it  to  others."  They  hear  Pris- 
cilla say,  "Let  us,  then,  be  what  we 
are,  and  speak  what  we  think,  and  in  all 
things  keep  ourselves  loyal  to  truth  and 
the  sacred  professions  of  friendship."' 

All  through  the  story,  these  little  bits 
of  human  philosophy  creep  out  and  enter 
into  children's  lives  to  influence  them  and 
make  them  better.  And  so  viewed  from 
every  point,  this  masterpiece  of  literature 
is  a  treasure-house  filled  with  good  things 
for  children. 

It  furnishes  ample  material  for  a  full 
half-year's  work  in  real  constructive  Eng- 
lish. 

Professor  I.  W.  Howerth's 
Aim  in  Education 

In  "Educational  Review"  for  January, 
1917,  appears  a  timely  and  extremely  in- 
teresting article  on  "Aims  in  Education" 
by  Professor  I.  W.  Howerth  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Mr.  Howerth's  ex- 
amination of  the  processes  involved  in  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  phenomena  leads  him 
to  conclude  that  "There  is  no  aim  in  na- 
ture." Looking  over  into  the  human  race, 
he  further  concludes  that  "There  is  abso- 
lutely no  aim  in  natural  education."  "The 
recognition  of  this  truth,"  he  says,  "will 
destroy  that  easy  optimism  which  holds 
that  somehow  or  other  nature  will  take 
care  of  children  and  of  nations,  who  can 
not  or  do  not  take  care  of  themselves,  or 
in  whose  interest  nobody  works  with  a 
conscious  aim."  This  is  a  timely  sugges- 
tion for  American  people  in  their  present 
State  of  unpreparedness  for  the  greatest 
crisis  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  is 
timely  also  for  those  well  intentioned,  but 
pedagogically  unsound  school  people  who 
advocate  the  path  of  least  resistance  for 
school  children  in  the  selection  of  school 
studies   and   so   forth. 

Mr.  Howerth  points  out  a  further  dan- 
ger in  modern  tendencies  arising  out  of 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  policies,  edu- 
cational and  otherwise,  are  determined  by 
small  groups  of  the  social  whole.  In  no 
field  of  social  service  is  this  tendency  more 
dangerous  and  more  tenacious  than  in  the 
administration,  of  school  affairs.  Courses  of 
study  are  arranged  by  people  far  removed 
from  the  actual  work  of  the  classroom. 
Teachers  are  distributed  among  the  schools 
of  a  large  city  without  much  reference  to 
their  particular  fitness  for  a  particular  place 
and  pretty  much  with  the  same  attitude 
that  supplies  are  distributed,  except  that 
supplies  are  supervised  with  greater  care 
and  discrimination. 

What  we  need  in  school  work  as  in  all 
other  social  activities  is  an  expression  of 
group  consciousness  as  a  whole;  a  decen- 
tralization of  authority  and  responsibility; 
a  democratization  of  all  the  elements  in- 
herent in  a  constructive  work  such  as  our 
schools  are  attempting  to  do. 
Grammar  Schools 
Need   More  Attention 

Intermediate  schools  have  not  been  es- 
tablished, long  enough  to  determine  wheth- 
er they  are  to  remain  as  an   integral  part 


of  school  systems.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  they  will  remain  in  some  modified 
form.  Certain  it  is  that  they  have  not 
solved  all  the  problems  that  their  advocates 
promised  they  would.  If  they  bridge  the 
gap  formerly  existing  between  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades,  it  is  more  than  pos- 
sible that  they  have  pushed  a  similar  gap 
down  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
grades  with  the  former  difficulties  intensi- 
fied. Certain  it  is  that  it  is  more  difficult 
for  children  of  the  seventh  grade  to  adapt 
themselves  to  a  departmental  system,  to 
respond  to  teachers  who  have  a  university 
point  of  view  concerning  methods  and  ma- 
terials of  instruction  rather  than  the  Nor- 
mal School  point  of  view,  than  it  is  for 
ninth  grade  pupils  to  do  so.  If  the  rate 
of  mortality  between  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  has  been  decreased,  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  a  portion  of  it  has  been 
pushed  down  between  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth, where  in  most  cases  the  compulsory 
law  is  operative  and  tends  to  reduce  it  to 
a  minimum. 

The  principal  objection  raised  against  the 
establishment  of  intermediate  schools  was 
that  they  would  detract  attention  from  the 
elementary  schools,  making  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  sufficient  money  for  them,  mak- 
ing them  seem  less  important  in  the  school 
system.  To  date  this  fear  seems  to  have 
been  justified.  Immediately  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  schools,  tremendous 
sums  of  money  were  diverted  from  the  or- 
dinary elementary  channels  and  expended 
on  intermediate  buildings  and  equipment. 
All  sorts  of  ruses  were  used  to  get  teach- 
ers onto  high-school  salary  schedules  in 
the  intermediate  schools.  Elementary 
schools  found  their  teaching  forces  re- 
duced, larger  numbers  of  children  crowded 
into  rooms,  special  teachers  of  music  and 
drawing  placed  in  charge  of  regular  rooms ; 
in  short,  a  general  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  elementary  schools  to  re- 
lieve a  situation  for  which  they  were  in! 
no  way  responsible. 

Furthermore,  many  children  who  finish 
the  sixth  grade  do  not  want  to  go  long 
distances  to  reach  an  intermediate  school. 
Mothers  hesitate  to  send  their  daughters 
through  crude  sections  of  the  city  to  mingle 
with  groups  of  children  they  do  not  know. 
They  live  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  they  know  the  principal 
and  teachers  there,  they  know  pretty  well 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
question  naturally  presents  itself,  why  send 
their  children  somewhere  else  to  get  that 
which  can  be  given  them  in  a  more  effi- 
cient way  with  less  expense  to  the  city 
as   a  whole? 

No,  the  elementary  school  should  be  the1 
vital  element  in  our  educational  systems, 
They  are  the  ones  that  should  be  made 
beautiful,  given  large  playgrounds,  fur- 
nished with  the  best  equipment,  taught  by 
the  best  of  teachers.  Any  movement  thai 
tends  to  detract  interest  from  these  funda- 
mental institutions  should  be  checked  in 
its   beginning. 

"Peace  Paddle"  Editorial 
Provokes  Stinging  Protest 

The  editorial  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Journal  concerning  the  Peace  Paddle  callec 
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forth  a  letter  of  rebuke  from  the  Palo  Alto 
branch  of  the  American  Humane  Educa- 
tional Society.  The  letter  was  signed  by 
Alice   Park. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  to  be  sure,  that 
offense  should  be  g'iven  any  person  or  or- 
ganization whose  purpose  in  life  is  the 
protection  and  conservation  of  growing 
childhood.  The  fact  that  the  article  was 
given  in  a  semi-humorous  tone  touching 
such  a  serious  subject  seemed  to  be  par- 
ticularly offensive  to  this  well  meaning- 
woman.  In  fact,  the  tone  of  her  letter  in- 
dicates the  attitude  some  teachers  take 
toward  children  in  whatever  punishment 
they  administer,  in  that  it  assumes  that 
any  violation  of  her  standard  of  conduct 
becomes  a  personal  affront  and  calls  forth 
a  rebuke  impregnated  with  bitterness  and 
ill-will. 

Now,  this  personal  element  in  dealing 
with  children  is  a  thing  that  must  be  elim- 
inated, and,  so  far  as  our  observation  goes, 
the  terms  "Peace  Paddle,"  "Stingaree," 
"Electric  Spark,"  "Swats,"  etc.,  has  had 
much  to  do  with  such  elimination,  espe- 
cially in  dealing  with  the  type  of  truants 
and  so-called  incorrigibles  that  are  found  in 
any  large  city.  We  say  so-called  incorrigi- 
bles because  six  years'  experience  in  deal- 
ing directly  with  this  type  of  boy,  at  the 
same  time  observing  other  men  doing  sim- 
ilar work,  have  failed  to  reveal  a  single 
instance  where  a  boy  would  not  respond 
to  wholesome  authority  backed  up  by  the 
"benign  influence"  of  a  good,  strong  Peace 
Paddle  administered  in  good  will  and  care- 
ful  discrimination. 

For  the  past  six  months  we  have  taught 
in  a  building  in  which  is  carried  on  a  reg- 
ular grammar  school  and  in  which  has  been 
housed  three  rooms  of  truant  and  so-called 
incorrigible  boys.  Those  boys  have  been 
sent  to  this  school  because  of  their  tru- 
ancy from  other  schools,  or  their  disobedi- 
ence to  teachers.  Most  of  them  come  from 
homes  where  there  is  no  established  au- 
thority. Many  of  them  are  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Juvenile  Court  for  petty 
thieving'  and  the  like.  Yet,  it  is  expected 
that  these  teachers  and  this  principal  will 
see  that  these  boys  are  at  school  every 
day ;  that  they  behave  themselves  while 
there ;  that  they  do  a  reasonable  amount 
of  school  work,  and  that  they  acquit  them- 
selves properly  from  the  time  school  is  out 
until  they  appear  next  day.  The  men  deal- 
ing with  these  boys  are  strong,  athletic, 
tactful  men,  able  to  cope  with  the  boys 
in  the  schoolroom,  on  the  playground,  in 
a  free,  frank,  open  way,  meeting  them  on 
their  own  ground  and  taking  them  for  all 
their  worth.  The  Principal  of  the  school 
is  of  similar  type  of  manhood,  and  on 
him  rests  primarily  the  responsibility  to 
the  parents,  to  the  school  system,  to  the 
courts,  to  see  that  these  boys  are  taken 
care  of. 

With  everything  done  to  make  the  boys 
satisfied,  to  help  them  do  their  work,  yet 
there  come  times  when  the  stern  hand  of 
authority  must  take  hold  of  the  unruly  lad 
and  see  that  he  "comes  through."  At  this 
point  is  where  our  good  people  of  the 
"letter-writing  kind,"  we  suppose,  would 
send  the  boy  back  to  court — in  other  words, 
acknowledge  a  failure  to  deal  with  him,  turn 
him  over  to  somebody  else;  shove  him 
along  the  penal  road  to  an  end  we  know 
not  where. 

In  most  cases  (there  are  exceptions,  to 
be  sure),  the  thing  most  needed  is  to  let 


the  boy  know  without  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  here  is  once  when  he  is  going 
to  do  as" he  is  told;  once  when  he  has  met 
a  will  that  is  stronger  than  his ;  once  that 
he  can't  "bluff  around,"  "cry  around,"  "loaf 
around"  and  avoid  doing  something  that 
he  doesn't  want  to  do.  If,  as  the  writer  of 
the  letter  suggests,  the  teacher  must  be 
■larger  than  the  boy,  so  much  the  more  for- 
tunate for  the  boy.  It  is  a  pity  the  lad 
has  gotten  thus  far  without  having  felt  the 
influence  of  a  good,  strong,  wholesome  man 
in  his  life.  Here  is  a  good  time  to  make 
the  point  of  contact. 

The  most  interesting  element  in  such  a 
'  situation  is  that,  provided  the  teacher,  or 
principal,  keeps  cheerful  in  the  act,  admin- 
isters the  punishment  with  absolutely  no 
ill  will,  and  does  it  in  a  straightforward, 
reasonable  manner,  the  boy  comes  through 
it  with  an  intense  appreciation  of  the  real 
merits  of  the  situation  and  the  highest  kind 
of  respect  for  the  principal  or  teacher  in 
charge. 

There  is  no  ground  for  argument  here. 
This  isn't,  nor  was  the  other  editorial,  a 
plea  for  brutality  or  for  indiscriminate 
whipping  of  children.  It  isn't  a  plea  for 
the  enthronement  of  the  Peace  Paddle  or 
any  other  emblem  of  supreme  authority. 
It  is,  however,  as  the  other  was,  intended 
to  be  a  suggestion  that  somewhere  along 
the  line — the  earlier  the  better — the  child 
must  learn  that  he  is  one  of  a  social  group 
and  that  in  some  things  he  must  yield  his 
individual  notions  for  his  own  good  as  well 
as  the  good  of  the  whole.  He  must  learn, 
to  respect  some  kind  of  social  authority. 
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After  the  war  no  hate  will  remain;  those 
who  hated  hotly  will  forget  most  quickly. 
Men  will  look  one  another  in  the  face  with 
astonishment ;  the  spell  will  be  broken. 
They  simply  will  not  believe  that  they 
could  misjudge  and  maltreat  their  friends 
so  grossly.  The  subtle  power  of  our  mind 
to  forget  will  become  mankind's  blessing. 

As  soon  as  peace  is  secured  we  shall  keep 
the  peace,  not  only  by  harsh  method  of 
enforcing  it  but  by  the  hundred  times 
better  method  of  making  it  natural.  And 
it  can  become  natural,  because  all  the 
scorn  of  today  will  fall  off  like  the  scab 
of  a  healing  wound. 

Unless  all  psychological  signs  deceive 
us,  after  this  war  ends  peace  will  really  be 
lasting — and  I  feel  sure  the  end  of  the  war 
is  near. — Hugo  Munsterberg's  last  message, 
written  as  a  Christmas  Greeting. 
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Extracts  from  the  Biennial  Message  of  Gov.  Hiram  Johnson  to  the  Legislature 

of  the  State  of  California 


The  rapidly  growing  educational  needs  of 
the  State,  the  marvelous  increase  in  the 
number  of  our  school  children,  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  old  ex  officio  State  Board 
of  Education  efficiently  to  deal  with  the 
public  school  system.  A  constitutional 
amendment  was  passed  in  1912  authorizing 
the  legislature  to  provide  for  a  State  Board, 
and  in  1"13  an  act  was  duly  passed  direct- 
ing the  Governor  to  appoint  a  board  to 
consist  of  seven  members.  The  first  board, 
under  the  new  law,  consisted  of  W.  H. 
Langdon,  Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  George 
W.  Stone,  E.  P.  Clarke,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray, 
L.  E.  Chenoweth  and  Charles  Frank  Stern. 

In  1914  Mr.  Chenoweth  resigned  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Whitmore, 
and  .Mr.  Stern  by  Mr.  Marshall  De  Motte. 
In  I'd 5  .Mr.  Langdon  resigned  and  Mr.  M. 
B.   Harris  was   appointed  in   his   place. 

This  board  was  designed  to  represent 
the  people  generally  rather  than  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  and  therefore  its  mem- 
bers were  prohibited  during  their  term  of 
office  from  holding  any  salaried  educational 
position.  The  board  was  directed  to  ap- 
point three  salaried  commissioners,  one 
experienced  in  the  field  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, one  in  the  field  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  the  other  in  vocational  education. 
These  commissioners  were  immediately 
selected  and  the  greater  efficiency  thus  ob- 
tained by  the  new  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  its  representatives  is  generally 
recognized.  Educational  politices  have  been 
definitely  shaped  and  the  admitted  prog- 
ress of  the  last  three  years  is  due  to 
the  new  system. 

Xo  state   has   been  more  generous   than 


California  to  its  educational  institutions. 
More  than  5,000  schools  of  various  kinds 
and  grades  are  maintained,  and  in  1915-16 
the  State  expended  for  public  education 
approximately  $12  per  capita  of  popula- 
tion. 

Since  1910,  the  enrollment  in  the  elem- 
entary schools  has  increased  32  per  cent, 
in  the  kindergarten  200  per  cent,  in  the 
high  schools  147  per  cent,  normals  111  per 
cent.  The  growth  of  the  kindergarten  is 
due  to  the  act  of  1911,  requiring  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  kindergarten  class  upon  peti- 
tion of  the  parents  of  twenty-five  or  more 
children  of  kindergarten  age. 

The  elementary  school,  of  course,  is  re- 
garded as  the  common  school,  enrolling 
practically  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  fifteen  years.  In  recent  years,  the 
age  of  compulsory  education  has  been  raised 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years.  The  child 
labor  law  has  been  amended  to  prohibit  the 
employment  of  children  under  fifteen  years 
and  higher  standards  of  qualification  for 
teaching   have   been   required. 

It  was  the  design  of  progressivism  in 
California  that  elementary  education  should 
be  free  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  in  1912,  a 
constitutional  amendment  was  submitted  to 
our  people  providing  for  furnishing  text- 
books free  to  the  pupils.  The  amendment 
was  adopted,  and  since  then,  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  text-books  have  been  distribut- 
ed to  the  pupils.  During  the  biennial  period 
this  distribution  amounted  to  948,829,  and 
the  total  expense  to  the  State  was  $172,- 
422.10. 

The  endeavor  has  been  made  to  make  the 
high   schools   not   only  preparatory   schools 


CALIFORNIA     STATE    FEDERATION 
OF  SCHOOL  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 


Ethelind  M.  Bonney,  President,  Stockton. 
Alma  Catherine  Simon,  Secretary,  Stock- 
ton. 

Louisa    F.    Bray,    Treasurer,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

Announcement  and  Invitation 
The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  California 
State  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs 
will  be  held  in  Oakland,  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, April  4th,  1917.  The  meeting  will  be 
at  Technical  High  School  in  conjunction 
with  meetings  of  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation Bay  Section. 

The  half  day  session  begins  at  9:30.     The 
program  includi 

Wednesday,  April  4,  1917,  9:30  A.  M. 
9:30  A.  M.— Business. 

Three-minute    talks    from    Club    Presi- 
dents, 
in  A.  M. — Professional  Program. 

Piano   Solos— Miss    May    Fitz    Gerald, 


San  Francisco. 

a.  Liebestraume,  in  A  Flat,  Lizt. 

b.  Norwegian     Bridal     Procession, 
Grieg. 

Address:     Social    Work    of    the    Rural 
Teacher,    Martha    M.    Trimble,    San 
Jose  Normal. 
Vocal  Solo,  Miss  Nell  Stone,  Berkeley. 
Address:    The    Teacher    and     Society 
from  a  Business   Standpoint,   Harris 
Weinstock,    State    Market    Commis- 
sioner. 
Group    of    Songs,    Miss     Nell     Stone, 
Berkeley. 
11  A.  M. — Business. 

Reports  of  committees. 
Election  of  officers. 
All  are  welcome. 

Growth  of  the  Federation 
The  Federation  of  Clubs  is  a  distinctly 
democratic  institution  organized  for  pro- 
fessional uplift.  It  is  open  to  all  school 
women  of  the  State.  Provision  is  made  for 
single  as  well  as  club  memberships.  A 
recent  amendment  provides  also  that 
women  members  of  clubs  that  may  include 


for  the  university,  but  for  the  community 
as  well.  Vocational  courses  and  branches 
have  been  introduced  and  fostered. 

The  schoolhouse,  in  1913,  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  was  made  the  center  of  neigh-  | 
borhood  democracy.  Under  this  law,  the 
people  were  given  the  privilege  of  using 
their  property  not  only  for  educational  pur- 
poses, but  for  public  discussion,  instruc- 
tion, and  entertainment.  This,  with  other 
incentives,  has  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  hundreds  of  Civic  Centers  and  Par- 
ent-Teachers Clubs,  with  a  membership  of 
many  thousands. 

The  courses  of  study  in  normal  schools 
have  been  standardized  and  those  institu- 
tions have  been  brought  into  closer  rela- 
tion to  one  another  and  to  the  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Gibson,  of  the  Immigration  and  Housing 
Commission,  a  law  was  duly  passed  author- 
izing the  employment  of  home  teachers  to 
visit  the  homes  of  foreigners,  to  instruct 
mothers  in  English,  sanitation,  and  house- 
hold duties. 

Among  the  important  policies  suggested 
and  adopted  by  the  legislature  was  that  of 
the  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary,  thus  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  a  salary  of  $500 
per  annum  to  each  teacher  after  thirty  years 
of  service  in  the  public  schools.  This  fund 
has  been  successfully  administered  by  the 
State  board. 

California,  with  a  generosity  nowhere 
surpassed,  has  recognized  that  the  public 
school  system  is  of  the  very  essence  of  our 
democracy. 


men  in  their  membership  may  unite  with 
the  Federation  on  the  basis  of  their  women 
members  with  the  same  status  as  clubs 
of  school  women.  Clubs  to  be  "eligible  to 
membership  shall  not  have  fewer  than  ten 
members."  The  Federation  is  what  the 
school  women  of  California  are  making  it. 
It  should  become  a  clearing  house  for 
adjustment  of  accumulated  activities  of 
specialized  bodies  of  school  women 
throughout  the  State.  Its  fundamental 
work  is  betterment  of  all  conditions  affect- 
ing the  educational  welfare  of  the  children 
of  State  and  Nation. 

To  apply  for  membership  a  club,  desiring 
to  join  the  Federation,  shall  make  applica- 
tion accompanied  by  a  copy  of  its  consti- 
tution and  by-laws,  giving  the  name  and 
address  of  president  and  corresponding 
secretary  to  the  President  of  the  Federa- 
tion, who  shall  have  power  to  act. 

Dues  for  clubs  are  ten  cents  per  capita; 
for  single  membership,  one  dollar  per  year. 

All  school  women  are  invited  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  offered  by 
membership.  Meet  one  another  at  the  an- 
nual meeting,  Oakland,  April  4th. 

ETHELIND  M.  BONNEY, 

President. 
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Gregg  School  has 
become  famous  all 
over  the  United 
States  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  peda- 
gogy. The  Summer 
Normal  Session  is 
attended  by  students 
and  teachers  from 
every  section  of  the 
of  the  country — last 
year  there  were 
enrollments  from  33 
States  —  and  its 
graduates  are  holding  many  of  the 
most  important  positions  in  the  com- 
mercial school  world. 

Instruction  is  given  not  only  in  ele- 
mentary, intermediate,  and  advanced 
Gregg  Shorthand,  but  also  in  methods 
of  teaching  this  subject,  touch  type- 
writing, office  training,  business  Eng- 
lish, etc. 

The  Expert  Department  gives  in- 
tensive speed  work  and  prepares  for 
court  reporting. 

A  special  class  is  conducted  for 
teachers  of  other  systems  who  wish 
to  change  to  Gregg  Shorthand. 

The  1917  Summer  Normal  Session 
begins  July  2,  and  continues  for  six 
weeks.  Reserve  this  time  now,  and 
make  it  count  toward  your  profes- 
sional advancement.  Write  for  your 
copy  of  the  school's  announcement 
booklet.  Address  Dept.  W.  J.  GREGG 
SCHOOL,  6  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Gregg 
School 


TENTATIVE  PROGRAM,  CALIFORNIA 

TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION, 

BAY   SECTION 

At    Municipal    Auditorium    and    Technical 

High  School,  Oakland,   April  2, 

3,  4,  5,  1917 


Monday,  April  2,  1917 
A.  M — General  Session. 
P.  M. — Elementary  Department. 

High    School    Department. 
Evening — Schoolmasters'  Club  Banquet. 

Tuesday,  April  3,  1917 
A.  M. — Advisory  Council. 

Business  and  Commercial. 

English. 

Science. 

Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 

Romanic  Languages  (French  and  Ital- 
ian). 

Contra  Costa  County  Institute. 
P.  M.— Classical. 

Geography. 

Mathematics. 

Music  Section. 

Fine  Arts  and  Drawing. 

Home  Economics. 

Romanic  Languages   (Spanish). 
Evening — Social  Evening  at  Hotel  Oakland. 
Wednesday,  April  4,  1917 
M—  History. 

Kindergarten. 

Manual  Arts. 

German. 

Vocational   Education  and  Guidance. 

Nature  Study  and  Agriculture. 

California    Federation    of   School   Wo- 
men's Clubs. 

Ballotting  at  Technical  High  School. 
P.  M. — General  Session  at  1 :30  o'clock. 

Balloting  at  Auditorium. 

Report  Resolutions  Committee. 
Evening — San  Jose  Normal  Men's  Banquet. 

Thursday,  April  5,   1917 
A.  M. — League  of  Teachers'  Associations. 

Library. 

Peace. 

Association      of     Applied      Arts      and 
Sciences. 

Administration. 
P.  M. — General  Session,  1 :30  p.  m. 


A 


Annual  Business  Meeting. 
Resolutions  acted  upon. 
*       *       * 

I  can  think  of  no  more  pleasant  way  of 
being  remembered  than  by  the  planting  of 
a  tree.  Birds  will  rest  in  it  and  fly  hence 
with  messages  of  good  cheer.  It  will  be 
growing  while  we  are  sleeping,  and  will 
survive  us  to  make  others  happier. — Low- 
ell. 


Friendship  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and 
must  undergo  and  withstand  the  shocks  of 
adversity  before  it  is  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pelation. — Washington. 

*       *       * 

True  liberty  consists  only  in  the  power 
of  doing  what  we  ought  to  will,  and  in  not 
being  constrained  to  do  what  we  ought  not 
to  will. — Jonathan  Edwards. 

A  PLEA 
By  Charlotte  Becker 
Ah,  Life,  grant  me  but  this; 
No  proffered  joy  to  miss, 
To  feel  no  keen  regret ; 
To  help  sad  hearts  forget 
What  pain  they  may. 

To  let  no  trust  go  wrong; 
To  keep  my  courage  strong; 
To  fear  no  evil  spell ; 
To  do  some  one  thing  well 
From  day  to  day. 


REGISTER  IN  THE 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agency 

43,000   Positions   Filled  at   Salaries 

Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

IN   THE  WORLD 

— California  Offices — 

BERKELEY  -  -  2161    Shattuck   Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES       -       533  Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

— Other  Offices — 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integrity  and 
ability." — Western  Journal   of   Education. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 

WHICH  WILL  INTEREST  EVERY  WIDE-AWAKE  TEACHER 

RANKIN  and  AIKEN.     English  Literature  $1.20 

SUPPLE.    Spanish  Reader  of  South  American  History  :....  1.00 

SHEAFFER.     Household  Accounting  and   Economics 65 

SINAGNAN.    A  Foundation  Course  in  Spanish    48 

How  Man  Makes  Markets   (Everychild's  Series)    40 

And  the  Following  in  the  Ever-Popular 
POCKET  CLASSICS  SERIES 

SHORT    STORIES    AND'  SELECTIONS 
SOUTHEY'S  LIFE  OF  NELSON 
LOWELL'S    EARLIER   ESSAYS 
REPRESENTATIVE    SHORT   STORIES 

Place  your  orders  direct  with  the  publishers. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


609   Mission  Street 


San  Francisco 
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When  a  man  lives  in  a  frontier  land,  he 
may  be  forced  to  defend  his  life,  or  the 
lives  of  those  dear  to  him,  by  the  com- 
mission of  what  he  believes  to  be,  under 
happier  circumstances,  a  crime.  Because 
his  unprotected  state  forces  him  to  be 
both  judge  and  jury,  and  executioner,  his 
act    becomes    a    deliberate    sacrifice. 

We  are  living  in  a  frontier  period  of 
civilization.  Nineteen  hundred  and  four- 
teen found  groups  of  men  and  women, 
those  born  fifty  years  ahead  of  their 
time,  ready,  as  by  a  common,  irresist- 
ible impulse  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  an 
educative  crusade  against  war  unless  as  a 
deliberate,  sober  sacrifice  to  frontier  con- 
ditions.  Into  the  crusade  entered  the  ex- 
acting element  of  haste  lest  any  disaster 
should  find  the  people  unprepared  to  meet 
with  soberness  the  situation  which  threa- 
tened to  follow  the  Lusitania  horror,  and 
which  has  silenced  the  nation  today.  Pacif- 
ism is  a  campaign  of  fundamental  pre- 
paredness. With  one  hand  we  have  been 
trying  to  push  back  the  national  crisis,  and 
with  the  other  we  have  been  pressing  moral 
ammunition  into  the  thinking  machines  of 
our  fellow  men. 

Internationally,  we  are  frontiersmen.  We 
have  no  courts  of  international  law  wherein 
the  lives  of  those  dear  to  us  may  find  jus- 
tice or  protection.  As  the  citizen  of  a 
pioneer  country  must  drop  his  dreams  of  a 
happier  land  and  period  than  his  own  to 
grasp  in  grim  realization  of  personal  trag- 
edy his  gun  from  the  rack,  so  this  nation, 
after  its  minute  of  hushed  revulsion,  may 
have  to  cut  short  its  dreams  of  a  coming 
better  system  to  fight  to  make  it  true  for 
its  children. 

The  two  years  and  a  half  have  been  a 
precious  respite  to  everyone  who  has  kept 
the  faith — a  respite  and  an  opportunity. 
Against  almost  insuperable  obstacles  of 
superstition,  prejudice,  ignorance,  vested 
interests  and  personal  greed,  men  and 
women  have  been  struggling  with  a  fervor 
which  makes  their  label  a  synonym  for 
militant  courage  and  energy.  Spotlights 
have  been  kept  turned  mercilessly  on  our 
inconsistencies  and  our  ignorances.  Should 
war  come  to  us  now,  it  would  find  us  not 
completely,  but  at  least  better  prepared  be- 
cause of  these  groups  of  shabby  opposing 
zealots.  If  we  must  go  out  in  armies,  we 
will  go  not  tricked  by  songs  or  a  false 
patriotism,  but  soberly  sacrificial  to  make 
it  the  fight  fur  internationalism,  which  is 
but  another  term    for  humanity. 

'The  Sussex  note  stated  a  term  of 
patiem  e.  We  had  months  after  that  where- 
in to  determine  our  choice  of  President.  The 
Sussex  note  seemed  less  grave  than  evils 
we  knew  not  of,  and  we  stand  committed 
by  our  ballots  to  the  President's  interpre- 
tation of  hi-  own  message.  Whether  we 
will  find  ourselves  involved  in  the  war  or 
not,  i    '     i   that  when  it  is  over  our  na- 

tion   will   demand   laws   which   can   restrain 
and  protect  nations;  we  may  be  caught  by 
■  stage  of  evolution  into  paying  the  com- 
e  sacrifice.     Kor  we  live  on  the  frontiers 
i  ivilization, 
-till!"     For  we  live  on  the  frontiers  of  civ- 
ilization. 


Edited  by   Ednah  Aiken 

PHYSICAL  PREPAREDNESS 

We  need  not,  however,  postpone  our 
civic  reconstructions.  Our  state  of  waiting 
hush  does  not  involve  a  relinquishment  of 
constructive  programs.  We  can,  with  na- 
tional loyalty,  continue  to  oppose  (as  a  bad 
program,  even  for  their  own  system)  ■  the 
plans  put  forth  by  the  militarists.  Our 
state  legislature  has  before  its  considera- 
tion a  sheaf  of  bills  which  are  given  the 
generic  label  of  "physical  education  bills." 
Had  this  session  fallen  a  year  ago,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  bills  for  military  train- 
ing, made  compulsory,  would  have  come 
out  boldly  as  state  or  national  preparedness 
measures.  But  we  have  taken  a  long  stride 
since  then.  It  is  significant  that  these 
compulsory  military  training  bills  are  be- 
ing urged  as  physical  education  measures, 
and  that  the  chief  argument  by  their  pro- 
ponents is  a  denial  of  the  compulsion. 

Were  military  training  for  schoolboys  the 
best  method  of  obtaining  physical  efficiency, 
would  the  countries  who  have  tried  it  have 
thrown  it  away — England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  lately  Australia?  Why  should 
California,  the  progressive  state  of  an  in- 
dependent nation,  pick  up  the  cast-off  gar- 
ments of  other  countries?  That  the  train- 
ing it  gives  is  not  a  complete  training  is 
proven  by  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  who 
supplement  the  military  drilling  with  the 
sort  of  physical  education  which  an  in- 
creasingly large  group  of  individuals  and 
organizations  are  urging  through  the  media 
of  genuine  physical  education  bills.  Lately 
there  has  been  a  merging  of  the  two  con- 
spicuous bills  of  the  genuine  variety,  and 
by  the  time  this  goes  to  press  the  merger 
will  be  known  as  the  Luce-Prendergast  bill 
for  physical  education.  The  Governor  in 
his  message  made  a  strong  plea  for  this 
particular  type  of  moral  equivalent ;  he 
urged  a  standardization  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  school-system  of  California.  The 
bill  in  question  is  a  frank  bit  of  opportun- 
ism ;  friends  of  childhood  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  slogan  being  used  by  the 
militarists:  "Physical  preparedness,  phys- 
ical fitness  for  our  children  !"  Good  !  But 
let's  make  it  genuine,  cry  the  opportunists. 
Let  us  give  California  the  real  thing ! 

WHERE  THE   ACCENT   SHOULD    BE 
PLACED 

Different  groups  throughout  the  state 
have  been  reviving  the  demand  for  more 
money  for  elementary  school  needs.  There 
is  no  argument  as  to  which  school — ele- 
mentary, intermediate  or  high — has  the 
strongest  claim  On  public  attention.  As 
long  as  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  our 
children  go  no  farther  than  the  elemen- 
tary school  to  become  later  on  legislators 
and  administrators  or  apostles  of  direct 
action,  it  is  easy  to  read  the  suggestive 
warning.  Whether  more  money  be  the 
immediate  panacea  finds  an  occasional  de- 
bater. If  a  more  generous  apportionment 
will  encourage  better  methods  and  less  dis- 
heartening result,  let  us  do  more  than  add 
three  dollars  to  the  allowance  per  childish 
capita. 

Recently,    there    has    been    appointed    by 


the  State  Board  of  Education  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  State  Superintendent. 
Public  Instruction,  Mr.  Edward  Hyatt, 
of  the  three  commissioners,  Mr.  Will  C. 
Wood,  commissioner  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, Dr.  Margaret  Schallenberger  Mc- 
Naught,  commissioner  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, and  Dr.  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  commis- 
sioner of  vocational  training,  with  Mr.  Job 
Wood,  statistician,  to  investigate  and  re- 
port on  the  question  of  raising  money  for 
the  elementary  schools,  and  the  respective 
share  of  counties,  districts  and  states. 

The  industrial  revolution  has  so  com- 
pletely metamorphosed  the  home  that  edu- 
cators are  forced  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
creased duty  and  scope  of  the  school.  Les- 
sons of  efficiency,  of  applied  science,  of  or- 
ganization, and  of  responsibility  used  to 
be  a  part  of  the  training  of  the  simple 
home-life.  Each  duty  shifted  from  home  to 
school  adds  to  the  expense  of  the  school. 
We  have  come  to  realize  that  we  cannot 
prate  of  the  school-system  of  the  United 
States  as  the  greatest  institution  of  democ- 
racy if  the  beauties  and  the  graces  of  life 
are  not  included.  That  which  the  child  of 
the  rich  may  make  with  ease  his  own,  the 
child  of  the  poor  must  at  least  be  shown, 
introduced  to,  in  order  that  he  may  have  a 
chance  to  fight  for  it,  later  on,  through 
books  and  correspondence  courses,  should 
he  discover  a  special  aptitude.  We  can- 
not give  equal  chances  to  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people,  but  at  least,  for  the 
sake  of  a  decent  belief  in  the  word  democ- 
racy, we  should  give  them  equal  chances 
of  discovery.  This  realization  is  installing 
in  the  public  schools  music  drill  that  is 
often  a  musical  drill ;  drawing  and  paint- 
ing of  a  progressive  variety;  physical  edu- 
cation ;  dramatics ;  and  the  art  of  crossing 
verbal  swords.  You  cannot  do  all  this 
without  money ;  and  all  of  this  should  be 
done  in  the  elementary  schools.  If  three 
dollars  brings  us  any  nearer  to  this  ac- 
complishment, let  us  give  that  extra  allow- 
ance, and  more,  remembering  that .  the 
home  duty  has  been  shifted  to  the  school ; 
and  that  the  child  of  today  in  this  free 
country  has,  as  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
somewhere  puts  it,  several  distinct  inherit- 
ances, scientific,  literary,  aesthetic,  institu- 
tional and  religious.  As  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  these  inheritances  are  being  paid  to 
all  the  children  in  all  the  homes  in  our 
country,  we  must  be  sure  that  they  are 
paid  to  these  children  somewdiere;  be  sure 
of  the  transaction.  And  the  only  place  to 
make  sure  of  it  is  in  the  elementary  schools. 
That  is  where  education  should  place  its 
emphasis.    That  is  the  school  of  importance. 

THE    HEALTH    AMENDMENT 

During  the  last  session  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature an  attempt  was  made  to  give  more 
money  to  the  elementary  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia by  differentiating  truancy  from  ab- 
sence, and  by  so  amending  a  section  of 
the  political  code,  1858,  that  absence  be- 
cause of  sickness  would-  no  longer  penalize 
the  class  and  school  of  the  child  kept  at 
home.  The  amendment  presented  to  the 
Senate,   it  was   estimated   by   Mr.   Will   C. 
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Wood,  the  commissioner  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, would  increase  the  state  contribu- 
tion to  elementary  schools  about  $312,- 
000.  When  presented  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  it  was  decided  that 
the  amendment  would  not  go  through  if 
this  increase  could  not  be  avoided.  A  com- 
promise amendment  was  drawn  up  where- 
by the  state  avoided  this  increase,  but 
whereby  statistics,  separating  truancy  from 
absence,  would  be  obtained.  To  get  this 
amendment  out  of  committee,  more  com- 
promises had  to  be  made,  and  the  health 
amendment,  when  it  emerged,  gave  an  al- 
lowance of  five  days  to  each  child  of  the 
state,  five  days  per  year  of  possible  "sick 
absence"  when  his  daily  allowance  of  cents 
per  day  would  not  be  lost  to  his  school  or 
militate  against  his  teacher.  The  victory  of 
the  proponents  of  this  measure  was  neglig- 
ible, except  that  the  statistics,  on  which 
alone  a  scientific  survey  of  this  whole  ques- 
tion could  be  based,  would  be  by  this 
amendment  obtainable. 

It  transpires  now  that  those  statistics 
have  not  been  so  garnered.  A  questionnaire 
recently  sent  out  by  officers  of  two  large 
federations  has  brought  in  the  fact  that 
county  superintendents  were  instructed  not 
to  begin  the  new  method  of  computation 
until  new  blanks  were  furnished  them,  and 
these  blanks  have  reached  some  of  these 
superintendents  as  late  as  three  months 
ag'o.  Other  superintendents  report  that  they 
have  no  records. 

An  Unpopular  Amendment 

The  health  amendment,  as  it  stands,  has 
no  friends.  The  organizations  which  urged 
the  original  measure  are  as  dissatisfied 
with  its  limitations  as  are  those  county  of- 
ficials and  teachers  upon  whom  it  is  in- 
flicted as  an  extra  clerical  duty.  But  from 
whom  do  we  hear  urging'  a  sane  or  safe 
substitute?  Should  the  present  amendment 
be  wiped  off  the  political  code  before  it 
has  been  given  a  chance  to  do  its  work, 
i.e.,  gather  the  statistics  upon  which  a 
rational  survey  and  report  can  be  made?  Or 
is  there  any  other  amendment  to  be  added 
to  the  bills  for  the  increase  of  appropriation 
for  elementary  schools?  No  bill  for  such 
increase  is  adequate  unless  it  take  into 
consideration  the  health  issue  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  average  daily  attendance  method 
to  conserve  the  health  of  children.  We 
hear  from  quiet  voices,  detached  and  un- 
organized, suggestions  for  substitutes  for 
the  average  daily  attendance  method,  or 
for  a  better  health  clause.  We  hear  from 
numerous  rural  districts  increasing'  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  law  and  with  its  late 
amendment.  Yet  to  do  away  with  the 
amendment  in  no  wise  disposes  of  the 
question.  Why  do  not  we  hear  a  voice 
from  headquarters,  from  those  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  guidance?  It  is  not 
as  though  we  did  not  know  of  conditions. 
We  know  the  importance  to  the  state  of 
our  rural  schools.  The  current  setting 
slowly  towards  the  country  demands  a 
response  in  better  schools  for  the  children 
who  have  inspired  the  migration.  Good 
schools  cannot  be  maintained  with  an  in- 
efficient or  overworked  force  of  teachers. 
The  question  of  attendance,  especially  in 
winter,  in  our  country  districts,  is  a  seri- 
ous one,  involving  often  the  loss  to  a 
school  of  a  teacher  through  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  which  places  the  burden 
of  support  of  the  schools  upon  the  attend- 
ance of  the  children. 


OUR  APATHY 

We  are  not  yet  so  cautious  in  California 
that  a  child  with  a  cough  or  cold  is  sent 
home  from  school,  as  is  done  in  more  wide- 
awake communities,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Seattle.  That  city  has  risen  above  its 
problem  by  giving  to  the  health  depart- 
ment of  the  Seattle  School  District,  num- 
ber one,  an  independence  over  municipal 
influences.  That  school  department,  be- 
lieving that  colds  are  communicable,  and 
that  measles  and  whooping  cough,  and 
scarlet  fever  to  a  less  extent  are  com- 
municable, as  well  as  unnecessary,  take 
precautions  against  the  common  cold.  This 
entails  the  "elimination  from  school  attend- 
ance all  children  who  might  be  a  menace 
to  others  by  conveying"  communicable  dis- 
eases." To  quote  one  of  its  officials,  "Seat- 
tle takes  into  consideration  but  one  thing, 
and  that  is  the  health  of  the  child,  isolat- 
ing those  in  a  communicable  condition, 
and  thus  protecting  the  others." 

Because  of  the  presence  in  San  Francisco 
of  the  unisolated  germ  of  infantile  paral- 
ysis, Dr.  Hassler,  health  officer  of  San 
Francisco,  issued  a  public  letter  to  the 
women  of  San  Francisco,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  organized  mothers  of  the 
Mothers'  Congress  and  Parent  Teacher  As- 
sociations. This  letter,  urging  women  to 
keep  at  home  their  children  in  the  first 
stages  of  colds,  as  that  is  also  the  first  stage 
of  the  dread  disease,  was  published  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  Western  Journal.  A' 
few  paragraphs  are  here  quoted : 

The  onset  of  these  diseases,  infantile 
paralysis,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  etc., 
manifests  itself  first  by  symptoms  that  are 
ordinarily  classified  as  a  cold  or  sore 
throat.  If  mothers  could  be  taught  that 
in  these  first  few  days  lies  the  greatest 
danger,  not  only  for  the  transmission  of 
the  disease  to  others,  but  by  proper  care 
and  treatment  of  these  early  premonitory 
symptoms  the  course  of  the  resulting  dis- 
ease would  be  shortened,  the  death  rate 
would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  probably 
the  child  saved  from  chronic  ailments  of 
heart,  kidney  and  lungs,  which  only  mani- 
fest themselves  in  the  later  periods  of  life." 

"The  Board  of  Health  has  at  this  time 
a  rule  which  it  is  endeavoring  to  enforce 
throughout  all  the  schools  in  this  city,  as 
follows : 

"All  school  children  suffering  from 
coryza  (colds),  upon  examination  by  the 
division  of  Medical  School  Inspections, 
shall  be  excluded  from  attending  school ; 
before  the  child  returns  to  school,  and 
within  three  days  after  exclusion,  the 
school  nurse  shall  visit  said  home  and 
determine  whether  or  not  the  child  has 
developed  measles,  whooping'  cough, 
mumps,  etc." 

"Relative  to  the  school  law,  the  matter 
of  the  loss  to  the  school  of  children  who  are 
out  longer  than  five  days  each  year  for 
sickness,  I  believe  that  this  law  is  vicious 
in  that  it  penalizes  the  child ;  is  very  apt  to 
cause  conflict  between  the  school  authori- 
ties and  the  parents ;  it  also  penalizes  the 
teacher  who  has  no  recourse  and  is  without 
fault  in  the  matter.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  public  health  supervision  is  well  ad- 
vanced in  the  State  of  California  (and  this 
applies  even  in  those  sections  remote  from 
the  large  centers'),  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  proper  and  logical  to  change  the  exist- 
ing law  so  that  the  school  district  shall  not 
be  penalized  where  absences  can  be  cer- 
tified to  by  a  physician's  certificate  and 
vised  by  the  local  health  officer." 


One  letter,  from  one  of  the  alert  county 
superintendents,  is  well  worth  quoting : 

"During  the  school  year  1915-16,  count- 
ing attendance  on  account  of  sick  absences 
was  only  in  effect  for  approximately  three 
months,  and  during  that  time  on  a  total 
average  daily  attendance  of  5,604  it  added 
110.55  to  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
pupils,  which,  at  a  conservative  estimate, 
meant  the  addition  of  approximately 
$1,658.25  to  the  funds  of  the  various  schools 
affected.  Several  epidemics  of  measles, 
mumps,  etc.,  raised  the  amount  to  rather  a 
high  percentage. 

If  an  apportionment  were  allowed  by  the 
state  on  this  absence,  it  would  be  of  ma- 
terial benefit  to  the  schools,  for  in  the 
case  of  an  epidemic  which  is  not  serious 
enough  to  close  a  school  entirely,  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  is  materially  decreased 
and  the  funds  sadly  depleted.  Country 
schools  in  particular  are  in  need  of  every 
cent  available,  and  I  believe  that  this  law 
assists   country  schools  materially." 


ENEMIES;   AND    MODERN    DEFENSE 

By  Mary  McDowell 

Head    resident   of    Chicago    University 

Settlement. 

If  there  are  mediaeval  minds  that  see 
the  modern  woman  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  watchtower  in  a  city  wall,  they  ought 
to  visit  Rothenberg,  Germany,  and  then 
live  with  the  modern  woman  in  Chicago.  I 
spent  one  night  in  "beautiful  Rothenberg," 
and  there  the  idea  came  to  me,  as  I  watched 
those  walls  which  completely  surround  the 
city.  Interesting'  symbol  of  that  ancient 
day  when  city  fought  city.  Then,  dangers 
came  to  that  walled-in  city  from  without ; 
force  was  the  power  of  defense,  and  the 
soldier  the  picturesque  protector.  The  dif- 
ference between  Chicago  and  Rothenberg 
marks  to  my  mind  the  great  change  that 
has  come  to  women,  as  well  as  to  cities. 

I  realized  there,  for  the  first  time  com- 
pletely, what  it  means  to  be  a  modern 
woman  in  a  modern  American  city,  where 
the  foes  are  not  so  easily  walled  out,  nor 
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the  enemies  so  easily  discerned.  The 
enemies  to  be  fought  in  our  modern  muni- 
cipalities are  those  of  our  own  civic  house- 
hold. The  dangers  I  had  discovered  in 
Chicago  were  within  that  city, '  not  from 
ol  St.  Louis,  on  the  south,  or 
Milwaukee  from  the  north,  and  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those,  of  the  walled-in-city  of 
Rothenberg.  There,  life  was  more  simple 
than  that  of  our  modern  free  city,  and 
force  was  the  power  of  defense.  Women 
could  not  be  reckoned  upon  for  contribu- 
tion to  defense.  Today,  women  are  cap- 
able  and  free  to  see  the  dangers  of  a  city. 
Spiritual,  moral  and  physical  dangers  she 
finds  tu  combat  in  the  municipality  where 
low  standards,  ignorance,  greed  and  self- 
i  in  business,  in  society  and  in  poli- 
tic- are  accepted.  In  the  modern  city, 
where  cleanliness  means  health,  and  sani- 
tary science  is  the  great  protection  from 
physical  evils,  women  who  have  been 
"cleaning  up"  through  long  ages  find  this 
struggle  for  sanitation  only  an  extension 
of  their  age-long  housekeeping  activity. 

The  modern  woman's  civic  interest  fol- 
lows naturally  out  of  her  home  experience 
and  provides  her  with  a  strong  shield  of 
defense  in  this  modern  city  struggle.  Her 
great  interest  has  always  been  the  health 
and  morals  of  children.  This  interest  has 
developed  into  a  scientific  realization  of  the 
fact  that  the  safety  of  her  children  depends 
upon  the  safety  of  all  the  children  of  that 
city;  that  dirt  and  disease  in  the  slums 
does  not  confine  its  dangers  in  the  slums; 
that  selfish  motherhood  is  an  unfit  mother- 
hood. Through  her  home-making  experi- 
ences she  has  developed  a  housekeeping 
habit  of  mind  that  has  in  these  modern 
davs  not  only  "cleaned  up"  within  the 
home,  but  goes  out  the  back  door,  and 
into  the  alley,  and  beyond  that  to  see  where 
the  waste  from  the  "cleaning-up"  is  sent 
And  how  it  is  disposed  of.  This  habit  of 
mind  has  at  last  invaded  the  city  hall,  and 
threatens  to  see  that  place  cleansed  of  all 
its  menaces  and  obstacles  to  the  city's  wel- 
fare. Women  have  now  the  ballot  as  well 
as  the  broom  in  their  hands. 

The  struggle  within  the  city  is  a  fight  for 
the  welfare  of  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people.  It  is  a  constructive  fight  for  bet- 
ter things,  for  higher  standards,  for  a  sense 
of  collective  responsibility,  for  public  safety 
and  for  public  morals.  The  battle  of  the 
modern  city  is  not  so  picturesque  nor  so 
dramatic  as  that  of  the  mediaeval  fight  of 
walled  city  with  walled  city.  It  is  an  in- 
tensive struggle  within  between  intelligence 
and  ignorance,  between  the  constructive 
mind  and  the  destructive  mind,  between 
the  faith  of  fact  and  experience  and  the 
cheap  optimism  of  the  thoughtless.  It  is 
the  fight  of  the  home  against  the  saloon 
and  organized  vice;  it  is  a  struggle  of  jus- 
tice with  greed  and  prejudice;  of  the  merit 
system  with  the  spoils  system;  of  scien- 
tific economy  with  false  economy,  and  a 
long,  strong  battle  between  the  selfish  citi- 
zen and  the  really  patriotic  one.  It  is 
the  struggle   For  a  genuine  democracy. 

In  an   article  on  the  prospects  of  Anglo- 

n    democracy,    L.    T.    Ifobhouse    said 

lately   that :   "The   mere   machinery   of   de- 

racj   is  nothing.     It  is  of  value  only  as 

it  avails  to  express  the  spirit  of  a  people; 
and  if  that  spirit  is  set  on  vain  things,  then 
neither  the  ballot  box  nor  the  party  will 
help  it.  Rut  if  it  care  for  things  of  more 
humdrum  sound,  but  more  vital  meaning, 
to  combat  disease  at  its  source,  to  make  of 


the  city  a  home  of  beauty  and  comfort  for 
the  people  instead  of  a  home  of  din  and 
dirt,  to  secure  for  every  willing  worker  a 
fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  his  work,  and  to 
provide  out  of  the  surplus  for  those  who 
have  fallen  by  the  way,  then  it  has  a  will 
that  is  worth  expressing,  and  the  forms  of 
political  democracy  give  it  the  means  of 
realization." 

The  defenders  of  the  modern  city  want 
the  kind  of  human  output  that  will  make 
the  future  of  our  American  democracy  sure 
and  safe.  To  this  end,  they  demand  the 
best  housing,  working  and  playing  condi- 
tions. They  want  all  the  children  of  all 
the  people  to  be  born  and  raised  in  homes 
that  have  sunshine,  fresh  air,  privacy  and 
space.  They  want  the  father  to  have  suf- 
ficient wages  to  enable  the  children  to 
secure  adequate  preparation  for  life;  they 
want  these  children  to  be  lessoned  in  rooms 
which  have  one  teacher  for  not  more  than 
thirty  or  thirty-five  children,  and  in  schools 
that  are  the  neighborhood  centers,  where 
the  parents  feel  free  to  discuss  questions 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  their  children,  their 
families  and  their  neighborhoods.  They 
want  the  play  and  recreational  facilities 
to  be  safeguarded  for  the  youth  of  the  city 
and  protected  from  the  commercial  greed 
of  the  amusement  promoter.  They  want 
moving  pictures  to  be  beautiful,  amusing, 
educational,  and  devoid  of  race  or  religious 
prejudice,  and  to  be  censored  by  the  muni- 
cipality. 

They  want  protection  of  juvenile  work- 
ers by  lengthening  their  school  period,  by 
vocational  guidance  made  a  part  of  the 
school  system,  and  vocational  training  safe- 
guarded in  the  interest  of  the  child  first 
and  last.  They  believe  that  play  should 
be  made  a  part  of  school  curriculum,  and 
that  physical  education  should  be  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  whole  educational 
structure  rests.  They  want  to  see,  not 
only  in  their  city,  but  in  all  cities,  a  de- 
partment of  recreation  and  physical  educa- 
tion as  an  integral  and  important  part  of 
the  municipal  government,  with  men  of 
civic  vision,  training  and  experience  at  the 
head.  They  consider  the  disposal  of  rub- 
bish and  garbage  distinctly  a  part  of  their 
larger  housekeeping.  They  believe  that  the 
air  should  be  clean,  that  smoke  and  dust 
should  be  abated.  They  believe  that  the 
death  rate  of  children  is  unnecessarily 
high,  and  that  the  infant  welfare  work  of 
the  city  should  be  strengthened  by  larger 
appropriations  and  enlargement  of  its 
nurse  force.  They  believe  that  able  per- 
sons, without  regard  to  sex,  should  be 
placed  in  positions  of  responsibility.  They 
believe  that  municipal  government  is  a 
matter  of  scientific  management  and  good, 
intelligent  housekeeping.  They  hope  for 
a  keener  sense  of  obligation  among  the 
citizenship  for  public  and  private  safety. 
They  hope  for  a  collective  conscience  that 
will  not  permit  irresponsible  or  unfit  pub- 
lic officials  in  the  municipal  service,  and  a 
social  conscience  that  will  overthrow  the 
saloon  power.  They  believe  in  merit  law 
enforcement,  and  protest  against  its  mis- 
use by  men   with  appointive  power. 

Men  and  women  working-  together  for 
humanity  is  the  slogan  of  the  Chicago 
women  voters.  It  is  not  a  bad  slogan  for 
a  nation :  Men  and  women  working  to- 
gether for  humanity! 


COMPULSORY  MILITARY  TRAINING 
IN   OUR   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS- 
WHY  NOT? 

By  Robert  Cromwell   Root,  A.  M. 

1.  Because  military  training  is  far  in- 
ferior to  good  physical  training  and  out- 
door games  and  athletics  for  developing  the 
physique  and  improving  the  health  of  our 
youth.  Such  is  the  widespread  testimony 
of  physical  training  experts.  The  Special 
Commission  on  Military  Education  and  Re- 
serve, State  of  Massachusetts,  1915,  says 
that:  "The  overwhelming  weight  of  opinion 
from  school  teachers,  military  experts,  of- 
ficers of  both  the  regular  army  and  the 
militia  and  the  general  public  is  against 
military  drill — for  it  has  little  or  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  schoolboy  from  the  point 
of  view  of  practical  soldiering," 

2.  Military  training  in  public  schools  is 
an  old,  discredited  system.  Years  ago 
England  tried  it  in  some  of  her  schools, 
and,  finding  it  harmful,  instead  of  bene- 
ficial, gave  it  up.  France  tried  universal 
military  training  in  her  schools  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-1.  After  a  trial 
of  over  twenty  years  she  discarded  the 
system,  and  sold  the  school  equipment  at 
auction.  Australia  recently  tried  compulsory 
military  training  for  her  youth,  and  after 
several  years'  trial  discarded  it  by  a  ma- 
jority of  nearly  80,000  in  a  referendum 
vote,  October  28,  1916.  Military  Germany 
does  not  use  it.  The  much  lauded  Swiss 
system  does  not  begin  its  real  military 
training  until  the  boys  are  twenty  years 
of  age.  Although  Boston  has  had  military 
drill  in  her  school  for  years,  Colonel  F.  T. 
Edmonds  has  said  that  he  has  never  found 
one  truly  efficient  company  of  school 
cadets. 

Should  California,  the  United  States  bur- 
den her  schools  with  a  discarded  system? 
What  both  the  State  and  Nation  really 
need  is  a  carefully  prepared  and  scientific 
method  of  physical  training  for  all  the 
boys  and  all  the  girls  as  well.  That  this 
is  a  real  need  is  shown  by  a  few  facts : 
Captain  Philip  Andrews  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
Commandant  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Training 
Station,  has  publicly  stated  that  85%  of 
the  young  men  apply  for  admission  to 
the  navy  are  rejected  because  physically 
unfit.  Captain  Steever  of  the  War  College 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  stated  some  twelve 
months  ago  in  Scribner's  Magazine  that 
50%  of  the  young  men  who  are  applying 
must  be  similarly  rejected.  Between  50 
and  66%  of  our  wage-earners  do  not  have 
an  income  sufficient  to  feed  and  clothe 
themselves  and  their  families  decently. 
(From  figures  taken  from  the  Walsh  re- 
port, recently  printed  by  Congress,  from 
Child  Labor  Bureau  Reports,  from  medical 
reports,  etc.)  These  poorly  fed  youth  can- 
not make  fit  soldiers. 

Furthermore,  compulsory  military  train- 
ing so  far  from  being  democratic  as  claimed 
is  the  very  antithesis  of  democracy.  Once 
established,  it  is  the  rule  of  the  few,  not  the 
majority.  When  asked  recently  to  modify 
the  harsh  and  undemocratic  rules  of  the 
Swiss  army,  the  chief  of  staff  replied,  "Im- 
possible! No  military  system  worthy  of 
the  name  can  be  democratic.  By  its  very 
nature  it  must  be  autocratic."  Compulsory 
military  service  is  not  only  undemocratic ; 
it  is  also  un-American,  and  contrary  to  the 
very  spirit  of  our  American   institutions. 
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MORE  FUNDS  FOR  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS 
By    Mrs.    Robert   W.    Mantz,    President    of 
the    San   Mateo   County    Federation   of 
Mothers'     Clubs    and     Parent-Teacher 
Association. 
For  some  time  past  the  San  Mateo  Coun- 
ty Federation  of  Mothers'  Clubs  and  Parent- 
Teacher    Association    have    been    agitating 
the  question  of  a  more  generous  State  ap- 
portionment   for    the    elementary    schools. 
The    crowded    condition    of    the    local  -  and 
other  schoolrooms,  and  the  abridged  school 
terms  demand  consideration  from  the  legis- 
lators.    The  matter  was   taken   to  the   Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  State  Congress,  that 
board    appointing   a    committee    to    investi- 
gate the  needs  of  the  elementary  schools. 
On  that  committee  has  been   serving  Mrs. 
Mantz,    Mrs.    A.    L.    Hamilton,    past   state 
president,    of    Pasadena,    and    Mrs.    C.    D. 
Webster,     state     chairman     of    legislation. 
Their    report    resulted    in    the    unanimous 
adoption   of  the   following  resolution : 
"Increased   Revenue  for  Elementary 
Schools. 
"RESOLUTION. 
"Whereas,  Since  the  aboltion  of  the  poll 
tax  the  elementary  schools  have  been  great- 
ly hampered  by  the  loss  of  income,  terms 
have    been    shortened,    necessary    improve- 
ments   blocked,    teachers    handicapped    for 
lack  of  equipment,  the  loss  to  the  elemen- 
tary schools  last  year  being  $180,000,  this 
year  at  least  $200,000;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  California  Congress 
of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions recommends  that  each  individual  club 
urge  upon  its  senator  and  assemblyman 
that  the  State  school  fund  be  increased  to 
not  less  than  twenty  dollars  for  each  child 
in  averag'e  daily  attendance  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools." 

The  members  of  all  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociations throughout  the  State  have  been 
urged  to  use  their  influence  with  their  rep- 
resentatives in  order  to  secure  the  passage 
of  the  bill  making  this  increase  in  appor- 
tionment. As  state  funds  can  he  used  only 
for  teachers'  salaries,  the  passage  of  this 
act  will  insure  smaller  classes,  more  in- 
dividual attention,  increased  efficiency,  and 
longer  terms  in  the  remote  rural  schools. 
*     *     * 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CITY  FEDERATION 
OF  WOMEN'S   CLUBS 

The  first  convention  of  the  San  Francisco 
City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  the  thirty-first  of  January, 
Mrs.  D.  J.  MacMaster,  the  president  of  the 
new  organization,  presiding.  The  morning 
was  given  over  to  the  reading  of  reports, 
Dr.  Adelaide  Brown  outlining  the  work  of 
the  education  section,  the  principal  con- 
tribution of  that  section  being  a  compara- 
tive study  of  the  physical  education  bill; 
Mrs.  D.  J.  E.  Easton,  of  the  civic  section, 
gave  a  most  comprehensive  outline  of  the 
work  of  the  proponents  of  the  aquatic 
park  movement,  and  its  significance  to  the 
community;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Graupner  gave  the 
report  of  the  Child  Welfare  Committee,  and 
Mrs.  Aurelia  Reinhardt's  report  was  read 
by  Mrs.  Edwin  Cox. 

The  afternoon's  program  was  opened  by 
General  Woodruff,  who  spoke  for  compul- 
sory military  training  in  the  public  schools, 
insisting  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
compulsory.  Mr.  E.  B.  de  Groot  followed 
with  a  short  but  fervid  sponsoring  of  the 
bill  for  physical  education,  acknowledging 
it   to   be   in    direct   opposition    to    the   crop 


of  compulsory  military  bills  now  pending 
before  the  State  Legislature.  The  feature 
of  the  afternoon  was  a  brilliant  address  by 
Miss  Mary  MacDowell  of  the  University 
Settlement  of  Chicago.  Miss  MacDowell 
took  for  her  theme  Civic  Development  and 
Human  Welfare,  but  deviated  from  her 
straight  course  frequently  to  record  her 
earnest  interest  in  the  bill  for  physical 
education,  and  to  announce  that  she  would 
speak  for  it  whenever  occasions  presented 
themselves.  As  an  instance  of  the  signific- 
ance of  physical  education  to  any  country 
or  place,  she  quoted  the  experience  of  Cas- 
sel,  Germany.  In  that  industrial  com- 
munity, it  was  found  that  only  20  per  cent 
of  the  youths  was  fit  for  military  service. 
The  government  went  deliberately  to  work 
to  change  this  percentage.  They  changed 
the  conditions  in  factories,  made  more  san- 
itary the  housing  of  the  wage-earners,  and 
put  physical  training  in  her  public  schools. 
The  result  was  that  in  twenty  years  65  per 
cent  instead  of  20  per  cent  of  the  youths 
of  Cassel  were  fitted  for  the  war-service. 
A  short  pageant-drama  concluded  the 
day's  program.  San  Francisco  has  reason 
to  be  proud  of  this  first  Federation  Con- 
vention. Certainly  the  Federation  has  a 
future  to  be  reckoned  with,   if  "united  she 

stand." 

**      *       * 

COLLEGIATE   ALUMNAE 

The  education  section  of  the  Collegiate 
Alumnae  held  a  special  session  on  Satur- 
day, February  seventeenth,  at  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Turner,  president  of  the 
alumnae.  Mrs.  May  L.  Cheney  presided 
over  this  meeting,  which  was  called  to  con- 
sider the  important  educational  bills,  among 
these  are  the  Vocational  Training-  bill,  the 
Physical  Education  bill,  and  the  measures 
covering  the  Junior  College. 

*  *       * 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION   SOCIETY 

The  Public  Education  Society  has  been 
invited  to  take  charge  of  the  education  sec- 
tion of  the  State  Conference  of  Social 
Agencies  meeting  in  Oakland  in  April. 
The  program  committee  of  the  Public  Edu- 
cation Society,  under  the  direction  of  its 
chairman,  Dr.  Samuel  Langer,  has  arranged 
the  program  for  the  sessions  to  be  devoted 
to  education,  April  24th  and  25rh.  Mr. 
Albert  Shiels,  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Los  Angeles  has  accepted  the  invitation 
to  speak  on  "Tributaries  of  the  Stream  of 
Dependency  Which  Have  Their  Sources  in 
the  Schools,"  and  will  be  heard  in  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  the  24th.  The  theme 
for  the  following"  afternoon  is  Home  and 
School,  and  the  able  co-operation  of  Mrs. 
Frank  A.  Gibson,  of  the  State  ImmigTation 
and  Housing  Commission  has  been  secured. 
Mrs.  Gibson  will  speak  on  "Family  and 
School,"  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  April 
25th.  The  report  of  the  program  commit- 
tee will  be  read  by  Dr.   Langer. 

*  *       * 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CITY  FEDERATION 
OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

The  Education  Section  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
met  on  Saturday  morning',  February  the 
eleventh,  in  the  California  Clubhouse,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Dr.  Adelaide  Brown. 
Reports  were  read  of  the  convention  held 
on  the  thirty-first,  a  notice  of  which  is 
elsewhere  given  in  the  Journal,  and  a 
paper  read  and  discussed  which  had  for 
its  theme  "The  School  Law  Covering  the 
Apportionment  of  State  Funds,  and  the  So- 
Called   Health   Amendment.     A   committee 


was  appointed  by  Dr.  Brown  to  investigate 
and  make  a  further  report  on  this  subject. 

SECOND    DISTRICT    OF  THE   CON- 
GRESS OF  MOTHERS 

The  Second  District  Congress  of  Mothers 
met  on  Thursday,  February  eighth,  in  the 
Auditorium  of  the  Union  High  School,  San 
Mateo,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Whitman,  president  of 
the  congress,  officiating.  Reports  of  chair- 
men were  read,  and  plans  discussed  and 
made  for  the  coming  convention,  which  is 
to  be  held  in  Oakland,  at  Hotel  Oakland, 
on  the  afternoon  of  April  12th,  and  the 
following  day.  The  time  saving  plan  was 
agreed  upon  to  devote  the  first  afternoon 
to  registration  and  preliminary  arrange- 
ments, leaving  the  day  of  convention  un- 
hampered by  physical  details.  Among  those 
who  read  reports  were  Mrs.  O'Neil,  of 
Santa  Cruz  on  the  Juvenile  Court;  Mrs. 
Samuel  Leask  of  Santa  Cruz  on  Education; 
Mrs.  George  Wale  of  San  Francisco  on 
Recreation ;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hamill  of  San 
Francisco  on  Legislation ;  Mrs.  Hatch,  his- 
torian, and  Mrs.  Koughan,  on  Emblems 
and  Magazine.  Mrs.  Mantz  of  San  Mateo 
read,  a  resolution  that  all  clubs  write  to 
their  representatives  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture urging  an  increase  of  appropriation 
for  the  elementary  schools  in  order  that 
classes  might  be  made  smaller,  equipment 
better  and  terms  longer  in  country  dis- 
tricts. This  report  led  inevitably  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  school  law  covering  appor- 
tionment of  state  funds,  and  the  so-called 
Heath  amendment  of  the  last  legislature. 
It  was  agreed  that  hardships  arising  from 
a  method  based  on  average  daily  attend- 
ance which  has  no  provision,  as  in  New 
Jersey,  for  health  conditions,  are  felt  with 
particular  keenness  in  country  districts. 
The  letter  was  requoted  from  Dr.  Hassler 
of  San  Francisco,  begging  the  mothers  of 
the  congress  to  keep  their  children  af- 
flicted with  colds  at  home  for  the  first 
twenty- four  hours,  and  a  brief  mention 
was  made  of  Seattle  alertness,  which  makes 
this,  provision  a  civic  duty.  Mrs.  Whit- 
man appointed  a  committee  to  report  on 
this  measure. 

*       *       * 

GRATTAN   SCHOOL 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Grattan 
School  Parent-Teacher  Club  was  held  the 
third  Tuesday  of  January,  in  the  school 
auditorium.  After  an  interesting  demon- 
stration of  class  work,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Rich- 
ardson, chairman  of  legislation  of  the  S.  F. 
Congress  of  Mothers,  spoke  on  Physical 
Education,  and  the  bill,  896,  before  the  leg- 
islature. 

On  Tuesday,  February  the  twentieth, 
the  class  in  music,  under  Miss  Drake,  will 
give  a  number  of  selections,  and  the  class 
which  is  taking  instruction  under  Miss 
Gifford  for  defective  speech  will  illustrate 
that  work.  Mrs.  Sherwood,  the  able  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  has  had  to  resign  her 
duties  in  the  association  on  account  of  seri- 
ous illness,  and  as  yet  her  successor  has 
not  been  chosen. 

*     *    * 

McKINLEY  SCHOOL 

The  next  meeting  of  the  McKinley  School 
Mothers'  Club  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
February  21st.  Mrs.  Sheehan,  the  energetic 
president  of  the  club,  gave  the  program  in- 
to the  charge  of  Mrs.  Hoffman,  the  chair- 
man of  "Patriotism."  It  was  labeled  "pa- 
triotic day,"  the  examples  of  patriotism 
taking  the  form  of  good  citizenship  and 
civic  ardor.     There  were  several  addresses, 
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including  one  by  Miss  Boley,  chairman  of 
the  Lincoln  corps.  .Mrs.  Charles  Aiken 
made  a  short  address  on  physical  educa- 
tion. 

Arrangements  arc  already  being  made  for 
a  publicity  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  third 
Wednesdaj  of  April,  when  Mr.  Harr  Wag- 
ner, editor  .>!'  the.  Western  Journal,  will  be 
the  i^uest  of  honor  and  the  speaker  of  the 
day.' 

JAMES  LICK  SCHOOL 

The  James  Lick  1 'a  rent-Teacher  Club 
held  their  regular  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
February  6th,  in  the  school  auditorium  at 
Noe  and  Twenty-fifth  streets.  Mrs.  Frank", 
the  president,  in  the  chair.  Miss  Cobing 
was  the  speaker  of  the  clay,  giving  a  talk 
on  "Women  on  Juries."  Mrs.  S.  M.  Rich- 
ardson followed-  with  a  short  address  on 
the  bill  for  physical  education. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 
The  I'arent-Teacher  Association  of  the 
llorce  Mann  School  met  on  Thursday  af- 
ternoon, the  fifteenth  of  February.  The 
afternoon's  program  took  the  form  of  a 
juvenile  entertainment,  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  Miss  Xeppert,  vice-principal  of 
the  school,  and  also  the  director  of  the 
music  of  the  school. 

At  the  previous  meeting,  Dr.  Flanders 
gave  an  illuminating  talk  on  Hygiene.  She 
was  followed  by  Mrs.  Richardson,  who 
spoke  on  the  merits  of  the  physical  educa- 
tion bill  now  before  the   Legislature. 

POLYTECHNIC   HIGH   SCHOOL 

The  Polytechnic  High  School  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  met  on  Monday  after- 
noon, February  19th,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hamill, 
the  president  of  the  association,  in  the 
chair. 

The  acquirement  of  an  aquatic  park  at 
the  foot  of  Van  Xess  avenue  was  endorsed, 
and  the  interest  of  the  club  in  vocational 
training  legislation  was  reaffirmed.  An  ad- 
dress on  "Child  Welfare  and  Physical 
Training"  was  made  by  Mrs.  Edna  Aiken, 
vice-president  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
gress of  Mothers. 

A  large  attendance  was  noted,  and  a 
great  deal  of  interest  manifested  by  ques- 
tion and  debate. 


LAGUNA  HONDA  SCHOOL 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the 
Laguna  Honda  School  met. on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  February  the  seventh,  Mrs. 
James  Warrack  presiding.  A  lecture  was 
given  on  "Modern  Architecture"  by  Miss 
Fidelia  Jewett,  formerly  of  the  Girls'  High 
School.  It  was  illustrated  by  a  display  of 
drawing-  and  photographs. 

The  following  week,  Mrs.  Nicholas  J. 
Prendergasf  was  hostess  at  a  home  or  "tea" 
session  of  the  Laguna  Honda  Club.  A  de- 
parture from  the  usual  custom  was  the  in- 
formal address  given  by  Miss  Alice  Kohl- 
berg,  who  -poke  of  "Women  on  Juries." 
Miss  Mooney  Followed  with  a  talk  on  games 
and  books  suitable  for  children's  home 
hour-.  Mrs.  George  Wale  spoke  briefly  in 
favor  of  the  physical  education  measure 
numbered  896,  but  which  is  to  be  merged 
with  the  Luce  Bill  "ii  the  same  subject. 
*        *        * 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT  CONGRESS  OF 
MOTHERS 
The  S.  F    District  I  ongn  --  of  Mothers  held'its 
monthly  meeting  at  the  Civic  Auditorium 
'•ii    Wednesday,  January  24th. 

[)r.  Caroline  C.  Coffin  gave  an  instructive  talk 
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on  Home  Economics,  suggesting  that  home  bud- 
gets adopt  as  a  method  of  subdivision  the  4 
R's — Rent,  Rations,  Raiment  and  Recreation.  Dr. 
Coffin  outlined  a  plan  of  study,  and  asked  for  a 
co-operative   committee. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Fallen  of  Mexico  gave  am  in- 
teresting account  of  the  outfitting  of  a  group 
of  Mexican  children,  and  outlined  a  simple  plan 
for  relief  work  in  Mexico.  Her  idea  involves 
neither  a  large  relief  campaign,  nor  governmental 
recognition.  Mrs.  Fullem  made  it  clear  that 
Mexico  had  not  asked  for  help,  neither  by  con- 
sular co-operation  nor  by  personal  appeal.  She 
asked  for  the  sympathetic  help  of  the  women  of 
America,  the  organized  mothers  of  the  Congress 
and  affiliated  Parent  Teachers'  Clubs  in  a  neigh- 
borly act  of  voluntary  giving.  Contributions,  she 
said,  might  be  sent  to  Miss  Isabel  Munson,  care 
Woman's  Peace  Party,  Stewart  Hotel.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  whereby  clothes  and  sup- 
plies may  be  sent  to  the  suffering  families  of 
M'exico  via  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship   Line. 

Mrs.  George  Harris  was  made  chairman'  of  the 
committee  to  co-operate  with  Miss  Munson  and 
Mrs.  Fullen. 

#  #  * 

COLUMBUS  SCHOOL 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Columbus  School 
Parent-Teacher  Association  was  held  at  the 
school,  12th  street,  between  Kirk  and  Lawton,  on 
Friday,  the  nineteenth,  when  Miss  Vogelsang,  the 
principal,  was  presented  with  a  picture  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Colonnade. 

The  program  included  a  short  address  on  "The 
Young  Child,"  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  Owens,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Parkside  and  Polytechnic  High  School 
Mothers'  Club.  Mrs.  S.  M.  Richardson,  legislative 
chairman  of  the  San  Francisco  District  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  gave  a  talk  on  the  merits  of 
the  bill  for  physical  education,  which  was  in- 
troduced to  the  Assembly  by  Mr.  N.  J.  Premder- 
gast.  She  compared  this  bill,  896,  with  the  group 
of  bills  for  compulsory  military  training,  and 
urged  the  careful  consideration  of  the  mothers  of 
San  Francisco.  The  usual  social  hour  over  the 
tea-cups  followed.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Holmes,  president 
of  the  club,  directed  the  afternoon's  entertain- 
ment. 

*  *       * 

SAN  FRANCISCO  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  State 
Normal  School  Parent-Teacher  Association  was 
held  in;  the  school  auditorium  on  Friday,  Febru- 
ary, the  ninth.  Mr.  Luther  Whiteman  of  the 
Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, addressed  the  members  of  the  club  and 
their  guests.  His  topic  was  "National  Forestry 
and  National  Efficiency,"  and  was  generously  il- 
lustrated by  colored  slides.  He  was  followed  by 
Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  who  spoke  for  the  three  bills 
which  are  sponsored  by  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  which  have  been  endorsed  by  the  State 
Congress  of  Mothers,  namely,  the  Community 
Property  Law,  Women  on  Juries  measure,  and 
the  Monpn  Colony  bill.  Miss  Laughlin's  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  bill  which  would  make  women 
eligible  to  jury  service,  not  as  a  new  form  of 
entertainment,  but  as  the  next  necessary  contri- 
bution of  women  to  full  citizenship. 


DENMAN  SCHOOL 

The  Denman  School  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion, Mrs.  William  Fischer  president,  met  regu- 
larly at  the  school,  Hayes  and  Pierce  streets,  on 
Thursday,  February  the  eighth.  Dr.  C.  C.  Coffin 
addressed  the  club  on  Home  Economics,  Mrs.  S. 
B.  Richardson  following  with  a  plea  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  bill  for  physical  education,  which  is 
receiving  the  vigorous  support  of  the  mothers 
and  women's  clubs  of  San  Francisco. 


EMERSON  SCHOOL 
The  Emerson  School  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion met  in  the  schoolrooms  of  the  Emerson 
School,  Pine,  between  Pierce  and  Scott  streets, 
on  Wednesday,  February  the  seventh.  In  spite 
of  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Frank  Anderson,  the  presi- 
dent, much  business  was  got  out  of  the  way,  and 
several  acts  of  graciousness  ordered  and  recorded. 
This  club  co-operates  in  every  possible  way  with 
the  school,  and  on  this  occasion  subscribed  to  the 
buying  of  car-tickets  for  children  who  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  attend  the  course  of  in- 
struction being  given  by  Miss  Gifford  on  defec- 
tive speech.  The  members  also  authorized  the 
buying  of  arithmetic  cards  needed  by  the  classes. 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Caro  entertained  the  audience  with 
recitations,  refreshments  closing  an  enjoyable  af- 
ternoon. 
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SPRING  VALLEY  SCHOOL 

The  Spring  Valley  School  Mothers'  Club 
met  regularly  on  Wednesday,  the  14th,  in 
the  school  auditorium,  Washington,  near 
Hyde  street.  A  purely  social  meeting  this, 
given  over  to  valentine  merriment.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  28th  of  this  month,  when  business 
matters  of  importance  will  be   discussed. 

PARKSIDE   SCHOOL 

The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Parkside 
School  met  on  Tuesday,  February  the  thir- 
teenth, at  the  school,  30th  avenue  and 
Taraval,  Mrs.  Lamey  presiding.  Dr.  Caro- 
line C.  Coffin  was  the  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon, and  talked  on  Home  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Mrs.  Richardson  followed  with  a 
short  address  on  the  Physical  Education 
Bill.  At  the  previous  meeting  there  was 
held  an  election  of  officers,  when  were  all 
the  officers  of  the  previous  year. 

JOHN  SWETT  SCHOOL 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the 
John  Swett  Grammar  School  met  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  January  seventeenth,  in 
the  school  auditorium.  Over  five  hundred 
parents  and  children  were  present  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  old-fashioned  entertainment, 
grown-ups  entering-  with  zest  into  the 
games  of  stage  coach  and  blind  man's  buff. 

FREMONT  SCHOOL 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the 
Fremont  School  held  its  regular  session  on 
Friday  afternoon,  February  the  second. 
There  was  no  program,  reports  and  matters 
of  club  business   taking  up   the   club-hour. 

Santa  Cruz  Parent-Teacher  Associations. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Federation  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Clubs  entertained  at  a  kaffee- 
klatch,  on  the  afternoon  of  January  31st, 
at  the  Branciforte  school.  A  program  in- 
cluded a  three-act  play,  "The  Sleeping 
Beauty,"  given  by  the  children  of  the 
school,  and  a  recitation  and  music  by  the 
pupils  of  the  sixth  grade.  Mrs.  H.  K. 
Pierce,  the  president  of  the  Federation, 
made  a  short  address  of  welcome  and  in- 
vitation to  those  not  already  members  of 
the  Federation.  The  Branciforte  Club  con- 
ducts the  school  cafeteria,  and  is  active 
in  many  pioneer  ways,  making  itself  a 
strong  arm  of  the  Santa  Cruz  federation, 
which  is  already  a  power  for  good  in  the 
community. 
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THE  LAST  WORD  IN  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 


The  most  popular  of  concessions  at  all 
Expositions  is  a  food  demonstration.  There 
is  something  indescribably  intriguing'  to  all 
women  in  the  staging  of  an  ideal  kitchen, 
appointments  all  correct  and  the  latest 
word" — with  a  trained  woman  moving  from 
kitchen  cabinet  to  electric  stove  with  the 
grace  and  poise  of  an  actress  in  society  roles. 
One  can  always  find  a  crowd  around  such 
concessions,  and  it  may  have  been  such  a 
daily  crowd  around  the  Sperry  Booth  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
which  gave  the  inspiration  that  has  re- 
sulted in  the  unusual  opportunity  offered 
to  clubwomen  and  others  by  this  same 
company.  The  top  floor  of  one  of  the 
Sperry  buildings,  corner  Green  and  San- 
some  Streets,  San  Francisco,  has  been  re- 
cently fitted  up  in  de  luxe  fashion,  hard- 
wood floors,  oak  panelling',  dressing'- 
rooms,  writing  desks,  and  even  a  roof 
garden  has  been  arranged  to  make  this 
commercial  corner  of  San  Francisco  a 
place  of  unique  charm.  All  these  attrac- 
tions are  the  setting,  only,  for  a  domestic 
science  school.  At  one  side  of  a  large 
audience  room,  also  oak  panelled  and  oak 
floored,  is  an  example  of  what  a  kitchen 
might  be ;  the  utensils  white  enamel,  cabi- 
nets white  enamel,  all  the  appointments 
practical  as  well  as  attractive,  would  tempt 
any  one  complaining'  of  the  servant  ques- 
tion to  jettison  that  question  and  try  an 
imitation  of  the  graceful  woman  who  is 
to  teach  San  Francisco  women,  for  noth- 
ing, how  to  cook,  and  how  to  do  it  both 
cheaply  and  well. 

Mrs.  Norah  Belle  Gardner,  an  expert 
instructor  in  domestic  science,  who  has 
been  with  the  Sperry  Flour  Company 
for  over  eight  years,  and  who  has 
done  enough  of  this  work  to  raise  it  in 
her  own  mind  and  of  all  those  who  meet 
and  hear  her,  above  a  purely  commercial 
level,  is  to  conduct  daily  classes  in  cooking 
in  these  novel  club-rooms,  giving  lecture 
work  in  the  afternoon,  and  individual  in- 
struction courses  in  the  morning.  Although 
the    classes    are    not    to    begin    until    after 


the  formal  opening,  the  demand  for  the 
privilege  has  already  filled  the  first  term's 
classes  in  morning  work,  and  the  after- 
noon's classes  will  soon  be  filled  to  closing 
point.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Gardner  has  already 
a  list  of  applicants  for  the  term  beginning 
in  September.  The  formal  opening  or  recep- 
tion is  to  take  place  on  the  days  of  March 
first  and  second,  and  the  regular  classes 
will  begin  on  March  fifth.  Cards  are  being 
issued  for  these  "at  home  days,"  and  club 
women  and  friends  of  the  idea  and  or  the 
"Sperry  Family"  are  watching  with  interest 
this  unique  experiment  which,  is  the  apoth- 
eosis of  de  luxe  advertising. 

Indeed,  one  wonders  what  adequate  re- 
turn the  company  can  get  out  of  it,  when 
one  takes  into  account  the  services  of  an  ex- 
pert domestic  science  teacher,  of  the  white- 
capped  and  white  aproned  assistant  with 
the  soft  African  voice,  the'  ingredients 
which  are  not  manufactured  by  the 
Sperry  Flour  Company,  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  Mrs.  Gardner  does  not 
alone  teach  the  art  of  bread  and  cake 
making,  but  of  many  other  things  which 
do  not  require  flour  in  the  mixing, 
such  as  meats,  vegetables,  and  eg'g  dishes. 
The  handouts  alone  amount  to  more  than 
many  firms  would  pay  for  a  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement. Were  this  a  stable  and  not  a 
drifting  population,  it  might  not  pay  firms 
like  the  Sperry  concern  to  invest  as  much 
money  as  they  have  done  into  the  exposi- 
tion of  what  good  flour  is  and  what  it 
can  make ;  but  we  are  a  migrating  people ; 
daily  we  come  from  north  and  south,  and 
from  over  the  seas,  and  it  is  worth  while, 
perhaps,  to  show  eager  housekeepers  the 
reason  why  Sperry  Flour  has  no  substitutes 
with  experienced  housewives,  and  the  many 
ways  it  can  be  used  in  the  neglected  art  of 
housekeeping'.  To  combine  social  service 
and  good  business  falls  to  the  lot  of  few 
women,  but  when  one  watches  Mrs.  Gard- 
ner in  her  work,  it  is  easy  to  realize  that 
she  has  found  the  combination.  Recently 
there  has  been  given  an  introductory  course 
of  lectures  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Gardner, 


and  the  personal  interest  in  the  individual 
questions  and  problems  reveals  not  only 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  her  province,  but 
a  warm  and  sympathetic  altruism.  Her 
swift  answers  to  some  of  the  rather  crude 
questions  betray  even  more  than  her  name 
a  Celtic  origin.  "What  is  the  real  reason 
of  the  high  cost  of  living?"  And  as  swift 
the  answer,  "The  desire  to  live  high !" 
"What  makes  bread  in  baking  split?"  "No 
one  can  answer  you  that,"  immediately  re- 
plied the  dark-eyed  demonstrator.  "It  is 
something  in  the  wheat  which  does  it,  and 
for  lack  of  a  better  term  is  called  the  char- 
acter of  the  bread.  Perhaps  if  your  bread 
splits  a  good  deal  you  might  be  justified  in 
saying  that  your  bread  has  a  great  deal  of 
character!" 

On    March 

the      first     and 
second  the  side 
entrance  on 
Green        Street 
of     the     Sperry 
Building  will  be 
opened    for   the 
first    time    pub- 
licly,     and      if 
there    are    any 
places    left    for 
registration    by 
that  time,  they 
will      then      be 
filled.     Already 
the    women    in 
the    clubs    are    hearing    of    this    opportun- 
ity,    and     are     registering    in     order    that 
they    may    avail    themselves     of    this     ex- 
traordinary   opportunity   before   the  Sperry 
Flour      Company      discovers      how      much 
it     is     giving     for     nothing,     and     before 
it     changes     its     mind     or     its     generous 
invitation.     At  this  stage  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, it  is  important  to  know  the  nutritive 
value  of  food  substances,  and  of  balanced 
rations.      Not    all    women    can    spare    the 
time    to    take    special    courses    with    their 
daughters  or  granddaughters  in  schools  or 
colleges,    and    there    is    far    more    lure    to 
knowledge  when  it  comes  in  direct  exposi- 
tion   than    from    between    the    covers    of    a 
book.      There    is    something    of    the    child, 
moreover,  in   each  woman.     We  hark  back 
to    our    toy    kitchens;    no    girl    child    has 
skipped   that   experience   of   delight   over   a 
tin   kitchen   or  perhaps   an   iron   stove,   and 
that  instinct  in  the  child  finds  an  outlet  in 
the  woman  as  she  watches  a  scientific  food 
demonstration,  as  she  ponders  if  it  be  some- 
thing, after  all,  in  her  management,  or  lack 
of  it  which  makes  her  kitchen  the  antithesis 
to  this  shining  place,  and  her  results  there- 
in  certainly  not  an   inspiration   to  appetite. 
It    is   the   child   in   us,    moreover,   which    is 
awakened    in    us    as    we    watch    the    evolu- 
tion  of   flour  into   biscuits   or   Parkerhouse 
rolls,  and  see  them  being  buttered !    "Some- 
thing    for    nothing!"       It     was     this     lure 
which     made     the     Food     Products     Build- 
ing   the    most    popular    of    the    late    Expo- 
sition ;    it    is    this    daily    climax    which    re- 
duces   the    knowledge    seeking'    clubwoman 
to   the   ag'e   of  six;   but   the   something'   for 
nothing  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  public 
by  the  Sperry  Flour  Company  after  March 
5th,    though    less   concrete    than     a    visible 
handout,    will    have    more    far-reaching   re- 
sults, and  instead  of  appeasing  whetted  ap- 
petites will  stimulate  by  g'ood  cooking  made 
easy  and  attractive,  the  appetites  of  many  a 
familyr    of    many    an    investigating    woman 
who    registers    for   the    course   of    domestic 
science  before  March  2nd. 
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Summary  of  Proceedings  of  State  Board  of  Education 


\  special  meeting  of  the  Stale  Board  of 
Education  was  held  at  Sacramento,  from 
January   29  to   February  2nd,  inclusive. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting-  was  to  con- 
sider proposed  educational  legislation  and 
determine,  so  far  as  possible,  what  would 
be  the  attitude  of  the  Board  on  the  several 
measures.  The  action  of  the  Board  on 
the    various   bills    was   as    follows: 

Senate  Hills  approved:  81,  95,  156,  157, 
256,  319,  321,  322,  323,  324,  325,  326,  327, 
329,  394,  426,  469,  514,  515,  516,  541,  542, 
545   to  554,   inclusive,   599,  705,   709. 

Assembly  Bills  approved:  191,  226,  469, 
525.  574,  621,  (.24,  <<2?,  831. 

The  following  bills  were  disapproved: 

Senate  Bills:  507,  537,  539,  543,  583,  597, 
685,  704. 

Assembly  Bills:  167,  227,  365,  532,  671, 
817,  X71. 

A.  C.  A.  No.  27.  disapproved, 

The  remaining  bills,  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  committees  on  education, 
were  passed  with  no  action  by  the  Board, 
since,  in  general,  they  did  not  affect  points 
of  law  in  which  the  Board  was  interested. 
Bills  introduced  on  Friday,  January  26, 
were  not  available  for  review  by  the  Board. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  changing  the 
method  of  payment  of  retirement  salaries 
and  changing  the  time  of  meeting  for  the 
regular  quarterly  meetings  to  the  months 
of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  payment  of  the  retire- 
ment salaries  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Under  the  new  system,  which  will  be  made 
operative  commencing  with  July  1st,  each 
annuitant  will  be  required,  to  report  to  the 
Board  by  cards,  which  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Board,  on  the  last  day  of  each 
quarter,  and  from  the  reports  so  received 
at  the  Sacramento  office,  the  pay  roll  will 
be  made  up,  to  be  presented  to  the  Board 
for  approval  about  two  weeks  later.  The 
claims  will  then  be  paid  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  heretofore.  The  effect  of  this  method 
will  be  to  delay  the  payments  of  retirement 


salaries  about  one  month  later  than  they 
are  now  made.  This  step  was  taken  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 
seemed  necessary  to  protect  the  state 
against  errors  of  payment,  which  might 
easily  be  made  under  the  present  system. 

I'lans  for  increased  revenue  for  the 
elementary  schools  were  made  the  subject 
of  exhaustive  discussion  and  of  special 
consideration  by  the  Board,  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  State  Superintendent  and  the 
Board  of  Control. 

The  issuance  of  an  edition  of  7,500  copies 
of  an  Arbor  Day  Bulletin  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Elementary  Schools  was  author- 
ized. 

The  legislative  bill  for  free  high  school 
text-books,  known  as  the  Rigdon  Bill,  was 
approved  by  the  Board,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  compulsory  feature  be  not  made 
effective  until  three  years  from  passage. 

An  amendment  of  the  retirement  salary 
law  was  prepared,  to  provide  for  the  de- 
duction of  balances  due  the  state  from  an- 
nuitants retired  by  reason  of  disability  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  now  done  with  those 
annuitants  who  are  retired  after  thirty 
years   of   service. 

All  pending  applications  for  life  diplomas 
were  disposed  of. 

All  pending  applications  for  high  school 
credentials  which  appeared  to  demand  im- 
mediate  action,   were   disposed   of. 

All  pending  applications  for  state  cre- 
dentials in  special  subjects  were  disposed 
of. 

New  editions  of  the  following  state  text- 
books were  authorized  : 

Speller    One 25,000 

Speller   Two   10,000 

First   Arithmetic    25,000 

Advanced  Arithmetic   15,000 

English  Lessons  Two  5,000 

Introductory   Geography   5,000 

Advanced    Geography    10,000 

.     The    date    of    the    next    meeting    of    the 
.  Board  was  fixed  for  March  12th. 


BOOK  NOTES 
The  Macmillan  Co.  has  published  in  the 
Homemaking  Series  "The  Home  and.  the 
Family,"  by  Helen  Kinne  and  Anna  M. 
Cooley.  The  book  is  effectively  illustrated 
and  will  make  an  excellent  supplementary 
reader  for  the  elementary  schools.  Price 
80c. 

*  *       * 

"Representative  Short  Stories"  is  a  fas- 
cinating book  to  pick  up  and  read.  It  con- 
tains about  twenty  of  the  best  short  stories 
ever  written.  "Representative  Short 
Stories"  is  published  by  Macmillan  Co.,  25 
cents. 

*  *      * 

Several  new  features  are  planned  for  this 
year's  Summer  Session  of  the  California 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Berkeley. 
In    addition    to   the    regular    course    in    in- 


terior decoration,  Director  Meyer  will  give 
a  lecture  course  in  the  same  subject,  illus- 
trated with  stereopticon  slides. 

Harry  Kendall  Bassett,  Educational  Di- 
rector, will  give  a  course  in  Story-telling. 
Teachers  will  welcome  such  a  course  under 
Mr.  Bassett's  direction  for  his  institute 
work  over  the  State  has  given  them  abund- 
ant evidence  of  his  familiarity  with  class- 
room needs,  and  with  his  ability  to  assist 
the  teachers  to  meet  those  needs. 

*  *       * 

Afternoon  classes  in  dressmaking,  mil- 
linery, and  domestic  science  have  been 
formed  in  San  Diego  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mothers  who  can't  attend  in  the  evening. 

*  *       * 

The  Hoard  of  Education  of  Kansas  City 
pays  the  full  salary,  up  to  twenty  days 
time,  to  teachers  absent  because  of  illness. 


TIMELY    AND    VALUABLE    SUGGES- 
TIONS FOR  THE  GARDEN 
By  Deputy  T.  L.   Heaton 

Home  gardens  should  be  started  now  so 
that  vegetables  may  mature  without  irri- 
gation. 

Potatoes  planted  at  this  time  will  get 
so  thoroughly  under  way  that  they  will 
mature  without  artificial  moistening.  In 
light  soils  plant  Early  Rose  or  Burbanks. 
In  heavy  soil  with  considerable  clay  plant 
the  Chili  Garnets.  The  soil  should  be  dug 
deeply,  the  potato  cut  in  pieces  and  covered 
about  four  inches  with  earth. 

Both  early  and  late  peas  may  be  planted 
now.  The  Early  Dwarf  will  come  into  use 
sooner,  while  the  Climbing  Peas  will  give 
a  larger  yield  a  few  weeks  later. 

Radishes,  lettuce,  purple  top  turnips,  if 
planted  now,  will  all  mature  without  irri- 
gation. 

Lettuce  is  best  planted  in  a  box  of  shal- 
low earth  three  or  four  inches  deep.  Scat- 
ter seed  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
sprinkle  quarter  inch  of  soil  over  it.  Set 
the  box  in  a  sheltered,  protected  place. 
Lettuce  is  readily  transplated  when  two  or 
three  inches  high.  Then  set  the  plants  in 
rows  about  six  inches  apart  each  way. 
Water  well  on  transplanting. 

Beets  should  be  planted  in  rows  about  a 
foot  apart  and  seeds  covered  about  one- 
half  inch.  If  seeds  are  set  apart  one-half 
inch  they  may  be  thinned  to  three  or  four 
inches  when  the  leaves  are  six  or  eight 
inches  tall.  The  young  beets  thus  taken 
out  make  excellent  greens. 

Swiss  chard  may  be  planted  for  greens, 
grows  rapidly  and  the  plants  last  all  sum- 
mer, the  leaves  being  renewed  as  they  are 
plucked  off  for  greens.  Chard  cooks  in  a 
much  less  time  than  beet  greens  and  is 
therefore  a  great  economy  in  fuel. 

Beans  should  not  be  planted  for  about 
three  weeks.  The  Kentucky  Wonder  is 
perhaps  the  most  profitable  bean  to  raise. 
It  gives  a  plentiful  yield  of  string  beans 
and  a  little  later  in  the  season  gives  won- 
derfully fine  shell  beans.  These  soft  shell 
beans  are  delicious  in  flavor  and  are  easily 
digested. 

THE  ROBIN'S  NEST 

How  do  the  robins  build  their  nests? 

Robin  Redbreast  told  me. 
First  a  wisp  of  yellow  hay 
In  a  pretty  round  they  lay; 
Then  some  threads  of  flax  or  floss, 
Feathers,  too,  and  bits  of  moss, 
Woven  with  a  sweet,  sweet  song, 
This  way,  that  way,  and  across : 

That's  what  Robin  told  me. 

Where  do  robins  hide  their  nests? 

Robin  Redbreast  told  me. 
Up  among'  the  leaves  so  deep, 
Where  the  sunbeams  rarely  creep. 
Long'  before  the  winds  are  cold, 
Long  before  the  leaves  are  gold, 
Bright-eyed  stars-will  peep  and  see 
Baby  robins — one,  two,  three: 

That's  what  Robin  told  me. 

— George  Cooper. 
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INYO    COUNTY    INSTITUTE 

By  Supt.  Roy  Cloud  of  San  Mateo. 

"Ding-a-ling-ding!"  said  "Big  Ben"  in 
his  loudest  tones  at  5  a.  m.,  December  31, 
1916,  and  out  of  bed  we  sprang  and  turned 
on  the  light.  Outside  the  rain  was  coming 
down  in  steady  streams.  Without  any 
difficulty,  we  dressed,  had  breakfast,  and 
caught  the  6:30  train  for  San  Francisco.  It 
was  a  surprise  to  me  to  see  so  many  peo- 
ple on  such  an  early  train  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. And  how  the  rain  did  pour!  After 
the  city  was  reached,  came  the  ride  to  the 
Ferry  Building  in  the  little  jerky  car  which 
runs  by  way  of  Brannan  street  past  the  old 
South  Park  district.  Then  came  the  trip 
to  Richmond.  "All  aboard  for  Bakersfield, 
Mojave,  Owenyo  and  Bishop !"  came  the 
cry,  and  we  were  off. 

All  day  long  we  rode  and  read,  and  how 
the  rain  came  down !  At  noon  we  had  a 
good  lunch  in  the  buffet  car  and  in  the 
evening  we  had  a  fine  hurry-up  dinner  at 
the  Harvey  House.  Then  on  we  went  to 
Mojave.  Here  we  had  our  first  glimpse  of 
and  walk  in  the  snow.  Where  we  walked 
it  wasn't  white  and  it  wasn't  beautiful,  but 
it  was  cold.  How  it  crunched  under  our 
feet !  It  made  us  think  of  the  old  days  up 
in  Bodie  where  we  used  to  teach  years 
and  years  ago.  It  was  good  to  feel  the 
sting  on  your  ears  and  nose  and  hear  the 
crunch,   crunch,   crunch  under  foot. 

At  12:10  we  were  off  again  after  hear- 
ing all  the  whistles  of  all  the  locomotives 
in  Mojave  greet  the  coming  year.  It  must 
have  been  8  o'clock  when  we  woke  and 
looked  out  of  the  winodw.  What  a  world 
we  were  in!  We  had  expected  to  see  the 
desert,  and  here,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  was  mile  after  mile  of  glistening 
snow.  We  were  due  in  Owenyo  at  9  for 
breakfast,  but  we  didn't  have  any  break- 
fast. We  stopped  anywhere  and  every- 
where the  engineer  pleased,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  stop  about  every  mile.  We 
caught  up  to  the  same  cow  three  times  and 
the  train  crew  and  the  passengers  threw 
snowballs  at  each  other  and  enjoyed  a 
splendid  time  on  an  empty  stomach.  Then 
we  came  to  the  aqueduct  that  supplies  Los 
Angeles  with  water  and  finally  Owens  lake 
was  reached.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  large 
a  body  of  water.  We  rode  alongside  of 
it  for  two  hours,  or  7200  seconds,  before 
we  reached  Owenyo  at  1 :15.  Then  what  a 
dinner  and  breakfast  we  did  have  in  that 
old  box-car  beside  the  track!  Round  steak 
au  tuf,  but  fine  to  the  taste,  and  good  strong 
coffee  that  burned  the  skin  off  my  tongue 
and  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  fried  pota- 
toes, bread  and  honey.  My,  but  it  was 
good,  and  every  fellow  grabbed  the  best 
piece  off  of  the  plate  as  it  went  by.  We 
weren't  teachers  or  superintendents  or 
commissioners  of  education — we  were  just 
hungry.  Then  we  piled  into  a  little  nar- 
row-gauge train — fifty  of  us  in  a  coach 
made  for  thirty,  and  one  of  the  crowd,  Mr. 
Goen,  principal  of  the  Big  Pine  Indian 
School,  was  a  230  pounder.  At  3:40  we 
reached  Laws  and  took  the  auto  stage  for 
Bishop.  It  was  my  first  trip  on  a  machine 
through  the  snow.  There  were  ten  of  us 
in  a  five-passenger  car,  and  the  golden- 
haired  girl  who  sat  partly  on  her  suitcase 
and  the  rest  on  my  leg  had  a  pin  in  her 
dress  that  stuck  me  every  time  the  ma- 
chine jounced,  and,  believe  me!  it  did 
jounce,  but  I  didn't  know  her,  and  so 
couldn't  ask  her  to  quit  sticking  me.  And> 
Bishop  hove  into  sight,  a  place  of  glisten- 


ing beauty,  and  a  good  friendly  town — a 
valley  mountain  girt  and  covered  with  pop- 
lars and  maple.  Every  house  was  fes- 
tooned with  long  icicles  in  honor  of  our 
coming".  We  were  taken  to  the  Hotel  Is- 
talia,  where  Mrs.  Clarke  had  reserved  rooms 
for  us  and  we  had  a  turkey  dinner. 

Modesty  prevents  us  from  saying  any- 
thing" about  the  Institute,  except  perhaps 
that  it  was  the  best  one  they  ever  had 
there.  We  had  a  genuine  sleigh  ride,  and 
Will  Wood  and  Mrs.  Sweesey  had  a  snow 
fight,  and  Mrs.  Henshall  slipped  and  sat 
down  on  an  awfully  hard  piece  of  snow, 
but  we  enjoyed  it  all  and  we  came  home 
glad   that   we  had  been   there. 


EDUCATION    NOTES    FROM 
MARIPOSA  COUNTY 

Upon  request  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools  John  L.  Dexter  a  letter  has  been 
received  from  the  State  Board  of  Health 
stating  that  during"  May  next  a  represen- 
tative of  that  bod)'  will  be  in  Mariposa 
county  to  investigate  the  health  and  sani- 
tary conditions  of  rural  schools. 

Our  Farm  Club  has  outgrown  the  school 
house.  The  Forest  Service  has  given  us  a 
free  permit  to  use  buildings  and  grounds  of 
Chowchilla  Ranger  Station. 

We  have  organized  a  Junior  Club  for 
school  children,  and  we  are  busy  fitting  up 
playgrounds    for   these   youngsters. 

The  club  has  had  three  university  lec- 
tures, several  literary  and  musical  days,  an 
Admission  Day  celebration  at  country  fair, 
picnics  and  dances,  besides  our  once-a- 
month  meetings  to  discuss  farm  and  com- 
munity problems. 

The  club  offered  prizes  at  Fair.  The 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  donated 
books  for  the  schools'  prizes  awarded  by 
the  club. 

The  University  of  California  gets  a 
monthly  report,  and  sends  out  a  monthly 
letter  on  club  work.  This  feature  of  our 
work  has  kept  us  busy  with  new  thoughts. 

The  local  paper  and  the  reporter  for  an- 
other paper  get  a  write-up  of  all  our  meet- 
ings from  the  secretary.  We  are  known 
as  The  Home-Builders'  Club,  and  are  not 
affiliated  or  federated  with  any  other 
clubs.  It  ma}'  be  a  country  club  we 
shall  have  some  day.  We  have  mem- 
bers in  six  school  districts.  Some  of  the 
teachers  talk  as  if  they  would  like  to  or- 
ganize clubs  that  would  embrace  four  or 
five    districts. 

At  the  club  house  we  exchange  maga- 
zines and  farm  papers.  We  put  on  file  bul- 
letins and  reports  from  University  State 
Board  of  Health  and  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, for  club  members'  use.  We  have, 
also,  the  use  of  books  from  teachers'  library 
sent  out  by  county  superintendent. 

Mariposa  County  High  School  has 
bought  a  "movie"  machine. 

The  company  owning  the  Fremont  Grant 
donated  seven  acres  of  land  for  a  building 
site.  The  people  voted  $12,000  bonds  for 
building. 

L.  A.  Offield  has  been  principal  since 
High  was  organized. 


APPORTIONMENT     OF     STATE  SCHOOL 
SCHOOL    MONEY    TO    THE    ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS 
(Second   Semi-Annual   Apportionment.)) 

Average    Total  Appor- 

Name   of   County             daily  tionment  to 

Attendance  County 

Alameda    33,016  $247,289  84 

Alpine    25  187  25 

Amador     1,320  9,886  80 

Butte    3.698  27,698  02 

Calaveras    1,268  9,497  32 

Colusa     1,100  8,239  00 

Contra    Costa    6,166  46,183  34 

Del   Norte    457  3,422  93 

El    Dorado     888  6,651  12 

Fresno     15,840  118,641  60 

Glenn     1,353  10,133  97 

Humboldt     4,883  36,573  67 

Imperial    3,172  23,758  28 

Inyo     745  5,580  05 

Kern     : 5,604  41,973  96 

Kings     3,037  22,747  13 

Lake     791  5,924  59 

Lassen     971  7,272  79 

Los  Angeles   77,833  582,969  17 

Madera      1,644  12,313  56 

Marin     2,907  21,773  43 

Mariposa     399  2,988  51 

Mendocino    3,447  25,818  03 

Merced    3,096  23,189  04 

Modoc     978  7,325  22 

Mono     128  958  72 

Monterey    3,153  23,615  97 

Napa    2,167  16,230  83 

Nevada    1,836  13,75164 

Orange    7,062  52,894  38 

Placer    2,442  18,290  58 

Plumas    601  4,501  49 

Riverside    5,519  41,337  31 

Sacramento    8,735  65,425  15 

San    Benito    996  7,460  04 

San  Bernardino    8,810  65,986  90 

San  Diego    10,244  76,727  56 

San  Francisco     41,916  313,950  84 

San  Joaquin     7,697  57,650  53 

San  Luis  Obispo    2,897  21,698  53 

San  Mateo    4,324  32,386  76 

Santa  Barbara     3,501  26,222  49 

Santa  Clara    1 1,174  83,693  26 

Santa  Cruz     . .  . ". 3,274  24,522  26 

Shasta    2,299  17,219  51 

Sierra     352  2,636  48 

Siskiyou    2,554  19,129  46 

Solano     3,165  23,705  85 

Sonoma     7,230  54,152  70 

Stanislaus     5,649  42,311  01 

Sutter     1,146  8,583  54 

Tehama     1,934  14,485  66 

Trinity     365  2,733  85 

Tulare    7,494  56,130  06 

Tuolumne  1,309  9,804  41 

Ventura     3,146  23,563  54 

Yolo  1,958  14,665  42 

Yuba    1,222  9,152  78 

Totals    340,937  $2,553,618  13 

Balance    unapportioned 2,734  84 

Rate  per  pupil  on  attendance 7  49 


He  is  the  best  artist  who  feels  a  thing 
most  nobly  and  most  beautifully.  He  is 
the  best  technician,  whether  with  the  brush 
of  the  painter,  the  shuttle  of  the  weaver, 
the  chisel  of  the  carver  in  wood,  or  the 
hammer  of  the  worker  in  metal,  whose  tool 
most  readily  and  most  vitally  expresses  the 
thought  of  his  brain,  who  feels  least  the 
limitations  of  an  artificial  idea  of  finish. — 
Theodore  C.  Steele. 

I  hope  I  shall  always  possess  firmness 
and  virtue  enough  to  maintain  what  I  con- 
sider the  most  enviable  of  all  titles,  the 
character  of  an   honest   man. — Washington. 


Man    can    never    come    up    to    his    ideal  Learning  is  wealth  to  the  poor,  an  honor 

standard ;    it  is  the  nature  of  the  immortal  to   the    nch-    an  /lc    *°    *he   yo«"g    and    a 

spirit    to    raise    that    standard    higher    and  s"PPort  and  comfort  to  ^e  aged.-Lavater. 
higher,  as  it  goes  from  strength  to  strength, 

still  upward  and  onward.     Accordingly,  the  The    Chicago   school   board    has   included 

wisest  and  greatest  men  are  ever  the  most  in  its  budget  for  1917,  an  appropriation  of 

modest.                        •  $8,425  for  vocational  guidance  work. 
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Stop  and  Figure 

What  is  going  to  happen  two  genera- 
tion from  now  to  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  nation  that  are  taught  almost  exclu- 
sively by  women?  Do  you  realize  that 
perhaps  "bone-dry  prohibition,"  "peace  or- 
ganizations," progressive  legislation,  the 
breaking  up  of  partisanship,  the  humane 
laws,  the  putting  of  men  and  women  and 
their  interests  above  the  dollar-mark,  is 
largely  due  to  our  maternal  public  schools? 
This  is  an  underslung  thought.  Easy  rid- 
ing has  made  us  unmindful  where  we  are 
going. 
More  Money 

The  educational  bills  which  meet  the  uni- 
versal approval  are  Assembly  bill  621,  in- 
creasing the  State  Elementary  School  Fund 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars,  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill  5-12  and  Assembly  bills  435  and 
625  which  increases  the  minimum  county 
tax  from  $13  to  $25  per  unit  of  average 
daily  attendance.  The  elementary  schools 
are  certainly  in  need  of  more  money.  The 
high  cost  of  living  hits  the  school-teacher 
especially  hard. 
The  Enthusiasm  of  Age 

We  have  published  from  time  to  time 
comments  on  the  advantage  of  experience 
that  comes  with  mature  years.  There  are 
thuse  who  have  thought  my  remarks  were 
personal.  The  other  day,  however,  we 
came  across  an  editorial  written  in  1893 
and  published  in  the  "Golden  Era"  twenty- 
four  years  ago,  on  "Growing  Old,"  which 
shows  conclusively  that  our  opinion  of  age 
has  not  changed  with  the  years. 

"Age  has  a  great  many  ad- 
Growing      vantages     over     youth.       The 
Old.  emancipation     from     the     pas- 

sionlettes  of  our  underdone 
years  should  be  welcomed  with  extreme 
felicity.  The  decrepitude  of  age,  yellow 
teeth,  and  leather-like  skin,  are  the  faults 
of  individuals,  not  of  age.  Old  age  is  de- 
lightful in  some  respects.  You  can  loaf 
Without  danger  of  wasting  your  youth, 
dance  with  a  young  maiden  without  being 
immoral,  and  dream  of  the  past  without 
the  realism  of  a  possible  repetition  in  the 
future.  Youth  is  so  false;  old  age  is  true. 
It  has  si i  much  possibility  in  kindness,  in 
gentleness,  in  nobleness  of  character.  It 
is  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  meridian 
is  crossed  ami  the  errors  and  fancies  and 
experiences  of  youth  are  past,  irretrievably 
past — arc  as  gone  as  yesterday.  From  high 
m  Mini  if  life  old  age  holds  ou1  all  the  allure- 
ments that  clustered  around  the  fiction  pe- 
riod  ni  a  poetic  age  of  thirty  or  under. 
Willi  a  climate  equable  and  poor  farms  de- 


lightful neither  the  decrepitude  nor  poverty 
of  age  need  be  dreaded." 


The  Enrichment  of  Life 

Vocational  education,  manual  training, 
military  drill,  book-keeping,  and  all  the 
bread  and  butter  studies  are  of  value. 
However,  if  we  were  to  settle  the  proper 
distribution  of  food  and  eliminate  the  eco- 
nomic waste,  many  people  could  in  a  few 
hours  earn  all  they  would  want  for  actual 
needs.  In  other  words,  obtaining  clothes 
and  food  is  not  a  very  serious  matter  even 
at  high  war  prices.  The  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, auto  upkeep,  insurance  dues,  lodges, 
clubs,  special  dinners,  luxuries  and  expen- 
sive appartments  are  the  serious  things 
that  eat  up  one's  earning  capacity.  The  en- 
richment of  life  that  lies  between  the  eight 
hours  of  labor,  should  be  also  a  part  of  our 
course  of  study.  The  appreciation  of  poetry, 
of  good  books,  of  art,  of  sunsets  and  sun- 
shine are  worth  while.  The  bay  cities  have 
their  courses  of  study  enriched  by  a  well 
selected  list  of  books  and  special  emphasis 
placed  on  poems  for  memorizing.  Wm,  T. 
Harris,  formerly  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  believed  in  the  cultural  studies, 
and  said :  "I  look  back  on  the  memory 
gems  which  I  learned  in  my  childhood  as 
the  greatest  enrichment  of  my  mature 
years." 

The  Building  Era 

The  era  of  building  fine  schools  is  here. 
San  Francisco,  under  the  leadership  of  Geo. 
Gallagher,  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, will  spend  millions  in  new  build- 
ings. Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento 
and  other  cities  are  adding  to  the  common 
wealth  by  assets  in  great  modern  school 
buildings.  There  is  money  now  to  buy 
bonds.  Capital  will  not  invest  in  stocks 
or  bonds  of  private  concerns,  but  it  will 
buy  school  and  municipal  bonds.  Bonds 
will  sell  at  a  higher  premium  now  than 
they  did  a  year  ago,  or  than  they  will  a  few 
years  hence.  Lumber  and  most  of  the  ma- 
terials which  goes  into  the  construction  of 
school  buildings  is  at  normal  prices.  Build 
.now.  Do  not  build  wastefully.  Study  your 
needs.  Consult  a  good  architect,  your 
County  Superintendent,  your  State  Super- 
intendent, and  build  with  the  least  pos- 
sible waste  of  room   and  material. 


The  Miradero  Sanitarium,  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful places  in  the  world.  Miss  Anna  Blake 
has  provided  a  small  endowment  that  is 
used  for  the  suport  of  two  rooms,  which 
are  set  aside  especially  for  teachers,  at  a 
very  nominal  price.  Write  for  details  if 
you  are  interested. 


Will  G.  Hartranft,  who  has  by  his  keen 
insight  and  fervid  eloquence  delighted  thou- 
sands of  teachers  by  his  institute  addresses, 
has  prepared  a  new  lecture  on  Joaquin 
Miller,  the  Poet  of  the  Sierras.  It  was 
.Mr.  Ilartranft's  good  fortune  to  stand  at 
the  bedside  of  Joaquin  Miller  a  few  days 
before  the  poet's  death.  He  took  to  the 
"I  lights"  Lily  Langtry,  who  had  known 
the  poet  during  his  wonderful  experiences 
in  London.  Mr.  Hartranft  is  familiar  with 
the  Sierras,  where  "Rolls  the  Oregon,"  and, 
in  fact,  almost  every  place  that  has  been 
made  famous  through  Joaquin  Miller's 
poetry. 


The  trend  of  public  opinion  for  a  suitable 
Normal  School  building  is  so  vigorous  that 
it  will  be  the  first  consideration  of  the 
Legislature.  The  consensus  of  public  opin- 
ion is  in  favor  of  the  California  Build- 
ing of  the  1915  Exposition.  We  do  not 
have  space,  (this  is  no  lie),  to  give  the 
resolutions  of  the  several  hundred  im- 
provement and  civic  organizations  that 
have  endorsed  the  plan. 

John  T.  Barker,  Attorney  General  of 
Missouri,  has  just  issued  an  opinion  in 
reference  to  whether  Clarke's  Teachers' 
Agency  can  be  classed  as  an  employment 
bureau.  The  Attorney  General  decided 
that  Clarks'  Teachers'  Agency  is  not  re- 
quired to  have  a  license. 

Miss  Patty  S.  Hill,  head  of  the  kinder- 
garten department  of  the  Teachers'  Col- 
lege. Columbia  University,  N.  Y.,  is  visit- 
ing California. 

&       &       # 

Miss  Grace  Gowan,  formerly  a  teacher 
in  the  schools  in  Seattle  and  principal  in 
one  of  the  schools  in  Arizona,  is  now  the 
regular  representative  of  the  Western  Jour- 
nal of  Education.  She  will  also  promote 
Western  Books  by  Western  Authors,  pub- 
lished by  the  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co. 

*  *       * 

Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  author  of  that 
very  fine  text-book  on  drawing,  "Design 
and  Construction,"  and  editor  of  Sierra 
Educational  News,  is  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
attending  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention. 

E.  S.  Mathes,  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
educational  leaders  of  the  Northwest,  for- 
merly principal  of  the  Bellingham  Normal 
School,  has  retired,  and  is  conducting  a 
very  successful  book  store  in  Bellingham. 

*  *       * 

R.  P.  Mitchell,  the  enterprising  Superin- 
tendent of  Orange  County,  has  just  issued 
for  the  schools  a  neat  booklet  on  "Our 
Flag."  The  booklet  contains  various  salutes, 
the  law  in  California  in  reference  to  the 
flag,  its  history,  and  Francis  Scott  Key's 
poem,  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Superintendent  Chenoweth  is  certainly 
rushing  the  educational  forces  in  Kern 
County.  New  mothers'  clubs,  new  school 
houses,  new  rules,  new  teachers,  and  new 
inspiration  all  along  the  line.  The  new 
Wasco  Union  High  School  building  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  buildings  in  the 
State.  Spanish  style  of  architecture,  17 
acres  in  the  grounds.  The  interior  will 
have  modern  recitation  rooms  for  domestic 
science,  manual  training,  business  educa- 
tion, and  all  the  class  rooms  in  addition  to 
a  fine  auditorium. 

*  *       * 

Portland,  Oregon,  will  have  a  new  audi- 
torium ready  for  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E. 
A.,  which  will  take  place  there  July  7  to 
14,  1917.  Carroll  G.  Pearse  was  at  the 
Oregon  Teachers'  Association  last  month 
making  final  arrangements.  Robt.  A  ley  is 
at  work  on  the  program. 

*  *       * 

The  Cal.  Federation  of  School  Women's 
Clubs  will  hold  the_  spring  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  April  4th,  in  Oakland,  in  con- 
nection with  the  C.  T.  A.  meeting,  Bay 
•  Section.  Miss  Bonney,  the  president,  is 
preparing'  a   splendid   program. 
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TRAINING  IN  ENGLISH 

One  of  the  most  difficult  habits  to  break, 
in  case  of  the  teacher  of  years  of  experi- 
ence, is  the  "telling"  habit  in  teaching. 
Many  an  experienced  teacher  is  unable  to 
stop  his  class-recitation  talk ;  his  loquacity 
refuses  to  yield  its  pretenses  to  efficient 
teaching  technique.  He  assig'ns  lessons  to 
be  studied;  and  when  the  pupils  report  to 
class  to  recite,  he  proceeds  to  take  all  the 
time  in  going  over  the  assigned  subject 
matter,  orally  presenting  it  in  a  more  or 
less  continuous,  running'  discourse  calling 
for    infrequent    pupil-participation. 

Such  teachers  consider  the  listening  pu- 
pils as  participating.  Paying  attention  is 
counted  reciting.  Consequently  when  we 
pass  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view  to 
that  of  the  pupils  who  are  so  taught  we 
find  that  there  is  little  effective  studying 
done  and  less  competent  reciting  done ;  an 
inevitable  consequence. 

As  a  remedy  it  is  urged  that  the  teacher 
set  up  the  following  standards  and  exact 
them   of   his   teaching: 

1.  Train  your  pupils  invariably  to  re- 
spond with  the  paragraph  in  every  recita- 
tion which  will  possibly  admit  this  type 
of  sustained  expression.  Increase  the  occa- 
sion for  the  paragraphed  response. 

2.  Train  your  pupils  to  attain  the  para- 
graph-consciousness wherewith  they  may 
habitually  converse,  recite,  think,  read  and 
write.  The  pupil  who  recites  in  mutilated 
sentences  can  never  hope  to  attain  to  sus- 
tained thinking  through  his  school  training. 
The  sentence-consciousness  must  first  be 
instilled  with  its  technique  of  subject,  pred- 
icate, object  and  modifiers;  then  the  con- 
summation of  this  in  the  paragraph-con- 
sciousness, with  its  topic  sentence,  its  se- 
quential sentences  and  the  concluding  sen- 
tence. 

3.  Definite  instruction  in  sentence  com- 
position-practice must  be  given;  this  must 
be  followed  with  practice  training  in  oral 
paragraph-construction  under  the  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  of  clearly  understood 
standards.  The  teacher  can  find  some  as- 
sistance in  doing  this  if  he  purposely  trains 
his  pupils  to  watch  for  paragraph-conscious- 
ness manifested  in  their  teacher's  construc- 
tions, thus  obligating  the  teacher  to  set  a 
proper  example  in  all  his  oral  and  written 
expressions. 

4.  The  sense  of  having  completed  some- 
thing, as  evidenced  in  the  pupil  whose  man- 
ual training  skill  has  produced  a  finished 
piece  of  his  handicraft,  should  similarly  en- 
velop the  pupil  whose  mental  training  skill 
has  produced  a  finished  piece  in  a  para- 
graph well  built. 

5.  The  indispensable  tool  of  the  mind  is 
the  paragraph.  To  be  able  to  think,  speak 
and  write  in  paragraphs  reliably  starts  the 
mind  to  pick  up  its  specific  power.  The 
foresight  to  look  forward  through  the  in- 
troductory statement  of  an  idea,  along  the 


Supplementary  Books  for  the  Grades 

Recommended  by  Many  California  Courses  of  Study 


ARITHMETIC 
Watson  and  White 

Elementary,  for  3-4-5  grades 40c 

Complete,  for  6-7-8  grades 68c 

Walsh-Suzzallo 

Fundamental    Processes 40c 

Practical    Applications 68c 

Lewis'  Farm  Business  Arith 48c 

Brookman's    Family    Expense   Ac- 
count    40c 

LANGUAGE  and  GRAMMAR 
Manly-Bailey  Lessons  in  English 

Book  One,  for  3-4-5-6  grades 48c 

Book  Two,  for  7-8  grades 64c 

SPELLING 

Richards's  Spellers 

Primary   (Phonic   Method) 28c 

Grammar 32c 

Benson's  English  Derivatives 48c 

HISTORY— 

Bourne  and  Benton's  Histories 
Introductory     European     Back- 
ground       64c 

U.  S.  History $1,12 

Embodies    course    recommended    by 
Committee  of  Eight. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Winslow's  Geography  Readers 

I  The  Earth  and  its  People 60c 

II  The  United  States 60c 

III  Our  American  Neighbors 60c 

IV  Europe  60c 

V  Distant   Countries 60c 

READING 

Gordon  Readers 

First     (36c),    Second     (36c),    Third 
(44c),   Fourth    (55c),   Fifth    (60c). 
Haliburton  Readers 

First     (36c),    Second     (40c),    Third 
(44c),    Fourth    (56c),    Fifth    (64c). 
Davis-Julian  Readers 

Sea  Brownie,  Part  I    (44c),  Part  II 
(48c). 

Evenings     with     Grandma,     Part     I 

(48c),  Part  II  (52c). 
Evenings     with     Grandpa,     Part     I 

(52c),  Part  II  (60c). 
Days  with  Uncle  Jack,  Part  I  (64c), 

Part  II  (72c). 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

565  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

G.  H.  Chilcote,  Manager  Charles  F.  Scott 


developing,  explaining,  exemplifying  and 
ilustrating  sentences,  straight  toward  the 
consummating  and  summarizing  sentence 
at  the  close  of  the  paragraph  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Without  this  adequacy,  the 
pupil  will  repeatedly  kill  his  mental  en- 
gine. 

Under  the  standardization  of  these  spe- 
cific aims  your  teaching  will  not  remain 
stagnant  in  telling-practices ;  you  will  be 
compelled  to  start  competent  reciting-prac- 
tice  in  your  classes. 

Then  the  pupils  will  realize  that  they  not 
only  can  run  on  their  own  power,  but  also 
may  realize  that  they  have  great  power  of 
which  their  mere  listening"  did  not  appraise 
them. 

Thus- will  your  pupils  become  your  teach- 
er ;  and  the  real  art  of  teaching  supplant 
the  bungling  of  "telling"  speedily  from  your 
studio. 

— W.  E.  ANDREWS. 


ARBOR  DAY  FACTS 

Japan  is  growing  trees  by  the  acre  to 
plant  in  her  forests. 

India  has  wasted  her  forests  until  now 
she  has  to  buy  more  wood  than  she  sells. 

The  greatest  waste  in  our  cutting  is  not 
the  trees  that  are  cut  down,  although,  on 
the  average,  not  much  more  than  one-third 
of  each  tree  is  used.     It  is  the  destruction 


of  the  young"  trees  which,  if  they  grew, 
would  make  the  forest  over  again. 

Since  1870  forest  fires  have  destroyed 
each  year  an  average  of  fifty  lives  and 
$50,000,000  worth  of  timber.  The  young 
growth  destroyed  by  fire  is  worth  even 
more  than  the  merchantable  timber.  We 
could  practically  stop  forest  fires  at  a  total 
yearly  cost  of  one-fifth  the  standing  tim- 
ber burned  each  year. 

The  Government  Forest  Service  is  teach- 
ing the  people  how  to  care  for  their  for- 
ests, as  well  as  showing  them  how  by  its 
management  of  the  national  forests.  It  is 
always  ready,  through  its  trained  foresters, 
to  answer  any  kind  of  questions,  and  to 
give  help  in  every  way  to  those  who  de- 
sire it. 

There  are  149  national  forests  scattered 
through  twenty-two  states  and  territories, 
Alaska  and  Porto  Rico.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  these  are  in  the  far  West.  The 
states  also  have  made  a  beginning  in  for- 
est reserves.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
twenty-two  of  them  hold  something  like 
nine  and  one-half  milions  of  forest  land 
as  state  property.  Minnesota  owns  the 
most ;  New  York  comes  second  in  the  list, 
and  Montana  third. 

18,751  children  in  the  San  Francisco  pub- 
lic schools  have  deposits  in  the  Bank  of 
Italy  amounting  to  $323,289. 
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School  Architectural  Department 


Conducted  by  W.  H.  Weeks,  Architect 
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WOODLAND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

The  incline  stairways  in  the  beautiful' 
Grammar  School,  recently  completed  at 
Woodland,  California,  from  the  plans  of 
\\  .  II.  Weeks,  architect,  are  setting  a  new 
standard  in  stairway  construction  for 
schools.  These  are  probably  the  first  suc- 
cessful inclines  incorporated  in  any  school 
building,  from  the  point  of  service  and 
economy  of  construction,  being  built  of  re- 
inforced concrete  enclosed  in  fireproof 
walls.  They  are  of  easy  grade,  eliminating 
all  danger  of  stumbling  in  case  of  panic — 
the  principal  objection  to  stairways. 

The  efficient  Superintendent  of  City 
Schools,  Mr,  C.  E.  Dingle,  and  School 
Board  of  Woodland  are  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  new  feature,  which  is  proving  so 
satisfactory. 

iW.  II.  Weeks,  architect,  75  Post  street, 
San    Francisco,   Calif.) 

Question.  I  low  do  you  determine  the 
number  of  pupils  that  can  be  a'ceommodated 
in   a   High   School  building? 

Ans.  It  is  quite  a  problem  to  deter- 
mine accurately  the  number  of  pupils  a 
High  School  will  accommodate  without 
crowding.  Authorities  fail  to  agree  on  this 
question  and  considerable  controversy  has 
arisen  in  regard  to  it. 

In  the  High  Schools  of  the  larger  cities 
every  classroom,  laboratory,  etc.,  is  used 
to  its  capacity  every  period  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  session.  The  gen- 
erally accepted  rule,  however,  is  to  count 
each  classroom,  study  room,  typing  room, 
and  all  other  rooms,  excepting  the  labora- 
tories, manual  training  and  lecture  rooms, 
— to  be  figured  to  full  capacity.  In  some 
instances  the  laboratories  are  included  in 
the  calculation, — this  is  not  advisable,  how- 
ever, especially  in  planning  the  building. 

TRACY   HIGH   SCHOOL 

The  new  High  School  building  nearing 
completion  at  Tracy,  California,  a  cut  of 
which  appears  on  this  page,  is  one  of  the 
latest  designs  in  one-story  building.  In 
this  building  the  open  corridors1  used  so 
much  in  one-story  school  types  have  been 
i  imitted. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  hollow  tile,  with  clay  tile 
roofs.  The  interior  finish  and  equipment 
is  of  the  best.  Open  air  windows  were 
used  throughout.  The  sanitary  features, 
healing  and  Mutilating  system  arc  of  the 
latest    approved    pattern. 

The  building  was  designed  to  accom- 
modate two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  and 
the  cost  is  fifty-five  thousand  ($55,000.00) 
dollars. 

i  \\  .  II.  Weeks,  architect,  75  Tost  street, 
San   Francisco.) 
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INCLINE   IN  THE  NEW   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  WOODLAND,   CAL. 
W.    H.    Weeks,    Architect,    San    Francisco. 


The  ideal  school  of  the  future  will  be  a 
building  that  will  not  "just  do,"  but  a 
dignified  public  edifice,  an  index  to  the 
wealth  of  the  community,  where  her  little 
children  are  taught  high  ideals  of  neatness, 
beauty  and  efficiency,  as  well  as  the  learn- 
ing from  books,  and  where  the  community 
will  meet  to  consider  social  betterment 
and  to  enjoy  social  privileges.     It  will  be 


surrounded  by  flowers,  which  the  children 
love,  and  tend  as  part  of  their  work ;  it 
will  have  a  playground  well  equipped  and 
large  enough  for  the  physical  needs  of  the 
children  and  the  athletic  meets  of  the  com- 
munity; and  it  will  be  surrounded  by  the 
park  of  the  district.  In  the  city  each  school 
will  have  its  garden,  and  every  district 
will   have  its   playground   and   park  space. 
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Western  Books  by  Western  Authors 

The   Harr   Wagner   Publishing   Co.   has   purchased  the   Publications   of   the  Whitaker  &   Ray- 
Wigigin   Company. 

We   make   a   specialty  in   the  manufacture,   publishing,    and   promoting   the   sale    of   books    by 
Western  Authors. 

In   selecting  books   for  your  library,  home  or  school  include  books  from  the  following  excel- 
lent list: 

LIBRARY  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Joaquin   Miller's   Poems — 7   volumes. 


Price   Net 
Harold    W. 


Volume   One — Introduction    and    Autobiography 

Volume  Two — Songs  of  the   Sierras 

Volume  Three — Songs    of    the    Sunlands 

Volume  Four — Songs   of   Italy   and    Others 

Volume  Five — Songs   of   the   American   Seas 

Volume  Six — Poetic  Plays 

Volume  Seven — The    Building   of   the    City    Beautiful 

Price  Net 

Bear    Edition — each $  1-25 

Joaquin     Miller's    Poems — Collector's    Autographed 

Edition    (six   volumes)    60.00 

The    Danites    by    Joaquin    Miller — flexible    reading 

edition 50 

Forty-Nine    by    Joaquin     Miller  —  flexible    reading 

edition      50 

Realizable    Ideals   by   Theodore    Roosevelt 1.25 

The    Care    and    Culture    of    Men    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      1.25 

The    Story    of    Matka    by    David    Starr    Jordan — 

Library     edition      1.00 

School    edition    75 

Knowing    Real    Men    by    David    Starr    Jordan 35 

The   Practical  Education   by   David   Starr  Jordan..        .35 

The  Saving  of  Time  by   David   Starr  Jordan 35 

The    Woman    and    the    University    by    David    Starr 

Jordan 35 

The    Scholar    in    the    Community    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      35 

The   Panama   Canal   by   Duncan  E.    McKinlay — 

Paper    binding 50 

A    Political   Primer   for    the   New   Voter   by    Bessie 

Beatty — Library    edition     75 

At  the  Shrine  of  Song  by  Herbert  Bashford 1.25 

At   the    Shrine    of    Song  —  Collector's    Autographed 

edition      5.00 

The  Health  Index  of  Children  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bryant 

Hoag      80 

West    Coast   Shells   by   Josiah    Keep 2.00 

Lure   of   the   Desert   by   Madge    Morris    Wagner...    

Design  and  Construction  by  Arthur  H.  Chamber- 
lain   and     Nelbert    Murphy — Advanced    Book..        .35 


.80 


1.00 


The    Geography    of    California    by    Dr, 

Fairbanks 

School  Buildings  by  Walter  H.  Parker,  A.  A. 
I.    A 

Poems  for  Memorizing,  selected  and  graded  by  Dr. 
E.    P.    Cubberley  and   compiled   by  Alice   Rose 

Power — Cloth   binding 1.00 

Board    binding    60 

Paper    binding    35 

Pupils'    Supplementary   Edition,    parts    1    &    2..        .10 

A   Political   Primer   by   Bessie    Beatty,    introduction 

by  Hon.  William  Kent — Supplementary  Edition       .50 

Aids  to   Literature  Series 

Number  One — The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  With  Text  by  J.  W.  Graham 

Number  Two — Lady  of  the  Lake,  Evangeline,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Snowbound  and  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal  by  J.   W.   Graham 

Number  Three — Evangeline  (with  Text).  With 
notes  and  suggestions  for  study  by  Arthur  L. 
Hamilton     

Number  Four — Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Schools. 
A  Study  of  "Ivanhoe"  and  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake,"    by    Frank    J.    Browne 

Number  Five  —  Whittier  in  the  Schools.  Snow- 
bound, The  Barefoot  Boy,  Among  the  Hills, 
The  Huskers  and  the  Corn  Song  (with  Text) 
by   Arthur    L.    Hamilton    

Civil   Government   Simplified   by  J.   J.    Duval 

The   Theory  of   Music   by  J.    H.    Elwood 

Sanitary  Survey  for  Schools  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bryant 
Hoag     

Health  Grading  of  the  School  Child  by  Dr.   Ernest 

Bryant   Hoag — per   1000   post  paid 12.00 

Per   100   post  paid    1.25 

Health     Leaflet     ( Number     One) — The    Results    in 

Nose,   Throat  and  Ear  Troubles.     Per   100 1.25 

Health    Leaflet     ( Number    Two) — The    Results    of 

Defective   Eyesight.      Per    100   post   paid 1.25 

Hart's    History    Aids     3.00 

Pacific    History    Stories   by   Harr   Wagner — 

Library    Edition     1.25 

School   Edition 1.00 

Send  for  Special  Catalogue. 
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25 
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HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


239   GEARY   STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A  NEW  SPANISH  READER 

LECTURAS  FACILES 

CON  EJERCICIOS 

By  WILKINS  and  LURIA 
DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York  City 

Provides  for  students  as  soon  as  they  have  mastered  the  essentials  of  Span- 
ish, reading  material  which  is : 

Interesting  in  content  and  genuinely  Spanish  in  character. 

Expressed  in  simple,   everyday,  idiomatic  Spanish. 

Emphasized  by  exercises  and  drills  conducive  to  the  "direct  method"  of 
teaching. 

276  pages  Illustrated  Price  $1.00 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

San  Francisco 


Plan  Now 


to  attend  the 

ELEVENTH  ANNUAL 
SUMMER  SESSION 

California  School  of 
Arts  and  Crafts 

BERKELEY,   CALIFORNIA 

June  25  to  August  4,   1917 

Send  for  Illustrated   Catalog 

SPRING  TERM   NOW   IN    SESSION 


BLAKE  STUDIOS 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

SAN  FRANCISCO      -      OAKLAND 

Noted  For : 

SMART  POSES 
LATEST  STYLES 
POPULAR  PRICES 

Phone  Douglas  4752 


ARTISTIC    PORTRAITURE 

BOUSSUM 

Fhotographer 

Special    Rates    Given    on    All    School    Work 

San    Francisco — 25    KEARNY    ST. — Tel.    Sutter   2547 

Sacramento — 1021     K     ST. — Tel.     2852-J 

Fresno— 1142    J    ST. — Tel.    1749 
Stockton  San  Jose 


ORDER    NOW 

FOR    FAMILY    GARDEN 
—SPECIAL— 
10     Fruit     Trees      

$3.00 
,   2.50 

.50 

(Extra    Strong   2    year) 

San  Franciscco  Seed  Co. 

257    MARKET    STREET 

Phone    Sutter    6533 


ABBOTT  LETTER  CO. 


Multigraphing 
Mimeographing 


Addressing 
Folding,  Etc. 


242     BALBOA     BUILDING 
2nd    and    Market    Sts.,    San    Francisco 

Special   Terms    to    School    Teachers 
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SCHOOL  GARDENING 
The  War  has  stimulated  the  demand  of 
educators  for  more  of  practical  work,  both 
in  the  schoolroom  and  out  of  doors.  Per- 
haps in  the  past  the  school  garden,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  has  been  more  or  less 
played  with.  It  has  come  within  the  sphere 
of  influence  either  of  the  botany  mistress, 
or  of  the  woman  gardener,  neither  of  whom 
has  regarded  it  with  enthusiasm.  It  has 
taken  the  various  aspects  of  form  gardens 
or  of  individually  owned  beds.  Occasion- 
allv,  with  more  ambition,  it  has  been  di- 
verted to  scientific  uses  under  the  name  of 
botanical  beds.  Cut,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, it  can  hardly  be  said  either  that 
school  gardens,  as  such,  excited  very  great 
interest  or  that  they  were  of  very  much 
value,  and  only  here  and  there  (with  some 
notable  exceptions)  did  such  a  subject  as 
agriculture  on  really  scientific  lines  hold  a 
place  in   the  school  curriculum. 

This  last  year  has  seen  a  change.  All 
over  the  country  many  schools  have  seized 
the  opportunity,  not  only  to  do  good  work 
in  the  actual  cultivation  of  ground  hitherto 
neglected,  but  also  to  impart  new  ideas  and 
valuable  training  to  the  pupils  who  work 
with  enthusiasm  on  the  land,  where  they 
are  gaining  real  knowledge  and  experience 
of  conditions  affecting  our  daily  life  and 
welfare.  It  is  astonishing  how  ignorant 
many  of  us  are  of  these  conditions.  We 
hear  of  one  school  that  has  undertaken  to 
cultivate  ground  lying  idle  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  A  second  has  renounced 
its  flower  beds,  and  the  pupils  have  planted 
and  grown  vegetables.  Yet  another,  with 
a  large  additional  piece  of  unused  ground 
attached  to  it,  gave  it  over  to  voluntary 
.workers.  The  result  showed  large  sections 
of  cleared  ground  producing  good  crops  of 
cabbages,  beans,  peas,  and  salad  plants.  A 
school,  not  very  far  from  London,  with 
extensive  grounds,  has  lately  added  gar- 
dening to  its  school  time-table.  The  school 
girls  are  keeping  the  kitchen  garden  in 
working  order,  and  aim  at  supplying  the 
school  with  its  produce.  By  actual  experi- 
ence they  are  learning  some  of  the  facts 
and  methods  necessary  for  successful  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil.  In  many  directions 
there  are  indications  of  similar  tendencies. 
There  is  much  that  can  be  done  by  an  ear- 
nest and  enthusiastic  body  of  pupils,  who 
feel  that  they  are  doing  their  bit  to  help 
the  nation  out  of  a  tight  place.  There  are 
few  of  the  homes  of  the  middle-class  pupils 
attending  the  ordinary  secondary  public  day 
school  where  the  cost  and  production  of 
food   are   not   fully   realized. 

Even  country  girls  used  to  gardens  or 
to  farms  often  have  to  be  taught  the  way 
to  handle  tools.  Preliminary  lessons  might 
well  start  with  the  use  and  method  of  using 
each  of  these.  The  correct  way  of  digging, 
the  use  of  hoeing,  the  preparation  of  seed- 
beds, the  drawing  of  straight  drills  for  the 


sowing  of  seeds,  thinning  and  transplant- 
ing, each  are  dealt  with  in  their  turn.  In 
a  short  time  there  is  a  body  of  girls  who 
know  what  to  do,  and  can  take  the  more 
responsible  work,  leaving  the  easier  or  sim- 
pler things  to  those  just  beginning  or  lower 
down   in   the   school. 

Such  gardening  may  very  well  be  worked 
in  connection  with  the  botany,  of  which  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  practical  comple- 
ment. It  will  furnish  useful  material  for 
both  discussion  and  illustration.  In  one 
school  in  which  systematic  work  of  this 
kind  is  now  carried  out,  the  gardening  is 
worked  in  this  way.  The  actual  work  is 
done  by  the  four  upper  forms.  The  period 
of  work  is  the  long  time  always  allowed 
for  lessons  in  the  laboratory.  The  number 
of  girls  employed  at  any  one  time  varies 
from  twelve  to  twenty.  As  the  garden  is 
large  and  the  work  varied,  they  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  various  portions  where  work 
is  waiting  for  their  attention.  Generally, 
but  not  always,  they  work  in  small  groups 
or  in  pairs.  Two  of  them  each  time  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  distribution  and  collection 
of  tools,  which  must  be  returned  clean. 
Before  the  gardening  period  each  girl  is 
told  exactly  what  her  share  of  the  work 
is  and  where  it  is,  so  that  at  the  indicated 
time  each  one  knows  what  to  do,  what  tools 
she  requires,  and  goes  straight  to  her  place 
or  group.  She  is  also  requested  to  wear 
a  serviceable  overall  and  boots,  and  gloves 
are  suggested,  and  generally  adopted  when 
useful.  The  work  carried  out  by  the  forms 
during  the  autumn  term  included  weeding, 
hoeing,  planting  spring  cabbages,  clipping 
borders,  and  clearing  beds  and  paths.  They 
also  lifted  carrots,  beetroots,  and  onions 
which  they  had  tended  during  the  summer. 
Flower  beds  were  tidied,  bulbs  planted,  and 
early  spring  annuals  .  got  ready.  Dead 
leaves  were  heaped  up  to  form  a  future 
supply  of  leaf  mould,  and  new  ground  was 
dug  up  in  preparation  for  the  spring.  Work 
left  for  the  beginning  of  the  new  term 
in  the  winter  months  includes  the  care 
of  the  rhubarb  plants,  some  instruction  in 
pruning  (some  neglected  fruit  trees  afford- 
ing exceptional  opportunities) ;  also  trim- 
ming and  cutting  the  black  and  red  cur- 
rants and  the  gooseberry  bushes,  and  pre- 
paring the  raspberry  canes  for  next  sum- 
mer's fruit.  Later  on  in  the  term  early 
peas  will  be  sown,  as  well  as  annuals  and 
biennials  for  the  flower  garden. 

The  work  is  so  arranged  that  no  girl  is 
taxed  beyond  her  strength.  In  heavy  dig- 
ging, small  gangs  relieve  each  other  in 
regular  rotation,  and  in  any  other  work  that 
happens  to  be  of  a  close  or  exacting  nature. 
]  f  the  period  of  work  extends  through 
a  whole  afternoon,  a  short  break  takes 
place  in  the  middle,  which  gives  the  gar- 
deners an  opportunity  of  rest  and  conversa- 
tion, and  of  seeing  each  other's  work.  The 
question    of   keeping   order   does    not    exist. 


It  is  enough  that  each  girl  knows  what 
she  has  to  do,  and  that  the  mistress  who 
acts  as  head  gardener  goes  from  one  to  the 
other  to  help  or  suggest.  Usually  the  work 
<fone  and  difficulties  encountered  form  the 
text  for  a  short  talk  at  the  next  lesson. 
The  reasons  are  given  for  the  things  done, 
arid  the  work  revised  in  the  light  of  the 
botany  lesson.  As  far  as  possible,  it  is 
incorporated  into  the  class  work,  and  has 
a  distinct  bearing  upon  it.  Thus,  the  vary- 
ing nature  of  soils,  their  powers  of  absorp- 
tion and  capacity  for  retaining  water,  are 
treated  in  class.  Other  subjects  which 
arise,  and  form  useful  lessons,  are  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  watering 
plants ;  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  the 
consequent  need  of  fertilizers ;  the  meaning 
of  the  rotation  of  crops.  These  are  all  on 
the  agricultural  side;  on  that  of  mor- 
phology and  classification  the  garden  forms 
a  most  useful  observation  ground. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  gardening  classes 
not  only  do  useful  manual  work;  they  are 
also  made  to  serve  the  school  study.  Over 
and  above  this  is  the  consciousness  that 
they  are  doing  work  for  which  there  is  a 
call,  and  in  their  particular  case  work  which 
would  not  be  done  at  all  unless  the  school 
had  taken  in  hand  the  carrying  on  of 
the  gardener's  work.  The  pupils  are  keen. 
They  work  well,  and  at  the  same  time 
acquire  some  knowledge  that  it  is  useful 
for  all  to  possess  of  this  great  branch  of 
agriculture,  and  its  enormous  importance 
at  this  moment.  For  the  first  time  they 
realize  that  we  might  become  what  we  once 
were — an  agricultural  country,  containing 
in  no  small  quantity  some  of  the>  best  soil 
in  the  world. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  usual  publications,  has  issued 
many  special  pamphlets  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  under  war 
conditions.  These  are  of  the  greatest  value, 
and  full  of  practical  help.  They  are  freely 
supplied  on  application,  and  schools  in- 
tending to  take  up  gardening  as  a  real 
and  serious  occupation  should  not  fail  to 
make  good  use  of  them. — E.  C.  Matthews 
in  Journal  of  Education  (London). 
*       *       * 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  TRANSPLANTING 

TREES,  SHRUBS  OR  SMALL 

PLANTS 

1 .  Keep  the  roots  covered  so  they  will 
not  become  dry;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  soak 
the  roots  before  planting. 

2.  Have  the  soil  plowed  or  spaded 
deeply  and  well  pulverized. 

3.  Make  the  hole  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  roots  and  pack  good  soil  firmly 
about  the  roots.  Do  not  use  manure  or  too 
much  water.  Place  the  plant  a  little  deeper 
than  it  was  before. 

4.  Leave  and  keep  the  surface  loose,  or 
covered  with  straw  so  as  to  hold  the  water. 

5.  Prune   the  top   in   proportion  to   the 
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roots  removed  in  transplanting.  At  least 
one-half  and  often  three-fourths  of  the  top 
should  be  removed.  In  transplanting  gera- 
niums, strawberries,  cabbage  or  tomatoes, 
the  leaves  may  be  removed,  and  in  shrub- 
bery and  trees  some  of  the  branches  may 
be  removed  and  the  remaining  ones 
trimmed  back,  leaving-  the  branches  prop- 
erly spaced  so  as  to  form  the  main  branches 
of  the  tree.  In  transplanting,  the  fine  roots 
are  injured  and  the  plant  cannot  absorb 
the  water  and  "plant  food"  necessary,  thus 
making  it  advisable  to  prune  the  top  as 
directed.  If  one  be  careful  in  transplanting 
and  only  slightly  injure  the  roots  the  top 
will  not  need  much  pruning.  Trees,  shrubs, 
etc.,  transported  from  a  distance  will  al- 
ways  need   considerable   pruning. 

ARE    WE    ATTEMPTING    TO    TEACH 

TOO  MUCH  IN  THE  SCHOOLS? 

IF  SO,  WHAT  CAN  BEST  BE 

ELIMINATED? 

It  is  probably  not  true  that  we  are  trying 
to  teach  too  much  in  the  schools.  New 
subjects,  which  have  within  a  generation, 
crowded  their  way  into  the  school  curricu- 
lum, have  probably  all  come  to  stay.  We 
shall  not  eliminate  music,  nor  drawing,  nor 
physical  education;  we  certainly  shall  not 
cut  out  manual  training  and  the  household 
arts;  we  shall  not  abandon  the  teaching 
of  morals  and  manners,  nor  of-  history  and 
civics  ;  nor  shall  we  cease  to  give  lessons  in 
the  care  of  the  body  and  the  preservation 
of  health,  whether  it  be  the  personal  health 
or  the  health  of  the  community.  We  shall 
not,  either,  cast  out  any  of  the  old  time- 
honored  studies, — spelling,  or  grammar,  or 
arithmetic,  or  geography.  No  one  can 
imagine  that  we  shall  omit  writing.  It  is 
more  likely  that  we  shall  include  also  type- 
writing, since  it  is  a  great  adantage  in  this 
day  and  generation  for  everyone  to  be 
able   to  use   a   typewriter  with   reasonable 

skill. 

It  is  probably  true  that  we  shall  omit 
some  portions  of  some  of  the  subjects 
which  we  now  attempt  to  teach  in  school. 
We  may  teach  less  formal  grammar, 
though  the  amount  of  formal  grammar 
taught  in  most  schools  is  not  injurious. 
We  shall,  no  doubt,  omit  certain  subjects 
in  arithmetic, — certain  of  the  applications 
of  fundamental  arithmetical  processes, 
which  are  no  longer  in  vogue  among  us, — 
but  beyond  this  elimination  does  not  seem 
very  likely  to  go. 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  teach  too  much  in  the  time  that  is 
allotted  to  the  school  each  day.  Some  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  moreover,  will 
show  us  that  we  are  not  only  trying  to  do 
.  too  much  in  the  allotted  time,  but  we  are 
trying  to  teach  too  many  things  that  are 
too  nearly  alike — too  nearly  of  the  same 
kind — and  which  require  too  nearly  the 
same  kind  of  effort  and  the  same  kind  of 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 


As  a  result  of  this  situation,  they 
become  fatigued ;  certain  faculties  and 
powers  are  overworked ;  the  circulation, 
and  respiration,  the  digestion  become  dis- 
turbed and  unbalanced ;  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  pupils  to  put  forth  their  best  ef- 
fort, or  to  accomplish  the  best  results. 
This  is  a  situation  for  which  there  seems 
a  reasonably  clear  and  certain  remedy. 

The  diner  who  sits  at  a  bountifully  laden 
table,  and  with  only  a  limited  time  for  his 
meal,  fills  his  stomach  with  heavy  food — ■ 
meat,  and  substantial  vegetables  and  gravy, 
and  bread,  and  pastry — is  likely  to  arise 
from  the  table  with  a  heavy  feeling,  and  to 
find  that  for  some  time  after  this  meal,  he 
is  not  in  good  physical  or  mental  condi- 
tion. This  is  likely  to  be  true,  even  if  he 
has  not  taken  more  food  than  would  be 
suitable  for  his  nourishment.  The  way  in 
which  the  food  was  taken  and  the  lack  of 
variety  in  it  would  be  the  predisposing 
causes  to  diminish  his  satisfaction.  If  the 
time  allowed  for  the  meal  could  be  length- 
ened, if  it  could  be  lightened  with  cheerful 
talk,  and  made  a  pleasant  occasion ;  if  more 
of  lighter  foods  and  relishes  and  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  could  be  presented  to  give 
variety  to  the  otherwise  monotonous  meal, 
the  health  and  the  comfort  of  the  diner 
would  be  greatly  promoted. 

The  school  program  needs  a  somewhat 
similar  reconstruction.  There  needs  to  be 
more  of  variety  and  light  and  life  and 
cheerfulness  brought  into  the  schoolroom. 
More  time  needs  to  be  given  for  the  exer- 
cises of  the  day,  so  that  the  work  need  not 
be  done  in  so  much  of  a  rush  as  is  fre- 
quently necessary  at  present.  Children  need 
time  to  think,  time  to  study,  time  for  self- 
expression  in  pleasurable  ways ;  time  is 
needed  for  physical  exercise — to  break  the 
solid  program  of  mental  work  by  the  re- 
laxation of  sports  and  games.  More  time  is 
needed  for  music ;  more  time  is  needed  for 
the  handwork,  including  drawing  and  de- 
signing of  a  sort  to  evoke  the  pupils'  origin- 
ality and  self-expression.  More  time  is 
needed  for  outdoor  exercise,  for  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  soil,  and  with  the  way 
in  which  things  are  planted  in  it  and  grow 
from  it. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  even  some  new 
subjects  might  appropriately  be  added  to 
the  program  of  school  exercises,  or  at  least 
that  some  greater  development  of  certain 
departments  of  some  of  the  subjects  now 
taught  in  the  schools  might  be  profitable. 
An  increased  length  of  school  day  and  a 
greater  variety  in  the  program  of  daily 
exercises  would  make  this  possible,  as  well 
as  the  other  changes  which  have  been  sug- 
gested. 

If  such  a  program  as  has  been  sketched 
could  be  adopted,  we  should  hear  less  about 
the  grinding"  nature  of  school  work ;  less, 
also,  about  the  danger  of  overtaxing  the 
children  who  attend.     We  should  hear  less 


about  overwork  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
and  about  the  necessity  for  eliminating  sub- 
jects or  parts  of  subjects  from  the  school 
program,  to  save  the  health  of  teachers. 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  before 
the  school  people  of  the  country  today  is 
the  reconstruction  of  the  order  of  daily 
exercises  at  school,  and  the  modification 
of  the  course  of  instruction,  as  warranted 
by  the  changed  hours. — The  American 
School. 

THE  LITTLE  PLANT 

In  ni)'  little  garden  bed 

Raked  so  nicely  over, 
First  the  tiny  seeds  I  sow, 

Then  with  soft  earth  cover. 

Shining  down,  the  great  round  sun 

Shines  upon  it  often ; 
Little   raindrops,  pattering  down, 

Help  the  seeds  to  soften. 

Then  the  little  plant  awakes ! 

Down  the  roots  go  creeping. 
Up  it  lifts  its  head 

Through  the  brown  earth  peeping. 

Higher  and  higher  still  it  grows 
Through  the  summer  hours, 

Till  some  happy  day  the  buds 
Open  into  flowers. 

— Emilie  Poulsson. 


HAVE 


Hpalthv  ^trnno*    °culists  an(i  physicians 

nUallllJjOllUllgj    used  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

BOA  II  t  if  II I  Fwac  many  years  before  it  was 
CC1UIISUI  bjCd  offered  as  a  Domestic  Bye 
MediciDe.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Relief  for  Eyes  that  Need 
Care.  Tryitii.  your  Eyes  and  in  Baby's  Byes— No  Smarting — 
Just  Bye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist— accent  no 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Bye  Free. 
MURINE     EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,    Chicago,    III. 


FOUR 

ROUTES 

EAST! 


SUNSET  ROUTE:  Along  the  Mis- 
sion Trail,  and  through  the 
Dixieland  of  song  and  story.  To 
New  Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
El  Paso,  Houston,  and  San  An- 
tonio. Southern  Pacific  Atlantic 
Steamship  Line,  sailings  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays,  New 
Orleans   to   New   York. 

OGDEN  ROUTE:  Across  the 
Sierras  and  over  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  Cut-off.  To  Chicago  via 
Ogden  and  Omaha;  also  to  St. 
Louis  via  Ogden,  Denver  and 
Kansas   City. 

SHASTA  ROUTE:  Skirting  ma- 
jestic Mount  Shasta  and  cross- 
ing the  Siskiyous.  To  Portland, 
Tacoma   and    Seattle. 

EL  PASO  ROUTE:  The  "Golden 
State  Route"  through  the  South- 
west. To  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
via  Los  Angeles,  Tucson,  EI 
Paso,  and  Kansas   City. 

Oil    Burning    Locomotives 

No    Cinders,    No    Smudge,    No    Annoying    Smoke 

Unexcelled    Dining    Car    Service 

FOR   FARES   AND  TRAIN   SERVICE 
ASK  ANY  AGENT 

Southern  Pacific 

Write    for    folder    on    the    Apache    Trail    of    Arizona 
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Best  Books  on  Spanish 

Used  and  recommended  by  the  Berlitz,  Cortina   and 
Language   Phone   Method   Schools 

Pitman's  Commercial   Spanish    Grammar.     244  pp.,   cloth,  $1.00.     By  C.  A.   Toledano. 
Hugo's  Simplified  Spanish.     \n  Easy  and  Rapid  Way  of  Learning  Spanish.     Cloth,  $1.20. 
Spanish  Business  Interviews.     96  pp.,   limp   cloth,  50c.     With   Correspondence,   etc. 
Dictionary  of  Commercial  Correspondence,  in  French,    German,    Spanish,    and    Italian.      500 

pp..  cloth,  $2.00. 
Spanish   Business  Interviews,  96  pp.,   cloth,  50c. 
Pitman's  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Spanish,  267   pp.,  $1.00. 

Spanish   Commercial   Reader.     170   pp.,   cloth,  $1.00. 

"Contains    many    articles    which    are   brief,    but    rich   in    facts,   details,    import   and   export    figures,   so   arranged 
as    i"    eliminate   monotony      ...      the    best    Spanish    Commercial    Reader." — South    American,    New    York. 

Manual  of  Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence.  328  pp.,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.35.  By  G.  R.  Mc- 
Donald. Contains  an  extensive  selection  of  commercial  letters  in  Spanish  and  in 
English,  with  footnotes. 

English-Spanish   and    Spanish-English   Commercial    Dictionary.      Cloth,    gilt,    660    pp.,    $1.50. 
By  G.  R.  McDonald.     A  complete  work  of   reference   for   students   and   teachers. 
"A    valuable    work   of    reference    and   thoroughly    up-to-date." — The    South    American,    New    York. 

Taquigrafia  Espanola  de  Isaac  Pitman.  Being  an  Adaptation  of  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand 
to    Spanish.      Cloth,    gilt,    $1.25.      Key    to  same,  $1.00. 

Any  book  in  this  list  will  be  sent  postpaid   on    receipt   of   price. 
LIBERAL    DISCOUNT    TO    TEACHERS    AND    SCHOOLS 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 


2  West   Forty-fifth   Street 


New  York 


Publishers  of   "Course  in   Isaac   Pitman   Shorthand."    $1.50;    "Practical    Course    in    Touch    Typewrit- 
ing."   85c;    "Style    Book    of    Business    English,"   85c;   adopted   by  the   New  York   Board  of  Edu- 


Bring  Your  Children  to  Us 
When  in  Doubt  About  Their  Eyes 

THE  EXAMINATION  IS  FREE 
If   glasses   are    not   needed   we   will   hon- 
estly tell  you  so.     If  they  are,  we  fit  them 
carefully  at  a  moderate  price. 

Eyeglasses    from    $1.00    up. 

See    our    Optician. 

The   Best  Fountain  Pen  is  a 
"THAT  MAN  PITTS"  SPECIAL 

for  $1.50     Guaranteed. 

Other   Pens  $2.50   Up. 


THAT  MAN  PITTS 

San  Francisco 
771    Market   Street,    1556   Fillmore   Street 


fl  DISSECTED  HAP QliLe  U.S. 


Each  state  cut  to  shape.  Ot  unutnjal  value  to  teachers  and  children 
]Snhe  study  of  (fcocniphy.  Full  sized  sample  in  colors  7x11  sent 
Kretpaid  on  receipt  of  26c.  Address  Educational  Map  Department 
***£  TABLET  &  TICKET  CO.,     624-630  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago,  tt*1 


BANK  OF  ITALY 


CAPITAL   PAID   UP   -  $3,000,000.00 

ASSETS      -      -      -      -    $40,000,000.00 

Official  Depository  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  School   System. 

17,000   School   Children   Have   Bank 
Accounts   With   Us. 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on  Northern  Electric  Ry. 
Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 
and  4:40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion   Rates   for  Week-end   Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


THE  SMITH  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING 
AND  VENTILATION 

A  thoroughly  efficient  and  satisfactory  system,  which  brings 
in  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  warms  it  without  overheating, 
charges  it  with  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  and  then  dis- 
tributes it  evenly  to  all  parts  of  the  room  without  creating 
drafts,  and  at  the  same  time  removes  all  the  foul  air. 

It  gives  even  heat,  warm  floors  and  thorough  ventilation.  It 
is  the  practical  application  of  correct  scientific  principles  in  the 
economical  heating  and  ventilating  of  a  school  room,  and  is  es- 
pecially adapted  for  use  in  any  school  building  in  country,  village 
or  city  district  which  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  the  great 
expense  of  installing  an  elaborate  plant  with  fans  for  ventilation. 

The  Smith  System  is  no  new  and  untried  experiment.  It  has 
been  in  use  for  the  past  15  years  and  has  received  the  highest 
endorsement  from  Teachers,  Superintendents  and  School  Officers, 
wherever  it  has  been  used.  With  it  the  school  room  is  healthful 
and  comfortable.  It  makes  children  bright,  keen  and  attentive. 
The  installation  of  this  system  would  be  a  permanent  improve- 
ment, sure  to  benefit  all  lines  of  school  work  for  many  years  to 
come. 

C.   F.   WEBER  &  CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

San  Francisco  Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

365-367   MARKET  STREET    100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.  LOS  ANGELES 

Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    STREET,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


Something  you  need 
in  your  School 


WiBUotl^ 


GUMMED  PAPER  LETTERS  &  FIGURES 


May  1*0  used  on  bulletin  hoards,  for  marking  doors,  bine 
printing,  posters  of  agricultural  exhibits,  notices,  and 
also  in  chemical,  physical  and  domestic  science  labora- 
tories. A  sample  envelope  containing  fifteen  different 
letters  nnd  figures,  together  with  a  descriptive  booklet, 
will  he  mailed  free.  Onr  k-ttery  and  fnnires  are  used  in  private  and 
public  schools  ns  well  as  nni-       i  r*         ry  \  -^         *\ 

many   Boards   of    Education.     Ai      U»      %/•         I   }      **}      f  • 

Address.  Educational  Department, 
THE  TABLET  0  TICKET  CO.,        624-630  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 
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KANSAS  CITY   SUPERINTENDENCE  MEETING 

FEBRUARY    26—  MARCH    3 

You  are  invited  to  use  our  rooms,  215-216   Coates  House,   for   interviews,   correspondence,   etc.      Free   sten- 
raphic   service.     Dr.  J.    H.    Hill,    Mr.    Louis   Cogswell  and   Mr.   B.   F.   Clark  will  be  in   attendance. 

CLARK    TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Chicago        Kansas    City,    Mo.        Baltimore,    Md.        New  York   City       Spokane,   Wash.        Jacksonville,    Fla. 


THE  SCHOOL  NEWS.  A  journal  of  practical 
value  to  every  teacher.  Issued  monthly.  Sample 
copy  only  10  cents.  One  Year,  One  Dollar.  PAT- 
RONIZE OUR  GREAT  EXCHANGE  DEPART- 
MENT. Sell  or  exchange  your  books,  etc. ;  get  a 
position;  sell  service;  anything.  Costs  only  2  cents 
per  word  for  your  advertising.  Address: 
THE  SCHOOL  NEWS 
New  Egypt,   N.  J. 


GARDNER'S 

Mina  Williams,  Prop. 

Millinery  Furs 

Novelties 

2544  Mission  Street    : :    San  Francisco 


ALWAYS    OPEN 

COLLEGE  LUNCHEON 

184  O'FARRELL  STREET 

Near  Powell 

"A  LUNCH  ROOM  OF  MERIT" 
For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 


THE  MOTIOGRAPH 

MOVING   PICTURE    MACHINE 

Safest    and    Best    for    Educational    Work 

''Absolutely   Flickerless"  "No    Eye   Strain" 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory    Branch 

EDWARD    H.    KEMP,    Mgr. 

833    MARKET    STREET        -        SAN    FRANCISCO 


Osteopathy 


Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,  Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY   ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11   a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    by    Appointment 


HYGIEIA  DUSTLESS 

95%   PURE   PRECIPITATED   CHALK 


Samples   Free   to   Teachers 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

The  American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY,  O.     -     WALTHAM,  MASS. 

WHITAKER,    RAY-WIGGIN    CO.,    Agents 
San    Francisco 


Established  1889  Phone  Mission  2796 

GOLDEN  WEST  CLOTHING  RENOVATORY 

LADIES'   AND   CHILDREN'S   GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND  DYED 

A  Weekly  Service  for  the  Pressing  of  Gentlemen's  Suits,  $1.50   a   Month 

Work  Called  For  and  Delivered — Special  Attention  to 

Out-of-Town  Orders 

807  VALENCIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOTEL  TURPIN 

17  POWELL  STREET    ...    AT  MARKET 

San  Francisco 


A.  W.  TURPIN,  Proprietor 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  CITY 


EVERY  CONVENIENCE  AND  COMFORT 


ROOMS— With  Detached  Bath 
ROOMS — Private  Bath 


$1.00  PER  DAY 
$1.50  PER  DAY  AND  UPWARD 


FREE  AUTO  BUS  MEETS  TRAINS  AND  STEAMERS 


DR. 

CHARLES  W 

DECKER 

SURGEON 

DENTIST 

Rooms  308, 

309, 

310,  Third  Floor 

Phelan    Building 

Telephone 

Kearny   1630 

San   Francisco,   Cal 

CLASS    EMBLEMS 

MEDALS,   TROPHIES 

GEO.  LARSON  &  CO. 

Jewelers'  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

HOSPITAL  FOR  ANIMALS 

1818  MARKET  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Market  2670 — Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


fi6„catio«  *»Uett« 

Content0 

,, Establish  a  Pract^^ 

,«      CHOICE  OF"1  ,  Interest  s"n     through linas       . 

-  -  -1  Appeal  cmeuy  „  n{  music. 

IV.    *«>**** '~  ^   ^     ^Pe;wened  appreciation  o^ni 

v     T<Esui.ts:  -  '  " 


How  to  Use 
Educational 
Records 


Music  Appreciation 

How  to  Use  Educational  Records 

"Music  Moods,  A  Basis  For  Music  Appreciation"  has  been  prepared  for  School  Su- 
perintendents and  School  Principals  who  are  seeking  for  concrete  things  of  a  constructive 
nature,  and  especially  for  -grade  teachers  who  desire  comprehensive  teaching  methods  and 
teaching  material   dealing  with   the  necessary  fundamentals. 

Music  is  enjoyed  more  by  having  the  interest  of  its  hearers  directed. 

The  methods  outlined  in  this  Educational  Bulletin  stimulate  interest  chiefly  through 
mood,  and  the  appeal  is  through  the  imagination.  This  way  of  presenting  music  has  been 
thought   out   very   much   upon   the    same    principles  as  those  for  presenting  literature. 

"Music  Moods"  is  as  applicable  for  daily  school  use  by  the  regular  teacher  as  for 
the  Music  Supervisor. 

Copy  of  "Music  Moods"  will  be  sent  to  you  if  you  will  fill  out  and  mail  the  attached 
coupon. 


Educational  Department 

Columbia  Graphophone  Co. 

Woolworth  Bldg.  -  New  York 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  Supt. 
C.  J.    Du  Four,    Alameda. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  S.  P.  Robbins, 
President,    Chico,    Cal.  ;    Mrs.    Minnie   O'Neil,    Secretary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  H.  Boren, 
Lindsay,    President;    E.    W.    Lindsay,    Fresno,    Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  Grace 
Stanley,  President,  San  Bernardino;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Miss 
Ethelind  M.  Bonney,  Stockton,  President;  Miss  Alma 
Simon,    Stockton,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools ;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education ;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President ; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  T.  S. 
Montgomery,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George 
W.   Stone. 

Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 


The  Desert  Again 

I  have  been  out  on  one  of  our  California 
deserts  again.  'Twas  the  Colorado,  that 
arm  of  the  great  arid  Southwest  which  runs 
up  into  California,  deprived  of  the  breezes 
and  moisture  of  the  coast  by  an  abrupt 
barrier  of  forbidding  mountains.  It  is  al- 
ways an  interesting  trip  in  any  season,  hot 
or  rainy.  The  sight  of  that  old  shore  line 
on  the  mountain  side,  telling  of  the  long- 
vanished  lake  or  sea  once  filling  this  val- 
ley, the  sand  dunes  with  their  delicate  trac- 
ery, the  tales  of  the  Salton  Sea,  with  its 
dramatic  rise,  and  passages  hidden  to  the 
view,  all  mark  this  as  an  historic  place. 
And  there  is  romance,  modern  history  un- 
folding before  our  eyes  in  the  dwindling 
desert,  the  coming  of  the  settlers,  the 
spreading  of  the  alfalfa  fields  and  cotton- 
wood  lanes.  Each  time  I  go  back  I  see 
less  of  the  old  gray  plain,  and  find  cabins, 
tents,  bungalows  and  pastures  where  once 
I  plodded  through  the  sand,  hoarding  water 
and  energy  to  reach  the  next  well. 

Then  and  Now- 
Time  was  when  this  trip  such  as  I  took 
a  few  weeks  back  was  not  to  be  undertaken 
in  a  moment,  light-heartedly,  and  of  a  sud- 
den. Equipment,  plans,  dates  demanded 
careful  consideration.  To  be  sure,  there 
was  the  railroad,  but  it  does  not  reach 
everywhere,  and  official  duties  often  called 
from  schools  and  settlements  back  in  the 
hills,  and  along  the  river.  The  horses  (or 
mules)  for  such  a  trip  must  be  stout-hearted 
and  willing ;  the  iron  tires  of  the  wheels 
must  not  be  too  narrow  lest  they  sink  deep- 
ly into  the  sand.  There  must  be  a  supply 
of  the  ever  useful  coal-oil  container,  to 
carry  water  between  the  wells ;  canned  to- 
matoes in  plenty,  canned  beans  and  corn 
to  second  them.     In  those  days,  my  friends, 


such  vegetables  were  meek  and  lowly  mem- 
bers of  our  outfit,  utilitarian,  common,  de- 
spised. Today  they  sit  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty,  and  the  poor  "desert  rat"  must 
needs  own  several  tungsten  claims  ere  he 
load  his  burro  with  such  staples.  Potatoes 
were  indulged  in  sparingly,  but  not  for  the 
financial  reason  of  today.  They  were  too 
bulky,  must  be  cooked,  and  were  most  in- 
convenient to  pare  gingerly  spitted  on  a 
fork  to  keep  them  as  clean  as  possible  dur- 
ing the  process.  Water  for  rinsing  was 
scarce. 

The  Easier  Way 

The  difference  that  the  automobile  makes 
today !  We  may  carry  any  luxury  (we 
can  afford),  and  gaily  skim  over  those  once 
long  monotonous  miles,  skipping  from  or- 
ange grove  to  date  orchard  without  half 
the  effort  it  once  took  to  "hitch  up"  in  the 
morning  and  get  under  way.  Leaving  Riv- 
erside with  the  morning  well  advanced  this 
time,  we  swirled  into  Coachella  in  ample 
time  for  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the 
splendid  new  school.  With  horses  as  the 
motive  power  it  would  take  several  days, 
listening  to  the  crunch  of  the  wheels  in  the 
sand,  every  inch  an  effort. 

On  the   River 

Resuming  our  journey  we  headed  on  out 
into  the  desert.  Our  trail  led  through  the 
Painted  Canyon,  whose  rainbow  coloring- 
is  not  for  me  to  describe.  Those  who  have 
never  seen  the  desert  colors  would  not  be- 
lieve my  mildest  statement,  while  those 
who  know  would  curl  their  lips  in  scorn 
at  such  a  tame,  milk-and-water  description. 
I'll  just  remark,  it  is  unbelievably  beautiful, 
with  soft  tints  and  shades,  blending  and 
contrasting  in  marvelous  array,  and  we'll 
let  it  go  at  that.  Between  the  brilliant 
cliffs  of  the  Painted  Canyon  we  sailed, 
over  the  Chuckawalla  Bench  (I  like  that 
name),  then  down  from  the  sandy,  rocky 
plateau  to  the  fertile  strip  which  fringes  the 
Colorado  River,  to  Blythe.  Here,  in  the 
Palo  Verde  Valley,  which  less  than  two 
decades  ago  was  an  almost  impenetrable 
tangle  of  mesquite  and  twisting  'shallow 
lagoons,  there  is  a  high  school  of  sixty 
pupils,  and  a  fine  big  grammar  school  full 
of  healthy,  happy  youngsters.  Here  again 
were  they  dedicating  a  fine,  new  school 
building.  California's  favorite  indoor  sport 
is  the  building,  dedicating  and  filling  of 
schools  of  the  finest  type. 

A  Wizard  of  the  Camera 

Since  my  return  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  looking  over  some  unusually  fine  photo- 


graphs of  studies  of  the  desert.  Mr.  E.  P. 
Clarke,  on  his  last  trip  to  Sacramento  for 
the  State  Board  meeting,  brought  with  him 
a  collection  of  pictures.  These  show  that 
we  have  one  more  name  to  add  to  our  long 
list  of  talented  people  who  do  things  worth 
while.  A  young  man  with  his  camera  has 
caught  the  intangible  spirit  of  the  desert, 
the  lonesome  wastes,  the  compelling  mys- 
tery and  romance  of  it,  the  grandeur  and 
the  hush  that  lies  over  it.  Would  I  were 
an  artist,  that  I  might  speak  as  with  au- 
thority of  the  wonderful  composition,  the 
grouping  of  masses  and  shadows,  the  per- 
spective and  feeling  they  show.  Some  are 
delicately  colored,  with  a  masterly  touch, 
others  are  soft  gray  reproductions.  There 
■is  one  in  particular,  of  hoary,  lovely  old 
Mount  San  Jacinto  from  its  steep  desert 
side,  shouldering  up  abruptly  from  the  level 
floor  of  the  desert  to  the  snows  twelve 
thousand  feet  above.  It  is  a  wonderful  pic- 
ture of  a  wonderful  bit  of  scenery,  with 
misty  canyons  leading  the  eye  into  the  dis- 
tance and  ever  upward. 

A  New  National  Park 

Not  only  are  they  good  to  look  upon, 
but  they  are  even  now  on  their  way  to 
accomplish  a  mission.  For  all  these  stud- 
ies have  as  the  central  theme  the  stateli- 
ness,  the  graceful  beauty  of  our  native 
palms.  Did  you  know  that  we  have  right 
here  in  our  own  state,  colonies  of  palms — 
wild  ones,  mark  you — nestling  in  canyons 
at  the  base  of  the  rude  barrier  between  the 
g'ray  desert  and  the  green  coast  regions. 
They  are  peculiar  to  this  region,  growing 
in  the  most  forbidding  places,  in  clusters 
and  groups,  here  and  there  a  solitary  one 
standing  out  bold,  stately,  majestic.  A 
little  stream,  fed  by  the  snows,  comes 
through  a  rocky  and  steep  canyon,  its  mar- 
gins lined  with  the  palms,  forming  a  most 
picturesque  and  interesting  spot. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  have  these 
trees,  which  rival  the  famous  Royal  Palm 
of  the  tropics  in  their  beauty,  cared  for, 
appreciated  and  preserved.  And  to  that 
end,  these  pictures  have  been  sent  to  Sec- 
retary Franklin  Lane,  to  plead  for  govern- 
ment adoption  and  protection  for  the  trees. 
If  the  powers  that  be  shall  see  fit  to  ac- 
cede to  the  request,  we  shall  have  within 
our  borders  a  new  park,  reservation,  or 
whatever  the  technical  term  may  be,  for 
our  only  native  palm.  It  will  be  a  small 
park,  but  an  unique  one,  and  vastly  inter- 
esting-. 

If  you  are  ignorant  of  these  treasures  of 
ours,  or  are  interested  in  artistic  scenes  of 
the  desert,  by  all  means  possess  yourselves 
of  some  of  these  pictures  of  young  Stephen 
Willard's.  They  are  well  worth  owning, 
not  alone  because  of  their  interest,  but  be- 
cause they  are  artistic,  splendid,  decorative 
pictures  in  themselves.  They  are  a  worthy 
addition  to  the  artistic  achievements  of 
California. 
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"Good  English" 

Opinions  long  held  and  openly  advocated 
by  myself  strike  me  with  force,  and  be- 
come stronger  convictions  when  expressed 
by  another.  Hence  it  is  with  particular 
pleasure  that  I  quote  from  Wilhemina  van 
de  Goorberg  in  the  March  issue  of  "Los 
Angeles  Teachers'  Bulletin": 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  present  gener- 
ation of  adults  is  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  too  much  instruction  in  grammar,  and 
the  rising  generation  from  too  little  of  it. 

"We  have  been  teaching  a  hazy  subject 
known  as  'Language'  for  the  last  dozen 
years.  What  is  the  result?  The  eighth 
grade  and  high  school  teachers  can  tell  you. 

"The  student's  spoken  and  written  Eng- 
lish (except  when  he  is  quoting  verbally) 
lacks  proper  construction,  and  because  he 
does  not  understand  the  underlying  princi- 
ples of  sentence-structure,  it  is  impossible 
to  explain  the  fault  to  him. 

"One  finds  a  surprising  lack  of  ability 
to  write  clearly  and  coherently  among  the 
teachers  themselves. 

"Buy  a  first-class  English  grammar,  and 
go  through  it  as  though  you  had  never 
seen  one  before. 

"Also,  get  a  good  rhetoric — not  a  fancy 
one  for  orators,  but  one  that  sets  forth 
the  best  forms  of  English  for  every-day 
use. 

"The  classroom  work  might  be  divided 
into  four  periods  a  week,  like  this : 

"1.  Lesson  in  oral  or  written  expres- 
sion, with  emphasis  on  some  definite  fea- 
tures. 

"2.  Lesson  in  dictionary  use  and  defini- 
tion of  words,  with  ample  illustrations  in 
sentences. 

"3.  Memorizing  of  poems  and  passages 
from  the  literature  lesson  (latter  chosen  by 
the  pupil). 

"4.     Lesson  in  grammar. 

"Grammar  does  not  teach  us  to  speak 
correctly.  It  is  analytic.  As  a  detailed 
study  it  may  well  be  left  to  the  high 
school,  but  the  fundamentals  can  and  should 
be  mastered  in  the  three  highest  grammar 
grades.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  avoid  all 
technical  terms.  The  point  to  keep  in  mind 
is,  that  what  is  taught  should  have  a  vital 
connection  with  the  pupil's  own  use  of  Eng- 
lish. 

"The  literature  lesson  is,  of  course,  also 
a  study  of  English,  but  it  should  not  be 
interrupted  by  any  discussion  of  mechan- 
ical details.  A  language  period  can  be 
taken  for  this  with  much  profit,  before- 
hand. 

"A  fine  passage  of  literature  should  be 
read  continuously  or  the  effect  is  ruined." 
The  Writer's  Monthly 

Frequently  have  I  spoken  of  the  Home 
Correspondence  School  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  its  publications  entitled  "The  Writer's 
Library."  I  wish  that  every  high  school, 
every  school  where  English  is  taught,  could 
have  a  set  of  these  books  in  its  librarv  and 
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the  pupil  could  be  permitted  to  read  these 
books  for  interest  and  for  profit. 

The  same  publishers — that  is,  The  Home 
Correspondence  School — issue  "The  Writ- 
er's Monthly,"  edited  by  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
A  little  magazine  of  this  sort  coming  into 
a  schoolroom  and  circulated  among  the  pu- 
pils would  do  much  to  stimulate  an  interest 
in  "Composition."  It  would  take  English 
out  of  the  rut  of  a  dry  study  and  revivify  it 
with  up-to-date  life  and  energy.  Try  it — 
send  for  a  sample  copy 'and  turn  it  loose 
in  the  class. 

The  Gordon  System  for 
Teaching  Reading 

For  those  who  are  held  to  the  phonogram 
method  of  teaching  reading  there  can  be 
no  greater  help  than  the  "Gordon  Paste- 
boards." By  that  I  mean  the  three  big 
charts,  practically  a  yard  square^  holding 
perhaps  six  columns  of  phonograms,  to  be 
used  as  a  phonogram  drill,  or  to  be  used 
in  word-building  helped  out  by  the  big  ini- 
tial cards,  held  in  the  hand  of  the  child,  to 
be  placed  at  either  end  of  a  phonogram  in 
the  column,  and  a  word  formed. 

But  best  of  all  for  quick  reading  drill 
words  at  sight  is  the  folding  hand  chart, 
by  which,  with  a  few  turns  of  the  wrist 
and  a  fold  of  the  pasteboard,  new  words 
spring  into  being  in  plain  sight  of  the 
children.  It  is  a  most  interesting,  instruct- 
ive and  enlivening  drill. 

Any  teacher  whose  course  of  study  in- 
cludes the  use  of  phonograms  should  imme- 
diately possess  herself  of  a  set  of  the  Gor- 
don Reading  System  chart,  the  "Gordon 
Pasteboards,"  as  an  aid  to  teaching  read- 
ing. Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Market  street,  San  Francisco.  The  Gordon 
Manual  will  be  found  to  be  full  of  excel- 
lent material,  arranged  in  a  most  effective 
manner. 

How  to  Create  An  Interest 
In  the  Study  of  Geography 

Have  you  ever  used  Thompson's  Mini- 
mum Essentials?  If  not,  buy  a  twenty- 
five  cent  package  of  the  T.  M.  E.  in  any 
one  of  the  subjects  listed,  especially  in 
geography.  That  will  give  you  fifty  sheets 
containing  maps  in  outline  and  the  col- 
umns of  statement  with  a  blank  for  the 
missing  word.  It  is  just  like  playing  a 
game.  The  children  like  it;  the  interest 
never  flags.  It  teaches  them  the  principle 
of  research,  of  looking  into  authorities  for 
their  answers.  It  keeps  the  questioning  di- 
rect to  the  point  and  gives  the  child  the 
correct  form  in  which  to  clothe  his  answer. 

The  grammar  forms  are  particularly  valu- 
able, covering  as  thev  do  the  essential  facts 
in  grammar  and  of  language,  and  make  it 
possible  for  the  entire  class  to  engage  in 
a  quick,  snappy  drill. 

The  teacher  can  supplement  these  forms 
with  work  of  her  own,  but  an  earnest  stu- 
dent, eager  to  cover  the  course — in  fact,  to 
double  up  on  the  requirements — could  eas- 
ily do  two  years'  work  in  one,  with  no 
other  teacher  than  his  text-books  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Thompson  Minimum  Essen- 
tials. 


I  have  used  these  papers  for  several  years 
in  grades,  ranging  from  the  fourth  through 
the  eighth,  and  I  find  the  Thompson  Mini- 
mum Essentials  simply  unequaled  for  con- 
tent, for  advance,  and  for  review. 
Carpenter's  Readers 

Prime  favorites  are  the  Frank  G.  Carpen- 
ter's supplementary  readers,  published  by 
the  American  Book  Co.,  and  so  greatly 
in  demand  that  the  Free  Public  Library 
branches  sometimes  limit  the  length  of 
time  that  these  books  can  be  retained  by 
a   borrower  to   one   day. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  series  on 
Science  and  Industry — "How  the  World  Is 
Fed,"  "How  the  World  Is  Clothed"  and 
"How  the  World  Is  Housed." 

Take,  for  instance,  what  the  author  says 
in  his  book  on  "How  the  World  Is  Fed": 
"Its  purpose  is  to  give  the  children  a 
knowledge  of  the  production  and  prepara- 
tion of  foods,  and  to  show  how  civilization 
and  commerce  grow  from  man's  need  of 
foods  and  the  exchange  of  foods  between 
the  different  nations  of  the  earth."  This 
prepares  the  children  to  take  up  the  study 
of  commercial  geography  with  an  under- 
standing mind  ready  to  grip  the  facts  and 
to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  and  why  some  nations 
wish  free  trade,  why  others  clamor  for  a 
protective  tariff,  and  why  the  wars  of  to- 
day are  contests  for  commercial  opportu- 
nity rather  than  wars  for  conquest  or  for 
acquisition  of  territory. 

The  chapter  on  rubber  in  the  reader  "How 
the  World  Is  Clothed"  will  prove  most  in- 
teresting and  helpful  in  the  study  of  South 
America. 


During  the  week  of  March  11th  Director  Fred- 
erick H.  Meyer  of  the  California  School  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  in  Berkeley  and  Director  of  Art  in 
the  Oakland  public  schools,  spoke  twice  before 
the  C.  T.  A.,  Central  Section,  in  Fresno.  Be- 
fore the  Grades  and  Art  sections  he  discussed 
the  subject  of  "Poster  Art  and  What  Can  Be 
Done  with  It  in  the  Schools."  In  conjunction 
with  his  talk  he  showed  a  large  collection  of  for- 
eign posters.  In  the  Art  and  Manual  Training 
sections  he  discussed  "Modern  Furniture"  with 
particular  reference  to  that  which  could  be  de- 
signed and  constructed  in  the  schools.  He  illus- 
trated this  talk  with  the  stereopticon.  Many  of 
the  slides  showed  furniture,  single  pieces  and 
completely  furnished  rooms,  designed  by  students 
in  interior  decoration  in  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  and  made  by  pupils  in  the  Oakland  pub- 
lic  schools. 

In  the  same  week  Harry  Kendall  Bassett,  Edu- 
cational Director  in  the  school,  appeared  before 
the  institutes  in  Merced,  Madera  and  Stanislaus 
counties.  These  institutes  were  held  in  Merced, 
Madera  and  Modesto,  respectively,  preceding  the 
Association  meeting  in  Fresno.  In  each  city  Mr. 
Bassett  spoke  in  the  elementary  and' high  school 
sections  and  in  the  general  sessions  of  the  in- 
stitutes. 


THE   EDWARDS   INKS 

If  you  want  a  superior  quality  of  ink,  use  the 
inks  of  the  H.  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company, 
San  Francisco.  Their  "Superior  Black,"  "Blue 
Black."  Carmine,  Combined  Writing  and  Copy- 
ing, Crimson,  Extra  Copying,  Mucilage,  Library 
Paste,  are  superior  in  qualit}',  satisfactory  in 
action  and  lasting  in  effect.  Patronize  home 
manufacture.  Buy  goods  made  in  California. 
Be  an  active  supporting  member  of  the  Home 
Industry  League.  Buy  the  Edwards  Inks  and 
library   supplies. 
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Conducted  by  W.  H.  Weeks 

The  above  picture  is  of  the  beautiful  new 
High  School  Building  to  be  built  at  Clovis, 
California.  This  building  of  classical  de- 
sign is  to  be  constructed  of  reinforced  con- 
crete with  concrete  fireproof  corridors  and 
stairs.  The  ornamental  trimmings  on  the 
exterior  to  be  of  terra  cotta,  and  the  roof 
to  be  of  terra  cotta  tile. 

The  plan  of  the  building  will  be  along 
lines  of  the  larger  and  more  complete  High 
School  buildings  now  being  built  in  the 
State,  containing,  besides  the  usual  number 
of  classrooms,  a  large  assembly  hall,  a 
large  and  well  equipped  commercial  and 
drawing  department,  and  a  very  complete 
and  up-to-date  domestic  science  department 
consisting  of  cooking  room,  model  house- 
keeping room,  sewing  and  fitting  room,  etc. 

The  mechanical  equipment  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  very  complete,  including  the 
Program  Clock  System,  Vacuum  Cleaning 
System,  Steam  Plenum  Heating  System, 
and  electric  cooking  in  the  domestic  sci- 
ence department. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Weeks,  of  San  Francisco,  is 
the  architect. 

*       *       * 

I  have  received  a  number  of  communi- 
cations recently  in  regard  to  school  build- 
ing and  architecture.  The  greater  number 
of  these  letters  are  not  of  general  interest. 
Many  I  have  answered  directly  by  letter. 
Questions  of  general  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  school  buildings  will  be  considered 
and  answered  in  these  columns. 

One  communication  lately  received  is  of 
more  than  passing  interest.  It  is  in  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  one-story  school  build- 
ing compared  with  other  types.  This  opens 
up  a  very  important  subject  and  one  I  feel 
well  qualified  to  answer  intelligently,  hav- 
ing designed  the  first  one-story  unit-type 
building,  about  eight  years  ago.  This 
school  designed  by  me  was  a  development 
of  the  cottage  plan,  in  vogue  a  few  years 
ago  in  some  Eastern  communities,  prob- 
ably used  to  greater  extent  in  Colorado 
and  Illinois  than  in  any  other  State. 

That  many  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
the  planning  of  the  one-story  school  build- 
ings is  evident  to  anyone  who  has  inves- 
tigated the  subject,  and  that  serious  mis- 
takes are  made  in  the  planning  and  erecting 
of  many  of  these  buildings  at  the  present 
time,  due  to  lack  of  experience  in  both 
trustees  and  architect,  who  are  blindly  fol- 
lowing  the    lead    in   this    style   of   building 


set  by  such  cities  as  Oakland  and  Berkeley, 
laboring  under  the  impression  that  because 
cities  of  this  class  adopted  a  particular  type 
of  building  it  must  necessarily  be  an  ac- 
ceptable type.  Mistakes  were  made  in  the 
placing  of  many  of  these  buildings  as  well 
as  in  the  planning — mistakes  which  can  be 
avoided  in  future  school  buildings  by  more 
careful  study  of  the  problem.  It  is  my 
intention,  in  the  near  future,  to  go  into 
detail  in  regard  to  the  good  and  bad  fea- 
tures of  the  one-story  school. 

CLOTH  WINDOWS  tOR  SCHOOLS 

Experiments  are  being  made  in  the  use 
of  cloth  windows  in  school,  thus  allowing 
air  to  enter  at  such  a  low  velocity  as  to 
avoid  draughts.  The  Heating  and  Ventil- 
ating Magazine  tells  of  such  an  experiment 
in  a  16-room  school  which  was  equipped 
with  a  hot-blast  heating  system,  supple- 
mented by  direct  steam  radiation,  located 
along  the  outer  walls  under  the  window. 
The  ventilating  system  was  such  as  re- 
quired that  doors  and  windows  be  kept 
closed. 

"Certain  rooms  were  selected  in  which 
wooden  screens  were  placed  in  the  lower 
sashes  of  the  windows,  the  screens  (36  by 
40  inches)  being  covered  with  a  medium 
grade  of  unbleached  cotton  cloth." 

The  rooms  were  first  heated  and  the  air 
humidified  by  means  of  a  steam  jet.  Just 
before  the  opening  of  school  the  hot-air 
inlets  were  closed  and  the  cloth  windows 
used.  It  was  found  that  the  stuffiness  and 
odors  previously  noticed  entirely  disap- 
peared, as  did  also  the  coughing  and  mani- 
festations of  cold  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

This  was  continued  throughout  the  sea- 
son except  for  a  few  days  in  midwinter 
when  the  wind  was  high.     Ordinarily  there 
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were  no  cold  draughts  even  within  five 
feet  of  the  windows.  It  is  stated  that  the 
temperature  of  the  room  was  maintained 
without  difficulty,  while  the  humidity  was 
practically  that  of  the  outdoor  air,  and  the 
dust  in  the  air  was  reduced  one-third.  The 
cloth  screens,  kept  clean,  did  not  interfere 
with  the  lighting  of  the  room. 


LI  A  \|  t  Healthy,  strong,  used  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

IIH  1  L  Beautiful  EvpS  many  years  before  it  was 
11  •*  "  >■  BMUIIIHI  tjeS  offered  as  a  Domestic  Eye 
Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Relief  for  Eyes  that  Need 
Care.  Try  it  in  your  Eyes  and  in  Baby's  Eyes— No  Smarting — 
Just  Eye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Droggist^accept  no 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Eye  Free. 
MURINE    EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,   Chicago,    III. 
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Summer  Session,  June  25-August  4 
At  Berkeley  -  Classes  in  Industrial,  Nor- 
mal and   Fine  Arts,  and  the  various   Crafts 
for  Students,  Teachers  and  Supervisors. 

Story-telling  -  A  special  course  conducted 
by  Harry  Kendall  Bassett,  Educational  Di- 
rector. 

At    Piedmont   -  Classes    in    Out-of-door 
Sketching  and  Painting. 
Constructive  Teaching   Complete  Equipment 
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Dr.  Millspaugh,  President  Emeritus 
Dr.  Ernest  C.  Moore  of  Harvard  President 
Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School  is  to 
enter  upon  a  larger  field  of  service,  if  the 
plans  of  those  in  charge  materialize.  The 
insistent  demand  of  the  people  of  Southern 
California  for  a  greater  educational  institu- 
tion seems  about  to  be  realized  in  the  en- 
largement of  the  State  Normal  School  into 
a  Teachers'  College  similar  in  some  respects 
to  Columbia  of  New  York. 

That  President  Millspaugh,  who  has 
guided  its  destinies  during  the  past  four- 
teen years,  is  to  be  retained  in  an  advisory- 
capacity  as  president  emeritus,  speaks  well 
for  the  foresight  of  the  trustees  in  charge, 
and  is  also  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  man 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  sacred  cause 
of  education,  has  made  for  himself  a  dis- 
tinct place  among  the  larger  school  men  of 
the  country,  and  has  brought  this  Normal 
School  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency. 

It  would  be  hard  to  devise  a  more  ap- 
propriate sequel  to  the  situation  than  to 
call  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Moore  from  Harvard  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  enlarged 
institution  proposed.  Dr.  Moore's  previous 
experience  as  superintendent  of  the  Los 
Angeles  city  schools  gives  him  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  local  situation  and  the 
problems  involved.  It  also  puts  him  in 
immediate  touch  with  the  practical  phase 
of  the  work  whose  sole  and  ultimate  end  is 
the  education  and  development  of  boys  and 
girls.  His  years'  of  labor  in  the  university 
field  gives  him  that  breadth  of  view  that 
must  seek  to  harmonize  all  the  elements 
in  the  problems  of  education  in  its  larger 
aspects.  Thus  from  every  point  of  view 
Dr.  Moore  is  well  qualified  to  undertake 
to  enlarge  the  service  of  the  State  to  the 
people  of  Southern  California  in  an  edu- 
cational way. 

Whatever  the  change  may  mean  in  the 
way  of  extended  facilities  and  service,  it 
is  to  be  granted  that  the  normal  school 
point  of  view  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of 
nor  the  elementary  school  problem  lose 
any  of  its  tremendous  significance  and  im- 
portance. Methods  and  materials  for  the 
education  of  children  rather  than  adults 
must  always  remain  the  dominant  issue 
in  our  educational  affairs,  and  the  training 
of  teachers  to  determine  this  specific  thing 
must  be  the  supreme  aim  in  any  institu- 
tion denominated  normal  school  or  teach- 
ers' college.  At  the  same  time,  teachers 
of  elementary  children  as  well  as  those 
of  adolescent  and  more  advanced  age  need 
that  broader  education  and  culture,  that 
world  view  of  things,  that  best  comes 
through  a  well  chosen  university  course. 

Fortunate  will  be  the  teacher  and  child- 
ren of  Southern  California  when  this  larger 
prospect  becomes  a  reality. 


Chancellor's  Motives,  Ideals,  and 
Values  in  Education 

It  is  an  interesting  experience  to  go  into 
a  library,  select  some  alcove  or  shelf  of 
books  on  some  subject,  take  one  down 
here  and  there,  look  into  the  front  part 
of  it  to  see  who  the  author  is,  its  date  of 
publication,  and  to  make  some  observa- 
tions as  to  how  much  it  has  been  used.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  you  find  books 
that  have  been  on  the  shelves  for  some 
time  that  give  evidences  of  never  having 
been  read,  such  as  finding  leaves  yet  uncut, 
no  stamp  marks  on  the  sheet  pasted  in  by 
the  librarian,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
find  books  actually  worn  out  by  the  con- 
stant use  and  handling  they  have  been  sub- 
ject to.  It  is  possible,  to  be  sure,  that 
nuggets  of  gold  are  hidden  away  in  books 
that  never  become  popular,  and  that  ad- 
vertising often  makes  books  popular  that 
have  little  of  real  value  in  them.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  with  little  danger  of  con- 
tradiction, that  in  special  fields  of  human 
endeavor  the  value  of  a  book  can  be  deter- 
mined pretty  largely  by  the  number  of  its 
readers  and  the  popularity  it  obtains  among 
the  students  of  that  particular  subject. 

As  a  type  of  this  latter  class  may  be 
mentioned  the  book  written  by  William  E. 
Chancellor,  and  published  in  1907,  entitled 
"A  Theory  of  Motives,  Ideals  and  Values 
in  Education."  A  copy  of  this  book,  picked 
at  random  from  the  shelves  of  the  Los  An- 
geles City  Library,  bears  the  marks  of  ex- 
tensive use.  Although  it  had  been  well 
bound  of  good  material,  the  cloth  on  the 
edges  of  the  cover  is  worn  through,  the 
corners  worn  blunt,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance is  that  of  a  constantly  used  book. 
The  slip  pasted  on  the  first  flyleaf,  although 
there  are  indications  that  it  is  by  no  means 
the  first  one,  shows  that  it  has  been  checked 
out  thirty  times  during  the  life  of  that  slip. 

Furthermore,  it  is  interesting  to  glance 
through  a  book  and  see  indications  of  the 
most  frequently  read  parts,  or  chapters. 
The  book  above  mentioned  opens  most 
readily  at  the  chapter  on  Personal  Success 
and  Failure  in  Life,  and  a  little  deeper  sig- 
nificance is  that  it  opens  at  pages  78  and 
79,  where  Mr.  Chancellor  delineates  so 
clearly  his  notion  as  to  what  success  and 
failure  in  life  really  consist  of.  The  con- 
trast is  so  clear  that  we  venture  to  quote 
him  at  length,  that  more  of  our  fellow  men 
wdio  having  not  read  the  book  may  yet  get 
his  basis  for  self-analysis  and  reflection : 

"I  call  him  successful,"  Mr.  Chancellor 
says,  "who  numbered  a  sufficiency  of  days ; 
who  found  a  deep  satisfaction  in  life  ;  who 
learned  sympathy,  patience,  fortitude,  cour- 
age, through  trials ;  who  brought  himself 
to  order  and  the  things  of  the  world  to 
order  in  relation  to  himself;  who  prom- 
ised within  his  power  of  performance  and 
changed  not,  though  promising  to  his  own 
hurt;  who  injured  none  more  than  himself, 
and  desired  not  to  injure  even  himself: 
who  rendered  to  the  world  in  product  and 
in  service  more  than  he  received;  who  lived 
as  celibate  in  chastity  or  as  husband  in 
continence;  who  made  of  his  body  a  temple 
for  his  soul ;  who  loved  truth  and  pursued 
it;  desired  freedom  and  granted  it;  was 
first  just,   then    merciful;   first  honest,   then 


generous ;  became  desciple  and  apostle  of 
of  the  laws  of  essential  Nature;  and  re- 
joiced to  be  a  servant  of  God." 

As  antithesis  to  these  elements  of  the 
successful  life,  he  says :  "And  him  I  call 
unsuccessful  who  by  fault  of  his  own  failed 
of  sufficiency  of  days  to  bring  his  soul  to 
completeness ;  who  found  no  meaning  and 
satisfaction  in  life ;  who  grew  hard,  impa- 
tient, timid,  fretful ;  who  became  erratic 
and  disorderly,  and  set  the  world  about 
him  in  disorder;  who  in  anxiety  for  the 
the  morrow  promised  more  than  his  power 
to  fulfill,  and  being  hurt,  shrank  from  pay- 
ing all ;  who  injured  himself  or  others  de- 
basing life  from  purposes  of  joy  and  de- 
light— purposes  inalienably  the  property  of 
all  living  things ;  because  of  whom  the 
world  was  poorer  in  material  wealth ;  who 
by  unchastity  and  incontinence  defiled  life 
at  the  fountains ;  who  forced  his  soul  to 
abide  in  a  body  degraded  into  a  mire,  or 
etherealized  into  a  shadow  or  converted 
into  a  prison ;  whose  yea  was  not  yea, 
nor  his  nay,  nay ;  who  accepted  servitude 
and  enforced  it;  founded  mercy  upon  in- 
justice and  generosity  upon  dishonesty; 
preached  and  practiced  the  natural  laws 
of  the  elements  and  of  the  brutes;  and  de- 
clined the  service  of  God." 


Health   Preparedness 
Keynote  of  New  Organization 

Any  definite  movement  to  safeguard  the 
health  and  development  of  children  meets 
a  ready  response  from  all  right-minded  peo- 
ple. Such  an  organization  has  been  formed 
among  the  school  physicians  of  Los  An- 
geles under  the  title  School  Hygiene  As- 
sociation. With  Dr.  Herbert  T.  True  as 
its  president  and  his  worthy  associates  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  work,  there  is  no 
question  but  much  good  will  come  from 
the  organization. 


Valparaiso  University,  founded  in  Valparaiso, 
Indiana,  in  1873,  was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  educators  and  students 
alike  to  establish  an  institution  where  rich  and 
poor  alike  would  have  an  opportunity  to  secure 
a  thorough,  practical  education  at  an  expense 
within  their  means.  The  unusual  development — 
from  an  enrollment  of  thirty-five  to  five  thou- 
sand students — indicates  the  unparalleled  pros- 
perity and  the  way  in  which  the  students'  needs 
are  being  satisfied.  The  University  is  beautifully 
located  in  Valparaiso  in  a  fertile  tract  of  coun- 
try about  fourteen  miles  from  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan.  Valparaiso  has  all  the  mod- 
ern conveniences  of  a  large  city  and  is  easily 
reached  from  all  points  in  the  United  States. 
The  three  railroads  coming  into  the  city  make 
direct   connections    with   all   leading   roads. 

The  University  year  comprises  four  quarters 
of  twelve  weeks  each.  The  regular  Summer  Ses- 
sion opens  May  29th,  1917.  The  regular  faculty, 
comprising  two  hundred  and  eighteen  instruct- 
ors, is  retained  throughout  this  session.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  particular  needs  of 
summer  students.  Credits  obtained  during  the 
summer  quarter  may  be  applied  on  any  of  the 
regular  courses  of  study.  The  following  depart- 
ments are  maintained  by  the  University  in  the 
summer:  .Preparatory,  High  School,  Primary 
Methods,  Kindergarten  Methods,  Education,  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Bible  Study.  Commerce,  Phonogra- 
phy and  Typewriting,  Riview  for  Teachers,  En- 
gineering. Architecture,  Manual  Training,  Agri- 
culture, Public  Speaking,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Home 
Economics   and    Pharmacy. 

The   cost  of  living  is  very  reasonable. 

The  University  catalog,  containing  full  infor- 
mation,  will   be   mailed   free   upon    request. 
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GREGG  SHORTHAND  TEAM 

WINS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

CHAMPIONSHIP 


linn 


High  School  of  Commerce 

Students  the  Shorthand 

Champions  of  New  York  City 


Gregg  students  from  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  New  York  City,  won  the  first 
nine  places  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Metro- 
politan Shorthand  Contest,  the  largest  all- 
system  contest  ever  held  in  this  country. 
Not  only  did  they  exceed  in  average  speed 
and  accuracy  any  record  previously  made 
in  these  contests,  but  the  winner,  Mr. 
William  Rosenberg,  wrote  at  a  higher  speed 
than  that  made  in  the  International  Con- 
tests a  few  years  ago. 

SPEED  Mr.  William  Rosenberg  won  the 

Gold  Medal  and  the  Champion- 
ship of  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan District.  He  wrote 
157.8  net  words  a  minute,  39 
words  higher  than  the  best  pre- 
vious record. 

The  Silver  Medal  and  the 
Championship  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan  went  to  Mr.  Nor- 
man C.  McKnight.  His  speed 
was  118.8  net  words  a  minute 
and  his  accuracy  99%. 

ACCURACY  Mr.  William  Roven,  a  one-and- 
a-half-year  student,  made  an 
accuracy  record  of  99.8%. 
A  one-year  student,  Mr.  Albert 
Schneider,  had  an  accuracy  rec- 
ord of  99.2%. 

TEAM  It  is  interesting  and  instructive 

RECORD  to    comPare    the    work    of    this 

team  with  that  of  the  two-year 
Isaac  Pitman  team  that'  won 
last  year.  Note  the  difference 
in  favor  of  Gregg  in  average 
speed  and  accuracy. 

Gregg  Team,  1917 

Gross  Net 

Name.                           Speed  Speed  Accuracy 

Wm.    Rosenberg 160  157.8  98.6% 

N.   C.   McKnight 120  118.8  99 

Reuben   Speiser  120  117  97.5 

William   Roven   100  99.8  99.8 

Harold   Henigson   100  99.4  99.4 

Average   Net   Speed 118.5 

Average  Accuracy  98.8% 

Pitman  Team,  1916 

Gross  Net 

Name.                           Speed  Speed  Accuracy 

Emil  Ellis  120  118.8  99    % 

Samuel    J.    Abelow 100  98.4  98.4 

Jack  Ellis  100  97.2  97.2 

Eugene    Rosenstrauch..l00  96  96 

Hector  J.    Battaglia 100  95  95 

Average   Net   Speed 101 

Average  Accuracy  97.2% 

GREGG    STUDENT    WINS    EVENING 
SCHOOL    CONTEST 

In  the  Evening  School  Contest,  Mr.  Charles 
T.  Thomson,  also  a  Gregg  writer,  from  the  New 
York  Evening  High  School  for  Men,  won  first 
place,  with  a  net  speed  of  118  words  a  minute 
and   an   accuracy   of   98.33%. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to  Dept.  W.  J. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Startos  l\)<t  Oest  of  Service 

THE  BUFF  BUCKRAM  BINDING  OF 

Webster's  New  International 

Dictionary.  It  is  now  recommended  in  preference  to  the 
sheep  binding  for  use  in  Schools,  Public  Libraries,  Offices, 
Homes,  or  wherever  subjected  to  hard  and  constant  service. 

Tests  prove  that  this  Buckram  excels  other  binding  mate- 
rials in  strength,  resistance  to  rubbing  wear,  to  stretching, 
to  moisture,  to  the  fading  effect  of  sunlight,  etc. 


400,000  Words.     2,700   Pages. 

6,000    Illustrations.      12,000    Biographical    Entries. 

30,000  Geographical  Subjects. 

Thousands  of  Other  References. 

GRAND  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

WRITE  for   Specimen   Pages   and   FREE   Pocket   Maps. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

lllllllllllilllllllilllJIIIilllllH 


IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 

WHICH  WILL  INTEREST  EVERY  WIDE-AWAKE  TEACHER 

RANKIN  and  AIKEN.     English  Literature  $1.20 

SUPPLE.    Spanish  Reader  of  South  American  History  1.00 

SHEAFFER.     Household  Accounting  and   Economics   65 

SINAGNAN.    A  Foundation  Course  in  Spanish 48 

Plow  Man  Makes  Markets  (Everychild's  Series)    40 

And  the  Following  in  the  Ever-Popular 
POCKET  CLASSICS   SERIES 

SHORT    STORIES   AND    SELECTIONS 
SOUTHEY'S  LIFE  OF  NELSON 
LOWELL'S    EARLIER    ESSAYS 
REPRESENTATIVE   SHORT   STORIES 

Place  your  orders  direct  with  the  publishers. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


609   Mission  Street 


San  Francisco 


The  Zaner  Handwriting  Scales 

enable  teachers  to  determine  the  value  of  handwriting  and  to  grade  it.  These  scales  indi- 
cate standards  and  thus  help  to  disclose  when  a  class  is  above  or  below  the  passing- 
point.     Form,  Movement  and  Speed  are  all  featured. 

No.   1,  for  Grades  One  and  Two. 

No.  3,  for  Grades  Three  and  Four. 

Grammar  and  High  School  Scale  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

One  Scale,  by  mail,  25c;  three  Scales  (one  each,  50c.      Per  doz.,  $1.28,  net,  prepaid. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP     SPECIALISTS  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Pacific  Sales  &  Duplicating  Co.,  814  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif..  Pacific  representative  for  Zaner  &  Bloser  Co. 
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EDUCATION,    OR    INFANTILE    PRE- 
PAREDNESS? 

It  is  interesting,  now,  to  remember,  that 
when  the  proponents  of  the  bills  for  com- 
pulsory military  training  in  the  High 
Schools  of  California  were  asked  to  defend 
their  measures  in  open  forum  in  San  Fran- 
cisco they  did  so  as  the  defenders  of  purely 
educational  bills.  They  stated  that  these 
bills,  Sharkey's,-  Wishard's,  Scott's  and 
Martin's,  embodied  the  best  and  most  up- 
to-date  ideas  on  physical  education,  and 
that  the  training  was  to  be  optional,  and 
not  compulsory.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  re- 
member that  they  did  not  seek  publicity, 
coming  out  into  the  open  only  when  invited 
by  the  women  of  San  Francisco.  Once  at 
Sacramento,  their  bills  immediately  as- 
sumed their  proper  character  as  prepared- 
ness measures.  The  conscriptive  quality 
at  once  asserted  its  presence  and  virtue. 
The  measures  were  immediately  referred, 
not  to  the  committees  on  Education  of  Sen- 
ate or  Assembly,  but  to  the  committee  on 
military  affairs.  No  significance  in  this  to 
the  schoolmen  of  the  State?  No  suggestion 
of  the  authority  of  an  autocratic  institution 
once  installed  as  a  factor  of  a  democratic 
process? 

There  are  enough  opposing  voices  in 
California  to  be  heard  even  in  Sacramento 
were  these  bills  not  being  rushed  so  ex- 
peditiously through  committees.  Could  we 
speak  fast  enough,  we  could  speak  loudly 
enough  to  convince  the  gentlemen  at  Sacra- 
mento that  we  do  not  want  the  kind  of 
infantile  preparedness  they  are  exploiting. 
We  would  convince  them  that  we  are  not 
opposing  preparedness,  but  that  we  do  pro- 
test against  outworn  methods;  and  that 
we  want  the  genuine  sort  of  pre-military 
training  for  our  youth,  and  not  the  merely 
spectacular. 

One  member  of  the  Legislature  recently 
expressed  the  sentiment  of  his  particular 
group:  "We've  got  to  come  to  it.  What 
if  the  other  countries  have  discarded  mili- 
tary training  for  boys?  Those  nations, 
most  of  them  have  universal  training  over 
there.  You're  never  going  to  force  uni- 
versal training  down  the  throats  of  Ameri- 
can adults.  They  won't  stand  for  it.  So 
we've  got  to  catch  them  when  we  can; 
when  they're  young;  in  the  schools.  It's 
tlie  only  way." 

Is  it  the  American  way?  Catch  them 
where  we  can,  when  they  aren't  looking, 
when  they  are  too  young  to  understand? 
(  an  you  keep  them  after  they're  caught, 
.Mr.  Senator?  Democracy  is  growling  pret- 
ty loudly  just  now,  even  Russia  demand- 
ing her  share.  Catch  them,  the  children, 
perhaps,  in  the  session  of  1916-17,  vicarious 
patriots  of  the  Legislature,  but'  we  have 
that  last  resort  of  the  referendum.  And  we 
will  have  you,  too,  and  quite  uncomfortably 
recorded,  those  of  you  who  decide  to  vote 
down  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  Cali- 
fornia.    Another  American  way. 


Edited  by   Ednah   Aiken 

A  LITTLE  LOCAL  HISTORY 

In  October,  1915,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School 
unanimously  announced  the  desirability 
of  the  California  Building  of  the  P.  P.  I. 
Exposition  as  a  Normal  School  plant. 

On  January  first,  Governor  Johnson,,  at 
the  request  of  the  Exposition  Preservation 
League  and  other  civic  organizations  of 
San  Francisco,  called  a  special  session  of 
the  Legislature  to  pass  the  necessary  en- 
abling acts. 

On  January  eleventh,  three  enabling  acts 
passed  as  follows:  1,  Authorizing  the  Nor- 
mal School  Trustees  to  expend  $200,000 
from  the  State's  share  of  the  Exposition 
funds  residue  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
privately  owned  lands  under  the  California 
Building,  and  to  establish  the  S.  F.  State 
Normal  School  there;  2,  authorizing  the 
Trustees  to  condemn  those  lands  for  school 
purposes;  3,  authorizing  the  city  to  trans- 
fer the  streets  to  the  Normal  School  Trus- 
tees. 

In  April,  1916,  the  Directors  of  the  P.  P. 
I.  Exposition  donated  the  California  Build- 
ing, the  cost  of  which  was  $460,000,  to  the 
Normal  School  Trustees. 

In  January,  1917,  Mr.  Milton  Marks,  of 
the  Assembly,  introduced  into  the  Legisla- 
ture three  enabling  acts  to  complete  the  Cal- 
ifornia Building  as  a  Normal  School  struc- 
ture: 1,  Completing  the  disposal  of  the 
present  site  as  authorized  at  the  previous 
session;  making  available  the  $150,000  from 
the  sale  of  the  present  site  for  use  in  the 
alteration  of  the  California  Building,  and 
the  acquisition  of  land  as  contemplated  at 
the  previous  session;  3,  providing  the 
method  of  completing  the  project. 
•  In  February,  1917,  in  condemnation  suits 
for  acquisition  of  privately  owned  lands 
under  the  California  Building,  the  jury 
awarded  the  owners  $185,000,  or  approxi- 
mately $100,000  more  than  anticipated  by 
the  Normal  School  Trustees. 

In  February,  1917,  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  Legislature,  asking  the  appropria- 
tion of  $130,000  from  the  general  fund  to 
cover  extra  cost  of  land  not  anticipated, 
and  for  the  equipment  of  the  school. 

In  January,  1917,  Senator  Nealon,  who 
owed  his  election  to  the  people  whom  he 
promised  to  represent  in  a  struggle  against 
the  consummation  of  this  civic  plan,  intro- 
duced a  bill  appropriating  $250,000  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  the  present  Normal 
School  on  its  partially  owned  block 
bounded  by  Hermann  and  Waller,  Buchan- 
an and   Laguna  streets. 

Local  Selfishness 

Whether  the  Nealon  bill,  representing 
local  resentment  against  the  loss  of  a 
neighborhood  asset,  can  upset  the  State 
and   city  apple  cart,   whether  petty  selfish- 


ness can  nullify  State  and  national  legisla- 
tion, is  still,  at  the  date  of  writing,  unde- 
cided. To  all  but  the  property-holders  of  a 
limited  district,  this  nearly  twelfth  hour  op- 
position is  absurd  and  shabby.  A  world 
site  and  a  stately  building  already  dedi- 
cated by  acts  of  special  Legislature  to  a 
city,  to  be  rejected  because  of  the  selfish 
interests  of  a  small  neighborhood?  Why 
does  it  not  occur  to  some  of  the  leaders 
of  this  petty  revolt  that  the  city's  gain 
might  be  turned  to  their  own  profit?  The 
district  of  the  present.  Normal  School  needs 
obviously  an  elementary  school;  it  also 
needs  playgrounds.  Anyone  who  has  vis- 
ited the  Hearst  School,  some  two  blocks 
distant,  is  aware  of  its  crowded  condition, 
and  its  lack  of  playspace.  The  Normal 
School,  until  forced  to  build  over  its  site, 
has  this  playground  space;  space  that  is 
inadequately  used  by  the  comparatively  few 
pupils  of  the  elementary  school,  which  is 
simply  the  by-product  of  a  Normal  or 
Training  School. 

Because  it  is  a  Normal  School,  because 
the  by-product  must  not  absorb  more  time 
than  is  actually  necessary,  six-sevenths  of 
the  children  are  dismissed  before  one 
o'clock,  three  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  the 
seven  hundred  going  by  cars  to  their  dis- 
tant homes.  Between  two  and  six  o'clock 
each  day,  the  spacious  playgrounds  at  Her- 
mann and  Buchanan  streets  are  practically 
empty;  from  two  o'clock  on  each  day, 
children  overflowing  from  the  Hearst 
School  at  Hermann  and  Fillmore  streets  to 
play  on  the  streets  and  in  the  gutters. 
Should  the  backfire  legislation  of  Mr.  Nea- 
lon be  successful,  the  sum  he  would  ap- 
propriate would  be  spent  in  erecting  over 
the  present  grounds  more  buildings,  and 
the  next  Legislature  would  be  asked  to 
give  more  money  for  yet  more  buildings 
and  yet  more  land.  The  children  from 
Hermann  and  Buchanan  streets  would  con- 
tinue to  be  dismissed  before  one,  and  the 
children  at  Hermann  and  Fillmore  streets 
would  continue  to  hunt  their  diversions  on 
the  street  and  in  the  gutter.  Instead  of 
playing  the  game  of  block  the  track,  the 
property-holders  of  the  district  might 
profitably  be  electrifying  a  campaign  which 
would  give  the  present  plant  of  the  Normal 
School  to  that  neighborhood  as  a  city 
school  and  playground  center.  The  outlay 
of  a  little  civic  energy  and  a  little  common- 
sense  would  acquire  an  asset  for  their  city 
and  State  which  in  time  might  be  recog- 
nized by  these  petty  plotters  as  an  asset 
for  the  neighborhood  of  Hermann  and 
Buchanan  streets. 

"We  look  to  see  a  complete  overthrow 
of  the  disastrous  and  most  undemocratic 
notion  that  teaching  on  the  lower  levels  of 
public-school  work  is  less  honorable  than 
teaching  on  the  higher  levels,  or  that  it 
demands  less  in  the  way  of  strenuous  prep- 
aration or  deserves  less  in  the  way  of  rec- 
ognition and  reward."-=W.  C.  Bagley. 

"Democracy  is  marvelously  efficient  upon 
the  periphery  of  the  individual  initiative  of 
the  citizens,  but  ominously  deficient  at  the 
governmental  centers."  — Hugo  Munster- 
bere. 


PHYSICAL  PREPAREDNESS 

By  Graham  B.  Moody, 

Director  of  Physical  Education  Hollywood 

High  School. 

That  nation  is  best  prepared  to  meet 
any  emergency  whose  citizens  are  most 
thoroughly  developed,  both  physically  and 
mentally.  Enforced  military  training  in  the 
schools  cannot  bring  proper  physical  and 
mental  growth  to  the  children,  for  the  at- 
mosphere of  military  discipline  forbids  nor- 
mal mental  growth,  permitting  no  independ- 
ence in  thought,  while  the  physical  develop- 
ment attendant  upon  military  training  is 
very  limited  in  its  nature,  not  being  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  growing  children.  I 
am  opposed  to  compulsory  military  training 
in  the  schools,  for  I  believe  that  such  train- 
ing defeats  its  own  ends,  viz :  The  produc- 
tion of  a  physically  fit  nation,  by  attempt- 
ing to  force  the  children  to  develop  through 
abnormal  mental  attitudes  and  unnatural 
physical  activities. 

The  child  requires  just  as  careful  guid- 
ance in  his  physical  as  in  his  mental  de- 
velopment. Haphazard  methods  of  physi- 
cal training  will  produce  just  as  poor  a  fin- 
ished physical  product  as  like  methods  will 
produce  a  poor  mental  result.  Physical  ex- 
ercises and  games  for  children  must  be 
carefully  graded  to  the  needs  of  the  grow- 
ing child.  Adherence  to  a  scientifically 
planned  course  of  physical  education,  from 
the  first  grade  through  the  high  school,  will 
permit  the  child  to  develop  to  his  fullest 
possibility.  The  proposed  bill  for  compul- 
sory physical  education  in  the  schools  opens 
the  road  to  complete  physical  development 
for  the  children  of  this  State.  The  fulfill- 
ing of  this  program  of  physical  education 
will  mean  the  developing  of  a  generation 
that  is  truly  physically  fit. 


BLIND    ALLEYS    AND    A    WAY    OUT 
OF    THEM 


How  the  Proponents  of  New  Educational 

Methods  Are  Seeking  to  Help  Boys 

and  Girls  Prepare  for  Careers 

of  Usefulness 


By  Clarkson  Dye, 

(President  of  the  Vocational  Guidance 

Society  of  California.) 

In  the  South  Seas,  far  below  the  equator, 
you  will  come  unexpectedly  upon  a  beauti- 
ful island.  Spicy  trade  winds  whisper  love 
songs  to  its  tall  palms,  on  balmy,  moon- 
lit nights,  and  breathe  strange  tales  of 
other  climes.  Pellucid  waves  lap  its  coral 
shores ;  its  wild  fowl  scream  a  challenge 
to  the  denizens  of  a  turquoise  sea,  and  the 
lagoon  mirrors  a  peaceful  glade  of  won- 
drous emerald.  A  smiling  people  greet 
you ;  there  is  no  worry  stamped  on  their 
faces,  and  our  feverish  haste  is  unknown 
to  them.  The  traveler  from  colder,  north- 
ern zones  puts  a  label  on  them  at  once — 
"Lazy." 

But  wait  a  moment;  is  he  quite  right? 
There  is  a  palm-thatched  house  of  but  one 
room,  and  we  will  ask  the  dusky  giant 
who  is  cleaning  a  fish  at  a  stream  trick- 
ling beside  his  door. 

"How  do  I  get  my  daily  food?"  For 
answer,  he  points  to  the  banana  and  bread- 
fruit trees  about  him ;  to  the  little  patch 
of  vegetables,  and  to  the  sparkling  sea  be- 
yond the  reef. 
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"Clothes?"  He  smiles  again  as  he  fingers 
two  vividly-colored  yards  of  cotton  breech- 
clout  about  his  loins,  and  points  to  his  ■ 
wife's  attire  of  a  single  garment.  The 
naked  children  at  play  have  never  seen 
a  romper  or  a  pinafore. 

"But,"  the  puzzled  traveler  persists,  "how 
about  all  the  time  you  waste?  They  work 
eight  and  twelve  hours  a  day  in  my  coun- 
try ;  you  can't  have  much  saved  up  for  a 
rainy  day." 

"Are  your  men  any  happier  for  it?"  the 
native  asks. 

No  such  puzzle  confronts  this  man  as 
confronts  those  in  the  traveler's  country. 
Civilization's  intricate  economic  problems 
do  not  reach  him,  nor  is  he  without  definite 
standards  of  conduct,  achievement,  and  a 
future.  Let  us  compare  the  South  Sea 
islander  with  another,  all  too  common  type, 
we  meet  amidst  the  5:15  commuters;  a 
man  with  more  intelligence,  more  educa- 
tion, more  varied  experiences,  and  with  a 
family  tree  that  goes  back  to  the  oft  quoted 
William  the  Conqueror. 

Smith  lives  in  the  surburb  of  a  large  Amer- 
ican city,  arises  at  half-past  five,  is  at  work 
at  eight,  and  industriously  copies  figures 
from  one  book  to  another  all  day  long. 
As  seven  p.  m.  he  is  at  home  again.  Tired? 
Yes,  but  just  the  same  you  will  see  him 
don  overalls  after  dinner,  working  on  an 
electrical  device  in  his  work-shop  base- 
ment. 

"Get  Happiness  Out  of  Your  Work, 

or  You  Will  Never  Know  What  Real 

Happiness  Is." 

He  is  whistling  a  merry  tune — its  the 
first  time  he  has  whistled  all  day — and  the- 
noise  of  his  lathe  hums  an  accompaniment. 
He  is  nearly  fifty,  gets  $95  a  month,  and 
daily  prays  that  nothing  will  separate  him 
from  his  position  until  the  children  are 
out  of  school,  anyway.  He  has  faithfully 
worked  for  his  firm  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  looks  up  from  his  work  as  a 
neighbor  drops  in.  Neighbor  Andrews  is 
just  a  little  better  off  than  our  friend,  and 
consequently  looked  up  to.  Andrews  lives 
in  a  better  house,  does  not  get  to  work 
until  nine  and  cherishes  a  secret  hope  of 
buying  a  Ford,  some  day,  on  the  install- 
ment plan.  He  actually  works  in  a  Bank, 
and  gets  all  of  $150  a  month ! 

Andrews  is  no  longer  a  young  man.  He 
.dresses  well,  and  belongs  to  two  scientific 
societies ;  he  has  sung  bass  in  the  choir 
since  the  church  moved  into  its  new  con- 
crete structure,  and  is  active  in  the  district 
improvement  association.  He  has  incau- 
tiously leaned  on  the  work-bench,  and  flicks 
some  brass  filings  from  his  sleeve.  Under 
his  arm  is  a  portfolio  of  botanical  speci- 
mens, and  a  foreign-looking  letter  is 
clasped  tight  in  his  hand.  His  eyes  are 
gleaming  with  suppressed  excitement. 

"Here,  Charley,"  he  says,  unfolding  the 
letter,  "you  understand  French ;  what's  all 
this   about?" 

So  Charley  closes  the  lever  on  his  ma- 
chine, adjusts  his  glasses  and  glances  over 
the  letter.  He  gives  an  exclamation: 
"Why,  old  man,  you  must  have  made  a  dis- 
covery! It  seems  as  if  some  of  those 
French  savants  must  think  you're  a  real 
wiz.  What  is  this  plant  you  have  classi- 
fied? .  .  .  And  they  want  a  paper  from 
you  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Bontanical  Society  of  Copenhagen  on  plant 
ancestry — .  .  .  must  be  finished  by  the 
28th  .  .  .  ask  if  you  can  attend,  say  ...    !". 

"Ah,"  says  Andrews,  his  first  exultation 


now  merging  into  pride.  "So  I  was  right, 
after  all.  You  see,  a  fellow  down  in  Mex- 
ico sent  a  little  aromatic  weed  to  one  of 
the  professors  in  Cambridge.  He  worked 
on  it,  and  then  it  went  on  to  other  author- 
ities, but  none  of  them  could  either  classify 
it  or  explain  its  presence  in  a  far-away 
Mexican  pueblo.  It  was  baffling;  an  iso- 
lated specimen,  found  nowhere  else  on  this 
continent.  I  had  read  about  the  matter  and 
asked  for  a  chance  at  it.  When  the  speci- 
men came  to  me,  I  surely  went  to  it;  class 
after  class  I  went  over,  locality  after  local- 
ity. I  searched  in  all  the  books  I  could 
find^and  then  I  hit  it!  I  figured  that  it 
was  a  hybrid  (for  pollen  will  blow)  mixing 
a  Chinese  hibiscus  rosa  sinensis,  from  the 
upper  Yang  Tse  Kiang  river,  and  one  of 
the  common  weeds  of  Mexico.  Seeds  must 
have  come  from  the  Orient  in  some  pack- 
ing of  tea,  or  crockery;  this  evidently  took 
root,  grew,  and  flowered,  and  some  near- 
by flower  of  this  weed  nourished  its  pollen. 
The  result  is  this  queer  hybrid,  joining 
the  flora  of  distant  parts  of  the  world — 
it's  as  positive  and  clear  as  can  be,  and  I'm 
glad  I  placed  it,  after  all  my  work.  But 
say,  I  can't  write  any  papers  these  days. 
The  auditors  are  at  the  bank  and  it  will  be 
night  and  day  with  me  for  some  time,  with 
a  lot  of  other  night  work,  after  that,  on  the 
books.  Bread  and  butter  first,  you  know, 
old  man.  Bookkeeping  is  my  business,  and 
botany  is  my  avocation ;  I  can't  support  a 
family  on  my  collection  of  botanical  speci- 
mens.   Good  night." 

Weighing  Profits  and  Losses 

So  our  friend  Smith  steals  a  few  hours 
to  work  o'  nights  and  holidays  to  do  the 
thing  he  can  do  best  of  all,  his  beloved  elec- 
tricity, from  a  business  which  he  works  at 
in  detestation,  which  is  poorly  paid,  and 
which  employs  the  smallest,  meanest  part 
of  his  intellect.  Andrews  gives  to  the  bank 
most  of  his  energy  (which  work  a  thousand 
men  could  do  as  well)  which  has  given  him 
but  ordinary  remuneration,  while  the  best 
part  of  his  mind  and  enthusiasm  is  al- 
lowed but  spare  moments  in  which  to  ex- 
press itself.  Neither  of  these  two  men 
"get  their  happiness  out  of  their  work," 
and  the  world  is  the  loser,  as  well  as  them- 
selves. 

The  South  Sea  islander  has  no  such 
problem  as  the  one  which  confronts  Smith 
and  Andrews,  or  today  confronts  the  boys 
and  girls  of  our  nation  who  would  avoid 
the  barren,  daily  output  of  these  men. 
Both  of  these  men  have  children,  and  it  is 
these,  and  the  children  of  men  like  them, 
which  now  must  be  looked  after. 

One-eleventh  of  America's  children  of 
school  ag'e  are  at  work  without  either  trade 
or  technical  school  training,  or  adequate  gen- 
eral education.  Every  year  a  million  child- 
ren leave  some  sort  of  schooling  and  go  to 
work.  The  question  is  this :  Shall  we  con- 
tinue to  let  the  bulk  of  them  go  out  into 
life  to  follow  careers,  at  haphazard,  and 
finally  end  in  the  blind  alleys  of  employ- 
ment, like  Smith  and  Andrews;  orshall  we 
treat  the  valuable  human  resources  of  our 
nation  as  the  farmer  treats  his  lands,  and 
plant  the  things  which  will  yield  most 
abundantly?  Some  of  these  days  the  na- 
tion will  decree  that  that  education  which 
does  not  prepare  for  a  career  of  useful- 
ness is  a  sham ;  that  the  teacher  who  does 
not  discover  and  foster  and  ultimately  de- 
velop the  best  in  his  pupils  is  a  failure ;  that 
a  properly  trained  child  means  a  more  con- 
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tented  adult,  a  better  citizen  and  a   mem- 
ber of  a  more  intelligent  electorate. 

A  way  out  of  the  blind  alleys  of  life  has 
been  discovered.  European  countries  had 
focussed  their  best  minds  on  the  problem, 
and  many  of  our  Eastern  States  have  fol- 
lowed  Europe's  example.  The  results 
speak  for  themselves.  When  a  system  of 
education  will  reduce  the  penitentiaries 
two-fifths,  as  it  did  in  England;  when  Ger- 
many's  ability  to  withstand  successfully  the 
combined  attacks  of  enemies  on  all  sides 
for  two  years  is  directly  traced  to  her  edu- 
cational system  of  the  young;  when  it  is 
realized  that  for  every  dollar  spent  wisely 
to  inaugurate  these  reforms,  gratifying  in- 
terest has  poured  in  for  generations,  then 
we  must  admit  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing worth  while  here. 

None  will  deny  that  it  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  attempt.  Germany  took  fifteen 
years  to  experiment  before  she  began  to 
see  results.  Many  communities  in  this 
country  have  tried  various  plans  to  this 
end,  and  are  still  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
lem;  but  the  general  idea  persists  in  stay- 
ing: an  intelligent  system  of  vocational 
training  and  guidance  is  the  surest  way  to 
prepare  the  child  for  a  useful  career  in  after 
life. 

There  have  been  introduced  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  at  this  session  various 
bills  for  school  courses  of  vocational  educa- 
tion and  guidance.  These  bills  happily  come 
up  at  a  time  when  President  Wilson  signed 
congressional  bills  providing  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  help  all  the  States  in  starting 
and  maintaining  such  schools  with  millions 
of  dollars  yearly.  When  the  national  Gov- 
ernment realizes  the  importance  of  this  step 
and  pledges  its  aid,  we  surely  must  know 
that  its  foundation  means  more  than  a  fad, 
and  that  deep  economic  needs  had  been 
probed  beforehand. 

A   Nation's  Human  Resources   Its 
Greatest  Asset 

What  is  to  be  the  character  of  the 
schools,  some  may  ask;  what  is  this  "voca- 
tional" education,  and  training?  Meyer 
Bloomfield  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  of 
Boston  and  Harvard  University  has  de- 
plored the  use  of  this  word  "vocational." 
Call  is  OCCUPATIONAL,  he  pleads,  so 
the  masses  will  understand  that  it  means 
something  that  affects  them  all.  First,  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  present  Vo- 
cational Bills  in  the  State  Legislature  are 
( as  the  President  of  a  Woman's  Union  ex- 
pressed it)  "poor  man's  bills."  Less  than 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  children  of  this 
country  ever  graduate  from  the  grammar 
schools.  These  bills  are  designed  to  help 
the  eight-five  per  cent  of  our  children  who 
are  not  able  to  go  to  high  schools  and 
universities.  And  yet.  this  fifteen  per  cent 
lif  the  school  children  receive  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  money  appropriated 
for  education,  while  the  eighty-five  per  cent 
(inly  receive  a  scant  quarter  of  the  school 
moneys.  A  careful  survey  made  in  this 
city  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Collegiate 
Alumnae  showed  that  out  of  one  hundred 
children  who  start  at  its  elementary  schools, 
mil  yone  is  in  the  graduating  class  at  the 
high  school! 

So  it  is  to  help  this  large  class  of  chil- 
dren. tli.it  vocational  education  is  now 
called  in.  Under  the  system  now  provided 
for  by   the  bills  in   the   Legislature,  a  boy 


and  girl  is  regarded,  while  at  school,  in  a 
light  quite  different  from  in  the  past.  The 
child  henceforth  should  be  considered  as 
we  consider  our  investments,  and  the 
child's  schooling  only  should  be  consid- 
ered in  its  relation  to  the  demands  of  after 
life.  Purely  academic  and  cultural  studies 
will  have  their  place  under  the  new  sys- 
tem, and  those  who  desire  to  specialize 
on  them  will  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  BUT, 
such  studies  shall  not  henceforth  be  deemed 
to  constitute  adequate  education  for  those 
children  who  will  have  no  opportunity  to 
get  more  than  a  smattering  of  them  be- 
fore leaving  school.  Every  boy  and  girl 
will,  under  the  provisions  of  these  new 
laws,  have  a  chance  before  leaving  gram- 
mar school  to  learn  about  some  kind  of  an 
occupation,  or  occupations,  and  to  prepare 
for  that  occupation  while  at  school.  All 
children  (and  adults)  who  are  already  at 
work  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  the  higher  branches  of  the  business 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  to  make 
up  for  any  deficiencies  in  general  education. 
Perhaps  a  boy  or  girl,  or  an  adult,  finds 
himself  or  herself  working  at  a  job  in  which 
they  see  little  advancement  ahead,  and 
in  which  they  are  obvious  misfits.  There  is 
'provision  in  these  laws  for  such  as  these, 
so  that  they  can  find  a  way  out,  and  ulti- 
mately be  working  at  the  better  jobs. 

One  of  the  objections  constantly  heard  to 
this  new  system  is  that  it  implies  a  narrow 
specialization ;  that  there  is  no  provision 
made  for  the  finer  side  of  life;  that  it  will 
create  a  large  class  of  men  and  women 
unlettered,  ill-informed  upon  aught  save 
in  the  confines  of  one  occupation.  This 
was  best  answered  by  the  head  of  one  of 
the  most  successful  vocational  schools  in 
America. 

"If  we  turn  out  a  plumber,"  he  said,  "he 
will  be  a  cultured  plumber,  and  be  able  to 
successfully  hold  his  own  in  any  group  of 
people.  But,  besides  that,  he  will  be  a 
successful  man,  a  contented  man,  and  have 
standards  that  will  make  you  glad  to  know 
him." 

There  is  a  dismal  army  of  men  and 
-women  inarching  silently,  resignedly, 
through  life — the  misfits.  You  will  find 
them  at  desks,  behind  counters,  on  farms, 
at  sea,  in  the  great  transporation  com- 
panies, in  jails  and  penitentiaries,  and  asy- 
lums. Is  it  not  worth  while  to  try  to  stop 
coming  generations  from  joining  it?  We 
think  so. 


CALIFORNIA  CLUB 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Education  Committee,  and  of  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Drama  and  Literature  Sections, 
a  group  reading  of  "Androcles  and  the 
Lion,"  by  Bernard  Shaw,  was  given  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  March  fourteenth, 
by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Stadtmuller,  Mrs.  Edwin 
Cox,  Mrs.  H.  Wynne,  Mrs.  E.  V.  D.  John- 
son, Mrs.  W.  A.  Hammond,  and  the  Misses 
Emily  Wade  and  F.  Stull. 

On  the  second  Tuesdays  of  the  month, 
the  Education  Committee  has  charge  of 
the  program,  Mr.  Arthur  Street  giving 
them  a  resume  of  the  current  events  of  the 
month.  Two  Thursdays  a  month  are  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  the  pictures  in  the 
l'alace  of  Fine  Arts,  this  activity  being  di- 
rected by  the  art  section,  Mrs.  James  Cra  v- 
ford,    chairman. 


SANTA  CRUZ  BRANCIFORTE  CLUB 

The  Branciforte  Parent-Teacher  Club  re- 
ently  held  a  very  interesting  social  meeting 
at  the  school  building,  with  an  attendance 
of  forty-two  members.  It  being  a  celebra- 
tion of  Child  Welfare  day,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Berne 
spoke  on  the  Montessori  method.  For  a 
number  of  years  Mrs.  Berne  has  been  a 
student  of  educational  methods  for  young 
children.  Prior  to  her  marriage,  Mrs. 
Berne  was  a  primary  teacher  in  a  New 
York  school.  Some  time  ago  she  seized 
the  opportunity  to  study  directly  under  Dr. 
Montessori.  Mrs.  M.  A.  MacKenzie  fol- 
lowed with  a  short  talk  on  the  "Purity 
Movement"  in  the  school  and  home,  outlin- 
ing a  plan  to  be  introduced  into  the  schools. 


PARENT-TEACHER  CLUB  NOTES 
Grant  Wide  Awakes 

The  Grant  Wide  Awakes  held  their  regu- 
lar business  meeting  Thursday  afternoon  at 
the  Grant  School  auditorium,  with  a  large 
attendance.  The  club  voted  to  install  two 
sets  of  new  playground  equipment. 

Hundred   at    Supper 

.Friday  evening,  March  9,  the  Branciforte 
Parent-Teacher  Club  gave  a  supper,  the  re- 
ceipts of  which  were  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  handball  court.  Over  100 
sat  down  to  the  tables.  The  tables  were 
decorated  in  green  and  shamrock  and  a 
large  American  flag  was  wound  around  the 
center  pillar.  The  music  was  furnished  by 
the  school  Edison  phonograph. 
Many  Reports  Given  at  P.  T.  Federation 

The  Federation  of  Parent-Teacher  Clubs 
held  a  most  interesting  meeting  Monday 
afternoon  at  thte  public  library,  Mrs.  Lilly 
Pierce  presiding.  About  forty  delegates 
were  present. 

An  invitation  was  read  from  the  Califor- 
nia Congress  of  Mothers,  urging  presi- 
dents and  delegates  of  the  different  clubs 
■to  be  present  at  the  State  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Sacramento  May  25-27.  Railroad 
rates  of  a  fare  and  a  third  can  be  obtained. 

Mrs.  Lilly  Pierce  and  Mrs.  Holmes  were 
elected  delegates  from  the  federation.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  next  con- 
gress held  in  Santa  Cruz.  The  second  dis- 
trict meeting  will  be  held  in  Oakland  April 
12-13. 

The  president  invited  the  federation  offi- 
cers and  federation  chairmen  of  depart- 
ments to  be  her  guests  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  March  27,  at  her  home,  75  Park 
street. 


SOQUEL     PARENT-TEACHER     CLUB 

HOLDS  INTERESTING  AND 

NOVEL   MEETING 

The  Soquel  Parent-Teachers'  Club  held 
one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  of 
the  year  last  Tuesday  night,  March  6,  when 
the  public  library  was  taxed  to  its  greatest 
seating  and  standing  capacity. 

President  Mrs.  Horatio  Angel  presided 
over  the  regular  business  of  the  club.  Mrs. 
A.  Smith  gave  a  very  thorough  and  inter- 
esting report  of  the  federation,  which  she 
attended  in  Santa  Cruz.  Mrs.  Pierce,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  of  Parent-Teacher 
Clubs,  was  present  ancT  spoke  very  enthusi- 
astically of  the  P.-T.  work. 

The  greater  part  of  the  evening  was 
taken   up   by   demonstrations   of  the   Girls' 
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Camp  Fire  work  under  Miss  Myrna  Lowell 
and  the  Boy  Scout  work  under  Mr.  A. 
Smith.  Miss  Lowell  gave  a  most  instruc- 
tive and  interesting"  talk  on  the  history  and 
meaning  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls'  work. 
Mr.  Smith  told  of  the  Boy  Scout  work — 
what  it  meant  to  boys  and  something  of 
the  real  aims  and  purposes  of  the  scout 
work. 

Camp  Fire  Girls 
The  Camp  Fire  Girls,  seated  on  the  floor 
in  a  circle  before  the  large  open  fireplace 
with  only  a  flickering  firelight  to  light  the 
room,  made  a  very  beautiful  picture.  Here 
the  girls  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  Cere- 
monial Council  Fire,  singing  their  camp 
fire  songs  and  dancing". 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CONGRESS 
OF   MOTHERS 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Congress  of  Mothers  was  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  February  the 
twenty-eighth,  in  one  of  the  justices'  courts 
at  the  City  Hall.  Reports  of  chairmen  of 
committees  filled  the  session.  Among 
those  who  reported  for  their  committees 
were  Mrs.  A:  E.  Graupner,  on  Kindergar- 
tens;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Harker,  on  Education; 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Graham,  on  Recreation ;  Miss 
Musto,  on  the  Dental  Clinic;  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Edler,  on  Hygiene,  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Richard- 
son, on  Legislation.  The  bill  for  physical 
education,  number  599,  Senate,  came  up  for 
endorsement,  and  was  unanimously  en- 
dorsed by  the  members  of  the  association. 
The  bill  for  the  extending  of  the  age  of  the 
working  child  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
of   which    Mrs.    Richardson    is    chairman. 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Congress  will 
be  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  March 
the  twenty-eighth.  Reports  from  the  presi- 
dents of  the  affiliated  clubs  will  be  read, 
and  two  addresses  made  by  Miss  Brookman, 
who    will    outline    the    work    of    the    Girls' 

Club,  and  by  ???? ,  who 

will  discuss  Visual  Instruction.  At  the 
meeting  in  April,  the  annual  election  will 
be  held.  *       #       * 

PRESIDENT'S  MEETING 

At  the  call  of  the  president  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Mothers,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tomlinson,  a 
meeting  of  the  presidents  of  the  various 
affiliated  clubs  was  arranged  for  Friday, 
March  the  sixteenth,  at  the  Hotel  Ramona. 

The  arrival  in  California  of  Mrs.  Milton 
P.  Higgins,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers,  enlarged  the  meeting, 
which  was  intended  as  a  purely  business 
session,  into  a  larger  and  more  social  oc- 
casion. The  affair  took  the  form  of  a  re- 
ception to  Mrs.  Higgins,  Mrs.  H.  N.  Row- 
ell,  the  president  of  the  State  Congress  of 
Mothers,  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Whitman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Second  District  Congress,  as- 
sisting Mrs.  Tomlinson  and  Mrs.  Frank  H. 
Harris  to  receive  the  guests.  Mrs.  Higgins 
gave  an  interesting  survey  of  the  work  of 
the  National  Congress,  making  a  plea  for 
a  definite  center  in  Washington  as  head- 
quarters for  the  organization.  Mrs.  Hig- 
gins outlined  the  scope  of  the  work,  put- 
ting the  child  in  the  center  of  all  mother- 
club  activity.  She  defined  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  as  the  stepping-stone 
of  the  young,  ignorant  or  absorbed  mother 
into  life,  and  outlined  the  method  of  grad- 
ual advancement  into  civic  activity. 
*       *       * 

McKINLEY  SCHOOL 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the 
McKinley    School,    Castro    between    Four- 
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teenth  and  Henry  streets,  met  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  March  the  twenty-first,  Mrs. 
Sheehan  presiding'.  The  program  was  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Noyes,  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee,  and  of  Miss  Butler, 
chairman  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  Pro- 
tection Committee.  Miss  Gail  Laughlin 
gave  a  short  talk  on  the  Community  Prop- 
erty law,  and  the  bill  being  pushed  by  the 
Women's  Legislative  Council  and  affiliat- 
ed organizations ;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Culver  fol- 
lowed with  a  comprehensive  address  on 
the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  Mrs.  A. 
N.  Tomlinson,  president  of  the  Congress 
of  Mothers,  gave  a  digest  of  the  message 
to  the  clubs  from  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Hig- 
gins, one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Na- 
tional   Congress    of   Mothers. 

FREMONT  SCHOOL 

The  regular  March  meeting  of  the  Par- 
ent-Teacher Association  of  the  Fremont 
School,  McAllister  between  Baker  and 
Broderick  streets,  occurred  on  Friday, 
March  second.  Mrs.  Blum  gave  a  spirited 
talk  on  the  Physical  Education  bill,  scor- 
ing the  bills  which  would  attempt  to  make 
military  training  compulsory  in  the  high 
schools  of  California.  The  April  meeting 
will  be  postponed  until  April  thirteenth, 
because  of  the  vacation  weeks.  The  pro- 
gram is  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Baer. 

Mrs.  Weinstock,  chairman  of  the  pub- 
licity committee,  has  issued  a  note  of 
thanks  to  all  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  association  who  assisted  in  making 
their  recent  theatre  party  a  financial  suc- 
cess. At  this  affair,  the  dental  clinic  film 
was  again  shown,  and  proved  again  a  win- 
ner. The  theatre  party  netted  a  gratifying' 
sum   for  the   treasury   of   the   organization. 

PARKSIDE  SCHOOL 

The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Parkside 
School,      Thirtieth     avenue     and     Taraval 


street,  met  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  March 
the  thirteenth,  Mrs.  Lamey  presiding.  It 
was  a  business  session,  time  being  devoted 
to  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Second  District 
Congress  of  Mothers,  to  be  held  at  Hotel 
Oakland  on  April  twelfth  and  thirteenth. 
The  sum  of  five  dollars  was  voted  to  be 
given  the  philanthropy  committee  of  the 
San  Francisco  Congress  of  Mothers. 

LAGUNA  HONDA  SCHOOL 

The  Parent-Teachers'  Association  of  the 
Laguna  Honda  School  met  regularly  on 
Wednesday,  March  seventh,  at  the  school, 
Twenty-seventh  avenue  and  Irving  street, 
Mrs.  James  E.  Warrick,  the  new  president, 
in  .the  chair.  On  the  recommendation  of 
Mrs.  George  Wale,  chairman  of  education, 
two  important  measures  were  endorsed; 
the  Prendergast-Luce  bill,  which  would 
standardize  and  make  compulsory  physical 
education  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the 
state,  and  the  school  bond  issue  of  $7,500,- 
000,  $65,000  of  which  is  needed  for  addi- 
tions and  improvements  at  the  Laguna 
Honda   School. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Jones,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  was  the  speaker  of 
the  afternoon.  She  rated  parenthood  as  an 
important  factor  of  the  education  of  the 
child,  and  the  backyard  as  an  important 
adjunct  of  the  home.  Mr.  George  Gallgher, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  fol- 
lowed with  a  brief  appeal  for  new  school 
building's  and  other  physical  improvements. 
A  pupil  of  the  school,  Miss  Muriel  Neu, 
contributed    a    paino   solo. 

Announcements  were  made  of  the  date 
of  the  March  tea  to  be  held  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Victor  Etienne,  when  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Morrow  would  speak  on  "Authorship,"  and 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Parnassus  Delphian 
Club  at  the  Affiliated  Colleges  Museum  on 
March    twenty-seventh,    when   the    Laguna 
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Honda  Club  would  be  the  guest  of  the 
Delphians;  and  of  the  fifth  annual  wild- 
flower  show,  and  free  distribution  of  dahlia 
bulbs  For  Wednesday.  April  eleventh,  at 
2:30  o'clock.         *      *      * 

COLUMBUS  SCHOOL 
The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Columbus 
School,  Twelfth  a'venue  between  Kirkham 
and  Lawtoh  streets,  met  on  Friday,  the  six- 
teenth. Mrs,  J.  E.  Holmes  presided.  Miss 
L.misa  McDermott,  expert  school  gardener, 
and  a  teacher  at  the  Glen  Park  School, 
spoke  of  "School  Gardens."  Miss  Dorothy 
Vogelsang,  principal  of  the  Columbus 
School,  is  also  an  enthsuiastic  school  gar- 
dener, and  has  the  earnest  support  of  the 
parents   in   her   furthering  of  the  beauty  of 

the   school   setting. 

*  *       * 

POLYTECHNIC    HIGH    SCHOOL 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  of  the  Polytechnic 
High  School  was  held  on  Monday  after- 
noon, March  the  nineteenth.  Dr.  Harriet 
Randall  Flanders  gave  the  address,  her 
topic  being  "Adolescent  Youth."  Reports 
completed  an   interesting  session. 

The  members  of  this  active  organization 
are  arranging  a  combined  Mothers'  Club 
meeting  and  a  students'  rally  for  the  April 
session,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  sixteenth. 
The  cadets  of  the  school  will  be  exploited 
on  this  occasion,  and  a  presentation  of  a 
pennant  will  be  a  feature  of  the  program. 

In  April,  a  parents'  dance  is  to  be  given 
by  this  association,  old-fashioned  dances 
to  be  participated  in  by  both  parents  and 
pupils.     The   date  is  to  be   announced. 

*  *       * 

EMERSON  SCHOOL 

The  Parent  Teacher  Association  of  the 
Emerson  School,  Pine  street  near  Divisa- 
dero,  met  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  March 
seventh.  Mrs.  Dickhoff  presided,  in  the 
absence  of  Mrs.  Frank  Anderson,  the  pres- 
ident. Mrs.  Enwing  was  elected  secretary. 
The  entertainment  feature  was  a  group  of 
recitations  by  Miss  Wilhelmina  Rodgers. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
school   on   the  afternoon  of  April  fourth. 

SAN   FRANCISCO    STATE   NORMAL 
SCHOOL 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the 
San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  held  a 
most  enjoyable  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of 
.March  the  eighth  in  the  school  auditorium. 
After  a  short  business  meeting,  when  the 
appointments  of  Mrs.  Edward  Rainey  as 
vice-president  and  of  Mrs.  James  T.  Wat- 
kins  as  treasurer  were  ratified  by  the  club, 
the  program  was  put  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Smith,  the  supervisor  of  dramatics.  Mrs. 
Smith  explained  the  scope  and  hope  of  the 
work  of  the  dramatic  department,  in  that 
the  intention  was  not  the  training  of  ama- 
teur actors  and  actresses,  but  the  assisting 
df  the  power  of  expression  and  of  visual- 
ization, the  helping  of  concentration,  execu- 
tive ability,  swift  thinking,  of  response;  of 
the  graces  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the 
body.  Her  talk  was  dramatically  illustrat- 
ed by  the  children  who  gave  scenes  of  com- 
pleted work,  of  unfinished  work,  and  last 
of  spontaneous  work.  Quite  a  remarkable 
bit  of  work  was  the  immediate  dramatiza- 
tion and  presentation  of  a  story  told  the 
children  by  a  member  of  the  club.  A  de- 
bate on  "California  wet  or  dry"  added  to 
the  triumphs  of  the  work  at  the  Normal 
School.  Miss  Marris,  a  new  member  of 
the   faculty,  concluded   the  program    wit?i   a 


short  talk  on  a  new  feature  of  the  Normal 
School  work.  A  practical  solution  of  as- 
sisting the  girls  to  work  their  way  through 
school  is  the  new  trade  room,  where  girls 
are  trained  to  sew  and  cut  for  orders,  and 
imany  pretty  little  garments  have  already 
been  evolved  and  sold.  The  solution  may 
lie  a  broader  one  than  many  an  innocent 
girlish  brain  dreams,  as  the  supply  of  teach- 
ers already  exceeds  the  demands. 

A  LETTER  TO  LEGISLATORS  FROM 
THE    CALIFORNIA    CONGRESS    OF 
MOTHERS   AND   PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION 

March  1,   1917. 
Dear  Sir : 

The  California  Congress  of  Mothers  and 
Parent-Teachers  Associations,  an  organiza- 
tion devoting  its  energies  solely  to  child 
welfare,  has  over  500  associations  with  more 
than  20,000  active  members. 

We  would  respectfully  recommend  to 
your  attention  the  following  action  of  our 
State  Executive  Board  regarding  certain 
educational  measures  now  before  your  com- 
mittee. 

1.  Physical  Education  for  all  children 
has  long  been  one  of  the  ideals  of  our  or- 
ganization. Hence  we  are  much  gratified 
that  there  are  now  before  you  such  meas- 
ures as  Senate  bills  599  and  895,  and  favor 
such  a  merger  of  these  as  will  insure  to 
all  children  of  the  public  schools : 

(a)  careful  physical  examination  by  qual- 
ified  and    competent   persons; 

(b)  corrective  and  developmental  phys- 
ical exercises  under  thoroughly  trained  su- 
pervisors ; 

(c)  instruction  in  laws  of  health  and 
care  of  the  body; 

(d)  strictly  sanitary  surroundings. 

2.  Vocational  Education :  We  endorse 
Senate  bill  326.  We  urge  legislation  at  this 
session  to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  Federal  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Law,  so  that  California's  young  peo- 
ple may  as  soon  as  possible  begin  to  benefit 
thereby. 

3.  Increased  Revenue  for  Elementary 
Schools.     (Resolution  inclosed.) 

4.  Two  separate  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  blind  and  deaf  children,  with  the 
entrance  age  at  three  years. 

5.  Adequate  Support  of  University  Ex- 
tension Division.     (Resolution  inclosed.) 

Respectfully  yours, 
MRS.   H.    N.   ROWELL, 

President. 
MRS.  LEWIS  B.  AVERY, 

Rec.  Secy. 
Resolution 
Whereas,  Since  the  abolition  of  the  poll 
tax  the  elementary  schools  have  been  great- 
hampered  by  the  loss  of  income,  terms 
have  been  shortened,  necessary  improve- 
ments   blocked,    teachers    handicapped    for 
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lack  of  equipment,  the  loss  to  the  elemen- 
tary schools  last  year  being  $180,000,  this 
year  at  least  $200,000;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  California  Congress 
of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions recommends  that  each  individual  club 
urge  upon  its  Senator  and  Assemblyman 
that  the  State  school  fund  be  increased  to 
not  less  than  twenty  dollars  for  each  child 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

*       *       * 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RECORDS  IN  SHORTHAND 
BROKEN 

The  remarkable  progress  made  in  shorthand 
writing  during  the  last  decade  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  results  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Met- 
ropolitan Shorthand  Contest  held  at  the  Mer- 
chants &  Bankers  School,  New  York  City,  on 
January  27,  the  largest  open-to-all-systems  con- 
test ever  held  in  this  country.  Although  only 
students  were  eligible  to  compete,  and  the  ma- 
terial in  both  cases  was  solid  matter,  the  record 
made  by  a  Gregg  writer  in  the  day  school  con- 
test exceeded  by  7.5  words  a  minute  the  high- 
est records  made  by  Sidney  Godfrey,  an  Isaac 
Pitman  writer,  when  he  won  the  International 
Contests  a  few  years  ago. 

The  accuracy  records  made  were  no  less  un- 
usual, a  boy  who  had  but  one  and  one-half  years' 
instruction  making  a  score  of  99.8%  perfect.  He 
had  but  a  single  error.  Another  boy  who  had 
been  in  the  class  but  one  year  had  an  accuracy 
record  of  99.2%. 

In  the  evening  school  contest,  held  at  the 
same  time,  Gregg  writers  won  first,  second  and 
fourth  places.  The  championship  went  to  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Thomson,  of  the  New  York  Evening 
High  School  for  Men.  His  speed  was  118  net 
words   a  minute,   and   his   accuracy  98.33%. 
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SUMMARY     OF     PROCEEDINGS     OF 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

March  12-20,  1917 

The  recent  quarterly  session  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  extended  from 
March  12th  to  20th,  inclusive,  the  longest 
meeting  the  Board  has  ever  held.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  work  of  the  Board 
much  time  was  given  over  to  the  consid- 
eration of  pending  legislation.  Aside  from 
the  actual  reading  and  discussion  of  bills, 
numerous  meetings  were  held  with  legis- 
lative committees  from  various  educational 
bodies,  the  education  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembly,  the  State  Board  of 
Control,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  was  con- 
sumed in  according  visitors  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  verbal  presentation  of  vari- 
ous objects  for  which  the  Board's  approval 
was  sought. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  M.  B.  Harris  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  was  made  public 
during  the  session,  as  well  as  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  T.  S.  Montgomery  of  San  Jose. 

In  connection  with  the  adoption  of  new 
text-books,  it  was  decided  to  give  audience 
to  the  representatives  of  publishers  submit- 
ting texts  in  language  during  the  after- 
noon of  May  18th. 

The  date  for  the  annual  examination  for 
the  High  School  Credential  was  set  for 
June  14,  15  and  16,  the  examination  to  be 
held  in  Sacramento,  Berkeley  and  Los  An- 
geles. 

Authorization  was  granted  Commissioner 
Wood  for  the  publication  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  1916  convention  of  high  school  prin- 
cipals. 

The  High  School  Credential  was  granted 
to  thirty-one  applicants. 

The  Board's  recommendation  for  health 
and  development  certificate  was  granted  to 
three  applicants. 

All  pending  applications  for  life  diplomas 
were  disposed  of. 

A  large  file  of  pending  applications  for 
'State  Credentials  in  Special  Subjects, 
amounting  to  nearly  200,  were  disposed  of. 

The  entire  list  of  accredited  life  diplomas 
and  life  certificates  of  other  states  was  abol- 
ished. 

Commissioner  Snyder  was  granted  leave 
of  absence  and  authorization  to  visit  and 
inspect  a  number  of  vocational  schools  of 
eastern  states  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  administration  of  the  funds  to  be 
received  from  the  United  States  under  the 
Smith-Hughes   law. 

The  following  resolution  referring  to  the 
Smith-Lever  fund  was  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  since  the  Smith-Lever 
"fund,  provided  jointly  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  various  states  of  the 
Union,  was  designed  largely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  project  work  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  among  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18  years, 
and  since  the  other  states  of  the  Union 
are  so  using  it,'  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, approving  and  endorsing  the  work 
already  done  in  the  secondary  schools  by 
means  of  this  fund  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California 
(the  authorized  distributors  of  the  fund) 
appreciates  the  recent  extension  of  project 
work  to  the  children  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  urges  all  elementary  teachers 
and  school  boards  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  co-operate  with  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture of  the  State  University  in  order 
that  the  children  of  elementary  school  age 
may  receive  the  advantages  provided  for 
in  this  law." 


Retirement  Board  Business 

The  Finance  Committee  was  authorized 
to  purchase  a  certain  parcel  of  bonds  rec- 
ommended by  the  State  Board  of  Control, 
at  par  value  of  $170,000,  plus  accrued  in- 
terest and   premiums. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  Board,  to  govern  procedure  in  con- 
nection with  future  applications  for  the  re- 
tirement salary : 

"Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering the  retirement  salary  law,  the 
service  of  a  teacher  returning  to  the  pro- 
fession after  a  term  of  absence  therefrom 
will  not  be  considered  unless  such  service 
has  been  full-time  teaching  and  has  been 
rendered  under  valid  contract  for  the  full 
school  year  in  the  district  where  employed, 
and  at  a  salary  not  less  than  the  usual 
salary  of  the  other  regularly  employed  full- 
time  teachers  of  the  county  or  city  and 
county. 

"Resolved,  That  for  the  purposes  of  the 
administration  of  section  14  of  the  retire- 
ment salary  law,  old  age  and  resulting 
feebleness  shall  not  be  considered  a  valid 
ground  for  retirement  for  disability.  Sec- 
tion 13  manifestly  is  intended  to  provide 
for  teachers  who  have  actually  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  profession.  Section  14 
is  intended  only  to  protect  teachers  dur- 
ing periods  of  unexpected,  specific  disabil- 
ity, until  physically  able  to  resume  the 
practice  of  their  profession. 

"Resolved,  That  for  the  purposes  of  the 
administration  of  sections  13  and  14  of  the 
retirement  salary  law,  no  return  to  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  of  California  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  qualifying  the  individual  to  come 
under  the  terms  of  the  law  unless  the 
teacher  may  reasonably  expect  to  serve  a 
sufficient  number  of  full-time  teaching  years 
in  the  schools  of  California  to  retire  for 
the  full  period  of  thirty  years'  service.  Re- 
turn to  teaching  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
tiring for  disability  cannot  be  considered  a 
return  in  good  faith  to  the  profession  of 
teaching." 

Retirement  salaries  of  $500  per  annum 
were  granted  to  the  following  persons : 

Amy  A.  Armstrong,  Los  Angeles ;  Wal- 
ter M.  Creed,  Seiad  Valley ;  Elizabeth  Dan- 
forth,  Truckee ;  Emma  Debnam,  Stockton ; 
Ida  Grimes,  Watsonville ;  Lottie  F.  Grun- 
sky,  Stockton ;  Kate  Hamilton,  Pasadena ; 
Levi  F.  Herrod,  Atwater;  Augusta  Hilde- 
brandt,  Los  Angeles ;  Minda  M.  Johnston, 
Salinas ;  Emily  S.  Loud,  San  Francisco ; 
Thomas  K.  McDowell,  Glenville;  Thomas 
J.  McGrath,  Sierra  City;  Elisabeth  Rogers, 
Areata ;  Duncan  Stirling,  Salinas ;  Chas.  S. 
Thompson,  Pasadena ;  Laura  I.  Thompson, 
Los  Angeles,  S.  D.  Waterman,  Alameda ; 
Sarah  Wayland,  Watsonville. 

Retirement   salaries   under   section   14   of 
the    law    were    granted    to    the    following 
named  applicants : 
Mrs.  Emma  I.  Carter,  Healdsburg.... $333. 33 

Mrs.  Harriet  N.  Deering,  Ukiah 250.00 

Elizabeth  L.   Fredericks,  San  Fran- 
cisco      366.66 

Sarah   Lawson,   Sacramento 483.33 

Mrs.  Lulu  Howard  Windsor,  Wood- 
land     266.66 

The  Board  adjourned  to  meet  in  Fresno 
with  the  Normal  School  presidents  on  May 
14th,  with  the  understanding'  that  the  meet- 
ing would  adjourn  to  Sacramento  at  some 
time  during  the  week,  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  S.  PIXLEY,  Chief  Clerk. 


Opportunities  for  School  Men  and 
Women  to  Own  Their  Own  Busi- 
ness and  Work  for  Themselves. 

The  California  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association,  consisting  of  the  expert 
court  reporters,  in  convention  assem- 
bled at  Los  Angeles  in  July,  1916, 
adopted  a  resolution  advising  the  pub- 
lic school  authorities  of  California,  in 
the  interest  of  their  shorthand  stu- 
dents, to  use  in  their  shorthand  de- 
partment some  shorthand  text-book 
based  upon  Pitmanic  principles,  if 
they  desired   the  best  results. 

This  advice  means  that  in  their  ex- 
pert opinion  all  so-called  light-line 
shorthand  systems  are  inferior  and  in- 
adequate for  first-class  service  and 
should  not  be  used  in  the  public 
schools.  That  none  but  Pitmanic  sys- 
tems should  be  used. 

GALLAGHER-MARSH  SHORT- 
HAND SYSTEM  is  a  California  pro- 
duction and  is  recommended  by  the 
expert  shorthand  reporters  of  Cali- 
fornia as  the  most  highly  improved 
Pitmanic  system  in  existence.  Its 
representatives  are  ready  to  write 
against  the  world. 

How  To  Establish  Your  Own 
Private  School : 

Attend  GALLAGHER-M  A  R  S  H 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE  for  six 
months,  learn  shorthand,  typing  and 
bookkeeping,  procure  a  certifiate  from 
G.  M.  B.  C.  to  teach  its  shorthand 
system  and  the  other  commercial  sub- 
jects and  then  open  a  branch  of  G.  M. 
B.  C.  wherever  you  please  in  Cali- 
fornia, save  and  except  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  and  establish  an  inde- 
pendent private  school  of  your  own. 
The  use  of  the  college  name  will  be 
granted  free  of  expense,  the  only  con- 
dition being  that  you  employ  the 

GALLAGHER-MARSH     SHORT- 
HAND SYSTEM 

When  you  consider  the  fact  that 
you  would  be  permitted  to  use  our 
advertising  matter,  together  with  the 
recommendation  from  the  experts,  and 
have  our  assistance  in  placing  your 
graduates  in  positions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  vicinity,  you  must  be  im- 
pressed with  the  splendid  advantages 
you  would  enjoy  from  such  an  under- 
taking; the  degree  of  your  success 
would  only  be  limited  by  the  popula- 
tion of  the  territory  to  draw  from  and 
your  executive  ability.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  within  two 
years'  time,  should  you  possess  the 
necessary  executive  and  pedagogic 
ability,  your  income  would  exceed  by 
far  the  salary  of  any  high  school  prin- 
cipal in  the  State  of  California.  This 
proposition  leaves  no  room  for  failure 
and  should  command  your  earnest  at- 
tention. Why  work  for  anybody  else 
when  you  can  work  for  yourself? 

If  interested  call  at  or  write  to 
G.  M.  B.  C,  corner  Van  Ness  Ave. 
and  Turk  St.,  and  Mr.  Robt.  F.  Gal- 
lagher will  explain  all  particulars  to 
you. 

This  is  your  opportunity.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  it  NOW. 
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Editorial  Notes 


Experience 

The  editor  has  been  slumming'  in  the  Lane 
Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  We  have 
learned  more  about  single  mastoids,  double 
mastoids,  operating  rooms,  expert  doctors, 
nurses,  food  for  sick  people,  rolling  chairs 
and  dressing  of  wounds,  sympathetic 
friends,  pains  and  then  more  pains,  than 
we  knew  existed.  However,  Spring  is  here 
and  the  jonquils,  and  the  violets  and  lupins, 
and  wild  ferns  on  the  hillside  at  Montara 
and  elsewhere  are  in  bloom  and  the  joy  of 
living  is  intense. 

The  Mob  Spirit 

Dr.  Rav  Wilbur,  president  of  Stanford 
University,  has  whetted  his  tongue  into  a 
sword  and  transformed  his  arms  into  12- 
inch  guns  and  is  doing  strenuous  work  in 
urging  preparedness  for  war.  All  of  the 
students  of  history  who  have  listened  to  the 
siren  voices  of  university  and  college 
philosophers  have  had  anchored  upon  us 
thought  that  war  is  but  the  exuberant 
expression  in  a  systematic  and  scientific 
way  of  the  mob  spirit  of  humanity.  While 
we  appreciate  what  Dr.  Wilbur,  Governor 
Stephens  and  others  say;  yet  we  have  that 
calm  faith  that  some  new  Gideon  will  blow 
h is  horn  and  the  armies  of  Europe  will  be 
disbursed  and  the  Red  Winds  will  cease  to 
blow. 

The  bill  of  Senator  M.  B.  Johnson  of 
Montara,  San  Mateo  County,  Cal,  pro- 
viding that  in  districts  where  there  are 
mure  than  250  voters  that  the  secrecy  of 
the  ballot  must  be  safeguarded  and  the 
election  must  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  Australian  ballot.  This  bill  has 
already  passed  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
and  has  been  signed  by  the  Governor.  Sen- 
ator Johnson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  get- 
ting through  a  number  of  bills  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  schools  and  making  record 
time  in  having  them  become  laws.  A  num- 
ber of  papers  have  made  favorable  editorial 
comments  upon  his  bills  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  school  elections. 

Assemblyman   Frank  L.  Eksward  of  San 

Mateo  County  has  introduced  a  bill  that 
gives  authority  to  the  County  Superin- 
tendent tu  subscribe  for  at  least  two  Jour- 
nals .if  Education  to  be  mailed  to  the  school 
trustees,  published  in  California.  This  bill 
under  its  present  form  would  naturally 
benefit  the  Sierra  Education  Xews  and  the 
Western  Journal  of  Education.    These  jour- 


nals are  published  in  California  and  edited 
for  the  schools  of  California  and  would  be 
of  special  value  to  the  school  trustees  and 
districts  that  are  situated  in  rural  com- 
munities where  libraries  and  other  current 
educational  information  are  not  so  accessi- 
ble as  in  the  larger  and  smaller  cities.  The 
trustees  do  a  great  work  for  the  public 
schools  of  California  and  do  it  without  pay. 
Xo  law  is  good  unless  public  sentiment  is 
back  of  it,  and  the  Journal  of  Education  can 
do  much  for  the  creation  of  public  senti- 
ment along  the  line  of  more  efficiency  in 
the  administration  of  the  schools,  and  other 
public  service  administrative  measures.  We 
know,  of  course,  there  are  those  who  are 
drawing  large  salaries  from  the  State  who 
think  that  no  private  enterprise  should  be 
given  any  advantage  by  the  State.  This, 
however,  is  a  wrong  point  of  view.  As 
long  as  the  State  can  levy  taxes  in  a  half 
dozen  different  ways  from  the  production 
of  the  individual  enterprise  so  long  should 
the  small  business  man  be  encouraged. 
Legislation  that  would  help  to  make  his 
business  more  efficient  should  be  instituted 
in  order  that  the  State-  might  more  readily 
receive  its  proportion  of  the  service 'he  ren- 
ders in  his  business  to  the  community  and 
even  to  himself.  The  time,  of  course,  will 
come  when  the  bulletins  and  official  pub- 
lications and  even  Journals  of  Education 
will  be  published  by  the  State  and  there 
will  be  no  longer  need  of  individual  enter- 
prise, but  until  such  time  as  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  fraternalism  prevails,  then  it  is  not 
against  public  policy  that  individual  enter- 
prises of  semi-public  nature  should  receive 
proper  encouragement.  Our  system  of 
State  text  books  and  new  measures  for  the 
purchase  of  supplies  through  purchasing 
agents  and  now  possibly  free  high  school 
texts  and  the  elimination  of  teachers' 
agencies  in  favor  of  State  agencies  will 
take  away  the  natural  income  from  publi- 
cations devoted  to  education.  Therefore, 
this  bill  of  Assemblyman  Eskward,  which 
stands  for  efficiency  in  the  distribution  of 
the  Journal  and  the  collection  of  subscrip- 
tions, should  be  passed.  We  hear  rumors 
that  when  the  Western  Journal  of  Educa- 
.  tion  was  subsidized  that  there  was  scan- 
dal connected  with  it,  but  we  stand  on 
the  records  that  during  the  years  that 
the  Western  Journal  of  Education  was 
supplied  to  the  school  trustees  as  an  offi- 
cial journal  that  a  great  service  was  per- 
formed for  the  State  and  upon  the  record 
of  that  service  we  stand.  It  was  such 
service  that  even  after  the  official  designa- 
tion was  discontinued,  clerks  and  school 
trustees  and  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  have  continued  to  sustain  it  for  the 
past  five  years. 


To  Free  County  Librarians,  Purchasing 
Agents,  City  and  District  Libraries. — Greet- 
ings :  We  ask  you  the  question,  whether 
it  is  fair  or  not,  that  your  local  dealer,  that 
the  jobber,  that  the  wholesaler  and  that  the 
publishers  of  books  be  required  to  bid  for 
the  business  connected  with  the  State,  and 
forced  by  competition  to  do  business  with- 
out profit.  Have  you  ever  thought  that 
books  are  published  at  a  regular  price,  that 
a  regular  discount  is  offered,  that  if  you 
want  such  and  such  a  book  that  you  should 
get  it  either  through  your  local  dealer  or 
by  any  other  avenue,  that  you  desire,  with- 
out having-  a  half  dozen  different  firms 
spend  days  and  weeks  in  checking  up  your 


lists  and  getting  prices  and  then  wake  up 
and  find  that  the  order  has  been  filled  at  a 
loss  to  some  one.  The  shopping  spirit  on 
the  part  of  a  private  individual  is  all  right 
and  in  many  supplies  that  the  government 
uses  there  is  absolute  necessity  that  bids 
be  secured,  but  a  book  is  a  book,  published 
and  cataloged  at  a  definite  certain  price, 
editions  plainly  marked  and  classified.  It 
has  a  value  that  is  different  from  an  ordi- 
nary commercial  commodity.  Again  the 
local  dealer,  the  publisher,  the  wholesaler 
and  jobber  are  in  business  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  purely  selfishness  and  the  other  is 
public  service.  Upon  the  purely  selfish  side 
is  the  State  and  the  local  community,  as 
the  business  is  taxed  for  all  that  the  traffic 
will  bear  to  pay  the  salaries  and  for  the 
maintaining  of  schools  and  to  pay  into  the 
funds  that  go  to  make  up  the  library 
budget.  Therefore,  it  is  only  asking  a 
square  deal,  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  the 
other  fellow,  that  when  you  need  books 
that  the  man  that  you  deal  with  has  an 
interest  in  public  service  the  same  as  your- 
self. The  administration  of  government 
and  individual  enterprise  must  ever  work 
in  harmony  or  else  we  have  social  revolt. 
So  this  editorial  is  written  not  in  the  way 
of  criticism,  but  to  create  a  decent  and 
honorable  sentiment  on  the  part  of  public 
officials  towards  individual  enterprise. 


Our  Rural  School 

And  now  some  one  else  is  flinging  rocks 
at  our  rural  school.  Of  course,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  rural  school  has  not,  as  a  rule, 
the  physical  comforts  of  city  schools. 
Neither,  for  that  matter,  have  rural  homes 
the  physical  conveniences  of  city  homes. 
But  a  few  cheap  rolls  of  paper  toweling,  a 
quart  of  liquid  soap,  a  half-horsepower  gas- 
oline engine  to  pump  water  into  a  tank  in 
order  to  provide  running  water,  and  a  two- 
dollar  drinking  fountain  will  bridge  all  the 
essential  superiorities  of  city  over  rural 
schools — physically. 

Mentally,  no  one  has  ever  denied  that 
in  producing  the  brain  and  brawn  of  this 
nation,  the  rural  school  has  the  superior 
record — despite  physical  disadvantages,  de- 
spite lower  pay  for  teachers,  but  with  the 
advantages  of  closer  heart  contact  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  of  greater  personal  at- 
tention and  devotion  which  the  pupil  re- 
ceives, with  greater  opportunity  for  individ- 
ual progress  and  for  conquering  difficul- 
ties. There  is  less  interference  by  super- 
visory martinets,  who  take  the  heart  out  of 
a  teacher  in  order  to  put  in  its  place  ma- 
chine obedience  to  rules.  There  is  more 
self-responsibility  in  rural  schools  upon  the 
part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  There  are 
more  self-conquered  difficulties  in  rural 
schools  than  in  city  schools,  because 
dispiriting  recitations  are  shorter.  If  a 
pupil  determines  to  go  faster  than  the 
regular  rate,  he  can  do  so  and  his  teacher 
will  aid  and  abet  him.  In  fact,  in  vital 
issues,  the  rural  school  is  as  much  supe- 
rior in  educational  results  as  in  physical 
equipment  it  is  inferior.  And,  even  more 
to  the  point,  the  physical  deficiencies  of 
the  rural  school  are  not  the  faults  of  the 
school,  but  of  the  people  who  maintain  it, 
and  these  faults  may  easily  be  remedied. 
But  the  deficiencies -in  educational  effi- 
ciency from  which  city  schools  suffer  are 
not  the  faults  of  the  people  who  maintain 
them,  but  of  the  school  system  itself — and 
remedy  seems  impossible. 
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If  your  rural  school  needs  a  few  rods 
of  paper  toweling-,  go  get  it  at  a  grocery 
store  and  thank  Providence  that  you  have 
a  rural  school.  Most  of  these  attacks  upon 
our  rural  schools  are  by  charlatans  seeking 
an  issue  by  which  to  vaunt  themselves. 


A  National  Teachers' 
College  for  Los  Angeles 

President  J.  F.  Millspaugh,  owing-  to  ill- 
health,  has  resigned  as  the  active  head  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School  and  Doctor 
Ernest  Carroll  Moore,  now  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  have  publicly  an- 
nounced that  President  Moore  is  unre- 
servedly committed  to  the  project,  proposed 
by  President  Millspaugh,  to  make  the  Los 
Angeles  Normal  School  a  teachers'  college 
"which  shall  be  to  the  Pacific  slope  what 
Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  is  to  the 
East,  and  the  School  of  Education  of  Chi- 
cago University  is  to  the  Middle  West." 

This  is  a  taking  proposal  as  stated.  Why 
should  not  there  be  developed  at  Los  An- 
geles a  national  teaching  center  which 
should  not  only  serve  the  West  as  Teach- 
ers' College  and  the  School  of  Education 
serve  their  provincial  areas,  but  also  why 
should  not  such  an  institution  serve  the 
nation  ?  California  is  the  nation's  ideal  as 
both  Summer  and  Winter  abiding  place. 
Would  it  not  be  worth  the  effort  of  both 
State  and  private  energy,  to  make  Califor- 
nia's Teachers'  College  a  Western  Mecca 
to  which  the  teachers  of  the  nation  should 
look  for  light  and  guidance?  Why  should 
not  the  pedagogical  department  of  the  State 
University  in  Berkeley  be  disestablished 
and  recreated  in  Los  Angeles?  Why  should 
not  the  entire  State  lend  its  support  to  such 
a  cause,  which  would  bring-  the  best  educa- 
tional intelligence  of  the  nation  to  Califor- 
nia? We  have  the  reputation  of  never  do- 
ing things  by  halves — here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  wholes. 

Doctor  Moore  is  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  for  such  a  movement.  He  has 
a  charming  personality,  a  vision  unob- 
structed by  obstacles,  a  vigorous  ambition, 
proven  executive  ability  and,  moreover,  he 
belongs  to  the  radical  wing  of  modernists 
in  the  nation's  educational  field.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  pedagogical  de- 
partments of  the  California  State  Univer- 
sity, Yale  and  Harvard.  He  has  been  a 
successful  superintendent  of  schools  of  Los 
Angeles  for  several  years.  In  1912,  as  an 
official  of  the  Committee  upon  School  In- 
quiry of  the  city  of  New  York,  his  report, 
published  in  book  form,  "How  New  York 
City  Administers  Its  Schools,"  laid  admin- 
istrative principles  to  public  view  in  a  way 
that  has  set  New  York  to  house  cleaning. 
His  most  recent  book,  "What  is  Educa- 
tion ?"  is  the  last  word  upon  modern  school- 
ing. Though  radical  and  demanding-  sweep- 
ing reforms,  he  commands  respect  for  his 
sane,  substantial  and  measured  proposals. 
He  is  clearly  the  man  for  such  a  job — per- 
haps the  only  one  of  his  kind. 


Not  especially  enviable  the  life  of  a  pa- 
cifist just  now.  The  unknowing  ones,  roll- 
ing their  tongues  in  their  cheeks,  cry:  "I 
thought  you  didn't  believe  in  war?"  The 
vicariously  patriotic,  of  whom  the  woods 
are  full,  make  one  yearn  for  personal  battle. 
Seriously,  it's  treason  to  think  pacifism. 
Although  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  peace 


Supplementary  Books  for  the  Grades 

Recommended  by  Many  California  Courses  of  Study 


ARITHMETIC 
Watson  and  White 

Elementary,  for  3-4-5  grades 40c 

Complete,  for  6-7-8  grades 68c 

Walsh-Suzzallo 

Fundamental    Processes 40c 

Practical    Applications 68c 

Lewis'  Farm  Business  Arith 48c 

Brookman's    Family    Expense   Ac- 
count    40c 

LANGUAGE  and  GRAMMAR 
Manly-Bailey  Lessons  in  English 

Book  One,  for  3-4-5-6  grades 48c 

Book  Two,  for  7-8  grades 64c 

SPELLING 

Richards's  Spellers 

Primary   (Phonic   Method) 28c 

Grammar 32c 

Benson's  English  Derivatives 48c 

HISTORY— 

Bourne  and  Benton's  Histories 
Introductory     European     Back- 
ground       64c 

U.  S.  History $1,12 

Embodies    course    recommended    by 
Committee  of  Eight. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Winslow's  Geography  Readers 

I  The  Earth  and  its  People 60c 

II  The  United  States 60c 

..60c 
..60c 
..60c 


III  Our  American  Neighbors. 


IV  Europe  

V  Distant   Countries 

READING 

Gordon  Readers 

First    (36c),    Second     (36c),    Third 
(44c),   Fourth    (55c),   Fifth    (60c). 
Haliburton  Readers 

First     (36c),    Second     (40c),    Third 
(44c),    Fourth    (56c),    Fifth    (64c). 
Davis-Julian  Readers 

Sea  Brownie,  Part  I    (44c),  Part  II 
(48c). 

Evenings     with     Grandma,     Part     I 

(48c),  Part  II  (52c). 
Evenings     with     Grandpa,     Part     I 

(52c),  Part  II  (60c). 
Days  with  Uncle  Jack,  Part  I  C64c) 

Part  II  (72c). 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

565  MARKET  ST:,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

G.  H.  Chilcote,   Manager  Charles  F.  Scott 


this  world  has  probably  ever  known,  a  dark 
night  has  yet  to  be  got  through.  No  time 
this  to  inform  the  unknowing ;  to  define 
creeds  or  to  make  definitions.  Time  for  pa- 
cifists to  get  under  cover,  and  wait  till  the 
clouds  roll  by. 


A   Definition,   Anyway 

Pacifist,  one  who  believes  in  arbitration 
as  the  solution  of  international  difficulties ; 
who  believes  in  war,  as  an  insanity  to  be 
checked ;  who  believes  in  preparedness, 
against  war,  as  well  as  for  war;  who  would 
think  no  national  appropriation  for  war  too 
heavy  which  carried  with  it  a  pledge  to  the 
scrap  heap  once  other  nations  agree  to  a 
limitation  of  armaments ;  one  who  loves 
peace  and  is  willing  to  fight  for  it. 


But  while  under  cover,  one  plans  for  the 
day  when  we  may  emerge,  the  stronger  for 
the  Antaen  touchdown,  when  we  will  have 
much  to  say  of  Pharisaism  and  of  near  pa- 
triots. When  we  will  bring  into  the  open  a 
demand  for  the  better  education  of  our 
children  that  they  may  never  be  baffled  by 
the  confusion  and  the  ignorances  of  the 
present  day.  Upon  education,  the  influence 
of  this  cataclysm  is  almost  incalculable. 
Education,  we  are  discovering,  means  the 
training  of  real  patriots.  It  means  the  dis- 
ciplining- and  informing  of  men  and  women 
who  will  fight  all  things  which  menace 
their  country  and  their  countrymen,  graft, 
fraud,  disease,  poverty,  as  well  as  war. 
The  instant  education  becomes  by  law  com- 
pulsory, it  means  all  that.  It  will  be  the 
pacifists  who  will  see  meaning  transformed 


into    action,    after    the    clouds    roll    by.      In 
the  meantime,  watchful  waiting. 


Vocational  Guidance 

Upon  no  branch  of  education  is  more 
ignorance  spent  than  upon  vocational  train- 
ing. We  commend  the  term  "vocational 
guidance  ;"  it  gives  the  sense  of  safety,  of 
a  hand  at  the  helm.  Says  Dr.  William  Mc- 
Andrew,  who  is  the  associate  city  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  schools :  "Voca- 
tional training  will  always  have  an  impreg- 
nable position  in  the  public  school  system, 
but  since  our  aim  is  to  turn  out  persons  of 
ability,  useful  to  society  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves, we  must  not  stop  with  vocational 
training  alone.  We  must  train — yes,  create, 
if  necessary,  a  national  consciousness.  The 
next  ten  years  will  see  great  changes  in  our 
ideas  and  in  our  schools,  the  details  of 
which  we  cannot  now  forecast,  any  more 
than  we  can  forecast  in  detail  the  outcome 
of  any  of  the  great  intellectual  movements 
of  the  present  critical  time.  Of  one  thing 
only  we  may  be  sure — that  the  outcome 
will  be  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  clos- 
ing the  gap  between  what  the  world  de- 
mands and  what  the  schools  give." 


The  very  interesting  article  of  Roy  Cloud 
of  his  trip  to  Inyo  County  was  written  at 
the  special  request  of  the  editor.  Superin- 
tendent Cloud  has  become  one  of  the  most 
interesting-  and  efficient  of  instructors  at 
County  Institutes,  and  he  wrote  the  article 
of  his  experience  under  the  direct  com- 
mand 'of  the  editor. 
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EDUCATION   NOTES 


The  Board  of  Education  of  Oakland  has 
gone  "ii  record  as  willing  to  pa)'  from 
$6000  to  $8000  per  year  for  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools.  Supt.  II.  II.  Hunter,  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  been  invited  to  look- 
ever  the  field,  a"nd  is  now  in  Oakland  for 
thai   purpose. 
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Supt.  W.  J.  Cagney,  of  San  Benito  Coun- 
ty, has  issued  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  effective  documents  upon  equipment 
that  we  have  yet  seen.  It  certainly  is  a 
model  of  its  kind.  We  hope  to  publish  it 
at  some  future  date. 


Samuel  T.  Black,  a  member  of  the  City 
Board  of  Education  of  San  Diego,  died  Sat- 
urday. March  24th.  Mr.  Black  has  had  a 
varied  career  as  a  schoolmaster  and  in 
sell,  ml  administration  in  California.  He 
lirsi  taught  in  Butte  County,  afterwards 
in  San  Benito  and  Alameda,  then  in  Ven- 
tura County,  where  he  became  county  su- 
perintendent. After  serving  eight  years, 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  After  his 
defeat  for  renomination  by  Thos.  J.  Kirk, 
he  resigned  the  position  and  was  made  the 
first  president  of  San  Diego  State  Normal 
School.  By  a  strange  turn  of  fate,  he  be- 
came the  president  of  the  Normal  School, 
the  establishment  of  which  he  had  opposed. 
He  retired  several  years  ago  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  school  and  was  granted  a  pen- 
sion under  the  retirement  act. 


The  California  Teachers'  Association, 
Central  Section,  held  its  meeting  at  Fresno 
on  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  of  March. 
Among  the  notable  speakers  at  this  meet- 
ing were  Mark  Keppel  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr. 
Fox  of  Pasadena,  Dr.  Hall  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara Normal  School,  Dr.  Boone  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Supt.  J.  E.  Meadows 
of  Kings  County  made  a  splendid  presiding 
officer,  and  carried  out  the  program  effi- 
ciently. The  new  president-elect  is  Mr.  F. 
IT.  Borne,  principal  of  the  Lindsay  schools. 


The  second  annual  meeting'  of  the  Paci- 
fic Division  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
will  be  held  at  Stanford  University  during 
the  period  from  April  4th  to  7th.  Dr.  J. 
C.   Branner  will  give  the  principal  address. 


The  California  Grammar  School  Princi- 
pals' Association,  Central  Section,  which 
met  at  Fresno,  March  15th  and  16th,  F. 
M.  Lane,  president,  passed  very  strong 
resolutions  against  Assembly  bill  No.  576, 
which  provides  for  intermediate  schools. 
The  grammar  school  principals  are  not 
against  the  intermediate  schools  in  prin- 
ciple, but  are  against  the  bill  in  the  way 
it  has  been  planned  and  worked  out. 


Supt.  Alfred  Ronconvieri  held  the  San 
Francisco  institute  from  March  26th  to  28th 
in  the  Alcazar  Theatre.  Superintendent 
Ronconvieri  with  the  aid  of  Estelle  Carpen- 
ter arranged  a  splendid  musical  program. 
Among  the  notable  speakers  at  this  meet- 
ing were  I'reston  \V.  Search,  Brother  Leo 
of  <  (akland,  William  W.  Ellsworth  of  the 
Century  Company,  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows, 
Louis  M.  Terman  and  Henry  Kendall  Bas- 
sett,  The  teachers  were  all  delighted  with 
the  program  and  said  it  was  one  of  the 
lust    institutes   ever  held. 


The  California  School  Masters'  banquet 
will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  Oakland,  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  on  April  17,  1917.  Chas.  E. 
Keyes,  of  the  Oakland  High  School,  will 
preside. 


The  County  Librarians  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia held  their  first  meeting  at  Yreka, 
Cal.,  and  some  librarians  from  Oregon  at- 
tended. Supt.  W.  H.  Parker,  of  Siskiyou 
County,  read  a  very  excellent  article  on  the 
relation  between  the  school  system  and  the 
county   library  system. 


Hon.  M.  B.  Harris,  of  Fresno,  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  has  re- 
signed, and  T.  F.  Montgomery,  of  San  Jose, 
has  been  appointed. 


Mr.  E.  F.  McGinnis,  representative  of 
Ginn  &  Co.  at  Salt  Lake  City,  died  January 
1st.  Mr.  McGinnis  was  a  very  popular 
man  among  the  school  men.  Mr.  Carl  Hop- 
kins has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 


C.  C.  Hughes,  of  Sacramento,  whose  ad- 
ministrative ability  has  become  so  well 
known,  was  favorably  considered  for  the 
superintendency   of   Cleveland,   Ohio. 


Supt.  John  F.  West,  of  San  Diego,  has 
made  a  very  careful  review  of  many  of  the 
education  bills  before  the  legislature  and 
has  sent  it  to  his  representatives.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
analysis  of  the  bills  that  we  have  seen. 


Supt.  Elmer  L.  Cave,  of  Bellingham, 
Wash.,  president  of  the  Washington  Edu- 
cational Association,  took  a  very  active  in- 
terest in  school  legislation  during  the  ses- 
sion at  Olympia.  His  California  friends 
will  be  greatly  interested  in  knowing  that 
through  his  efficient  presentation  of  the 
question,  the  bills  for  uniform  text-books 
and  the  publication  of  texts  by  the  State 
were  defeated.  Superintendent  Cave  was 
formerly  of  Alameda,  Cal.,  and  has  made 
a  great  record  in  educational  leadership  in 
the  Northwest,  and  we  believe  that  at  no 
distant  date  he  will  be  called  to  some  larger 
educational  centers,  as  he  has  fully  equipped 
himself  in  the  line  of  school  administra- 
tion. 


Supt.  H.  P.  Short,  the  energetic  and  effi- 
cient administrator  of  schools  at  Oroville, 
has  established  a  social  center  that  is  at- 
tracting wide  attention  throughout  the 
county.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
social  center  a  few  years  ago,  as  a  real 
community  institution  it  has  made  rapid 
progress.  The  social  center  is  conducted 
in  Oroville's  fine  grammar  school,  which 
is  furnished  free  by  the  school  trustees. 
They  have  community  singing,  community 
dancing,  and  plays  have  been  given.  Much 
effort  has  been  taken  to  develop  local  tal- 
ent. 


Miss  Blanche  Vance,  of  Los  Angeles, 
has  been  on  the  watch-tower  at  Sacramento 
looking  out  for  school  legislation. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hyatt,  Dr.  Mar- 
garet Schallenberger-McNaught,  and  Ar- 
thur II.  Chamberlain  were  among  those 
who  attended  the  department  of  superin- 
tendents at  Kansas  City. 


Beacon  News  Column 

Thousands  of  teachers  in  the  United 
States  are  now  using  the  Beacon  Method. 
Hundreds  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  using 
this  method.  If  you  who  read  this  column 
are  a  doubting  Thomas,  why  not  write 
some  of  your  co-laborers  who  know  the 
Beacon  Method  and  have  tested  it  as  well 
as   other   methods    in   the   classroom? 

Here  are  the  names  of  a  few  who  have 
used  the  Beacon  Method: 

Mrs.    Isabel    Paynton — Newport,    Wash- 
ington. 

Miss    Eleanor    Pavey — Bakersfield,    Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Belle  Kratzer — Coalinga,  California. 
Miss    Blanche    Cummings — Hawthorne 
School,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Susan  Roberts — Hawthorne  School, 
Fresno,   Cal. 

Miss  Lucile  Reardon — College  City,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss   Mary   Carmichael — San   Jose,    Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss  Olivena  Rivard — Gilroy,  California. 
Miss    Lillian    Heilman — Eureka,    Califor- 
nia. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Baker — Sycamore,  California. 
Miss  Meda  Peets — Tulare,  California. 
Mrs.    Ella    McDonald— Emeryville,    Cali- J 
fornia. 

Miss  Gertrude  Jenkins — Stockton  School, 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

Miss  Ruth   Corley — Raymond,  Washing- 
ton. 

Miss   Bessie   B.   Waite — Palouse,   Wash- 
ington. 

Miss  Jessie  P.   Beck — Reno,   Nevada. 
Miss   Edith   F.   Hurd— Reno,   Nevada. 
Miss  Emilie  Yparraguirre — Reno,  Nev. 
Mrs.  E.  D.  McKay— Mason,  Nevada. 
Miss    Irene  Abbott — Chehalis,   Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Fulkerson — Salem,  Oregon. 
Supt.  H.  Enzo  Loop — Shelton,  Washing- 
ton. 

Supt.   Paul  Johnson — Walla  Walla, 
Washington. 

Miss  Josephine  E.  Price — Fallon,  Nevada. 
Supr.   Prin.  Wade   F.   Thomas — San  An- 
selmo,  Cal. 

Miss  Alta  Lane — Williams,  California. 
Miss   Sadie   Boomhower — Hanford,   Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss  Ethel  Terry — Mead,  Washington. 
Mrs.    S.    Ventzke — Winthrop,    Washing- 
ton. 

Miss  Ethel  Gordon — Santa  Cruz,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss  Lula  Miles — Santa  Cruz,  California. 
Supt.  G.  W.  Hugg— McMinnville,  Ore. 
Pri.  Supvr.  Ida  Mae  Smith — Eugene,  Ore. 
Miss    Cora    M.    Otto— Santa    Cruz,    Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss  Marie  Dana — Nipomo,  California. 
Miss  Celeste  Bunker — Alvarado,  Califor- 
nia. 

Sisters  of  Mercy — Bakersfield,  California. 
Sisters  of  the   Holy  Names — Oakland, 
California. 

The  almost  universal  testimony  of  pri- 
mary teachers  brought  upon  the  old  family 
systems  of  teaching  beginners  to  read  is 
that  with  the  Beacon  Method  they  get  bet- 
ter results  with   half  the  work. 

Write  the  publishers — Ginn  and  Com- 
pany, at  20  Second  Street,  San  Francisco — 
for  a  most  helpful  and  interesting  pamph- 
let, "A  Few  Facts  About  Phonetics,"  which 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  those  apply- 
ing for  a  copy. 
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>  FOR  A  SINGLE  FEE  "YOU  JOIN -ALL  OFFICES 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE 

STEINWAY  HALL  FLAT  (RON    BLd'G.  MUNSEV    BLD-G. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.  CHATTANOOGA.  TENN 

V.S-.  Toust  Bldg  Temple  Court 


KANSAS   CITY,  MO. 
NEW  YORK  LIFE  BLO'& 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Chamber  Of  Commerce  Bldg. 


THE  SCHOOL  NEWS.  A  journal  of  practical 
value  to  every  teacher.  Issued  monthly.  Sample 
copy  only  10  cents.  One  Year,  One  Dollar.  PAT- 
RONIZE OUR  GREAT  EXCHANGE  DEPART- 
MENT. Sell  or  exchange  your  books,  etc. ;  get  a 
position;  sell  service;  anything.  Costs  only  2  cents 
per  word  for  your  advertising.  Address*. 
THE  SCHOOL  NEWS 
New   Egypt,    N.  J. 


REGISTER  IN  THE 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agency 

43,000   Positions   Filled   at    Salaries 

Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

IN   THE  WORLD 

— California  Offices — 

BERKELEY  -  -  2161    Shattuck   Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES       -       533  Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

— Other  Offices — 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integrity  and 
ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 


DR. 

CHARLES  W 

DECKER 

SURGEON 

DENTIST 

Rooms   308, 

309, 

310,  Third   Floor 

Phelan    Building 

Telephone 

Kearny   1630 

San   Francisco, 

Cal. 

MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

Agents  for 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s 
School  Wall  Maps  and  Globes 

New  School  Series  Wall  Maps 

Universal  Series  Wall  Maps 

Goode  Wall  Maps 

Blackboard   Series  Outline  Wall   Maps 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 

565-571  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


SPENGEMANN  &  SUHR 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

FINE  FURS 

FURS    OF   ALL   DESCRIPTIONS    REMODELED, 

REPAIRED    AND    REDYED 

Furs   Kept  in   Storage   at   Reasonable   Rates 

ROOMS   202,    203,   205   -   25    STOCKTON    STREET 

(Upstairs) 
Phone  Kearny  2572  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


John  McCallan 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence,    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter,    Douglas    2260 


THE  MOTIOGRAPH 

MOVING   PICTURE    MACHINE 

■  Safest    and    Best    for    Educational    Work 

"Absolutely   Flickerless"  "No    Eye   Strain" 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory    Branch 

EDWARD   H.   KEMP,    Mgr. 

833     MARKET    STREET         -         SAN     FRANCISCO 


Osteopathy 


Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,  Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Office  Hours:   1 1   a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    by    Appointment 


HYGIEIA  DUSTLESS 

95%   PURE   PRECIPITATED   CHALK 


Samples   Free  to   Teachers 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

The  American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY,  O.     -     WALTHAM,  MASS. 

WHITAKER,    RAY-WIGGIN    CO.,    Agents 
San    Francisco 


Established  1889  Phone  Mission  2796 

GOLDEN  WEST  CLOTHING  RENOVATORY 

LADIES'  AND   CHILDREN'S   GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND  DYED 

A  Weekly  Service  for  the  Pressing  of  Gentlemen's  Suits,  $1.50  a   Month 

Work  Called  For  and  Delivered — Special  Attention  to 

Out-of-Town  Orders 

£07  VALENCIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CLASS    EMBLEMS 

MEDALS,   TROPHIES 

GEO.  LARSON  &  CO. 

Jewelers'  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


IRVIN   S.    PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  0-  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official    Watch    Inspectors    for    The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

Manufacturing    Opticians,    Eye    Glasses,    Spectacles, 

Etc. — Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and 

Warranted 

210    PHELAN     BLDG.  -  SAN     FRANCISCO 


DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

HOSPITAL  FOR  ANIMALS 

1818  MARKET  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Market  2670 — Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


Phone    Sutter    6533 


ABBOTT  LETTER  CO. 


Multigraphing 
Mimeographing 


Addressing 
Folding,  Etc. 


242    BALBOA     BUILDING 
2nd    and    Market    Sts.,    San    Francisco 

Special   Terms    to    School    Teachers 


BLAKE  STUDIOS 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

SAN  FRANCISCO      -      OAKLAND 

Noted  For : 

SMART  POSES 
LATEST  STYLES 
POPULAR  PRICES 

Phone  Douglas  4752 


ARTISTIC    PORTRAITURE 

BOUSSUM 

Photographer 

Special    Rates    Given    on    All    School    Work 

San    Francisco— 25    KEARNY    ST. — Tel.    Sutter   2547 

Sacramento — 1021     K     ST. — Tel.     2852-J 

Fresno— 1142    J    ST.— Tel.    1749 
Stockton  San  Jose 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Turner   &   Dahnken   Circuit 

SAN    FRANCISCO    MOTION    PICTURE 

PALACE 

EDDY  STREET  NEAR  POWELL 

San   Francisco 


ORDER    NOW 

FOR    FAMILY    GARDEN 

—SPECIAL— 

$3.00 
2.50 

(Extra    Strong    2    year) 

.     .50 

San  Franciscco  Seed  Co. 

257    MARKET    STREET 
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Best  Language  Text  Books 

Used  and  recommended  by  the  Berlitz,  Cortina   and 
Language   Phone   Method   Schools 

Pitman's  Commercial   Spanish   Grammar.     244  pp.,   cloth,  $1.00.     By  C.  A.  Toledano. 
Pitman's   Practical   Spanish   Grammar  and    Conversation    for    Self-Instruction.    112    pp.,   45c; 

cloth.   55c.     With   copious  Vocabulary  and   IMITATED   Pronounciations.     By  the   aid 

of  this  book,  the  student  is  enabled  to  rapidly    acquire    a    perfect    knowledge    of    the 

Spanish   language. 
Hugo's   Simplified  Spanish,     ^n  Easy  and  Rapid    Way   of    Learning    Spanish.      Cloth,   $1.35. 
Hugo's  Simplified  Russian,  $1.35. 
Hugo's    Simplified    Dutch    or    Flemmish,   $1.35. 

Spanish   Business   Interviews.     96  pp.,   cloth,   55.      With    Correspondence,   etc. 
Dictionary  of  Commercial  Correspondence,  in  French,    German,    Spanish,    and    Italian.      500 

pp.,  cloth,  $2.25. 
Pitman's  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Spanish,  267  pp.,  $1.10. 
Spanish  Verbs.      By   G.   R.   Macdonald.      180   pp.,  $1.00. 
Spanish    Tourist's    Vade    Mecum.      Cloth,    45c.      Every-day     Phrases.        With     Vocabularies, 

Tables,   etc..  and   the   exact  pronunciation  of  every  word. 

Spanish   Commercial   Reader.     170   pp.,   cloth,  $1.00. 

"Contains    many    articles   which    are    brief,    but    rich   in   facts,   details,    import   and   export    figures,    so    arranged 
as    to    eliminate   monotony      ...      the   best    Spanish    Commercial    Reader." — South    American,    New    York. 
Manual    of    Spanish    Commercial    Correspondence.     328  pp.,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.50.     By  G.  R.  Mc- 
Donald.    Contains  an   extensive   selection    of    commercial    letters    in    Spanish    and    in 
English,   with   footnotes. 
English-Spanish   and    Spanish-English   Commercial    Dictionary.      Cloth,    gilt,    660    pp.,    $1.50. 
By  G.  R.  McDonald.     A  complete  work  of   reference   for   students   and   teachers., 
"A    valuable   work   of   reference    and    thoroughly    up-to-date." — The    South    American,    New    York. 
Taquigrafia   Espanola  de  Isaac   Pitman.      Being  an  Adaptation  of  Isaac   Pitman's  Shorthand 
to   Spanish.     Cloth,  gilt,  $1.30.     Key  to  same,  $1.10. 

Any  book  in  this  list  will  be  sent  postpaid   on    receipt   of   price. 
LIBERAL    DISCOUNT    TO    TEACHERS    AND    SCHOOLS 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  West  Forty-fifth  Street  New  York 

Publishers  of   "Course   in   Isaac   Pitman   Shorthand."    $1.50;    "Practical    Course    in    Touch    Typewrit- 
ing,"   85c;    "Style    Book    of    Business    English,"   90c;   adopted   by   the   Xew  York    Board  of   Edu- 


Bring  Your  Children  to  Us 
When  in  Doubt  About  Theii  Eyes 

THE  EXAMINATION  IS  FREE 
If   glasses    are    not   needed   we   will   hon- 
estly tell  you  so.     If  they  are,  we  fit  them 
carefully  at   a   moderate   price. 

Eyeglasses   from   $1.00   up. 

See    our    Optician. 

The  Best  Fountain  Pen  is  a 
"THAT  MAN  PITTS"  SPECIAL 

for  $1.50     Guaranteed. 
Other   Pens  $2.50   Up. 


THAT  MAN  PITTS 

San  Francisco 
771    Market   Street,   1556   Fillmore   Street 


fl  DISSECTED  MAP  £«•  U.  S. 


Each  state  cut  to  shape.  Of  ununual  value  to  teachers  and  children 
'i'nf  study  of  cuocrraphy.  Full  sized  sample  in  colors  7x11  sent 
H&tpaid  on  receipt  of  26c.  Address  Educational  Map  Department. 
**£  TABLET  &  TICKET  CO.,     624-630  W.  Adams  St..  Chlcago.il*' 


BANK  OF  ITALY 


CAPITAL   PAID   UP  -  $3,000,000.00 

ASSETS      -      -      -      -    $40,000,000.00 

Official  Depository  for  the   San  Fran- 
cisco Public  School  System. 

17,000   School   Children  Have   Bank 
Accounts   With   Us. 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on  Northern  Electric  Ry. 
Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 
and  4:40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion   Rates  for  Week-end   Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


THE  SMITH  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING 
AND  VENTILATION 

A  thoroughly  efficient  and  satisfactory  system,  which  brings 
in  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  warms  it  without  overheating, 
charges  it  with  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  and  then  dis- 
tributes it  evenly  to  all  parts  of  the  room  without  creating 
drafts,  and  at  the  same  time  removes  all  the  foul  air. 

It  gives  even  heat,  warm  floors  and  thorough  ventilation.  It 
is  the  practical  application  of  correct  scientific  principles  in  the 
economical  heating  and  ventilating  of  a  school  room,  and  is  es- 
pecially adapted  for  use  in  any  school  building  in  country,  village 
or  city  district  which  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  the  great 
expense  of  installing  an  elaborate  plant  with  fans  for  ventilation. 

The  Smith  System  is  no  new  and  untried  experiment.  It  has 
been  in  use  for  the  past  15  years  and  has  received  the  highest 
endorsement  from  Teachers,  Superintendents  and  School  Officers, 
wherever  it  has  been  used.  With  it  the  school  room  is  healthful 
and  comfortable.  It  makes  children  bright,  keen  and  attentive. 
The  installation  of  this  system  would  be  a  permanent  improve- 
ment, sure  to  benefit  all  lines  of  school  work  for  many  years  to 
come. 

C.   F.   WEBER  &  CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

San  Francisco  Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

365-367   MARKET  STREET    100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.  LOS  ANGELES 

Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    STREET,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


Something  you  need 
in  your  School 


WM^an.^ 


GUMMED  PAPER  LETTERS  &  FIGURES 


May  he  user!  on  bulletin  boards,  for  marking  dnors< bine 
printing,  posters  of  agricultural  exhibits,  notices,  and 
also  in  chemical,  physical  and  domestic  science  labora- 
tories. A  sample  envelope  containing  fifteen  different 
letters  and  figures,  together  with  a  descriptive  booklet, 
will  bo  mailod  free.  Our  k-tUjra  and  IiRurea  aro  usud  in  private  and 
public  schools  as*  woll  a*  uni-        i  jrj  /T  *  ■**  *\ 

veraities.nndsin- i-mliitsi'il  l.y      \         1-C        I  ,i  F  -4 

many  Boards  of    Education.     r\  •     U»     V»        I  5     **}     tJ« 

Address,  Educational  Department, 
THE  TABLET  &  TICKET  CO.,        624-630  W.  Adams  St,  Chicago 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association;  Lewis 
B.  Avery,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  S.  P.  Robbins, 
President,    Chico,    Cal. ;    Mrs.    Minnie   O'Neil,    Secretary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  H.  Boren, 
Lindsay,    President ;    E'.    W.    Lindsay,    Fresno,    Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers*  Association,  Mrs.  Grace 
Stanley,  President,  San  Bernardino;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Los     Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Miss 
Anna  Keefe,  President,  Oakland,  Cal.  ;  Miss  Cora  Hampel, 
Secretary,    Oakland,    Cal. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President ; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  T.  S. 
Montgomery,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George 
W.   Stone. 

Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 
(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent 
change  of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done 
as  a  free  and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the 
school  people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office. 
If  it  provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed, 
too,   provided   that   it   be   brief  and   interesting.) 

Learn  the  Salute  to  the  Flag 
and  the  National  Anthem 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  Flag  and  to  the 
Republic  for  which  it  stands :  One  nation 
indivisible,  with  Liberty  and  Justice  for 
All." 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  look  to  it  that 
we  all  know  the  salute  to  the  Flag,  and 
the  proper  way  to  give  it.  Next,  we  should 
know  the  words,  all  of  them,  to  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner.  How  many  gatherings 
of  Americans  can  stand  respectfully,  with- 
out fidgeting,  and  sing  the  National  An- 
them clearly,  all  the  way  through  ?  And 
we  should  learn  the  proper  treatment  of 
our  Flag.  It  may  be  patriotic  to  display 
the  flag,  but  surely  there  is  not  the  true 
feeling  if  we  leave  it  out  all  night  in  wind 
and  rain.  In  a  certain  school  in  California 
they  raise  the  flag  with  special  ceremony 
and  care  on  Monday  morning.  One  Mon- 
day morning  not  long  ago  the  teachers  and 
pupils  assembled  about  the  flag'pole  to  re- 
peat the  pledge  and  sing  the  National  An- 
them. Across  the  street  an  old,  white- 
haired  man,  in  faded  clothes,  was  hoeing 
weeds.  With  true  reverence  and  dignity 
he  removed  his  hat  and  stood  at  attention 
as  the  flag  was  raised.  It  was  a  simple 
act,  but  sincere,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
usual  perfunctory,  inattentive,  half-bored 
way  many  go  through  such  ceremonies. 
What  One  School  Did 

Now,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  the 
Woodland  High  School  girls  did  a  while 
back.  Possibly  other  schools  have  done 
the  same  thing,  but  I  will  relate  what  they 
did  because  I  happen  to  know  about  it 
and  because  it  presents  an  excellent  chance 
to   point   a   moral. 

Like    all    good    Americans,    these    girls — 


every  girl  in  the  school — some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  them — wanted  to  do  something 
to  help  their  country  in  war  time ;  not 
knowing  just  how  to  do  it,  just  whom  to 
help.  Without  training  or  the  machinery 
of  organization,  the  most  sensible  thing  to 
do  was  to  help  those  who  are  trained  and 
organized,  the  Red  Cross.  And  again,  the 
most  sensible  and  practical  thing  to  do  was 
to  send   money,   and   quickly. 

At  mention  of  dues  or  assessments  they 
felt  sad.  Everywhere  you  turn  in  an  up- 
to-date  school  there  are  dues  and  tax  levies 
for  athletics,  for  magazines,  for  class  or- 
ganizations, for  this  and  for  that,  so  that 
all  groaned  in  spirit  at  the  thought  of  an- 
other. Some  girl,  eyeing  the  wastebasket 
full  of  paper,  said,  "Let's  save  paper  and 
sell  it,  to  get  a  start,  even  if  it  only  brings 
us  three  or  four  dollars.  Let's  have  a 
Paper  Day !" 

The  idea  took,  spread  and  grew.  Com- 
mittees sorted  the  contents  of  the  waste- 
baskets  after  school,  saving  nearly  a  sack- 

$  I   pledge  allegiance  to   my  Flag  and   to    J 

ij.  the    Republic    for    which    it    stands:      One 

.j.  Nation    indivisible,    with    Liberty    and    Jus- 

^  tice  for  all. 

ful  each  day.  Lockers  and  desks  were  raid- 
ed and  were  tidier  than  before.  As  the 
enthusiasm  grew,  teachers  searched  store- 
room and  cupboard.  Mrs.  Lawhead,  the 
vice-principal,  sorted  over  the  library,  find- 
ing many  an  odd  magazine,  an  out-of-date 
pamphlet,  useful  once,  an  encumbrance 
now.  Old  Congressional  Reports  were 
found  dating  back  as  far  as  1860.  They 
were  once  part  of  the  library  of  Hesperian 
College,  that  Woodland  landmark  where 
many  of  our  prominent  educators  got  their 
early  training.  Encyclopedias,  completely 
antiquated  and  long  since  replaced  by  mod- 
ern editions,  were  found  stored  away.  All 
told,  she  "scrapped"  over  fifty  volumes, 
which,  by  the  standards  of  efficiency,  had 
no  place  in  a  school  library.  With  all  the 
dead  wood  gone,  after  this  sane  and  health- 
ful pruning,  the  Woodland  High  School 
library  is  better  today  than  before.  It 
takes  courage  and  judgment  to  prune  a 
library,   but  it   is   salutary. 

Meanwhile,  an  active  campaign  of  gath- 
ering up  accumulations  of  magazines  and 
papers  from  the  homes  was  carried  on. 
Bundles  were  carried  in  by  hand,  in  bug- 
gies, in  automobiles.  The  neighbors  be- 
came interested  and  left  piles  on  the  front 
steps  to  be  gathered  up  by  the  girls  and 
boys  on  the  way  to  school.  Of  course,  the 
boys   helped. 

When  "Paper  Day"  arrived,  they  had 
gathered  upwards  of  two  tons  of  waste 
paper.     Then  a  local  junk  dealer,  a. man  in 


their  own  community,  who  made  his  profit, 
too,  bought  it  and  paid  $15.35. 

Not  very  much  money  for  a  lot  of  work? 
Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  Fifteen 
dollars  are — fifteen  dollars,  and  every  cent 
was  clear.  The  work  didn't  hurt  them  and 
they  enjoyed  it.  It  took  a  little  time  and 
a  little  energy  and  a  lot  of  enthusiasm, 
which  they  gave  willingly.  But  what  I 
like  about  it  is  that  it  was  a  good  construc- 
tive lesson  in  thrift  to  those  boys  and  girls. 
There,  in  a  short  time,  without  the  outlay 
of  one  cent,  they  salvaged  from  absolute 
waste  that  mass  of  usable  material.  They 
rescued  fifteen  dollars  from  total  loss.  They 
turned  back  into  the  world  what  others 
were  throwing  away.  They  saw  the  value 
of  saving,  the  value  of  small  things.  There, 
in  a  concrete,  forcible  way,  it  was  brought 
home  to  them  that  wastefulness  means  a 
direct  money  loss.  Fifteen  dollars  saved 
isn't  such  a  small  sum  after  all.  Let's  see, 
they  feed  a  Belgian  child  on  six  cents  a 
day,  or  so,  don't  they?  That  fifteen  dollars 
would  keep  several  alive  for  several  days. 

Just  to  prove  that  the  work  wasn't  too 
hard  nor  the  rewards  too  small,  these  young 
folks  declared  another  paper  day  about  a 
month  later.  It  is  surprising  what  accu- 
mulates in  a  month.  It  is  also  surprising 
what  stores  of  such  accumulations  there  are 
in  one  town.  Attic  and  store  and  cellar 
yielded  pile  after  pile  again.  Other  people 
became  interested  and  the  work  spread. 
Papers  came  in  from  Davis,  from  Yolo, 
from  Knight's  Landing,  from  Esparto. 
Again  the  paper  was  weighed  and  sold,  and 
again  the  treasury  of  the  Red  Cross  was 
enriched  by  fifteen  dollars.  The  enthusi- 
asm is  as  high  as  ever  and  there  is  going 
to  be  another  paper  day  soon.  The  girls 
declare  it  is  much  easier  than  collecting 
dues  from  people,  and  more  profitable.  To 
them  it  is  preferable  to  giving  shows  or 
soliciting  money  or  having  teas  or  bazaars 
or  sales  or  other  stereotyped  means  of 
money   gathering. 

Gardening 

Following  the  worthy  example  of  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Governor  of  California,  the  Dean  of  our 
College  of  Agriculture,  let  us  now  consider 
the  backyard  garden.  Just  because  there 
is  so  much  in  the  papers  today,  don't  think 
it  a  new  idea,  a  recent  fad.  Many  of  us 
have  had  gardens  for  years,  and  raised  our 
own  "green  sass"  near  our  own  fig  trees  and 
beside  our  own  vines.  Now  that  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  are  turned  upon  our  little 
patches,  we  swell  with  pride.  Therefore 
we  speak  up  with  the  voice  of  authority  to 
"sound  a  warning"  on  planting  your  corn 
in  the  shade,  and  to  "discuss  the  expedi- 
ency" of  irrigating  tomatoes.  This  last 
month,  peculiarly  interesting  to  gardeners, 
has  been  spent  on  what  I  hope  will  provide 
the  "piece  de  resistance"  of  many  a  summer- 
time meal.     Therefore,  I  lay  aside  the  hoe 
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in  favor  hi"  the  pen  to  garden  on  paper. 

Every  teacher  should  have  a  garden.  Get 
out  after  school  and  relieve  the  nervous 
i  h\  hoeing  a  while.  Get  up  a  little 
,  and  persuade  the  water  to  run  up 
the  designated  ditch  and  nol  down  a  gopher 
hole.  Lean  on  your  hoe  and  watch  the 
birds  appreciate  your  attempts  at  irrigation. 
You  will  learn  many  things  about  nature, 
by  observation  while  picking  peas.  Find 
out  if  you  can  if  the  robin  and  white- 
crowned  sparrow  are  going  to  nest  here 
this  year  instead  of  going  mirth.  This  will 
not  take  much  time,  and  you  will  be  wiser 
and  calmer  and  better  company  during  the 
day. 

If  we  make  ourselves  hoe  long  rows  of 
potatoes  of  a  hot  Saturday,  the  discipline 
will  be  worth  as  much  as  the  vegetables. 
\iiil   our  appetites   will   be   better.     Should 


yi  hi  need  advice,  we  have  splendid  re- 
sources. There  is  the  Farm  School  at  Da- 
vis, with  practical  men  at  the  head;  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  at  Berkeley,  at  your 
command.  And  especially,  there  is  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  Mr. 
( i.  11.  liecke.  He  is  not  only  a  scientific- 
ally trained  agriculturist,  but  a  practical, 
successful  farmer  as  well.  His  beautiful 
ranch  in  fertile  Yolo  Count)'  is  well  worth 
visiting,  just  as  Mr.  Hecke  himself  is  well 
worth   knowing. 

For  a  long  time,  I  wondered  just  where 
this  amateur  gardening  would  land  us.  I 
visited  backyards  overrun  with  beans  and 
corn,  window  boxes  and  flower  pots  of 
onions,  roof  gardens  of  potatoes.  I  won- 
dered what  would  happen  to  the  huckster 
who  for  years  has  ministered  unto  the  lazy 
yearner  for  green   vegetables.      But   now   I 


am  reassured.  There  will  be  no  overpro- 
duction, the  hucskter  will  not  suffer.  One 
authority  says  that  the  potato  crop  will 
still  be  sub-normal,  no  matter  how  many 
are  planted ;  another  explains  that  truck 
gardens  are  largely  planted  to  cereals.  A 
third  remarks,  "Even  if  it  costs  two  dol- 
lars to  raise  what  is  ultimately  worth  one 
dollar,  even  though  the  water  is  worth 
more  in  cash  than  the  cucumbers  and  bean's 
it  produces,  we  must  plant."  It  isn't  the 
money  value,  it  is  the  actual  food  that 
counts.  So  let  us  all  line  our  walks  with 
lettuce,  put  turnips  in  the  flower  beds,  dot 
the  lawn  with  hills  of  squash  and  potatoes. 
Artichokes  growing  in  the  parking  space 
bordering  the  streets  are  beautiful  and  fur- 
nish delicious  food. 

What  have  you  planted? 


A  Timely  Letter 

Dr.  Margaret  S.  McXaught,  Commission- 
er of  Elementary  Schools,  has  issued  the 
following  letter,  which  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance  at   this   time  : 

i  Iffice  of  the  Commissioner  of  Elementary 
Schools,  Sacramento. 

April  17th,   1917. 

My  dear  Superintendent — 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at 
the  latest  meeting  (in  March)  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Blue  Bulletin  : 

"Resolved,  That  since  the  Smith-Lever 
fund,  provided  jointly  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  various  states  of  the  union, 
was  designed  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  project  work  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  among  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  18  years,  and 
since  the  other  states  of  the  Union  are  so 
using  it,  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
California,  approving  and  endorsing  the 
work  already  (lone  in  the  secondary  schools 
by  means  of  this  fund  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia (the  authorized  distributors  of  the 
fund),  appreciates  the  recent  extension  of 
project  work  to  the  children  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  and  urges  all  elementary  teach- 
ers and  school  boards  to  take  immediate 
Steps  to  co-operate  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  State  University  in  order 
that  the  children  of  elementary  school  age 
may  receive  the  advantages  provided  for 
in   this   law." 

The  Smith-Lever  fund  is  a  fund,  as  you 
are  probably  aware,  already  in  use.  (Please 
do  not  confuse  it  with  the  Smith  fund  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  hill  which  is  now  be- 
thc  legislature  for  consideration.)  The 
Smith-Lever  fund  may  be  used  for  project 
work — that  is,  the  raising  of  vegetables  (po- 
tatoes, beans,  corn,  etc.)  or  the  raising  of 
lives,  or  poultry,  etc.,  by  boys  and 
girls  l  please  do  not  forget  the  girl's)  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  years. 
This  fund,  under  the  law.  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  \arious  stale  universities  of  the  United 
Star  I  mi  Mi.  >mas  !•'.  I  hint  is  the  head 
of  this  department  in  our  own  state  (Uni- 
-ity  of  California  I.  Project  work  of  the 
character  which  I  have  described  has  been 
carried  on  admirably  ill  various  counties 
of  our  state  during  the  past  few  years  by 
certain   high  school  boys.,    This  year  it   has 


just  begun   to  be  extended  to  the  younger 
boys. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  makes  an  earnest  plea 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  provide  food 
in  as  large  quantities  as  possible,  and  that 
in  his  recommendations  concerning  econ- 
omy and  thrift  he  lays  particular  emphasis 
on  agricultural  industries,  the  time  is  ripe 
to  put  into  practice  the  advice  offered  in 
this  resolution  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  season  is  not  so  far  advanced  in 
many  parts  of  the  state  that  we  cannot 
plant  to  advantage,  if  we  plant  at  once. 
Surely  those  holding  administrative  posi- 
tions as  educators,  and  those  who  are  close- 
ly in  touch  with  the  children  of  the  schools 
(trustees,  teachers  and  school  patrons)  will 
see  the  necessity  of  encouraging  every  boy 
and  girl  in  the  community,  where  condi- 
tions permit,  to  plant  or  to  raise  something. 

Superintendents  in  counties  having  farm 
advisers  can  make  use  of  them  immediately 
to  get  into  communication  with  Dean  Hunt. 
Where  there  are  no  farm  advisers  the  su- 
pervisors should  be  consulted  with  a  view- 
to  obtaining  local  help  in  order  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  State  University. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
I  hope  you  will  give  it  prompt  and  definite 
consideration. 

Very   cordially  yours, 
MARGARET  S.  McNAUGHT, 
Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools. 


Chicago  Normal  School 
of  Physical  Education 

For    Women 

Summer    Session    June    22    to    July    27,    1917 

Theoretical      and      Practical      Courses      for      Public 
School     and     Playground     work,     including    Aesthetic 
and    Folk    Dancing.      Swedish    and    German    Gymnas- 
tics   and    Games.      Elementary    and    Advanced    work. 
Summer    Camp    in    Michigan    during    the    month    of 
June   and    from    August    17    to    September    14.    Season 
and    weekly    rates. 
Orvis    Hall —  t-  \r  «  • 
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Course  opens  in  Septem- 
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Summer  Session,  June  25-August  4 
At  Berkeley  -  Classes  in  Industrial,  Nor- 
mal and   Fine  Arts,  and  the  various   Crafts 
for  Students,  Teachers  and  Supervisors. 

Story-telling  -  A  special  course  conducted 
by  Harry  Kendall  Bassett,  Educational  Di- 
rector. 

At     Piedmont  -  Classes     in     Out-of-Door 
Sketching  and  Painting. 
Constructive  Teaching   Complete  Equipment 


THE   EDWARDS   INKS 

If  you  want  a  superior  quality  of  ink,  use  the 
inks  of  tlie  H.  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company, 
San  Francisco.  Their  "Superior  Black,"  "Blue 
Black,"  Carmine,  Combined  Writing  and  Copy- 
ing. Crimson,  Extra  Copying,  Mucilage.  Library 
Paste,  are  superior  in  quality,  satisfactory  in 
action  and  lasting  in  effect.  Patronize  home 
manufacture.  Buy  goods  made  in  California. 
He  an  active  supporting  member  of  the  Home 
Industry  League.  Buy  the  Edwards  Inks  and 
library  supplies. 
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School  Architectural  Department 


NEW    HEALDSBURG    HIGH    SCHOOL 


The  new  Healdsburg  High  School,  a  cut 
of  which  appears  in  this  issue,  is  one  of 
the  latest  high  school  designs  of  W.  II. 
Weeks.  This  building'  when  completed  will 
be  one  of  the  most  complete  hig'h  school 
buildings  in  the  State.  Stairways  are  en- 
tirely eliminated  and  ramps  of 
an  original  design   substituted. 

Every  department  is  com- 
plete and  planned  for  economy 
in  oversight  and  original  cost. 

The  Manual  Arts  and  Do- 
mestic Science  Departments 
are  placed  in  wing'  building's 
with  arcades  leading  thereto. 
This  makes  an  ideal  arrange- 
ment, and  takes  the  odors  of 
the  cooking  department  and 
the  noise  of  the  manual  arts 
away  from   the  main  building. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  lab- 
oratories and  classrooms,  an 
agricultural  department  is  in- 
corporated in  the  plans. 

The  latest  equipment  and 
appliances    are    provided. 

The  plot  plan  shows  a  very 
satisfactory  arrangement  for 
the  lot,  which  is  on  high 
ground,  and  gives  a  splendid 
view  of  the  city  and  surround- 
ing country.  Take  it  all  in  all, 
Healdsburg  will  have  a  build- 
ing second  to  none  in  the 
West. 

The  estimated  cost  is  $100,- 
000  and  it  will  have  a  capacity 
of  500  pupils. 

NIGGARDLY 

f  We  spend  on  public  schools 
about  one  and  a  half  per  cent 
of  the  national  income,  or,  say, 
one-fifth  as  much  as  we  spend 
on  alcoholic  drink  and  tobacco. 
Our  pretension  of  a  deep  inter- 
est in  popular  education  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  sham.  If  we 
felt  such  an  interest  as  we  pro- 
fess, we  should  be  spending 
three  times  the  present  amount, 
taking  the  country  over.  The  backward 
States  would  be  spending  five  or  six  times 
the  present  sum. 


Conducted  by  W.  H.  Weeks,  Architect 
For  adequate  instruction  there  should  be 
double  the  present  teaching  force  and  pub- 
lic school-teachers  as  a  class  should  be  bet- 
ter paid.  Many  prosperous  sections  of  the 
United  States  cling  to  a  pioneer  equipment 
for  the  education  of  children  because  they 
are  too  ■  indifferent  and  too  stingy  to  im- 
prove it.     Much  the  worse  disadvantage  of 
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farm  life  in  various  regions  lies  in  the  rural 
schools. 

It  is  by  no  means  wholly  from  snobbish- 


ness that  many  people  who  can  afford  it 
send  their  children  to  private  schools.  It 
is  because  of  an  idea — founded  on  fact  in 
too  many  cases — that  instruction  in  pri- 
vate schools,  with  fewer  pupils  to  the 
teacher  and  greater  attention  to  the  indi- 
vidual pupil,  is  superior  to  that  in  public 
schools. 

If  democracy  is  to  justify 
the  best  democratic  hopes, 
then  every  other  political  ques- 
tion that  comes  up  is  infe- 
rior to  the  question  of  the 
public  schools,  for  that  in- 
volves the  fundamental  thing 
of  giving  every  child  the  best 
practicable  start  and  oppor- 
tunities as  nearly  as  possible 
equal    to    his    competitors. 

There  are  very  difficult  ques- 
tions of  technic — what  should 
be  taught  and  how ;  but  they 
do  not  affect  the  general  prop- 
osition that  at  least  double  the 
money  should  be  spent  on  pub- 
lic education.  —  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

Patriotism  is  not  only  a  legit- 
imate sentiment,  but  a  duty. — 
King. 

We  join  ourselves  to  no  party 
that  does  not  carry  the  flag  and 
keep  step  to  the  music  of  the 
Union. — Choate. 

A  poor  freedom  is  better  than 
rich  slavery. — Beecher. 

One  country,  one  Constitu- 
tion, one  destiny. — Webster. 

I  regret  that  I  have  but  one 
life  to  give  for  my  country. — 
Nathan  Hale. 

*      *       * 

Xo  flag  is  complete  unless 
woven  in  its  folds  is  the  star 
of   Bethlehem. — Harr  Wagner. 

I  was  born  an  American,  I 
live  an  American,  I  shall  die 
an  American ;  and  I  intend 
to  perform  the  duties  incumbent  upon  me 
in  that  character  to  the  end  of  my  career. 
— Webster. 
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Dewey  and  Democracy— 
A  Philosophy  of  Education 

Students  of  modem  education  watch  with 
considerable  interest  the  appearance  of  any 
publication  from  the  pen  of  Professor  John 
e,  A  life  given  to  study  and  labor 
in  a  certain  field  of  human  endeavor  leads 
one  to  formulate  in  his  maturer  years  a 
philosophy  of  that  particular  realm  of 
thought.  'Such  has  been  the  case  with  Mr. 
Dewey  in  his  latest  publication,  entitled 
"Democracy    and    Education." 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Dewey  will 
hold  pretty  closely  to  his  oft  reiterated 
theory  that  education  is  life  and  not  mere- 
ly preparation  for  life.  The  fact  is  that  he 
shows  quite  conclusively  that  only  those 
experiences  which  we  have  that  are  of  vital 
present  interest  are  of  much  value  in  real 
preparation   for   life. 

■•If  education  is  growth,"  he  says,_  it 
must  progressively  realize  present  possibili- 
ties, and  thus  make  individuals  better  fitted 
to  cope  with  later  requirements.  * 
Because  the  need  of  preparation  for  a  con- 
tinually developing  life  is  great,  it  is  im- 
perative that  every  energy  should  be  bent 
to  making  the  present  experience  as  rich 
and  significant  as  possible.  Then  as  the 
present  merges  insensibly  into  the  future, 
the  future  is  taken  care  of." 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  although  child- 
ren are  in  school  such  a  relatively  short 
portion  of  their  whole  lives,  it  still  befits 
the  process  of  education  to  have  the  child's 
experiences  in  school  full  of  meaningful- 
ness  and  present  significance. 

It  is  only  in  some  such  way  as  this,  Mr. 
Dewey  maintains,  can  we  develop  children 
into  real  social  beings  and  make  for  true 
democracy  in  society  at  large.  "An  unde- 
sirable society."  he  says,  "is  one  which  in- 
ternally and  externally  sets  up  barriers  to 
free  intercourse  and  communication  of  ex- 
perience. A  society  which  makes  provi- 
sion for  participation  in  its  good  of  all  its 
members  on  equal  terms  and  which  secures 
flexible  readjustment  of  its  institutions 
through  interaction  of  the  different  forms 
of  associated  life  is  in  so  far  democratic." 
It  is  this  sort  of  wholesome  philosophy 
that  runs  all  through  this  latest  book  of 
Mr.  Dewey's  and  makes  it  of  extreme  value 
at  this  time  when  a  terrible  world  struggle 
exist>  between  autocracy  and  democracy  in 

the  world  at  large. 

*       *       * 

War  and  Whisky 
versus   Manhood 

f    lis    who    have    reached    maturer 

.us,  and  iii  tin-  present  crisis  have  been 
called  upon  to  place  upon  the- altar  of  our 
country  our  choicest  sons,  already  begin  to 
lize  the  terrible  menace  to  the  physical 
and  moral  welfare  of  our  soldier  hoys  in 
e  ol  the  yawning,  open  saloon. 
\Y'    do  Feai    to  ha       them  die  on  the 


field  of  battle  in  defense  of  their  native 
land;  but  we  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
their  coming  under  the  influence  of  that 
worst  of  all  human  foes,  the  insidious, 
hypocritical,  treason-steeped,  lecherous  sa- 
loon. No  more  pathetic  scene  can  be 
imagined  than  to  see  a  great  fine  specimen 
of  manhood  clothed  in  the  apparel  of  a 
United  States  soldier  emerge  from  a  grog- 
shop and  go  reeling  up  the  street,  his  man- 
ly, martial  bearing  broken,  despoiled  in 
mind  and  heart,  and  conquered  by  the  en- 
emy in  his  Own  native  land. 

We  talk  of  spies  and  treason,  of  traitors 
to  our  beloved  country;  but  no  spy  was 
ever  more  dangerous,  no  treason  ever  more 
unpardonable,  no  traitor  more  reprehensible 
than  the  saloonkeeper  who  doles  out  to 
the  sturdy  soldier  the  stuff  that  makes  him 
drunken,  or  the  people  who  vote  to  give 
these  destroyers  of  manhood  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

To  sacrifice  our  best  in  the  cause  of  uni- 
versal freedom,  sorrowful  as  this  must  be, 
would  be  an  honor  that  would  follow  us 
to  our  graves,  but  to  have  a  life  destroyed 
by  the  demon  of  strong  drink,  to  have  a 
son  betrayed  by  those  of  his  own  house- 
hold, would  indeed  be  a  stigma  that  would 
haunt  us  throughout  eternity. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  nation,  in  this 
crisis  of  all  ages,  will  at  one  full  stroke 
drive  from  its  own  vitals  that  worst  form 
of  human  cancer,  the  open  saloon. 

United   States    Democracy 
and  the  World  War 

About  a  year  ago,  a  great  deal  was  be- 
ing said  in  educational  journals  about  Ger- 
man efficiency  in  war  as  being  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  German  system  of  education. 
The  condition  at  that  time  was  used  by 
some  of  our  school  men  to  argue  for  a 
.  more  autocratic,  a  more  centralized,  system 
.  of  school  administration  in,  this  country, 
that  greater  efficiency  might  be  obtained. 
Another  year  of  that  terrible  struggle  is 
bringing  into  bold  relief  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  autocratic  management  and  the 
gradual  rise  into  significance  of  an  element 
of  real  democracy  even  in  the  cause  of  war. 
After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  real  strength 
of  any  nation  lies  in  the  amalgamated  ideals 
of  its  constituents,  and  when  these  are  cen- 
tered upon  a  single  individual,  or  in  a  com- 
paratively small  group  of  the  social  whole, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  the  test 
of  real  struggle  that  the  amalgamation 
breaks  up  and  its  vitality  disappears.  Such 
has  been  the  experience  of  Russia,  and 
such,  we  believe,  will  be  the  experience  of 
Germany  and  possibly  of  England  before 
this  gigantic   struggle  ends. 

The  gradual  drift  of  the  United  States 
into  this  seething  maelstrom  has  proved 
an  interesting  observation  from  the  point 
of  view  of  democracy.  We  have  come  to 
have  such  utmost  faith  in  the  triumph  of 
democracy  that  we  have  let  our  German- 
American  citizens  (note  the  hyphen)  con- 
coct all  sorts  of  plots  to  cripple  our  means 
of  defense  and  aggression  without  paying 
much  attention  to  them.  We  have  let  them 
malign  and  censure  our  president  and  cen- 
tral   government    in    a    spirit    of    tolerance 


unknown  in  autocratic  Germany.  Even 
our  own  people  have  stormed  the  gates  at 
Washington  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible  crisis, 
and  have  made  themselves  and  our  country- 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  yet  it 
is  all  forgiven  in  a  spirit  of  real  democracy. 
And  now  that  the  crisis  is  reached  and 
the  "die  is  cast"  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  "This  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, — and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

No  sooner  is  war  declared  than  that  ev- 
ery community  in  this  great  nation  of  ours 
immediately  becomes  a  little  democracy  or- 
ganized for  home  protection  and  ready  to 
sacrifice  its  all  in  the  service  of  the  larger 
whole.  The  youth  in  life's  green  spring 
enlist  in  the  army  of  the  republic,  men  in 
middle  life,  and  they  in  the  full  strength 
of  years  organize  into  home  guards  that 
would  prove  of  mighty  strength  in  times 
of  riot  or  invasion.  The  women  through- 
out the  land  respond  to  the  nation's  call 
with  a  spontaneity  that  speaks  well  for  our 
spirit  of  true  democracy.  Already  we  are 
beginning  to  see  that  there  is  no  North, 
no  South,  no  East,  no  West,  but  one  unit- 
ed land  in  the  cause  of  a  larger  universal 
freedom. 

It  remains,  to  be  seen  whether  the  in- 
gredients that  have  been  poured  into  the 
melting  pot  for  the  last  century  will  really 
amalgamate  into  one  constituent  whole. 
This  crisis  may  be  the  test  to  prove  the 
genuineness  of  the  contents  in  the  cru- 
cible. We  have  been  so  open-armed  in 
our  reception  of  foreign  material.  We 
have  been  so  open-hearted  in  our  extension 
of  opportunities  to  our  foreign  population. 
We  have  been  so  profligate  of  our  national 
resources.  AVe  have  had  such  unbounded 
confidence  in  our  democratic  institutions, 
and  the  next  few  years  will  test  severely 
all   these   elements   in   our   national   life. 

"God  had  sifted  three  kingdoms  to  find 
the  wheat  for  this  planting, 

Then  had  sifted  the  wheat,  as  the  living 
seed  of  a  nation ; 

So   say  the   chronicles   old,   and   such   is 
the  faith  of  the  faith  of  the  people !    *    *    * 
War  is  a  terrible  trade;  but  in   the  cause 
that  is   righteous, 
Sweet  is  the  smell  of  the  powder." 

These  two  quotations,  taken  from  the 
same  stanza  in  Longfellow's  "Courtships 
of  Miles  Standish,"  indicate  pretty  clearly 
the  faith  of  the  American  people  and  their 
present  attitude  in  the  crisis  now  at  hand. 
It  is  a  world  test  of  democracy. 
*       *       * 

"Different  methods  and  appliances  are 
used,  but  all  ag'ree  in  the  essential  idea  that 
the  best  teaching,  and  the  only  good  teach- 
ing, is  that  which  stirs  the  student  mind 
to  activity,  which  induces  thought  and  de- 
mands as  its  test  of  success  proof  of  capa- 
city for  independent-judgment,  self-directed 
initiative,  and  critical  analysis." — Charles  E. 
Persons,  of  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  April  "Educational  Review." 
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Gregg  Shorthand 

He  was  chosen  for  this  responsible  position, 
before  he  was  of  age,  because  of  his  wonderful 
speed    and   accuracy. 

Gregg  Shorthand  used  in 
70%  of  the  cities 

70%  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  whose 
high  schools  teach  shorthand  have  adopted 
Gregg  Shorthand.  After  careful  tests  and  com- 
parisons with  other  systems,  Gregg  Shorthand 
was  chosen  because  it  excelled  all  others  in  sim- 
plicity,  accuracy,  and  speed. 

Ask  for  "The  Progress  of  the  Shorthand 
Reform" 

Address  Dept.  W.  J. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK     CHICAGO     SAN  FRANCISCO 
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]  "Oral  and  Written  English.     Book  One." 

By  Milton  C.  Potter,  H.  Jeschke  and  Harry 
O.    Gillett.      Price   52   cents. 

One  of  the  best  books  that  we  have  seen 
on  oral  and  written  English  for  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  has  just  been  issued 
by  Ginn  &  Company.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  correct  and  effective  talking,  thus 
insuring  a  sure  line  toward  good  writing'. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  oral  and  written 
exercises  in  the  book,  including  story-tell- 
ing ;  dramatization,  oral  and  written ;  stud- 
ies of  poems  and  pictures ;  work  with  the 
dictionary ;  games ;  word  studies,  including 
synonyms  and  exercises  in  variety  of  ex- 
pression ;  habit-forming,  correct-usage  drills  ; 
writing  letters,  telegrams,  advertisements, 
descriptions,  etc.,  thus  supplying  the  teach- 
er with  a  wealth  of  graded  and  teachable 
material. 


Gregg  Speed  Studies 


is  the  most  notable  contribution  to  short- 
hand literature  that  has  been  made  since 
the  appearance  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Manual.  It  is  a  combined  supplemen- 
tary textbook  and  dictation  course,  deal- 
ing particularly  with  the  problems  of 
"speed"  and  "accuracy." 

All  the  reading  and  writing  material 
is  given  in  shorthand.  It  consists  of 
carefully  selected  letters,  professional 
and  scientific  articles,  recognized  liter- 
ary productions,  and  articles  on  busi- 
ness. The  high  quality  of  this  material 
gives  the  book  exceptional  educational 
value.  An  extensive  and  practical  vo- 
cabulary is  ingeniously  woven  into  the 
lessons. 

Completely  in  harmony  with  the  ar- 
rangement and  principles  of  the  revised 
Manual. 

320  pages,  beautifully  bound  in  cloth, 
same  size  as  the  Manual,  $1.00 

Teachers'  Examination  Copies  Ready 
May  IS.     Address  Dept.  W.  J. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York       Chicago       San  Francisco 


"For  the  Children's  Hour."  Book  I  and 
Book  II.  By  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey.  Mil- 
ton Bradley  Company,   publishers. 

These  books  will  furnish  excellent  sup- 
plemental readings  for  the  second  and  third 
grades.  The  stories  are  those  that  the 
children  love — stoiies  which  they  like  to 
read  to  others  or  to  have  read  to  them. 
Here  are  some  of  the  titles :  "Chicken  Lit- 
tle," "Little  Half  Chick,"  "The  Gingerbread 
Boy,"  "The  Three  Bears,"  "The  Snow- 
drop," "The  Ant  and  the  Dove,"  "The 
Alarm  Clock  that  Was  Alive,"  "The  Pine 
Tree,"   "The   Tomato   Plant,"   "Tiny  Tim," 


"The  Rich  Goose,"  "The  Baby  Queen," 
"Mother  Spider,"  "Mr.  Easter  Rabbit,"  and 
many  others. 

"Scientific  Measurement  of  Classroom 
Products."  By  J.  Crosby  Chapman  and 
Grace  Preyer  Rush.  Silver,  Burdett  cc  Co., 
publishers.      Price  $1.25. 

"Scientific  Measurement  of  Classroom 
Products"  is  the  only  book  thus  far  pub- 
lished which  presents,  in  simple  form,  a 
subject  which  is  calling  forth  an  enormous 
amount  of  interest  among-  educators.  This 
subject  is  the  establishment  of  objective 
standards  to  measure  the  progress  of  in- 
dividual pupils,  classes,  or  school  systems, 
in  the  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 
No  educational  movement  within  the  past 
ten  years  has  worked  more  radical  changes 
in  school  method  and  procedure  than  the 
introduction  of  these  standard  scales.  This 
book  selects  the  most  important  scales, 
those  which  have  been  sufficiently  tried 
out  and  standardized,  and  which  can  be 
most  profitably  used  in  ordinary  school 
work.  It  presents  these  scales  in  a  simple 
manner,  free  from  statistical  data  and  other 
complicated  material,  so  that  they  may  be 
intelligible  to  the  ordinary  teacher  without 
special  training.  It  tells  the  teacher  how 
to  make  practical  application  of  these 
scales.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  set 
of  exercises  which  open  up  broad  topics 
of  discussion  and  which  will  prove  invalu- 
able in  classroom  work  and  in  reading 
circles. 


THE  NEW  CIVICS 

By 

R.  L.  ASHLEY 

Head  of  History   Department,   Pasadena  High  School 

This  book — the  first  to  really   teach  the  "New   Civics" — was   published 
Wednesday,    April    11th. 

It  appears  at  a  most  opportune  time,  emphasizing',  as  it  does,  the  relation 
of  the  citizen  to  the  state  and  to  the  country — his   rights   and   duties. 

Already  four  California  high  schools  have  sent  us  orders;  they  will  use  the 
book  this  term.  Be  sure  to  examine  it  before  you  recommend  a  text  for  your 
next  class  in  the  subject.  It  is  wdiat  you  have  been  hoping  for  but  did  not  ex- 
pect. 

Price  $1.20 
Subject  to   our  regular  discount  of  20%   f.o.b.  San   Francisco. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

609  Mission  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Zaner  Handwriting  Scales 

enable  teachers  to  determine  the  value  of  handwriting  and  to  grade  it.  These  scales  indi- 
cate standards  and  thus  help  to  disclose  when  a  class  is  above  or  below  the  passing 
point.     Form,  Movement  and  Speed  are  all  featured. 

No.  1,  for  Grades.  One  and  Two. 

No.  3,  for  Grades  Three  and  Four. 

Grammar  and  High  School  Scale  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

One  Scale,  by  mail.  25c;  three  Scales   (one  each,  50c.      Per  doz.,  $1.28,  net,  prepaid. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP     SPECIALISTS  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Pacific  Sales  &  Duplicating  Co.,  814  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Pacific  representative  for  Zaner  &  Bloser  Co. 
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'    DUST 

Profound  the  reluctance  which  discour- 
ages, this  month,  the  writing  of  the  label 
for  this  department!  One's  pen,  it  would 
seem,  had  lost  its  sense  of  humor.  Though 
it  knows  that  never  before,  in  the  history 
of  this  planet,  has  a  period  so  teemed  with 
progress,  yet  it  is  fully  conscious  of  the 
dark  hour's  before  the  dawn  can  come; 
hours  of  standing  still  or  slipping  back- 
ward: hours  of  apparent  disintegration. 

Perhaps  never  before  have  customs,  su- 
perstitions, and  beliefs  been  so  widely  de- 
bated. Out  of  all  this  mental  activity,  Re- 
sult is  bound  to  come.  But  this  is  not 
the  period  of  result.  Before  we  can  con- 
struct, we  must  raze.  Before  the  site  of 
the  exposition  could  receive  the  homes 
and  schools  of  the  new  plans,  the  old  build- 
ings, beautiful  but  temporary,  had  to  be 
wrecked!  Dust  and  wreckage;  progress 
obscured   by    discomfort ! 

The  architect  does  not  need  to  involve 
himself  in  the  dust  of  the  wreckage.  His 
faith  need  not  be  shaken  by  apparent  dis- 
integration. He  can  sit  aloof,  and  draw 
his   unswerving   plans   for   a   city   beautiful. 

THE  PEARL  AND  THE  OYSTER 

The  obligation  of  making  less  hideous 
the  exactions  and  torments  of  war  will 
inexorably  make  conscripts  of  us  all.  The 
call  to  arms  means  also  the  "call  to  farms" 
as  well  as  to  lint-tearing  and  bandage- 
making.  Not  so  absorbed  need  the  archi- 
tects and  builders  become  in  the  wrecking 
that  they  forget  theirs  is  the  responsibility 
of  reconstruction.  As  architects  of  tomor- 
row, we  should  periodically  detach  our- 
selves from  the  sad  debris,  to  go  over  our 
plans  for  the  future.  From  the  problems 
of  the  yesterdays  we  are  leaving  will  come 
the  suggestions  for  the  constructions  of  to- 
morrow. Caught  by  our  stage  of  evolution, 
we  can  steal  away  now  and  again  from  the 
razing,  to  brood  over  a  plan  which  admits 
of  no  such  cataclysm  for  our  children.  And 
the  plan,  to  be  secure,  must  begin  with 
the  schools  of  the  land. 

THE  NEW  DAY  AND  THE  NEW 
SCHOOL 

We  may  choose  to  place  the  blame  on 
the  Czar  or  Kaiser  for  the  beginning  of 
this  war;  we  may  today,  secretly  or  bra- 
zenly, fix  responsibility;  but  we  know  that 
the  real  fault  goes  deeper  than  the  culprit- 
ism  of  a  ruler  or  a  nation.  We  know  that 
the  reason  men  are  today  killing,  and  being 
killed,  is  because  of  the  inconsistent  train- 
ing of  the  centuries  back  of  us.  We  place 
the  blame  decades  before  Saravejo.  Some- 
thing caught  in  our  own  system,  pricks. 
We  may  neither  disavow  nor  shirk  it,  but 
we  can  turn  the  thing  that  hurts  into  a 
pearl.  We  can  pursue,  in  the  quiel  of  our 
closets,  while  the  wreckage  is  still  going 
on,  a  plan  for  the  education  of  the  child- 
ren of  a  democracy.  We  can  evolve  an 
educative  process  whose  focus,  is  democ- 
racy,    whose    method    and     drill     center,  in 

den acy.     We  can  achieve  an  obedience 

to      ideals      which      does      not      discourage 
initiative    or    self-control.      Wc    can    make 
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education  consistent  and  sincere ;  we  can 
vitalize  patriotism  by  making  education  for 
all  the  children  of  the  nation  an  intensive 
drill  in  living  for  their  country,  if  happily 
they  are  spared  the  task  of  dying  for  it. 
*       *       * 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION   SOCIETY 

The  Program  Committee  of  the  Public 
Education  Society  has  arranged  the  follow- 
ing program  for  the  evening  of  April  24 
and  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  April  26,  at 
the  State  Conference  of  Social  Agencies  in 
Oakland. 

Session  of  Tuesday,  April  24,  8  P.  M. 

Paper  by  Mr.  Albert  Shiels ;  discussion  by 
Dr.  R.  G.  Boone,  Dr.  Frederick  Burk,  Dr. 
Olga  Bridgman. 
Session  of  Thursday,  April  26,  2:30  P.  M. 

Dr.  Adelaide  Brown  to  preside. 

Paper  by  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Gibson';  discus- 
sion by  Dr.  Eva  C.  Reid,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Mc- 
Naught. 

SECOND   DISTRICT   CONGRESS   OF 
MOTHERS 

The  most  important  event  of  the  spring 
in  Mothers'  Clubdom  was  the  convention 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  April  12th  and 
13th,  at  Hotel  Oakland,  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict Congress  of  Mothers.  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Whitman,  the  outgoing  president,  presided. 
Thursday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  creden- 
tials and  the  reading  of  the  reports  of  presi- 
dents, vice-presidents,  secretaries,  parlia- 
mentarians and  historians.  Selections  of 
patriotic  music  accented  the  period  through 
which  we  are  passing,  and  a  few  minutes 
were  set  aside  for  sociability. 

The  following  morning  an  inspirational 
address  on  "The  Parent  as  Teacher"  was 
made  by  Dr.  Aurelia  Reinhardt,  president 
of  Mills  College.  Election  of  officers  fol- 
lowed, and  the  remaining'  time  was  given  to 
■  an  address  by  Mrs.  H.  N.  Rowell  on  the 
State  and  National  organizations  and  chair- 
men's reports.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  : 

President,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Reilly,  Berkeley; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Wilson,  Oakland ; 
second  vice-president,  Mrs.  H.  K.  Pierce, 
Santa  Cruz;  third  vice-president,  Mrs.  O. 
H.  Fisher,  Alameda;  fourth  vice-president, 
Mrs.  John  F.  Sheehan,  San  Francisco ;  fifth 
vice-president,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Mantz,  San 
Mateo ;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Pratt,  Berkeley ;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  A.  Pennington,  Oakland;  financial  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  L.  C.  Grasser,  Oakland ;  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  W.  Fisher,  San  Francisco;  par- 
liamentarian, Mrs.  Henry  Ashton  ;  auditor, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Warnaker,  Alameda;  historian, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Hatch,  Berkeley. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT  CON- 
GRESS OF  MOTHERS 

Fhe  March  session  of  the  San  Francisco 
Congress  of  Mothers  gave  the  place  of  im- 
portance to  the  reports  of  the  presidents 
of  the  affiliated  clubs.  Two  short  addresses 
were  given,  one  on  "The  Girls'  Club"  and 
the  second  on   "Visual  Instruction." 

(  )n  Wednesday  afternoon,  April  25th,  was 
held   the  annual  election  of  officers. 


McKINLEY  SCHOOL 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the 
McKinley  School,  Castro  Street,  between 
Fourteenth  and  Henry  Streets,  held  their 
regular  April  meeting  on  Wednesday,  April 
the  seventeenth,  in  the  school  auditorium. 
The  program  had  for  its  theme  "Publicity," 
Miss  Annie  Wilde  and  Mrs.  Josephine  Mar- 
tin covering  the  subject  in  their  interesting 
talks.  Mr.  Gallagher  followed  with  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  school  bond,  and  there 
was  patriotic  music  by  the  children  of  the 
school  under  the  able  leadership  of  Miss 
Gallagher.  The  McKinley  School  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  is  one  of  the  clubs 
which  is  planning'  active  co-operation  with 
the  Red  Cross  organization,  and  plans  were 
completed  at  this  meeting'  for  the  work. 

SAN   FRANCISCO   STATE   NORMAL 
SCHOOL 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
State  Normal  School,  Waller  and  Buchanan 
Streets,  was  postponed  because  of  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Second  District 
Congress  of  Mothers,  to  which  larger  or- 
ganization its  relation  is  that  of  a  tiny  twig 
to  a  sturdy  branch.  The  meeting  was  post- 
poned until  Saturday,  the  twenty-eighth, 
taking  on  this  occasion  the  form  of  a  lunch- 
eon. The  luncheon  is  to  be  given  in  the 
children's  lunchroom,  under  the  direction 
of  the  lunchroom  and  entertainment  com- 
mittees, and  precedes  an  entertainment  to 
be  given  by  the  dramatic  department  of  the 
elementary  school,  with  Mrs.  L.  Smith  as 
stage  manager  and  dramatic  director.  Two 
plays  are  to  be  given,  "The  Fire  Bringer" 
and  "Persephone  and  Ceres."  Dr.  Burk 
and  the  board  of  trustees  are  to  be  the 
guests  of  honor  at  the  luncheon,  which  is 
to  be  a  simple  exposition  of  the  meals  being 
served  daily  by  the  members  of  the  Moth- 
ers' Club  and  the  women  of  the  lunchroom 
committee. 

SACRAMENTO      FEDERATION     OF 
MOTHERS'  CLUBS  AND  PARENT- 
TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  convention  of  the  California  Con- 
gress of  Mothers'  and  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociations is  to  be  held  in  Secramento  May 
22-25.  The  railroads  have  granted  a  rate 
of  a  fare  and  a  third,  on  the  certificate  plan, 
good  going'  May  20-25,  and  returning  May 
22-27.  The  Third  District'  has  guaranteed 
the  50  fares  necessary  to  assure  this  rate. 

In  addition,  the  Oakland  &  Antioch  has 
proposed  an  excursion  from  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  at  $2.50  for  the  round  trip,  re- 
turn tickets  good  any  time  within  seven 
days,  provided  not  less  than  60  persons 
come  on  the  excursion   train. 

The  Santa  Fe  is  proposing'  an  excursion 
from  Southern  California  via  Bakersfield 
and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  to  secure  which 
100  tickets  will  be  necessary.  The  rate 
will  be  the  regular  one  way  fare  for  the 
round  trip.  The  Southern  Pacific  will 
give  an  excursion  from  the  south  on  the 
same  basis,  coming  by  the  coast  and  San 
Jose.  These  rates  are  open  to  anyone  wish- 
ing to  come  to  Sacramento,  and  the  week 
of  May  21-24  is  also  commencement  week 
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at  the  University  Farm,  at  Davis,  only  13 
miles  from  Sacramento. 

Sacramento  is  making  plans  for  the  big- 
gest and  best  convention  ever  held  by  the 
California  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations.  May  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful season  in  the  Capital  City,  and  visitors 
will  find  here  many  reminders  of  the  thrill- 
ing days  of  '49,  chief  of  which  is  historic 
Fort  Sutter. 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS 

AND      PARENT-TEACHER 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  twenty-first  Child  Welfare  Confer- 
ence of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent-Teacher  Associations  will  meet 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  Hotel  Raleigh, 
April  24th  to  May  1st,  1917. 

Delegates  and  alternates  must  be  elected 
by  their  respective  associations,  and  must 
be  vouched  for  in  a  written  notice  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  Association  which 
they  represent,  stating  the  number  of  paid 
up  members  in  the  Association. 

This  notice  of  appointments  must  be  sent 
to  the  National  Credential  Chairman,  Mrs. 
Wm.  F.  Thacher,  910  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg, 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  April  10th. 

Credential  cards  and  badges  will  be  is- 
.sued  to  delegates  by  the  credential  commit- 
tee at  the  convention,  on  presentation  of 
the  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation represented. 

*  A  * 

LAGUNA   HONDA   SCHOOL 

The  April  meeting  of  the  Laguna  Honda 
School  Parent-Teacher  Association  took  on 
the  hue  of  the  national  mood,  the  program 
being  devoted  to  discussion  of  Red  Cross 
work  and  the  participation  therein  of  the 
members  of  the  Laguna  Honda  mothers. 

*  *       * 

REDDING  SCHOOL 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  of  the  Redding  School 
was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twentieth. 
Miss  Heath,  the  principal  and  vice-president 
of  the  club,  spoke  on  school  activities,  and 
Dr.  Harriet  Randall  Flanders  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  "Child  Hygiene." 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  twenty-fourth 
the  dedication  services  for  the  new  school 
were  held,  and  a  program  of  unusual  dig- 
nity and  significance  made  a  record.  Mayor 
Rolph,  Archbishop  Nichols  and  Mr.  George 
Gallagher  and  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  con- 
tributed. One  of  the  most  interested  of 
the  spectators  was  Madame  Melba,  who 
listened  with  appreciation  to  the  class-sing- 
ing, later  going  among  the  children  and 
congratulating  them  and  their  leaders  for 
their  artistic  work.     The  program  follows : 

Chairman,  Mr.  George  E.  Gallagher, 
president  Board  of  Education ;  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner ;"  Pledge  and  Ode  to  the 
Flag;  address,  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Ford  Nichols, 
D.  D. ;  chorus  (a)  "Spring's  in  the  Air" 
(Gardner),  (b)  "Mother  Machree"  (Olcott), 
by  pupils  of  the  Redding  School;  address, 
Augustus  Taber  Murray,  Ph.  D.,  Stanford 
University;  chorus  (a)  "Lullaby"  (Brahms), 
(b)  "Poppies"  (words  by  A.  C.  Joy),  H. 
Heller ;  address  and  presentation  of  pic- 
ture, Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding;  school  song 
(words  by  Miss  B.  C.  Hawkins)  ;  remarks 
by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and     superintendent     of     schools;     chorus, 


"Birds  of  Spring"  (Brinkworth)  ;  address, 
Hon.  James  Rolph  Jr.,  Mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; "My  Own  United  States,"  "Auld 
Lang  Syne,"  "America."  Music  rendered  by 
pupils  of  Redding  School  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Estelle  Carpenter,  supervisor 
of  music  public  schools,  and  Miss  Beatrice 
C.  Hawkins,  special  teacher  of  music,  in 
Redding  Grammar  School.  Miss  Vera  D. 
Kidston,  accompanist. 

:[:  &  * 

The  most  recent  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  April  2nd  in  the  new 
school,  Mrs.  McMullin  making  an  appeal 
for  the  Red  Cross.  The  annual  election  was 
held  and  the  following  officers  elected : 
President,  Mrs.  George  Harris ;  First  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Heath ;  Secretary,  Miss 
Westerfeld ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Kertozyner; 
Auditor,  Mrs.  Hunt. 


SPRING  VALLEY   SCHOOL 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Spring  Val- 
ley School  Mothers'  Club  was  held  in  the 
school  auditorium,  Mrs.  Birmyhew  presid- 
ing. This  club  is  sewing  for  the  Red 
Cross   every   second   Friday. 


WASHINGTON    IRVING    SCHOOL 

The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Washington 
Irving  School  meets  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday of  every  month  in  the  school  audi- 
torium. 

At  the  meeting  held  April  11th  the  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  A.  M.  Guisti,  gave  an  account 
of  an  entertainment  that  will  be  held  soon 
and  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  to 
purchase  eyeg'lasses  for  needy  children. 
Miss  Florence  Musto  spoke  on  "The  Den- 
tal Clinic."  The  new  Secretary  is  Mrs. 
Lena  Marcellino. 


The  premium  list  for  the  Vocational  and 
Industrial  Department  of  the  State  Fair  is 
just  out.  The  list  this  year  has  been  pre- 
pared by  representatives  of  schools  having 
vocational  departments  and  is  easily  the 
best  and  most  comprehensive  ever  offered. 
There  are  classifications  for  high  schools, 
grammar  schools  with  and  without  super- 
visors or  special  teachers,  primary  schools 
with  and  without  supervisors  and  special 
teachers,  and  for  night  schools.  The  classes 
include  drafting,  woodwork,  concrete,  metal 
work,  electrical  and  automobile  work,  print- 
ing, arts  and  crafts  in  all  branches,  graphic 
art  and  commercial  drawing,  cookery,  sew- 
ing, millinery  and  home  gardening.  There 
are  29  distinct  classes  and  276  sections,  giv- 
ing an  opportunity  for  over  500  awards  for 
meritorious  work  by  pupils  as  well  as  the 
greater  educational  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  comparing  methods  and  results 
in  the  different  schools  of  the  state.  Cali- 
fornia has  some  of  the  ablest  instructors  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States  in  these 
lines,  and  a  showing  of  their  work  will 
make  a  most  interesting  exhibit.  The  dis- 
tinction between  schools  working  under 
special  supervision  and  those  without  it 
will  afford  all  an  opportunity  to  participate 
with  an  even  chance  to  receive  awards  for 
meritorious  work.  The  value  of  the  pre- 
miums  offered   will   approximate   $1500. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Charles 
W.  Paine,  Secretary  of  the  California  State 
Agricultural   Society,   Sacramento,   Cal. 


Beacon  New  Column 

The  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco — hav- 
ing about  fifty-eight  (58)  schools  and  twen- 
ty-five thousand  (25,000)  pupils — April  14th 
adopted  THE  BEACON  METHOD,  in- 
cluding charts  and  first  three  readers,  for 
use  in  all  the  schools  of  this  archdiocese. 

This  adoption  was  made  after  a  trial 
of  The  Beacon  System  in  many  of  the 
schools  for  over  a  year.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  it  was  the  very  satisfactory  results 
gained  from  the  use  of  The  Beacon  Method 
that  convinced  those  in  authority  that  this 
method  should  be  used  exclusively. 

Any  teacher  who  wants  to  see  some  good 
work  in  first-year  reading  may  do  so  by 
asking  Rev.  Ralph  Hunt,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  to  visit  some  of  the  schools  in  the 
San  Francisco  Archdiocese. 

Private  schools,  because  they  are  not 
bound  by  adoptions,  state  laws,  courses  of 
study,  etc.,  are  often  able  to  take  up  a 
big  new  thing  and  try  it  out  more  satis- 
factorily than  are  some  public  schools. 

Miss  Head's  School  in  Berkeley  has  been 
using  the  Beacon  Method  this  year.  A 
letter  received  by  the  publishers  from  Miss 
Gurney,  the  primary  teacher,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"I  have  been  using  The  Beacon  Sys- 
tem for  three  years  now  in  Miss  Head's 
School  of  Berkeley.  I  am  teaching  all 
the  primary  grades  and  I  never  saw 
or  hoped  to  see  such  strides  in  read- 
ing as  the  little  ones  are  making  with 
this  system.  I  formerly  thought  (an- 
other method  primer)  excellent,  but 
this  year  I  destroyed  every  chart  I 
had  made,  and  all  supplementary  work 
I  had  done  in  connection  with  (other 
methods),  fully  convinced  I  NEVER 
would  go  back  to  them.  The  Beacon 
Method  only  for  me,  unless  in  years 
to  come  some  newer  and  even  more 
wonderful  method  should  be  put  on 
the  market.  If  the  children  went  much 
faster  they  would  be  too  young  to  fol- 
low the  texts  in  the  higher  books  they 
would  have  to  read.  As  it  is,  two 
5j/2-year-old  babies  who  started  with 
me  at  Christmas  time,  in  three  months 
were  reading  any  first  reader.  I  have 
three  little  ones  that  began  their  first 
reading  with  me  September  1916  (they 
were  7  when  they  entered).  It  is  now 
April  1917  and  with  no  effort  at  all,  at 
sight,  they  can  read  any  third  reader. 
Of  course,  mentally  they  were  not  5- 
year-old  babies.  Children  that  have 
come  to  me  from  other  schools,  going 
into  my  third  and  fourth  grades,  with 
no  true  idea  of  phonetics,  I  have  taken 
hurriedly  through  the  phonetic  charts 
and  their  mothers  have  marveled  at 
their  strides  in  reading.  Do  you  won- 
der I  endorse  The  Beacon  Method? 
These  are  a  few  of  many  incidents  I 
might  cite." 

Primary  teachers  and  superintendents 
and  board  members  who  are  interested 
should  write  GINN  AND  COMPANY,  the 
publishers,  at  20  Second  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  a  pamphlet,  "A  Few  Facts  About 
Phonetics,"  and  any  other  information  they 
have  about  The  Beacon  Method. 
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A  Digest  of  Educational  Bills 

PASSED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE    OF   1917 


School  Elections 

Senate  Bill  45  (Johnson)  provides  that 
the  ballots  used  at  all  school  elections  shall 
be  of  uniform  size  and  color  and  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Assembly  Bill  836  (Baldwin)  provides 
that  in  school  elections  the  polls  shall  open 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  remain 
open  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  in 
all  districts  in  which  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance exceeds  400.  If  the  average  daily 
attendance  is  less  than  400,  the  polls  shall 
open  not  earlier  than  twelve  o'clock  M. 
In  all  bond  elections  the  polls  must  open 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  remain 
open  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  re- 
gardless of  the  size  of  the  district.  In 
school  districts  employing  five  teachers  or 
more,  compensation  not  exceeding  $6  per 
day   may  be   allowed   election   officials. 

Assembly  Bill  1388  (Pettit)  provides  that 
hereafter  all  school  elections  shall  be  held 
on  the  last  Friday  in  March.  This  change 
removes  all  doubt  concerning  registration 
of  voters. 
Library   Funds 

Senate  Bill  95  (F.  M.  Carr)  authorizes 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  to 
use  a  portion  of  the  teachers'  library  fund 
to  pay  for  subscriptions  for  periodicals  of 
a  general  character. 

Senate  Bill  ^38  (F.  M.  Carr)  provides 
that  any  amount  in  the  library  fund  of 
smaller  school  districts  in  excess  of  $50 
may  be  transferred  to  the  county  school 
fund  and  used  for  general  school  purposes. 
County  Board  of  Education. 

Assembly  Bill  191,  introduced  by  Ashley. 
provides  that  at  least  one  member  of  the 
county  board  must  be  chosen  from  teach- 
ers actually  teaching  under  the  course  of 
study  prescribed  by  the  county  board. 
Retirement  Salary 

Assembly  Bill  469  provides  that  the  sur- 
viving relatives  of  any  deceased  annuitant 
may  collect  any  balance  of  retirement  sal- 
ary accrued  to  the  credit  of-  such  deceased 
annuitant  without  letters  of  administra- 
ti<  m. 

Assembly  Bill  525,  by  Prendergast,  au- 
thorizes the  refunding  of  excess  amounts 
collected  from  annuitants  under  a  misin- 
terpretation  of  the   law. 

Senate  Bill  709,  by  Gates,  provides  that 
hereafter  $12  will  be  deducted  from  the 
salary  warrant  of  any  teacher  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  month  of  service  of  each  year, 
such  amount  to  be  paid  into  the  retirement 
salary  fund.  Heretofore  one  dollar  per 
month  has  been  deducted. 
Certification  of  Teachers 

Senate  Bill  705  (  F.  .M.  Carr)  provides 
that  special  certificates  may  be  issued  for 
the  oral  teaching  of  the  deaf,  for  the  teach- 
ing of  atypical  children,  for  the  teaching 
of  special  classes  in  citizenship,  oral  and 
dramatic  expression,  library  craft,  tech- 
nique  and  use,  and  commercial  Spanish, 
o  provides  that  elementary  school 
Certificates  maj  be  issued  to  holders  of  di- 
ploma-   of    graduation     with    a    bachelor's 
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degree  from  any  university  accredited  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  high 
school  certification,  provided  that  the  holder 
of  such  diploma  shall  have  successfully  com- 
pleted ten  months  of  public  school  teach- 
ing or  twelve  units  of  pedagogy  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  It  also  provides  that  no  libra- 
rian shall  be  employed  for  more  than  two 
hours  a  day  in  any  high  school  unless  such 
librarian  holds  a  high  school  teacher's  cer- 
tificate or  a  special  teacher's  certificate  in 
library  craft,  technique  and  use  of  second- 
ary grade.  It  also  provides  that  such  libra- 
rians shall  rank  as  teachers  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  burdens  and  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  retirement  salary 
fund  law. 

Senate  Bill  942  (F.  M.  Carr)  provides 
that  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  or- 
ganize a  commission  of  credentials  to  be 
composed  of  the  three  commissioners,  who 
may  pass  upon  applications  for  credentials 
between  sessions  of  the  board  in  cases  of 
emergency.  It  also  provides  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  may  examine  appli- 
cants for  the  credential  and  charge  therefor 
a  fee  of  $10,  to  cover  the  expense  of  such 
examination. 

Senate  Bill  319  (Jones)  provides  in  effect 
that  the  county  superintendent  may  grant 
temporary  certificates  on  presentation  of 
credentials  which  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion are  authorized  to  recognize  in  grant- 
ing certificates.  It  also  provides  that  pre- 
liminary certificates  shall  be  granted  with- 
out fee. 
Junior  College 

Senate  Bill  514  (Ballard)  recognizes  the 
junior  college  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
secondary  school  system,  provides  stand- 
ards for  admission  to,  and  graduation  from, 
junior  colleges;  limits  the  organization  of 
junior  colleges  to  districts  having  an  as- 
sessed valuation  of  three  million  dollars  or 
more;  provides  that  junior  colleges  may 
offer  not  only  courses  paralleling  the  first 
two  years  of  college  work,  but  also  prac- 
tical courses  in  mechanical  and  industrial 
arts,  agriculture,  household  economy,  civic 
education  and  commerce;  also  provides 
that  the  attendance  in  the  junior  college 
shall  be  counted  as  attendance  in  the  high 
school. 

Senate  Bill  515  (Ballard)  provides  that 
an  entire  county  may  be  organized  as  a 
county  junior  college  district.  A  petition 
signed  by  at  least  500  electors  of  the  coun- 
ty asking  for  the  organization  of  the  junior 
college  must  be  filed  with  the  board  of 
supervisors,  an  election  must  be  held  and 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  election 
must  be  in  favor  of  such  junior  college  dis- 
trict before  it  can  be  organized.  The  gov- 
ernment of  county  junior  college  districts 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  five  members  to 
be  elected  at  large. 
High   School   Boards 

Senate  Bill  585  (Kehoe)  authorizes  high 
school  boards  in  county  and  union  high 
school  districts  to  establish  dormitories. 

Assembly  bill  574  provides  that  the  prin- 


cipal of  the  high  school  may  act  as  prin- 
cipal of  any  or  all  the  rural  elementary 
school  districts  included  in  the  high  school 
district,  with  the  consent  of  the  high  school 
board  and  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  each 
district  concerned.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  legalize  the  plan  of  supervision 
followed  in  Reedley,  Covina,  and  in  several 
other  communities. 

Assembly  Bill  576  provides  that  the  high 
school  board  may  establish  an  intermediate 
school  course  including  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  whenever  a  majority  of  the 
elementary  school'  trustees  shall  give  their 
consent.  The  bill  also  provides  for  the 
lapsing  of  intermediate  school  courses  when 
the  average  daily  attendance  is  twenty-five 
or  less,  and  provides  that  the  high  school 
board  may  include  the  expense  of  the  in- 
termediate school  in  the  annual  estimate 
submitted  to  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Senate  Bill  323  provides  that  any  person 
over  sixteen  years  of  age  may  be  permitted 
to  attend  an  evening  high  school  or  a  spe- 
cial day  or  evening  high  school  class  by 
the  principal  in  charge,  and  the  attendance 
of  such  persons  may  be  returned  as  high 
school  attendance. 
Building  Fund, 

Senate  Bill  426  (F.  M.  Carr)  permits  the 
board  of  school  trustees  to  ask  the  super- 
visors to  levy  a  building  tax,  not  exceed- 
ing fifteen  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dol- 
lars of  assessed  valuation,  the  fund  derived 
from  this  tax  to  be  used  for  purchasing 
school  lots,  building  or  purchasing  school 
buildings,  or  making  alterations  or  addi- 
tions to  school  buildings,  or  for  repairing, 
restoring  or  rebuilding  school  buildings 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire  or  other  pub- 
lic calamity  or  for  insuring  school  build- 
ings or  for  supplying  the  buildings  with 
furniture  or  apparatus  or  for  improving 
school  grounds.  This  tax  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  tax  for  maintenance  levied 
under  Section  1840. 
Physical  Education  and  Development 

Senate  Bill  156  (F.  M.  Carr)  provides 
that  physicians,  teachers,  oculists  or  den- 
tists may  be  employed  to  provide  health 
supervision  in  the  public  schools,  provided 
such  persons  possess  health  and  develop- 
ment certificates  issued  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  It  also  provides  that  nurses 
who  are  holders  of  certificates  of  registra- 
tion as  nurses  issued  by  the  California 
State  Board  of  Health  may  be  appointed 
to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  physical 
inspector.  It  also  permits  parents  to  seek 
exemption  of  their  children  from  physical 
examination,  such  exemption  to  be  granted 
upon  the  filing  of  a  written  protest. 

Senate  Bill  599  (Luce)  provides  that  at 
least  twenty  minutes  each  day  must  be 
given  to  physical  education  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  and  at  least  two  hours  each 
week  must  be  given  to  physical  education 
in  the  high  schools.  Physical  education  is 
required  of  all  pupils  unless  excused  on  ac- 
count of  physical  defects.  Normal  schools 
are  required  to  establish  courses  in  physical 
education.     The  State  Board  of  Education 
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is  required  to  issue  a  bulletin  of  sugges- 
tions on  physical  education  and  is  au- 
thorized to  employ  a  supervisor  of  physical 
education  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  $3600 
per  annum. 
Boards  of  Trustees 

Assembly  Bill  1416  (Merriam)  provides 
I  a  more  satisfactory  method  of  paying  teach- 
'  ers'  salaries  in  twelve  monthly  installments, 
also  provides  that  the  board  of  trustees 
may  arrange  for  the  transportation  of 
pupils  according  to  the  method  best  adapt- 
ed to  local  conditions,  provided  that  the 
superintendent  of  schools  must  approve 
of  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  pupils. 
It  removes  the  fifteen-cent  limit  on  trans- 
portation. It  also  provides  that  in  school 
districts  having  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  1000  pupils  or  more,  the  board  of 
trustees,  instead  of  advertising  for  bids, 
[may  get  three  estimates  of  cost  of  work 
to  be  done  or  materials  to  be  furnished 
from  bona  fide  dealers  or  craftsmen  en- 
gaged in  the  business  or  in  handling  the 
goods  specified.  If  the  estimated  cost  is 
less  than  $500,  the  board  may  let  a  con- 
tract without  publishing  a  notice  calling 
for  bids.  In  all  other  districts,  a  notice 
for  bids  must  be  published. 

Assembly  Bill  1378  (Prendergast)  pro- 
vides that  in  cities  of  the  first,  first  and  a 
half  and  second  class,  boards  of  education 
must  establish  a  kindergarten  in  any  school 
building,  whenever  the  parents  of  twenty- 
five  children  of  kindergarten  age  apply 
therefor. 

Assembly  Bill  999  (Watson)  authorizes 
the  Los  Angeles  board  of  education  to  sell 
property  belonging  to  the  school  district 
and  no  longer  needed  for  school  purposes. 

Assembly  Bill  820  (Friedman)  authorizes 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  spe- 
cial classes  for  crippled  children. 

Assembly  Bill  622  (Baldwin)  provides 
rthat  not  more  than  forty  children  in  the 
elementary  school  shall  be  assigned  to  a 
classroom  to  be  taught  by  one  teacher,  pro- 
vided that  in  case  of  emergency  the  county 
lor  city  superintendent  of  schools  may  grant 
permission  for  the  organization  of  classes 
in   excess  of  that  number. 

Assembly  Bill  995  provides  that  when- 
ever the  trustees  of  the  "home"  district 
give  their  consent  for  the  attendance  of 
pupils  in  a  neighboring  school  district,  the 
attendance  shall  be  counted  in  the  district 
in  which  the  pupils  attend,  unless  the  trus- 
tees of  the  "home"  district  file  a  written 
demand  for  the  transfer  of  such  attendance 
to  their  district  on  or  before  June  1st. 
High  School  Districts 

Senate  Bill  931  provides  that  whehever 
two-thirds  of  the  heads  of  families  or  elec- 
tors residing  in  an  elementary  school  dis- 
trict which  is  a  part  of  a  high  school 
district  petition  to  be  excluded  from  such 
high  school  district,  in  order  to  be  an- 
nexed to  another  contiguous  high  school 
district,  the  board  of  supervisors  shall 
make  the  change  of  boundaries  requested 
unless  a  protest  against  such  action, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  heads 
of  families  or  electors  of  the  high  school 
district  whose  territory  would  be  reduced 
by  such  action,  is  presented  within  thirty 
days. 

Assembly  Bill  477  (Horbach)  provides 
that  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  the  av- 
erage daily  attendance  in  any  high  school, 
of  pupils  whose  parents  reside  in  an  ele- 
mentary school  district  contiguous  to  such 


high  school  district,  was  five  or  more  dur- 
ing" the  preceding  school  year,  the  board 
of  supervisors  shall  order  a  hearing  at 
which  interested  parties  shall  be  invited  to 
appear.  Unless  it  shall  be  shown  that  the 
elementary  school  district  is  already  pay- 
ing through  the  county  high  school  tax  a 
reasonable  amount  toward  the  cost  of  such 
high  school  or  that  the  elementary  school 
district  is  a  part  of  another  high  school 
district,  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  make 
an  order  annexing"  such  elemental")'  school 
district  to  such  high  school  district.  "How- 
ever, if  a  protest  against  such  annexation 
is  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  of 
the  elementary  school  district,  the  board  of 
supervisors  may  rescind  the  order  of  an- 
nexation, and  thereafter  the  high  school 
board  may  exclude  the  pupils  of  such  ele- 
mentary school  district  from  the  privileges 
of  such  high  school. 

Assembly  Bill  575  (Pettit)  provides  that 
elementary  school  districts  already  included 
in  a  union  high  school  district  may  secede 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  new  high 
school  district. 
Textbooks 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  23 
(Scott)  provides  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  shall  investigate  the  use  of  sup- 
plementary texts  in  the  elementary  schools 
and  report  thereon  at  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature. 

Assembly  Bill  1154  (Harris)  provides 
that  high  schol  textbooks  shall  be  adopted 
from  a  list  prescribed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  Until  July  1,  1920,  high 
school  boards  may  purchase  such  books  at. 
prices  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion under  competitive  bid  and  may  fur- 
nish such  textbooks  to  the  pupils  either 
free  of  cost  or  at  an  annual  rental  which 
shall  not  exceed  three  dollars  per  pupil. 
After  1920,  textbooks  are  to  be  supplied 
free  of  cost.  No  books  shall  be  listed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  unless  the 
publishers  shall  agree  to  furnish  such  books 
at  the  lowest-  net  wholesale  price  at  which 
such  books  are  sold  anywhere  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  less  the  maximum  total  discount 
allowed  thereon  to  any  public  school  board 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  The  bill 
also  provides  all  necessary  machinery  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
Vocational  Education  and  Evening  Schools 

Senate  Bill  321  (Jones)  provides  that  the 
board  of  trustees  of  any  elementary  school 
district  may  establish  and  maintain  special 
day  and  evening  classes,  which  may  be 
convened  at  such  hours  and  for  such  length 
of  time  during  the  school  day  and  evening 
and  for  such  period  or  for  such  length  of 
time  during"  the  school  year  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  such  board  of  trustees.  Such 
evening  classes  shall  be  open  for  the  ad- 
mission of  all  children  over  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  residing  in  the  district  and 
for  the  admission   of  adults. 

Senate  Bill  322  (Jones)  amends  Section 
1619  of  the  Political  Code  so  as  to  provide 
that  where  a  school  has  been  closed  by 
order  of  a  board  of  health  on  account  of 
contagious  disease,  or  where  such  school 
has  been  closed  on  account  of  fire,  flood  or 
other  public  disaster,  such  school  shall  be 
exempted  from  the  provision  that  all  the 
schools  of  a  district  must  be  maintained 
for  an  equal  length  of  time  during  the  year 
and  as  far  as  possible  with  equal  rights 
and  privileges. 

Senate  Bill  325  (Jones)  provides  that  the 


average  daily  attendance  in  special  day  "and 
evening  high  school  classes  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
part-time  vocational  courses  shall  be  in- 
cluded by  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction in  his  report  to  the  state  con- 
troller. The  purpose  is  to  obtain  for  such 
classes  and  pupils  state  support  equivalent 
to  that  established  for  other  classes  and 
pupils. 

Senate  Bill  327  (Jones)  provides  that  no 
pupil  other  than  one  pursuing"  a  vocational 
course  must  be  kept  in  school  more  than 
six  hours   a   day. 

Senate  Bill  328  (Jones)  provides  that  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  shall 
include  the  attendance  of  puils  enrolled  in 
part-time  classes  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  his  county. 

Senate  Bill  1140  (Jones)  provides  for  the 
acceptance  by  the  State  of  California  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  act  re- 
lating to  vocational  education.  Under  this 
act  forty  thousand  dollars  from  the  federal 
government  and  fort}'  thousand  dollars 
from  the  state  government  becomes  avail- 
able for  vocational  education  in  California 
during  the  coming  year.  This  amount  will 
increase  by  gradations  until  1921. 
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JOY  IN  THE  PENMANSHIP  CLASS 

when  the  Palmer  Method  of  Writing  is  taught  by  a  teacher 
who  has  qualified  under  our  personal  direction,  through  our 
CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE.  Teachers  taught  quickly 
how  to  lead  their  pupils  progressively  step  by  step  from 
slow  finger  movement  handwriting,  and  cramped,  unhcalth- 
ful  posture,  to  a  style  of  penmanship  embodying  legibility, 
rapidity,  ease,  and  endurance,  with  the  accompanying  hy- 
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Elementary  School  Funds 

Assembly    Bill    625    (Baldwin)    provides 
that  the  minimum  amount  of  county  school 
fund    shall   be   estimated   at   $24   per   pupil 
instead  of  $13  per  pupil  as  at  present. 
Miscellaneous 

Assembly  Bill  1148  (Horbach)  provides 
that  any  state  '  normal  school,  with  the 
eon.-ent  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  may  semi  out  one  or  more  normal 
school  teachers  to  work  in  the  rural  schools, 
assisting  in  supervising  and  teaching.  It 
also  provides  that  normal  schols  may  main- 
tain intermediate  school  courses  and  may 
revoke  any  diploma  on  account  of  defiance 
of  the  law  relating  to  the  duties  of  teach- 
ers. 

Assembly  Bill  114"  (Horbach)  provides 
that  the  principal  of  the  high  school  shall 
have  power  to  supervise  all  social  and  ath- 
letic activities  of  the  pupils  when  conduct- 
ed under  the  name  and  auspices  of  the  high 
school,  regardless  of  the  place  where  such 
activities  are  conducted.  It  also  requires 
the  principal  to  supervise  the  accounts  of 
the  student  body  and  other  student  organ- 
izations and  to  make  a  report  thereon  to 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  once 
each  year. 

Assembly  Bill  1181  (Polsley)  provides 
that  in  elementary  school  districts  not  a 
part  of  a  high  school  district,  post-graduate 
courses  of  study  including  high  school  stud- 
ies  may  be  offered. 

Assembly  Bill  671  (Williams)  exempts 
from  paying  a  fee  all  applicants  for  teach- 
ers' certificates  who  hold  credentials  grant- 
ed by  other  California  counties  or  by  any 
institution   in   California. 

Senate  Bills  941-947,  inclusive,  are  codi- 
fication measures.  Xo  change  is  made  in 
the  law.  The  bills  provide  only  for  re- 
arrangement of  present   law. 

Senate  Bill  1202  (Gates)  authorizes  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  state  of  war,  to  order  the 
schools  of  any  section  of  the  state  closed, 
provided  that  at  least  six  months  of  school 
shall  be  maintained,  and  provided  further 
that  teachers'  salaries  shall  not  be  affected 
by  such  order. 

Assembly    Bill    828    (Baldwin)    provides' 
that    the    State    Board    of    Education    may 
adopt  textbooks  in  any  of  the  subjects  enu- 
merated   in    Section    1665    of   the    Political 

(   ode. 

Senate  Bill  981  ( Keho'e)  provides  that 
the  trustees  of  an  elementary  school  dis- 
trict may  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  trustees  of  a  state  normal  school  where- 
by the  normal  school  will  take  over  such 
elementary  school  for  a  period  of  one  year, 
transporting  the  children  of  such  elemen- 
tary school  to  the  normal  school  campus 
and  providing  instruction  for  them  there. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  funds  of  the 
elementary  school  district  may  be  used  for 
the  support  of  the  school  on  the  campus. 
The  contract  may  be  terminated  at  the  end 
of    any    \  I  a 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  provided  for  by  Section  IS  18a 
of  the  Political  Code,  will  be  held  at  Fres- 
no, California,  commencing  Monday,  May 
14th.  The  meeting  will  be  called  to  order 
at  10  a.  m.  in  the  Hotel  Fresno. 


SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY 
Orange  Show  Exhibit 

The  schools  of  San  Bernardino  County 
provided  a  novel  exhibit  at  the  Seventh 
National  Orange  Show,  held  in  San  Ber- 
nardino during  February.  The  plan  of  the 
exhibit  originated  with  Mrs.  Grace  C.  Stan- 
lev,  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

All  schools  were  invited  to  write  his- 
tories of  their  respective  districts  and  many 
responded  with  carefully  prepared  books. 
Each  book  was  to  represent  the  co-operative 
work  of  the  whole  school  or  at  least  of  a 
group  of  pupils. 

Needles  sent  two  histories,  one  from  the 
high  school  and  one  form  an  elementary 
school.  The  subject  was  interesting,  and 
both  books  were  beautifully  illustrated  in 
water  color. 

One  of  the  grade  schools  of  Redlands 
gathered  a  great  number  of  facts  and  pre- 
sented a  collection  of  old-time  pictures. 
The  story  of  Smiley  Heights  was  related 
from  the  year  1889,  when  the  Smiley  broth- 
ers came  from  the  Mohawk  Summer  resort, 
near  New  York  City. 

Several  rural  schools  contributed  espe- 
cially good  material.  Mission  district  sent 
a  lengthy  manuscript.  The  building  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Mission  in  1820  and  fol- 
lowing events  of  its  history  constituted  the 
most  important  chapters  of  this  story.  Ar- 
rowhead School  recounted  the  various 
legends  of  the  famous  arrowhead  on  the 
mountain,  told  of  the  coming  of  the  Mor- 
mons, and  the  building  of  the  modern 
hotel.  Victor  Valley's  book  was  especially 
well  illustrated  in  pencil  drawings. 

Morongo  Valley  was  given  honorable 
mention.  This  six-pupil  school  is  seventeen 
miles  from  the  railroad.     One  child  wrote: 

"This  valley  is  very  small,  and  the  hills 
completely  surround  it  as  a  mother's  arms 
encircle   a   child." 

Though  in  a  distant  and  lonely  com- 
munity, these  six  pupils  produced  a  story 
well  worth  one's  while.  It  contained  over 
twenty  illustrations,  printed  pictures  and 
pen  drawings,  besides  a  map  of  the  valley. 
The  children  told  in  detail  the  life  of  the 
Morongo  Indians,  for  whom  the  valley  was 
named. 

The  Mountain  View  book  was  designed 
with  much  originality.  Its  cover  was  sig- 
nificantly ornamented  with  a  bit  of  timber 
from  the  first  school  of  the  district.  Every 
one  of  the  sixty-five  pupils  in  the  school 
participated  in  the  work. 

Rialto,  Etiwanda  and  Upland,  towns 
near  San  Bernardino,  offered  creditable 
manuscripts  and  very  artistic  illustrations 
in  water  color  and  crayon.  The  Upland 
book  was  bound  in  gray  and  silver,  which 
made  an  effective  background  for  the  cover 
illustration,  a  water  color  picture  of  the 
well-known  Euclid  avenue. 

The  many  histories  presented  bore  evi- 
dence of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
children.  More  than  this,  the  really  moti- 
vated study  resulted  in  a  better  appreciation 
of  history,  an  understanding  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  passing  events. 

The  exhibit  was  well  attended,  often 
crowded.  It  was  gratifying  to  realize  that 
the  guests  enjoyed  and  truly  appreciated 
the   display  of  excellent  work. 


U  A UC  Healthy, Strong, 
nAlL  Beautiful  Eves 


Oculists    and  Physicians 

B,,  used  Murine  Bye  Remedy 
a  o  II T  I  f  II  I  Fwoq  many  years  before  it  was 
cauiliui  L.JCO  ollcred  as  a  Domestic  Kye 
Medicine.  Murine  Is  Sllll  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
KUuranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Keliof  for  lives  that  Need 
Care.  Try  It  in  your  Kyes  and  In  Baby's  Eyes— No  Smarting— 
lust  Eye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  o(  your  Druggist— accept  no 
Hubstllute,  and  if  Inl, -rested  write  for  Book  ol  the  Kye  Free. 
MURIiME     EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,    Chicago,    III. 


Opportunities  for  School  Men  and 
Women  to  Own  Their  Own  Busi- 
ness and  Work  for  Themselves. 

The  California  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association,  consisting  of  the  expert 
court  reporters,  in  convention  assem- 
bled at  Los  Angeles  in  July,  1916, 
adopted  a  resolution  advising  the  pub- 
lic school  authorities  of  California,  in 
the  interest  of  their  shorthand  stu- 
dents, to  use  in  their  shorthand  de- 
partment some  shorthand  text-book 
based  upon  Pitmanic  principles,  if 
they  desired  the  best  results. 

This  advice  means  that  in  their  ex- 
pert opinion  all  so-called  light-line 
shorthand  systems  are  inferior  and  in- 
adequate for  first-class  service  and 
should  not  be  used  in  the  public 
schools.  That  none  but  Pitmanic  sys- 
tems should  be  used. 

GALLAGHER-MARSH  SHORT- 
HAND SYSTEM  is  a  California  pro- 
duction and  is  recommended  by  the 
expert  shorthand  reporters  of  Cali- 
fornia as  the  most  highly  improved 
Pitmanic  system  in  existence.  Its 
representatives  are  ready  to  write 
against  the  world. 

How  To  Establish  Your  Own 
Private  School : 

Attend  GALLAGHER-M  ARSH 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE  for  six 
months,  learn  shorthand,  typing  and 
bookkeeping,  procure  a  certifiate  from 
G.  M.  B.-  C.  to  teach  its  shorthand 
system  and  the  other  commercial  sub- 
jects and  then  open  a  branch  of  G.  M. 
B.  C.  wherever  you  please  in  Cali- 
fornia, save  and  except  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  and  establish  an  inde- 
pendent private  school  of  your  own. 
The  use  of  the  college  name  will  be 
granted  free  of  expense,  the  only  con- 
dition being  that  you  employ  the 

GALLAGHER-MARSH     SHORT- 
HAND SYSTEM 

When  you  consider  the  fact  that 
you  would  be  permitted  to  use  our 
advertising  matter,  together  with  the 
recommendation  from  the  experts,  and 
have  our  assistance  in  placing  your 
graduates  in  positions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  vicinity,  you  must  be  im- 
pressed with  the  splendid  advantages 
you  would  enjoy  from  such  an  under- 
taking; the  degree  of  your  success 
would  only  be  limited  by  the  popula- 
tion of  the  territory  to  draw  from  and 
your  executive  ability.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  within  two 
years'  time,  should  you  possess  the 
necessary  executive  and  pedagogic 
ability,  your  income  would  exceed  by 
far  the  salary  of  any  high  school  prin- 
cipal in  the  State  of  California.  This 
proposition  leaves  no  room  for  failure 
and  should  command  your  earnest  at- 
tention. Why  work  for  anybody  else 
when  you  can  work  for  yourself? 

If  interested  call  at  or  write  to 
G.  M.  B.  C,  corner  Van  Ness  Ave. 
and  Turk  St!,  and  Mr.  Robt.  F.  Gal- 
lagher will  explain  all  particulars  to 
you. 

This  is  your  opportunity.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  it  NOW. 
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Eliza  ©.  Keith 


Definitions  in  Physics 

Force  is  any  power  that  causes  a  change 
in  the  form  or  condition  of  matter. 

Gravity  is  the  earth's  greatest  force. 

Heat,  steam,  electricity,  chemical  force, 
magnetism,  are  natural  forces.  In  using 
force,  we  must  consider : 

1st.  The  point  of  application;  that  is,  the 
portion  of  matter  on  which  the  force  rests. 

2nd.  The  direction  in  which  the  force 
acts. 

3rd.  The  intensity  or  magnitude  with 
which  the  force  acts. 

A  machine  is  a  contrivance  or  something 
put  together  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
a  force  from  one  point  to  another  or  for 
alternating'  the  direction  of  movement. 

The  wind  mill  and  the  water  mill  are 
man's  inventions  to  utilize  the  natural 
forces,  wind  and  water. 

All  matter  is  in  one  of  three  forms — a 
solid,  a  liquid  or  a  gas. 

Gravity  is  the  force  that  attracts  or 
draws  all  bodies  toward  the  center  of  the 
earth. 

Man's  work  is  to  overcome  the  force  of 
gravity. 

Weight  is  a  measure  of  the  force  of  grav- 
ity. 

A  wheel  and  a  rope  are  a  powerful  force 
for  moving  great  masses. 

The  first  and  simplest  of  mechanical 
power  is  the  lever,  a  rigid  bar  used  to  lift, 
or  to  swing  heavy  bodies. 

A   lever   is   a   rod   of  any   kind   that   will 
move  on  a  pivot  or  rest. 
The  Lever 

The  lever  must  have  a  point  on  which  to 
rest. 

The  point  on  which  the  lever  rests  is 
called  the  fulcrum. 

The  part  of  the  lever  on  either  side  of  the 
'  fulcrum  is  called  an  arm  of  the  lever. 

The  lever  is  divided  into  the  power  arm, 
and  the  weight  arm. 

The  lever  rests  upon  a  fulcrum,  the 
weight  to  be  moved  or  the  resistance  to  be 
overcome  is  at  the  end  of  the  weight  arm. 
The  power  to  be  applied  to  do  the  work  is 
at  the  end  of  the  power  arm. 

The  longer  the  power  arm,  the  greater 
the  weight  that  can  be  raised  or  moved  by 
the  power. 

Law  of  the  Lever:  The  shorter  the 
weight  arm,  the  greater  the  weight;  the 
longer  the  power  arm,  the  smaller  the 
power  needed. 

Levers — the  seesaw  as  a  game : 

1.  The  poker  stirring  a  fire. 

2.  A  crowbar  raising  a  stone. 

3.  A  claw  hammer  drawing  a  nail. 

4.  The  common  pump  handle. 

5.  An  ordinary  pair  of  scales. 

6.  A  spade  in  act  of  digging. 

Gain  in  power  means  loss  in  speed,  gain 
in  speed  means  loss  of  power. 

Three  kinds  of  levers,  as  determined  by 
the  place  of  the  fulcrum  : 

1.  Fulcrum  between  weight  and  power: 
seesaw. 

2.  Weight  between  fulcrum  and  power: 
nut  cracker. 

3.  Power  between  fulcrum  and  weight : 
sugar  tongs. 

Scissors,    pincers,    pliers,    are    compound 


levers,  working'  on  a  pivot  for  the  fulcrum. 
The  Pulley 

The  pulley  is  a  grooved  wheel  over 
which  and  in  the  groove  passes  a  rope.  On 
one  end  of  the  pulley  rope  is  the  weight, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  pulley  rope  is  the 
power. 

A  block  pulley  is  a  movable  pulley  used 
with  a  fixed  pulley,  giving  a  mechanical 
advantag'e  in  power,  by  dividing  the  weight 
equally  between  the  two  parts  of  the  cord 
or  rope. 

A  movable  pulley  used  with  a  fixed 
pulley  gives  a  double  advantage.  The 
weight  is  divided  between  the  two  cords 
so  only  half  the  force  is  necessary  to  move 
the  weight. 

There  is  a  strain  on  the  pulley  cords  from 
the  weight ;  the  strain  is  called  the  tension 
of  the  cord. 

A  pulley  wheel  turns  on  an  axis  and  is 
fastened  in  a  frame  called  a  pulley  block. 

A  fixed  pulley  is  a  modified  pulley  of  the 
first  class. 

A  movable  pulley  is  a  modified  form  of 
lever  of  second  class. 

Weight — Power    times    number    of    cords 
or  weight — power  necessary. 
The  Wheel  and  the  Axle 

The  wheel  and  the  axle  consists  of  a 
wheel  fastened  in  such  a  way  to  a  cylinder 
that  they  turn  together  on  the  same  axis.    ' 

Wheel  and  axle  is  a  modified  lever  of  the 
first  class  because  the  power  is  applied  to 
the  wheel. 

The  axis  is  the  fulcrum,  and  the  weight 
is  fastened  to  the  axle.  Illustrations :  The 
moving  handle  of  a  windlass  describes  a 
circle  which  forms  the  wheel;  the  cylinder 
on  which  the  rope  winds  is  the  axis. 
The  Inclined  Plane 

The  inclined  plane  is  a  plane  surface 
that  makes  an  angle  with  a  horizontal  sur- 
face. 

Illustrations:   Rolling  a  barrel  up  a  plank 
into    a    wagon ;    inclined    railroads,    as    the 
Scenic  Railroad  at  the  Panama-  Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition. 
The  Wedge 

The  wedge  is  a  triangular  prism  formed 
of  two  inclined  planes  joined  back  to  back. 

The  wedge  is  used  to  split  bodies  into 
two  parts  or  to  raise  great  weights  a  short 
distance. 

The  power  is  applied  to  the  wedge  by  re- 
peated blows  of  a  heavy  body  as  a  sledge 
hammer  on  thick  end  or  head  of  the  wedge. 

Illustrations   of  use   of  wedge :    Splitting 
rocks,  stones ;  using  a  hatchet,  or  launching 
a  ship. 
The  Screw 

The  screw  is  a  combination  of  a  lever 
and  an  inclined  plane  wound  around  a 
cylinder.  The  elevations  forming  the  sides 
of  the  inclined  plane  extending  from  the 
cylinder  in  the  center  are  called  the  threads 
of  the  screw,  and  the  distance  between  the 
threads  is  called  the  pitch. 

Friction   is   the   resistance  which   a   body 
or  a  mass  meets  in  moving  in  contact  with 
another  body. 
Use  Stencil  Maps  in 
Teaching  Geography 

Of  great  and  growing  importance  is  the 
study  of  geography,  not  only  in   regard  to 


the  "rocks  and  rills,  woods  and  templed 
hills,"  but  even  more  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  commercial  aspect  of  ocean, 
gulf  and  bay,  lakes,  rivers,  natural  barriers 
to  trade  and  their  removal,  the  growth  in 
knowledg'e  of  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  and  their  possessions,  as  applied  to 
our  present  needs,  problems  of  transporta- 
tion, balances  of  trade,  protective  tariffs, 
reciprocity,  a  universally  used  language  for 
the  extension  of  trade  relations,  mutual 
antipathies  or  distrust,  and  how  to  remove 
or  counteract  the  same,  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  the  uplift  of  humanity,  race  prejudices 
overcome  and  barriers  burned  away ;  a 
steady  progress  to  an  era  of  mutual  ad- 
miration and  respect,  based  upon  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  each  other,  toler- 
ation and  accommodation,  reaching  forward 
to  the  time 
"When  the  war  drum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the 

battle  flags  are  furled, 
In   the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation   of  the 

world." 
How  is  the  best  way  to  teach  geography? 
The  earth  must  be  made  to  seem  real,  the 
world,  its  grand  divisions,  its  political  en- 
tities must  be  visualized  and  given  "a  local 
habitation  and  a  name."  How?  By  means 
of  maps :  maps  of  every  sort  and  source ; 
maps  in  text  books,  maps  on  rollers,  maps 
in  railroad  literature ;  and  for  fixing  facts, 
maps  drawn  or  traced  or  stenciled  by  the 
pupil  and  properly  marked.  For  a  rapid 
recitation,  the  freehand,  spontaneous  draw- 
ing of  a  map  has  its  value;  but  no  map 
that  is  to  have  more  than  a  ephemeral 
existence  should  be  drawn  without  meas- 
urement, for  the  imperfections  of  a  free- 
hand map  will  perpetuate  themselves  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  may  look  at  it.  Only 
the  perfect  and  the  true  should  be  placed 
on  exhibition.  For  this  purpose  the  Popu- 
lar Educator  Blackboard  Stencils,  issued  by 
the  Educational  Publishing  Company  of 
717  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  are  un- 
equaled. 

One  stencil  can  be  used  many  times,  and 
thus  it  is  possible  to  have  the  children  place 
maps  upon  the  blackboard  that  are  correct 
in  outline  and  true  as  to  proportion.  Work- 
ing upon  such  a  map  a  child  can  quickly 
demonstrate  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
when  called  upon  to  locate  countries,  cities 
and  various  other  points  of  interest. 
How  to  Use 
Blackboard  Stencils 

Clean  the  blackboard  thoroughly.  If  the 
board  be  "greasy,"  it  may  be  well  to  damp- 
en it  slightly  before  applying  the  stencil. 
Scrape  crayon  upon  the  blackboard  eraser, 
and  placing  the  stencil  against  the  black- 
board, the  rough  side  toward  you,  rub  the 
eraser  over  the  perforations.  Remove  the 
design  and  the  outlines  will  appear.  It 
may  then  be  traced  with  white  or  colored 
crayon.  A  little  dust  bag  made  of  thin 
cloth  may  be  used  instead  of  an  eraser  to 
convey  the  pulverized  chalk  through  the 
perforations  of  the  stencil. 
&       *       * 

Slow  are  the  steps  of  Freedom,  but  her 
steps  never  turn  backward. — Lowell. 
■\~       *       * 

Authority    must    not    forget    humanity. — 
O'Reilly. 
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WHY    REWRITE    THE    SURVEY? 

Where  is  the  San  Francisco  School  Sur- 
vey report  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  now  long 
i  i\  erdue? 

For  months  inquiries,  promises,  tele- 
grams, explanations,  insistences  and  suspi- 
cions have  been  flying  hot,  thick  and  fast 
between  the  Survey  promoters  and  Com- 
missioner Claxton.  The  first  report  was 
that  Surveyor  Davidson  of  the  administra- 
tive end  had  been  dilatory  and  was  holding 
ii])  the  final  report.  Then  came  the  denial 
from  him.  and  his  assertion,  upon  the  con- 
trarv,  that  his  report  had  been  early  in  the 
hands  of  Commissioner  Claxton — at  least, 
it  had  been  sent.  Xext,  Commissioner  Clax- 
ton  reported  that  the  Davidson  report  had 
been  "lost  in  transmission."  Finally,  we 
have  it  clear  and  succinct,  that  whether  de- 
livered, lost,  found  or  still  missing,  Survey- 
or Davidson  is  now  busily  engaged  in  re- 
writing his  report! 

In  the  meantime,  at  this  end  of  the  line, 

conjecture  is  inquiring:     "If  lost  and  found, 

why  rewrite?"     If  lost  and  not  found,  why 

nut  use  one  of  the  carbon  copies?     If  never 

lost,  and.  therefore,  not  found,  why  not  use 

tlie  original? 

#       -t       -k 

THE  YOUNG  TEACHER 

As  a  new  batch  of  young,  mostly  girl, 
graduates  is  about  to  come  from  our  state 
normal  schools  we  cannot  refrain  from 
-.ending    them    a   sympathetic    thought. 

They  go  from  their  Alma -Mater  and  their 
own  beloved  teachers  loaded  with  pet  the- 
ories and  a  firm  determination  to  see  these 
theories  carried  out,  little  realizing  that 
they  are  about  to  face  "a  condition  and  not 
a  theory."  The  condition  will  be  pupils 
not  at  all  like  those  in  the  ideal  normal 
training  school;  boards  of  education  whose 
one  aim  will  probably  be  to  cut  down  ex- 
penses: superintendents  who  have  theories 
of  their  own  based  upon  actual  experience 
and,  therefore,  somewhat  removed  from 
the  influence  of  Prof.  Phd's  latest  book 
which  skives  the  psychology  of  the  whole 
matter  in  a  nutshell  and  which  Miss  Girl 
Graduate  is  hanging  on  to  as  the  life  saver 
recommended  above  everything  else  by 
Miss  Psychology  of  the  Training  Depart- 
ment. 

The  April  number  of  "I  Ionic  and  School" 
has  an  editorial  which  is  worth  while  quot- 
ing in  this  connection.  It  reads  as  follows: 
Teaching  Teachers  to  Teach 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Northwest  four- 


nal  of  Education  lambasts  the  normal 
school  method  teacher  who — either  because 
of  lack  of  education  or  because  of  peda- 
gogical hero  worship,  contracted  at  some 
summer  school — fails  to  instruct  student 
teachers  in  methods  of  teaching  reading  in 
common  vogue.  The  Journal  is  right.  It  is 
the  function  of  these  schools  to  get  teach- 
ers ready  to  teach  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  varying  courses  of  study 
and  varying  local  demands.  They  should 
do  it  or  get  out.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
"the  only  way"  of  one  of  these  teachers  is 
a  borrowed  one  at  best — merely  the  re- 
flection of  some  authority  who,  the  chances 
are,  is  himself  of  the  earth,  very  earthy. 

To  illustrate :  one  "authority"  on  teach- 
ing children  to  read  (Klapper)  says  of  a 
certain  extremely  popular  method  of  teach- 
ing  beginners    to    read,    "Judged    by    every 

modern    standard    the    ■    Readers 

fail."  Of  course,  he  means  his  standards; 
for  as  we  open  our  Hughes  book  on  the 
same  subject  ("authority"  number  two)  we 
read :  "When  all  must  learn  in  some  way 
the  powers  and  sounds  of  letters  in  order 
to  read  independently  and  recognize  words 
whose  names  they  have  not  memorized,  it 
should  not  require  much  argument  to  prove 
that  the  method  which  aims  to  give  the 
child  a  definite  and  ready  acquaintance  with 
these  sounds  and  powers  must  be  the  best." 
The  teacher  of  teachers  who  assumes  one 
of  these  positions  and  refuses  to  enlighten 
the  student  fully  concerning  the  other, 
ought  to  resign.  Incidentally,  "authorities" 
ought  to  be  wary  of  singling  out  and  nam- 
ing certain  books  as  undesirable,  for  when 
the  teacher  compares  her  experience  with 
the  author's  theory,  something  may  fly  up 
and  hit  said  authority  in  the  face.  "Noth- 
ing succeeds  like  success":  It  is  danger- 
ous to  the  doctor's  reputation  when  the 
patient  whom  he  dooms  to  certain  death 
persists  not  only  in  getting  well  but  in 
being  extremely   healthy ! 

Dear  sister,  do  not  make  it  necessary  for 
your  student  to  teach  a  year  or  two  in 
order  to  know  that  there  are  several  ways 
of  teaching  children  to  read.  She  may 
come  to  feel  that  if  you  had  spent  half  as 
'much  time  learning  other  methods  as  in 
defending  the  only  one  you  happen  to  know 
you  might  become  more  worthy  of  your 
position. — Home  and  School  Education. 


THE  TEACHERS  AND  THE  RED 
CROSS 

On  April  24th,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  entire  San  Francisco  School  De- 
partment assembled  in  the  Columbia  Thea- 
ter at  the  call  of  George  E.  Gallagher,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  as 
chairman  briefly  but  forcefully  outlined  the 
purpose  of  the  call,  and  proclaimed  the 
loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  school  teacn- 
ers  of  San  Francisco  who  were  on  the  alert 
to  learn  how  and  where  to  direct  their  ef- 
forts, to  demonstrate  their  devotion  to  their 
country,  its  high  ideals  and  the  crying  need 
of  the  hour. 

Dr.  Richardson  spoke  for  the  Red  Cross, 
its  ever  increasing-  need  for  members,  and 
how  each  person — the  business  man,  the 
professional  man,  the  mother,  the  teacher, 
the  child — could  find  expression  for  his 
activities  in  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross, 
whose  beneficent  energies  are  bent,  not  as 
are  other  agencies  engaged  in  the  war,  not 
to   destroy    life,   but   to   save    it.      Workers, 


money  from  memberships,  donations,  and 
from  the  sale  of  Red  Cross  buttons,  mate- 
rials and  sewing,  even  to  the  making  by  a 
child  of  the  soldiers'  "comfort  bags,"  are 
all   urgently   besought. 

Mr.  Gallagher  was  particularly  happy  in 
his  introduction  of  the  various  speakers. 
To  Mr.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann  he  paid  the 
high  tribute  that  belongs  to  the  successful 
business  man  who  has  laid  aside  his  own 
individual  cares  and  responsibilities  to  de- 
vote his  splendid  executive  ability  to  the 
patriotic  work  of  directing  the  work  of  the 
Western  Division  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  "As  for  my  store,"  said  Mr.  Dohr- 
mann, "I  told  my  partners  that  they  could 
consider  I  had  gone  to  Europe."  Evidently 
Mr.  Dohrmann  considers  that  he  has  "en- 
listed for  the  war." 

In  introducing  his  Honor  the  Mayor, 
President  Gallagher  said :  "I  consider  it 
particularly  fortunate  for  San  Francisco  in 
this  hour  of  the  nation's  need  that  we 
have  such  a  man  and  such  a  Mayor  as 
James  H.  Rolph,  a  man  who  has  already 
done  more  for  San  Francisco  and  her  many 
interests  than  perhaps  any  other  one  man, 
and  who  now,  as  ever,  stands  ready  to  lead 
his  city  and  his  state  to  further  victories 
in  peace  or  war ;  the  man  by  whose  words 
and  whose  example  we  shall  be  led  to  our 
best  endeavor  in  this  present  duty  of  sus- 
taining and  furthering  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross." 

Mayor  Rolph  received  an  overwhelming 
ovation,  which  lasted  for  some  minutes,  in 
which  applause,  cheers  and  the  waving  of 
flags  were  freely  mingled.  From  the  open- 
ing note  of  his  speech  Mayor  Rolph  aroused 
the  liveliest  enthusiasm,  and  when  he 
shouted  "Fellow  citizens,  I  tell  you  we 
shall  win,  we  shall  win,  we  shall  WIN !" 
his  audience  went  wild. 

And  yet  it  was  an  audience  that,  save 
for  these  few  outbursts,  was  rather  silent 
than  otherwise.  There  was  a  noticeable 
absence  of  the  usual  hurry  and  flurry  and 
bustle  attendant  on  the  assembling  of  a 
large  and  overfilling  audience.  Rather  was 
there  an  air  of  seriousness,  an  expectancy, 
a  solemn  sense  of  responsibility,  as  if  these 
teachers,  each  within  herself,  was  register- 
ing a  sacred  vow  of  loyalty  and  patriotism 
to  the  country  that  turns  to  the  teacher  as 
the  fountain  head,  the  very  source  of  the 
stream  of  patriotism  that  must  catch  up 
and  bear  on  its  broad  sweep  the  children 
of  the  land  to  their  ocean  of  understanding 
and  love  and  devotion,  self-sacrifice  and 
service  to  America,  the  land  of  their  birth 
or  the  home  of  their  adoption. 

The  national  hymns  were  sung  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Estelle  Carpenter,  the 
Public  School  Orchestra  played  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Lamp,  and 
the  ever  popular  Mr.  Larsen  sang  with  ex- 
quisite feeling  "My  Own  United  States." 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  President 
Gallagher  invited  the  body  of  teachers  to 
march  through  the  streets  of  the  city  to 
the  Exposition  Auditorium  to  witness  the 
presentation  of  the  colors  to  the  men  of 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and 
of  Stanford  who  were  to  go  as  an  ambu- 
lance unit  to  the  front. 

It  was  an  impressive  sight,  the  march  of 
the  teachers  with  their  flags  out  Market 
Street  and  thence  to  the  Auditorium — one 
that  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  throngs 
who  lined  the  streets  to  see  them  pass. 
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MEETING     OF     THE     CALIFORNIA 

FEDERATION    OF    SCHOOL 

WOMEN'S   CLUBS 

The  California  Federation  of  School 
Women's  Clubs  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  conjunction  with  the  Bay  Section  of  the 
C.  T.  A.,  Wednesday  morning,  April  4th. 

President  Ethelind  M.  Bonney  presented 
a   most   attractive  program : 
Piano  Solo Miss  May   Fitz-Gerald 

a.  Liebestraume  in  A  flat   (Liszt) 

b.  Norwegian  Bridal  Procession   (Grieg) 
Social  Work  of  the  Rural  Teacher 

Martha  A.  Trimble,  San  Jose 

Contralto  Solo Miss  Nellie  D.  Stone 

Una  furtiva  lagrima    (Donizetti) 

To  Be  Sung  on  the  Waters  (Shubert) 
"The  Prison  Problem  and  What  Is  Being 

Done  to  Solve  It  at  San  Quentin" 

...J.  A.  Johnston,  Warden  of  San  Quentin 

There  were  about  150  school  women 
in  attendance  at  the  luncheon  at  Key 
Route  Inn,  where  Miss  Bonney  presided 
in  a  most  gracious  manner.  The  speakers 
were  Mrs.  F.  C.  Turner,  Miss  Tanquary, 
Miss  Frances  Murray,  and  Miss  Rose  Beat- 
ty,  President  of  the  Oakland  School  Wom- 
en's Club. 

The  following"  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Miss  Anna 
Keefe,  Oakland ;  Vice-President,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Strachan,  Sacramento  ;  Secretary,  Miss 
Cora  Hampel,  Oakland ;  Treasurer,  Miss 
Louisa  F.  Bray,  San  Francisco.  Auditors: 
Miss  Emily  Stevens  Smith,  San  Francisco  ; 
Miss  Lola  Balis,  San  Jose.  Members  of 
Executive  Board :  Mrs.  Clara  Martin  Part- 
ridge, Berkeley;  Miss  Ethelind  M.  Bonney, 
Stockton. 

*       *       * 

THE  BAY  SECTION,  C.  T.  A. 

The  California  Teachers'  Association, 
Bay  Section,  held  its  sixth  annual  meeting 
in  Oakland  April  2,  3,  4  and  5.  During  the 
four  days  of  the  session,  more  than  3,500 
educators  from  Alameda,  Contra  Costa  and 
Marin  counties  and  from  San  Francisco, 
San  Jose  and  Stockton  were  in  attendance. 

President  C.  J.  Du  Four,  of  Alameda, 
opened  the  session.  He  said:  "We  meet 
at  one  of  the  times  that  try  men's  souls, 
and  I  trust  that  we  will  conduct  the  affairs 
of   this    convention   in   a   spirit   conforming 


to  the  gravity  of  the  hour.  Let  us  go  on 
with  our  business  as  serenely  as  we  can, 
with  the  thought  ever  in  mind  of  our  na- 
tion's position." 

Among  the  speakers  were  Commissioner 
Will  C.  Wood,  who  gave  an  able  address 
on  "Extravagance  in  Education" ;  Brother 
Leo  of  St.  Mary's  College  spoke  in  his 
usual  brilliant  style  on  "The  Larger  Prep- 
aration"; Dr.  Albert  Shields,  "A  Dominant 
Purpose  in  Public  Education"  ;  Dr.  Aurelia 
Reinhardt  on  "American  Problems  and 
American  Poetry" ;  Dr.  Ira  Woods  How- 
erth,  on  "Method  in  Education";  Dr.  Alexis 
F.  Lange,  "The  New  High  School  and  the 
New  High  School  Teacher" ;  Supt.  A.  C. 
Barker,  on  "The  Intermediate  School";  Dr. 
Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  of  Voca- 
tional Education ;  "Standards  of  Promo- 
tion." 

Mrs.  Clara  M.  Partridge  presided  over 
the  elementary  department  and  had  for 
her  principal  speaker  Dr.  Margaret  Schal- 
lenberger  McNaught  on  "The  Problems 
and  Rewards  of  the  Grade  or  Elementary 
Teacher." 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Lewis  B.  Avery,  of 
Oakland,  President;  W.  L.  Glascock,  of 
San  Mateo,  Secretary  (re-elected)  ;  Roger 
S.  Phelps,  of  Concord,  President  of  the 
High  School  Department;  R.  D.  Faulkner, 
of  San  Francisco,  President  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Department;  Mary  A.  Darby  of  Oak- 
land, Alice  Rose  Power  of  San  Francisco, 
and  C.  J.  Du  Four  of  Alameda,  members 
of  the  Advisory  Council. 

THE  GRADE  TEACHERS'  MEETING 

The  classroom  teachers  everywhere  in 
the  United  States  are  organizing  to  work 
out  the  problems  which  confront  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  which  must  be  faced 
and  solved  if  our  schools  are  to  satisfy, 
modern  educational  demands.  These  prob- 
lems are  peculiarly  those  of  the  grade  teach- 
ers, and  they  alone  can  solve  them. 

The  need  for  a  grade  teachers'  section  as 
a  distinct  and  vital  part  of  its  activities, 
was  this  year  fully  recognized  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Teachers'  Association,  which  held 
its  convention  in  Oakland,  beginning  April 
second. 


The  classroom  teachers  held  two  meet- 
ing's. At  the  first,  held  April  3  in  the 
Technical  High  School,  the  teachers  devot- 
ed themselves  to  the  consideration  of  im- 
portant problems  of  the  elementary  schools. 
The  second  meeting",  April  4,  was  a  g"rade 
teachers'  luncheon. 

At  the  business  meeting,  April  3,  Miss 
Frances  Murray,  former  president  of  the 
Oakland  Teachers'  League,  presided.  Miss 
Lilian  Talbert,  president  of  the  Berkeley 
grade  teachers'  organization,  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Awakening  of  the  Classroom 
Teacher."  Miss  McDermott,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, gave  a  talk  on  "Teachers'  Recreation 
Centers,"  and  Miss  Roberta  Tanquary,  of 
the  Oakland  High  School,  spoke  on  "The 
Widening  of  the  School  Teacher's  Hori- 
zon." 

Miss  Talbert's  paper  dealt  in  a  large  way 
with  the  sabbatical  year,  and  the  exchange 
of  teachers,  as  an  important  means  of 
broadening  and  uplifting  a  teacher's  life 
and   service. 

Miss  McDermott's  talk  was  full  of  sug- 
gestions for  the  enlargement  of  the  scope 
of  the  classroom  teacher's  work  through 
recreation  centers. 

Miss  Tanquary  has  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  her  observation 
of  the  educational  systems  of  some  of  the 
countries  there  has  led  her  to  feel  that  the 
federalization  of  schools  works  out  in  edu- 
cational betterment. 

The  most  significant  event  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  federation  of  the  classroom 
teachers  of  the  bay  cities. 

At  the  luncheon,  April  4,  Miss  Blanche 
Frost,  of  Alameda,  was  toastmistress.  The 
following  toasts  were  given :  "The  Teacher 
as  a  Character  Builder,"  Miss  Nicholson ; 
"The  National  League  of  Teachers,"  Miss 
Emilie  Bergen,  of  Berkeley;  "The  Profes- 
sional Spirit,"  Miss  Rose  Beatty,  president 
of  the  Oakland  School  Women's  Club ; 
"The  Advisory  Council  and  Its  Value  to 
the  Teacher,"  Miss  Darby. 

A  telegram'  of  greeting  from  the  Los  An- 
geles to  the  grade  teachers  was  read  by 
Miss  Lilian  Talbert,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  bring  the  northern  and  southern 
teachers  together.  SELMA  BURSTON, 
Chairman  Press  Committee,  Berkeley. 


New  Supplementary  Reading  Books 

Published  by 

/VVILTOIN   BRADLEY  COMPANY 


For  the  Children's  Hour,  by  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey, 

Book  1  for  Grades  1  and  2 

For  the  Children's  Hour,  by  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey, 

Book  2  for  Grades  2  and  3 

For  the  Children's  Hour,  by  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey, 

Book  3  for  Grades  3  and  4 

The  Three   Neighbors,  by  Anne  Elizabeth  Allen, 

for  Grades  3  and  4 


.50 
.60 
.50 
.50 
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EDUCATION   NOTES 


In  Portland  opportunity  is  given  to  ev- 
en teacher  to  suggest  ways  of  .improving 
the  school  service  through  an  Advisory 
Council  which  is  made  up  of  two  delegates 
from  each  grade  who  are  elected  by  the 
teachers  themselves. 


Bonds  for  $85,000  have  been  voted  in 
Colusa  for  the  construction  of  a  new  gram- 
mar school.  The  bonds  have  been  sold. 
The  old  building  is  now  being  torn  down 
to  make  read)  for  the  new  building,  which 
will  be  completed  in  the  early  fall.  Mr. 
George  \\  .  Moore  is  the  supervising  prin- 
cipal. 


Superintendent  Shiels  has  submitted  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education  pre- 
paredness plans  for  aiding  at  home.  The 
plans  provide  for  use  of  school  shops  under 
the  government's  direction,  cultivation  of 
garden  patches  by  pupils  after  hours  and 
during  holidays,  all  the  time  under  teach- 
ers' supervision,  and  organized  home  eco- 
nomics to  prevent  food  waste  and  to  do 
sewing  for  Red  Cross  work.  There  also 
would  be  instruction  in  camp  sanitation, 
nursing  and  health   regulations. 


That  stenography  and  typewriting  form 
an  inviting  stepping-stone  for  young  ladies 
who  would  seek  the  best  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  a  contact  with  the  business 
world  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  fact  of 
the  reecnt  introduction  of  Isaac  Pitman 
shorthand  into  Yassar  College. 


The  School  of  Education  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  is  to  give  a  course  which 
will  appeal  to  many  teachers  of  this  state, 
at  the  coming  Summer  Session.  Its  title 
is  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Instruction  in 
Introductory  or  General  Science,"  and  two 
units  of  advanced  credit  in  pedagogy  will 
be  given  to  those  who  complete  the  course. 
The  work  will  consist  of  lectures  and  lab- 
oratory work,  illustrated  by  many  simple 
experiments.  Suggestions  will  be  given  for 
the  manufacture  of  apparatus  from  ordi- 
nary articles.  In  this  respect  the  course 
will  be  very  valuable,  since  some  of  the 
best  science  teaching  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  simple  apparatus.  The 
lectures  will  take  up  the  history  of  the  gen- 
eral science  movement;  its  aims  and  pur- 
poses, and  methods  for  attaining  them; 
aids  to  the  teacher  of  science,  and  plans 
for  the  organization  of  the  subject  matter. 
Mr.  Percy  E.  Rowell,  Director  of  Science 
mi  the  A-to-Zed  School,  and  author  of  "In- 
troduction to  General  Science"  and  "Ele- 
mentary General  Science."  will  have  charge 
of  this  course.  Mr.  Rowell  has  been  spe- 
cializing in  this  field  during  the  last  eight 
years,  and  he  has  played  a  large  part  in 
bringing  general  science  to  the  attention  of 
educators,  especially  in  California.  His 
book.  "General  Science  Outline,"  published 
in  1910  and  now  out  of  print,  was  the  first 
attempt  to  organize  a  general  science 
course.  Since  the  State  Hoard  of  Education 
has  decided  that  all  Normal  School  intrants 
must  offer  general  science  for  admission 
after  August,  I'd/,  many  teachers  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  thought  fulness  of  the 
School  of  Education  in  offering  them  the 
Opportunity  of  preparing  to  handle  this  in- 
teresting  work. 


A  new  organization,  "The  Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  San  Francisco,"  has  just  been 
formed.  The  membership  includes  prac- 
tically every  man  and  woman  in  the  school 
department.  A  brief  description  of  the 
plan  of  organization  is  as  follows :  "A 
large  representative  body,  called  The  Gov- 
erning Council,  is  created  by  bringing  to- 
gether representatives  (classroom  teachers) 
from  all  schools,  representatives  from  the 
high  school  principals,  the  intermediate 
school  principals,  the  elementary  school 
principals,  and  the  presidents  of  all  pro- 
fessional organizations  within  the  Depart- 
ment. This  large  representative  body  is 
to  meet  once  a  term  to  determine  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  organization  and  to  es- 
tablish a  smaller  active  body  called  the 
Executive  Directory.  This  body,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Directory,  will  handle  all  questions 
of  general  interest  to  the  Department  and 
put  into  effect  the  plans  determined  upon 
by  the  Governing  Council." 


The  Red  Bluff  Union  High  School  build- 
ing has  recently  been  completed  at  .a  cost 
of  $93,000.  The  equipment  is  valued  at 
$10,000.  There  is  also  a  manual  training 
building  and  gymnasium,  making  a  total 
valuation  of  $113,000.  The  average  daily 
attendance  is  now  225  pupils,  being  a  25 
per  cent  increase  over  last  year.  Paul  G. 
Ward  is   the  principal. 


The  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education 
has  recently  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  recommended  by  Super- 
intendent  Shiels: 

"I  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation establish  the  following  minimum 
qualifications  of  eligibility  for  the  positions 
as  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
all  Superintendents  not  now  in  the  employ 
of  the  Board  of  Education : 

"(a)  Graduation  from  a  college  or  uni- 
versity recognized  by  the  University  of 
California. 

"(b)  At  least  one  year  of  professional 
training,  or  equivalent,  in  a  university 
school   of   education. 

"(c)  Not  less  than  eight  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  as  teacher  or  supervisor, 
of  which  time  not  less  than  three  years 
should  have  been  spent  in  supervisory  work 
as  Vice-Principal,  Principal  or  Superintend- 
ent, in  a  graded  system  of  city  schools. 

"It    is    further    recommended: 

"(a)  That  the  Superintendent  be  directed 
to  notify  through  the  educational  press  and 
other  means  all  those  who  might  be  inter- 
ested in  this  position. 

"(b)  That  applicants  be  required  to  state 
all  additional  information  concerning  train- 
ing, experience,  health,  travel,  and  other 
qualifications  according  to  a  form  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  Superintendent." 

The  salary  of  an  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent is  three  thousand  dollars,  the  usual 
term  of  office  is  four  years,  but  the  Board 
oi  Education  will  reserve  the  right  of  pro- 
bationary appointment  of  one  year. 


It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  TJ.  S.  Com- 
missioner Claxton  has  placed  "Manners  and 
Morals,"  by  Dr.  Margaret  S.  McNaught  on 
his  official   list  of  bulletins. 


The  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School 
will  give  a  six  weeks'  course  in  physical 
education  and  play,  commencing  June  18th, 
in  the  Girls'  High  School.  There  will  be 
no  fees  charged.  Special  costumes  will  not 
be  required.  Credit  for  a  special  physical 
education  certificate  will  be  given.  The 
course  will  be  given  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 
daily  except  Saturdays.  Those  who  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  the  course  thus  of- 
fered should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  Dr.  Harriet  Randall  Flanders, 
Director  of  Physical  Education,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  by  Friday,  May  4th.  For  fur- 
ther information,   address   Dr.   Flanders. 


The  California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
in  Berkeley  has  been  sending  to  the  school 
people  of  the  state  some  very  clever  and 
attractive  advertising.  The  work  has  been 
done  in  the  school's  own  print-shop,  and 
it  has  been  worthy  of  an  art  school.  We 
noted  in  a  late  number  of  the  "School  Arts 
Magazine"  a  very  complimentary  notice  of 
the  little  folder,  "Have  You  Seen  it?"  The 
last  bit  that  has  come  to  us  is  a  problem 
in  arithmetic  in  which  Director  Meyer  has 
clearly  stated  Summer  Session  Costs  and 
Values.  It  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  the  special  school  for  special  work.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  Arts  and  Crafts,  the  limits 
which  the  school  places  on  the  number  of 
students  per  instructor  make  an  appeal  to 
the  teacher  who  wants  to  get  everything 
possible  from  her  six  weeks  in  a  summer 
school. 


Redlands,  Riverside,  Ontario,  Pomona, 
and  San  Bernardino  are  considering  a  plan 
for  introducing  military  training  in  their 
high   schools. 


New  Books 

For  Progressive  Teachers 


Rural  School     ?y    W     A.    Wilkinson, 

—  .      State     Normal     School, 

management    Mayviiie,  n.  d. 

Edited  by  W.  W.  Charters, 

University  of  Missouri. 

Illustrated.     $1.50. 

Practical  and  concrete,  showing  how 
even  the  inexperienced  teacher  can 
make  the  rural  school  realize  fully  its 
twofold  mission  to  the  children  and 
to   the   community. 

Scientific  Measurement 
of  Classroom   Products 

By  J.  Crosby  Chapman,  B.A.,  Sc.D.,  Ph.D„ 
and  Grace  Preyer  Rush,  M.A.,  Western 
Reserve   University.     $1.25. 

It  assembles  the  various  standardized 
scales  for  objective  measurements  and 
presents  them  in  simple  manner,  free 
from  statistical  data,  so  that  the  ordi- 
nary teacher  can  make  practical  appli- 
cation  of  them. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

565  Market  St.       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
W.    G.    Hartranft,    Pacific    Coast    Manager. 
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>  FORASINGLEFEE'YOUJOINALLOFFICES 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE 

Steinway  Hall  Flat  Iron  Old'g.  munsey    Bld'g. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.  CHATTANOOGA.TENN. 

U.S.  Trust  Bldg.  Temple  Court 


KANSAS   CITY,  MO. 

new  york  life  bld'g. 
spokane, wash. 

Chamber  Of  commerce  bld'g. 


THE  SCHOOL  NEWS.  A  journal  of  practical 
value  to  every  teacher.  Issued  monthly.  Sample 
copy  only  10  cents.  One  Year,  One  Dollar.  PAT- 
RONIZE OUR  GREAT  EXCHANGE  DEPART- 
MENT. Sell  or  exchange  your  books,  etc.;  get  a 
position;  sell  service;  anything.  Costs  only  2  cents 
per  word  for  your  advertising.  Address : 
THE  SCHOOL  NEWS 
New    Egypt,    N.    J. 


REGISTER  IN  THE 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agency 

43,000   Positions   Filled   at   Salaries 

Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

IN   THE   WORLD 

— California  Offices — 

BERKELEY  -  -  2161    Shattuck   Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES       -       533  Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

—Other  Offices — 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integrity  and 
ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 


MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

Agents  for 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s 
School  Wall  Maps  and  Globes 

New  School  Series  Wall  Maps 

Universal  Series  Wall  Maps 

Goode  Wall  Maps 

Blackboard   Series  Outline  Wall   Maps 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 

565-571  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


SPENGEMANN  &  SUHR 

Importers  and   Manufacturers  of 

FINE  FURS 

FURS    OF   ALL    DESCRIPTIONS    REMODELED, 

REPAIRED    AND    REDYED 

Furs    Kept    in    Storage    at    Reasonable    Rates 

ROOMS    202,    203,    205    -   25    STOCKTON    STREET 

(Upstairs) 
Phone  Kearny  2572  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


John  McCallan 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence,    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter,    Douglas    2260 


THE  MOTIOGRAPH 

MOVING    PICTURE    MACHINE 

Safest    and    Best    for    Educational    Work 

''Absolutely   Flickerless"  "No    Eye    Strain" 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory     Branch 

EDWARD    H.    KEMP,    Mgr. 

833    MARKET    STREET        -        SAN    FRANCISCO 


Osteopathy 


Residence,    Fillmore  2175  Office,    Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 


46   KEARNY   ST. 

Office  Hours 
Other    Hours    by    Appointment 


SAN    FRANCISCO.   CAL, 
11   a.  m.  to  6  p. 


HYGIEIA  DUSTLESS 

95%   PURE   PRECIPITATED   CHALK 


Samples   Free   to   Teachers 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

The  American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY,  O.     -     WALTHAM,  MASS. 

WHITAKER,    RAY-WIGGIN    CO.,    Agents 
San    Francisco 


DR. 

CHARLES  W 

DECKER 

SURGEON 

DENTIST 

Rooms   308, 

309, 

310,  Third  Floor 

Phe 

an    Building 

Telephone 

Kearny   1630 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Established  1889  Phone  Mission  2796 

GOLDEN  WEST  CLOTHING  RENOVATORY 

LADIES'  AND   CHILDREN'S   GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND  DYED 

A  Weekly   Service  for  the   Pressing  of  Gentlemen's  Suits,  $1.50  a   Month 

Work  Called  For  and  Delivered — Special  Attention  to 

Out-of-Town  Orders 

807  VALENCIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CLASS    EMBLEMS 

MEDALS,   TROPHIES 

GEO.  LARSON  &  CO. 

Jewelers'  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


IRVIN   S.    PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  0-  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors   for   The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

Manufacturing    Opticians,    Eye    Glasses,    Spectacles, 

Etc. — Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and 

Warranted 

210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

HOSPITAL  FOR  ANIMALS 

1818  MARKET  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Market  2670 — Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


Phone    Sutter    6533 


ABBOTT  LETTER  CO. 


Multigraphing 
Mimeographing 


Addressing 
Folding,  Etc. 


242    BALBOA     BUILDING 
2nd    and    Market    Sts.,    San    Francisco 

Special   Terms    to    School    Teachers 


BLAKE  STUDIOS 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

SAN  FRANCISCO      -      OAKLAND 

Noted  For : 

SMART  POSES 
LATEST  STYLES 
POPULAR  PRICES 

Phone  Douglas  4752 


ARTISTIC    PORTRAITURE 

BOUSSUM 

Photographer 

Special    Rates    Given    on    All    School    Work 

San    Francisco— 25    KEARNY    ST.— Tel.    Sutter   2547 

Sacramento— 1021     K     ST.— Tel.     2852-J 

Fresno— 1142    J    ST.— Tel.    1749 
Stockton  San  Jose 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Turner    &    Dahnken    Circuit 

SAN    FRANCISCO    MOTION    PICTURE 

PALACE 

EDDY  STREET  NEAR  POWELL 

San   Francisco 


ORDER    NOW 

FOR    FAMILY    GARDEN 

—SPECIAL— 

..   2.50 

(Extra    Strong   2   year) 

.  .      .50 

San  Franciscco  Seed  Co. 

257    MARKET    STREET 
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Best  Language  Text  Books 

Used  and  recommended  by  the  Berlitz,  Cortina   and 
Language   Phone    Method   Schools 

Pitman's  Commercial   Spanish   Grammar.     244  pp.,   cloth,  $1.00.     By  C.  A.  Toledano. 
Pitman's   Practical   Spanish   Grammar  and   Conversation   for   Self-Instruction.    112    pp.,    45c; 

clotli,   55c.     With   copious   Vocabulary  and   IMITATED   Pronounciations.     By  the  aid 

of  this  book,  the  student  is  enabled  to  rapidly    acquire    a    perfect    knowledge    of    the 

Spanish  language. 
Hugo's  Simplified  Spanish,     ^n  Easy  and  Rapid   Way   of   Learning   Spanish.      Cloth,   $1.35. 
Hugo's  Simplified  Russian,  $1.35. 
Hugo's   Simplified   Dutch   or   Flemmish,   $1.35. 

Spanish  Business   Interviews.     96  pp.,   cloth,  55.     With    Correspondence,   etc. 
Dictionary  of  Commercial  Correspondence,  in  French,    German,    Spanish,    and    Italian.      500 

pp.,  cloth,  $2.25. 
Pitman's  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Spanish,  267  pp.,  $1.10. 
Spanish  Verbs.     By  G.  R.  Macdonald.     180  pp.,  $1.00. 
Spanish    Tourist's    Vade    Mecum.      Cloth,    45c.      Every-day     Phrases.        With     Vocabularies, 

Tables,   etc.,  and   the   exact  pronunciation  of  every  word. 

Spanish   Commercial   Reader.     170  pp.,   cloth,  $1.00. 

"Contains    many    articles    which    are   brief,    but   rich   in    facts,   details,   import   and   export    figures,   so   arranged 
as   to    eliminate   monotony      .      .      .      the   best    Spanish    Commercial    Reader." — South    American,    New    York. 

Manual  of  Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence.  328  pp.,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.50.  By  G.  R.  Mc- 
Donald. Contains  an  extensive  selection  of  commercial  letters  in  Spanish  and  in 
English,   with   footnotes. 

English-Spanish   and   Spanish-English   Commercial    Dictionary.      Cloth,    gilt,    660    pp.,    $1.50. 
By  G.  R.  McDonald.     A  complete  work  of   reference   for   students   and   teachers, 
"A    valuable   work   of   reference    and    thoroughly    up-to-date." — The    South    American,    New    York. 

Taquigrafia  Espanola  de  Isaac  Pitman.  Being  an  Adaptation  of  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand 
to  Spanish.     Cloth,  gilt,  $1.30.     Key  to  same,  $1.10. 

Any  book  in  this  list  will  be  sent  postpaid   on    receipt   of   price. 
LIBERAL    DISCOUNT    TO    TEACHERS    AND    SCHOOLS 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2   West   Forty-fifth   Street 


New  York 


Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand."  $1.50;  "Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewrit- 
ing," 85c;  "Style  Book  of  Business  English,"  90c;  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 


Bring  Your  Children  to  Us 
When  in  Doubt  About  Their  Eyes 

THE  EXAMINATION  IS  FREE 
If   glasses   are    not   needed   we   will   hon- 
estly tell  you  so.     If  they  are,  we  fit  them 
carefully  at   a   moderate   price. 

Eyeglasses    from    $1.00   up. 

See    our    Optician. 

The  Best  Fountain  Pen  is  a 
"THAT  MAN  PITTS"  SPECIAL 

for  $1.50     Guaranteed. 

Other   Pens   $2.50   Up. 


THAT  MAM  PITTS 

San  Francisco 
771    Market   Street,   1556   Fillmore  Street 


EARN  MORE 

An  Unusual  Opportunity  to 
Increase    Your    Income. 


We  can  use  energetic,  ambitious  young  men 
and  women  with  successful  teaching  experience 
to  represent  us  locally  and  at  summer  schools, 
institutes  and  chautauquas  in  the  sale  of 

Public  School  Methods. 

New  Edition 

You  may  engage  with  us  during  your  summer 
vacation  or  on  a  permanent  basis.  Pleasant,  re- 
munerative work.  For  detailed  information, 
address 

THE  METHODS  COMPANY,  INC. 
Dept.W,  59  E.  Madison  St,  Chicago 


BANK  OF  ITALY 


CAPITAL   PAID   UP  -  $3,000,000.00 

ASSETS      -      -      -      -    $40,000,000.00 

Official  Depository  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  School  System. 

17,000   School   Children   Have   Bank 
Accounts  With  Us. 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on  Northern  Electric  Ry. 
Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 
and  4:40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion   Rates  for   Week-end   Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &,  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


THE  SMITH  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING 
AND  VENTILATION 

A  thoroughly  efficient  and  satisfactory  system,  which  brings 
in  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  warms  it  without  overheating, 
charges  it  with  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  and  then  dis- 
tributes it  evenly  to  all  parts  of  the  room  without  creating 
drafts,  and  at  the  same  time  removes  all  the  foul  air. 

It  gives  even  heat,  warm  floors  and  thorough  ventilation.  It 
is  the  practical  application  of  correct  scientific  principles  in  the 
economical  heating  and  ventilating  of  a  school  room,  and  is  es- 
pecially adapted  for  use  in  any  school  building  in  country,  village 
or  city  district  which  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  the  great 
expense  of  installing  an  elaborate  plant  with  fans  for  ventilation. 

The  Smith  System  is  no  new  and  untried  experiment.  It  has 
been  in  use  for  the  past  15  years  and  has  received  the  highest 
endorsement  from  Teachers,  Superintendents  and  School  Officers, 
wherever  it  has  been  used.  With  it  the  school  room  is  healthful 
and  comfortable.  It  makes  children  bright,  keen  and  attentive. 
The  installation  of  this  system  would  be  a  permanent  improve- 
ment, sure  to  benefit  all  lines  of  school  work  for  many  years  to 
come. 

C.    F.    WEBER  &  CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

San  Francisco  Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

365-367   MARKET   STREET     100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.  LOS  ANGELES 

Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    STREET,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


E.   C.   BOYNTON  A.   L.   HALL  P.   MALEY  CALVIN   ESTERLY 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

School   Officials   can   always   secure   competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire   or   phone   at  our   expense,   if  mail  is  too   slow. 

Teachers  without   positions   or   seeking  change   should  enroll. 

Established   1888  by   C.  C.   Boynton.     Longest,  largest,  best  service   oh"  the   Pacific  Coast. 
517   BROCKMAN   BLDG,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones— Broadway  1919;  Home  A-1840.  Kemy  5959 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association ;  Lewis 
B.  Avery,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  S.  P.  Robbins, 
President,    Chico,    Cal. ;    Mrs.    Minnie   O'Neil,    Secretary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  H.  Boren, 
Lindsay,    President;    E.    W.    Lindsay,    Fresno,    Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  Grace 
Stanley,  President,  San  Bernardino;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President ;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Miss 
Anna  Keefe,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  Miss  Cora  Hampel, 
Secretary,    Oakland,    Cal. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education ;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  T.  S. 
Montgomery,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George 
W.   Stone. 

Little  Talks  by  the  Way 

By  EDWARD  HYATT 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give 
some  account  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in 
traveling  about  officially  among  the  schools  of  California. 
It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested,  being  jottings 
on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent 
change  of  opinion,  and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done 
as  a  free  and  easy  means  of  communication  between  the 
school  people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school  office. 
If  it  provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed, 
too,   provided   that   it   be   brief   and   interesting.) 

Mr.  James  V.  Kelleher,  principal  of  the 
Arcadia  schools,  prepared  the  following 
program  to  be  used  by  the  California 
schools  on  Flay  Day,  June  14th. 

Mr.  Kelleher  sent  it  in  to  the  superin- 
tendent's office,  modestly  saying  that  he 
desired  no  credit  for  the  work  in  any  way, 
but  offering  it  freely  to  the  schools.  It 
seemed  to  me  a  very  helpful  program  that 
should  be  of  assistance  to  many  teachers 
in  celebrating  Flag  Day.  I  have  ventured 
to  sign  his  name  to  the  opening  paragraphs 
and  forward  it  to  the  Western  Journal  of 
Education,  hoping  that  many  schools  may 
use  it.  EDWARD  HYATT. 

To  the  Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools : 

The  following  program,  designed  to  oc- 
cupy not  more  than  an  hour's  time,  is  of- 
fered to  the  public  schools  of  this  State 
as  an  eminently  fitting  and  appropriate 
means  of  celebrating  Flag  Day  on  the  14th 
day  of  June,  1917.  Should  this  be  received 
by  any  school  that  closes  before  June  14th, 
have  the  program  rendered  on  some  other 
day.  Invite  in  the  Grand  Army  men,  and 
public  in  general,  to  help  honor  the  Flag-. 
Request  the  children  to  wear  small  em- 
blems on  Flag. Day. 

Sincerely   yours, 
JAMES  V.  KELLEHER. 
School  Flag  Day  Celebration,  June  14,  1917 

First — Let  all  rise,  salute  the  flag,  and 
say  in  unison  :  I  pledge  allegiance,  to  my 
flag,  and  to  the  republic  for  which  it 
stands,  one  nation  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all. 

Second — Still  standing,  let  all  sing  "Flag 
of  the  Free"  or  some  other  appropriate  flag 
song,  but  not  ''The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
which  is  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
program. 


The  Story  of  Our  Flag : 
Today  millions  of  American  flags  are 
waving  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  To  the 
"Stars  and  Stripes"  we  Americans  pledg'e 
our  allegiance,  and  uncover  as  we  pass.  It 
is  therefore  both  natural  and  fitting  that 
on  this  14th  day  of  June,  our  National  Flag 
Day,  we  review  the  history  of  our  most 
sacred  emblem. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  just  as  the 
cross  stands  for  Christianity,  so  our  flag 
is  a  symbol  that  stands  for  the  hopes,  de- 
sires, beliefs,  ideals  and  ideas,  and  the  dom- 
inant power  of  our  country.  Our  flag  is 
not  the  flag  of  a  family,  or  a  house,  or  a 
person,  but  the  flag  of  the  whole  people, 

YOUR  FLAG  AND  MY  FLAG 

Your  flag  and  my  flag, 

And  how  it  flies  today 
In  your  land  and  my  land 
And  half  a  world  away! 
Rose-red  and  blood-red 

The  stripes  forever  gleam  ; 
Snow-white    and    soul-white — 
The  good  forefathers'  dream  ; 
Sky-blue  and  true  blue,  with  stars  to  gleam 

aright — ■ 
The  glorified  guidon  of  the  day ;  a  shelter 
through  the  night. 

Your  flag  and  my  flag 

And,  oh,  how  much  it  holds — 
Your  land  and  my  land — ■ 
Secure   within    its    folds ! 
Your  heart  and  my  heart 

Beat   quicker  at   the   sight; 
Sun-kissed  and  wind-tossed — 
Red   and   blue   and  white. 
The  one  flag — the  great  flag — the  flag  for 

me  and  you — ■ 
Glorified  all  else  beside — the  red  and  white 

and  blue  ! 
—By  Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 

and  to  the  whole  people  it  is  an  emblem 
of  liberty  and  independence.  Far  from  be- 
ing merely  painted  and  dyed  cloth,  it  rep- 
resents the  constitution  and  government  of 
more  than  a  hundred  million  souls,  and  re- 
cords the  history  of  their  nation. 

The  official  history  of  our  flag  does  not 
begin  until  June  14,  1777,  but  to  start  our 
story  there  would  be  like  attempting  to 
build  a  house  without  first  laying  the  foun- 
dation. 

From  earliest  times  the  tribes  and  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  had  their  flags  or 
ensigns.  The  origin  of  these  would  be 
very  interesting,  but  need  not  now  be  con- 
sidered. The  first  emblem  of  practical  im- 
port to  us  is  the  pennant  that  floated  from 
the  flagship  of  Columbus,  when  he  dis- 
covered America  in  1492. 

Later  on,  when  these  shores  became  col- 
onized, and  the  people  began   to  associate 


in  communities,  they  manifested  their  loy- 
alty to  the  mother  countries  by  the  display 
of  their  flags.  After  the  colonies  founded 
by  peoples  other  than  the  English  had,  one 
following  another,  come  under  the  rule  of 
England,  and  when  still  later  the  English 
drove  the  French  from  the  Ohio  valley  and 
conquered  them  in  Canada,  the  English 
flag  floated  over  those  colonies  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  our  country  that  are 
known  as  the  thirteen  original  colonies. 
But  the  colonies  cherished  their  own  indi- 
viduality, and  so  many  colonial  flags  came 
into  being,  with  the  English  colors  and  in- 
signia predominating. 

On  the  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  American 
colonies  proclaimed  "that  all  political  con- 
nection between  us  and  the  state  of  Great 
Britain  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dis- 
solved." At  that  time  the  king's  colors 
flew  on  forts  and  ships  of  war,  but  the 
white  ensign,  with  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George,  was  the  flag  of  the  people. 

The  New  England  colonies  also  had  a 
flag  in  common,  known  as  the  Pine  Tree 
Flag.  It  was  a  blue  ground,  with  the  red 
cross  of  St.  George  in  the  corner,  quarter- 
ing a  white  field,  with  a  pine  tree  in  the 
upper  left  corner.  This  is  the  flag  believed 
to  have  been  displayed  by  the  Americans 
at  the   Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

History  does  not  record  what  flag,  if 
any,  was  carried  by  the  "embattled  farm- 
ers" who  fired  "the  shot  heard  round  the 
world"  at   Lexington  and   Concord. 

When  General  Putnam  took  command 
of  his  troops  at  Cambridge  in  1775,  he  un- 
furled a  scarlet  flag  bearing  on  one  side 
the  Latin  words  "Qui  transtulit  sustinet" 
and  on  the  other,  "An  appeal  to  heaven." 

It  is  not  practicable  to  enumerate  all  ol 
the  various  flags  used  by  the  colonies  in 
1775  and  1776.  There  were  flags  of  red 
and  blue  stripes,  of  red  and  white  stripes, 
of  white  and  yellow  stripes,  and  of  yellow 
and  green  stripes.  The  stripes  were  usu- 
ally thirteen  in  number,  to  stand  for  the 
thirteen  colonies  in  rebellion. 

It  is  believed  that  the  first  American  flag 
bearing'  thirteen  alternate  red  and  white 
stripes  was  a  Union  flag  used  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Light  Horse  Brigade  early  in  1775. 
A  similar  flag  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
displayed  in  Savannah  in  1775. 
Naval  Flags 

The  earliest  naval  flags  exhibited  thirteen 
alternate  red  and  white  stripes,  some  with 
a  pine  tree  upon  them,  and  others  with  a 
rattlesnake  stretched  across  the  field  of 
stripes,  and  beneath  it  the  words  of  warn- 
ing, "Don't  tread  on  me." 

Washington's  army  at  first  had  a  vari- 
ety of  flags,  representing  the  different  col- 
onies that  furnished  the  soldiers.  This  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, meeting  at  Philadelphia,  to  the  ne- 
cessity'of  providing  a  flag  that  would  rep- 
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resent  the  united  colonies,  and  not  a  sep- 
arate state.  Congress  was  at  this  time  fit- 
ting out  a  navy,  which  made  the  demand 
for  an  authorized  union  flag  more  urgent, 
for  an  armed  vessel  without  an  authorized 
flag  has  always  been  considered  a  pirate. 
George  Washington  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin were  selected  by  Congress  to  recom- 
mend such  a  flag.  The  flag  selected  by 
them  was  the  thirteen  alternate  red  and 
white  stripes  with  the  union  jack  in  the 
upper  left  corner. 

The  new  flag  was  first  displayed  at  the 
camp  before  Boston  in  1776.  General 
Washington  said  of  this  flag:  "We  hoisted 
the  Union  Flag  in  compliment  to  the  unit- 
ed colonies,  and  saluted  it  with  thirteen 
guns."  The  same  flag  probably  was  hoist- 
ed on  the  naval  ship  of  John  Paul  Jones  at 
about  the  same  time. 

The  national  flag  grew  in  a  direct  way 
out  of  the  banner  that  waved  over  the 
colonies.  The  flag  of  the  united  colonies 
had  been  thirteen  stars,  and  a  stripe  for 
each  colony.  It  also  displayed  the  king's 
colors,  but  the  union  with  the  king  being 
dissolved,  the  new  union,  with  a  circle  of 
silver  stars  in  a  blue  sky,  was  substituted. 
Betsy  Ross 

Tradition  says  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
May,  1776,  Washington,  accompanied  by 
two  others,  called  on  Betsy  Ross,  who  ran 
a  little  upholstery  shop  on  Arch  Street, 
in  Philadelpaih,  and  engaged  her  to  make 
the  first  American  flag-.  The  star  that  the 
committee  decided  upon  had  six  points,  but 
Mrs.  Ross  advised  the  five-pointed  star, 
which  has  ever  since  been  used  in  the 
United  States  flag.  The  flag  designed  by 
the  committee  was  colored  by  a  local  art- 
ist, and  from  this  colored  copy  Betsy  Ross 
made  the  first  flag.  We  are  told  that  the 
materials  used  were  an  old  army  overcoat, 
a   red   flannel   petticoat,   and   a   white   shirt. 

The  official  history  of  our  flag  begins 
the  next  year,  on  June  14,  1777,  when  the 
American  Congress  adopted  the  following 
resolution  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red 
and  white  ;  that  the  union  be  thirteen  stars, 
white  on  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new 
constellation." 

Washington  said :  "We  take  the  stars 
from  Heaven,  and  the  red  from  our  mother 
country,  separating  it  by.  white  stripes', 
thus  showing  that  we  have  separated  from 
her,  and  the  white  stripes  shall  go  down 
to   posterity   representing   liberty." 

The  origin  of  the  design  of  June  14,  1777, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy, 
though  many  writers  believe  it  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
Washington  family,  which  contains  both 
the  stars  and  the   stripes. 

In  designing  the  flag,  there  was  much 
discussion  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
stars  in  the  field  of  blue.  Also  it  was 
thought  at  first  that  a  new  stripe  as  well 
as  a  new  star  should  be  added  for  each 
new  state  admitted  to  the  Union.  Indeed, 
in  17' »4  Congress  passed  an  act  to  the  ef- 
fect that  on  and  after  May  1,  1795,  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  be  "fifteen  stripes,  al- 
ternate red  and  white,  and  that  the  union 
bf.  fifteen  stars,  white  in  a  field  of  blue. 
These  additional  stars  and  stripes  were  "for 
the  states  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky. 

The  impracticability  of  adding  a  stripe 
For    each    new    state    became    apparent    as 


other  states  began  to  be  admitted.  More- 
over, it  was  thought  that  the  flag  of  fif- 
teen stripes  did  not  properly  represent  the 
Union.  Therefore,  on  April  14,  1818,  after 
a  period  of  twenty-one  years  in  which  the 
flag  of  fifteen  stripes  had  been  used,  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  which  finally  fixed  the 
general  flag  of  our  country,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

"An  Act  to  Establish  the  Flag  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States : 

"Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacteu,  That  from  ana 
after  the  fourth  day  of  July  next,  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  be  thirteen  horizontal 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the 
Union  have  twenty  stars,  white  in  a  blue 
field. 

"Sec.  II.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That 
on  the  admission  of  every  new  state  into 
the  Union,  one  star  be  added  to  the  union 
of  the  flag,  and  that  such  addition  shall 
take  effect  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  suc- 
ceeding such  admission." 

June  14th,  the  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  flag,  is  now  celebrated  as  Na- 
tional Flag  Day  throughout  the  United 
States. 

No  changes  other  than  the  addition  of 
new  stars  have  been  made  in  our  national 
flag  since  1818.  Several  stars  have  been 
added,  until  today  there  are  forty-eight  in 
all.  Every  state  has  its  star,  and  each  of 
the_  original  thirteen  colonies  has  its  stripe. 
The  territories  are  not  represented  on  the 
flag.  The  last  addition  to  the  constella- 
tion was  made  in  1912,  when  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  became  states.  In  October 
of  that  year  Congress  definitely  fixed  the 
size  and  arrangement  of  the  stars  in  their 
present  order  of  six  rows  of.  stars,  with 
eight  stars  in  each  row.  Such  is  our  flag 
today,  the  emblem  of  a  nation  that  knows 
not  defeat.  So  long  as  the  United  States 
exists  the  flag  will  remain  in  its  present 
form,  except  that  new  stars  will  be  dis- 
played as  new  states  come  in.  It  will  for- 
ever exhibit  the  origin  of  the  nation  from 
the  thirteen  colonies  and  its  growth  into 
a  Union  of  several  states. 

The  national  flag  was  displayed  at  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  at  Germantown, 'and 
at  Saratoga,  the  turning  point  of  the  war 
for  Independence,  where  the  British  gen- 
eral, Burgoyne,  surrendered  to  the  Amer- 
icans. All  these  battles  were  fought  in 
1777.  The  vessels  of  the  American  navy 
flew  this  flag  on  the  high  seas,  and  their 
victories  made  it  respected  everywhere. 
John  Paul  Jones  was  appointed  to  the 
Ranger  on  June  14,  1777,  and  he  claims 
that  he  was  the  first  to  display  the  official 
stars  and  stripes  on  a  naval  vessel.  The 
Ranger  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on 
November  1,  1777. 

John  Copley,  an  American-born  painter, 
was  the  first  to  display  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  Great  Britain.  On  the  day  that 
George  III  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  December  5,  1782,  he 
painted  the  flag  of  the  United  States  in  the 
background  of  a  large  portrait  and  placed 
it  on  public  exhibition. 

Captain  Moors,  of  the  ship  Bedford, 
sailed  into  the  Downs,  England,  on 
February  3,  1783,  flying  the  first  national 
flag  of  this  country  ever  displayed  in  a 
British  port.  At  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
in  1783,  our  flag  was  admitted  on  equal 
terms  with  the  standards  of  ancient  king- 


doms and  states   to  the   company   of  ban- 
ners of  the  world. 

It  remains  but  to  add  a  few  interesting 
facts  relative  to  individual  flags : 

In  the  American  Museum  at  Washington 
now  repose  thirty  historic  American  flags. 
Included. among  them  is  the  original  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  of  immortal  fame,  the 
flag  of  the  highest  historic  and  sentimental 
value  to  our  whole  country.  This  flag  flew 
over  Fort  McHenry,  in  Baltimore  harbor, 
during  the  bombardment  on  September  13 
and  14,  1814,  and  was  the  inspiration  of 
Francis  Scott  Key's  immortal  poem,  now 
sung  as  our  national  anthem.  It  is  of  the 
fifteen  star-and-stripe  type  adopted  by  the 
Act  approved  by  President  Washington  in 
1794.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  measures 
about  thirty  feet  square,  though  it  was 
probably  longer.  It  is  much  battered  and 
torn,  with  one  star  missing,  probably  shot 
away.  This  great  historic  souvenir  of  the 
War  of  1812  has  lately  been  preserved  by 
quilting  on  heavy  linen,  and  will  ever  re- 
main one  of  the  country's  most  precious 
relics. 

The  largest  American  flag  was  recently 
unfurled  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  is  150  feet 
by  78  feet,  made  of  wool  bunting,  and 
weighs  a  quarter  of  a  ton. 

Today  there  is  being  waged  in  western 
Europe  a  series  of  battles  that  will  go  down 
into  history  as  by  far  the  greatest,  longest, 
most  terrible  and  bloodiest  series  of  bat- 
tles known  to  man.  Also  to  the  north, 
the  south  and  the  east  of  Europe,  legions 
and  legions  of  men  are  fighting  to  the 
death  in  a  great  world  struggle  between  ] 
autocracy  and  democracy.  When  the  myr- 
iad battles  are  done,  above  the  carnage  and 
the  slaughter,  and  over  a  conquered  des- 
potism, there  will  float  at  least  one  flag, 
unsullied  and  unstained,  wafting  Freedom's  - 
message  to  the  world. 

(Here  display  the  star-spangled  banner, 
while  all  sing  the  national  anthem.) 

Frank  °L.  Sumon.        OLD      FLAG      FOREVER.  toiWrrau 

u  u    Man/oso — mt  loo  [oil. 
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1.    Slie'a    up  there—    Old      Glo-ry—      where  li^ht-nings  aro     sped:  She 

'2.    Sho'a    up  there—    OTd     Glo  -  ry—       how  "bright  the  slats  stream!  And  the 


daz-ilea     the      na-tious  with    rip -pics    of      red;      And  sho'tl  i 
stripes  like,    red      sig-  cals     ot      lib  -  er  •  ty   gleam!    And    .we     dart      for     her 
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j,  or  droop  o'er  ub   dead— Tho       .      flag  of  our  conn-try    for-   ov 
ing,  or  dream  the  last  dream  'Neath  the    flag  of  our  coun  -  try    for  -   ev   ■ 


V  C-ipingbl,  tDdcociDTiii  bj  Lftila  I'm 


This  song"  without  advertising-,  larger  size 
at  lc  per  copy.  Piano  arrangements  25c. 
For  orchestra,  25c.  For  band,  40c.  For  sale 
by  Elite  Music  Co.,  Los  Altos,  Santa  Clara 
Co.,  Cal. 
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BEACON  NEWS   COLUMN 

Every  publisher  who  has  some  primary 
reading  books  to  sell  oug"ht  to  be  out  in  full 
force  boosting  for  The  Beacon  Method  be- 
cause the  child  who  starts  with  The  Beacon 
Method  learns  to  read  more  quickly  than 
with  any  other  method,  and  reads  so  readi- 
ly that  he  needs  at  least  a  dozen  primers 
and  first  readers  during  his  first  year  in 
school. 

The  publishers   of  The   Beacon    Method 

'  have    hundreds     of    letters     from     primary 

teachers  and  superintendents  to  prove  this. 

In  last  month's  Beacon  News  Column  one 

such  letter  was  given.     Here  is  another : 

"After  using  The  Beacon  Method  of 
Teaching  Reading  for  two  years,  I  am  more 
firmly  convinced  than  ever  before  that  we 
are  using  'the  simplest  possible  key'  for 
the  mastery  of  word  forms,  and  because  we 
are  using  this  key,  we  are  more  quickly  and 
easily  getting  the  thought  from  the  printed 
page.  Visitors  from  different  places  who 
have  heard  our  children  read  recently  have 
been  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  splendid 
expression  and  ease  in  thought  getting  and 
giving  which  they  show  in  their  reading. 
The  children  who  have  learned  word  mas- 
tery as  these  children  have,  would  never 
think  of  going  to  the  teacher  with  fingers 
on  words,  with  the  timeworn  question, 
'What's  that  word,  teacher?'  because  they 
have  gained  independent  power  in  mastery 
of  forms  to  such  a  degree  that  such  a  silly 
unpedagogical  habit  is  no  longer  thought 
of.  The  little  boy  who  said :  'Aw,  shoot ! 
if  it  wasn't  for  the  words  I  could  read  it  all 
right,'  certainly  spoke  truly  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  power  of  word  mastery  first. 
'The  proof  of  the  pudding' — you  know  the 
rest.  I  have  repeatedly  tested  these  child- 
ren in  various  ways  and  have  heard  them 
tested  by  others  and  they  know  what  they 
are  reading.  It  is  not  mere  word  calling. 
If  you  doubt  it,  come  and  see !" 

(Signed)   LILLIAN  O.  HEILMAN, 
Primary  Supervisor  in  Eureka,  Cal.,  Schools. 

Nineteen  counties  and  more  than  twenty 
California  cities  are  now  using  the  Beacon 
Method  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
wherever  used,  better  results  with  half  the 
work  are  obtained. 

Last  year  many  thousands  of  children  in 
this  field  learned  to  read  with  pleasure  by 
the  Beacon  Method — next  year  many  thou- 
sands more  will  do  likewise. 

If  the  Beacon  light  is  not  shining  in  your 
neighborhood,  write  the  publisher,  GINN  & 
CO.,  20  Second  St.,  San  Francisco,  for  "A 
Few  Facts  About  Phonetics,"  and  copies  of 
the  miniature  Beacon  Charts,  all  of  which 
will  be  sent  to  teachers  free  of  charge. 
BE  A  BEACON  BOOSTER 
and  you'll  be  happy. 
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Summer  Session,  June  25-August  4 
At  Berkeley  -  Classes  in  Industrial,  Nor- 
mal and  Fine  Arts,  and  the  various   Crafts 
for  Students,  Teachers  and  Supervisors. 

Story-telling  -  A  special  course  conducted 
by  Harry  Kendall  Bassett,  Educational  Di- 
rector. 

At    Piedmont  -  Classes     in     Out-of-Door 
Sketching  and  Painting. 
Constructive  Teaching   Complete  Equipment 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute 

Affiliated  College  of  the  University  of  California 

California  and  Mason  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 


Fall   Term   Opens   August    13,    1917 

Courses  in 
Life,  Portrait,  Antique,  Still-Life,  Composition,    Sculpture,   Anatomy,   Sketch, 

Illustration,    Etching 

Interior  Decoration,  Design,  Costume  Design,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, Copper  Work,  Commercial  and  Process  Work, 
Normal  Art. 

Faculty  for  the  Year  1917-18: 

Lee  Randolph,  Henry  V.  Poor,  E.  Spencer  Macky,  Constance  L.  Macky,  Ger- 
trude Partington,  Alice  B.  Chittenden,  Leo  Lentelli,  Maynard  Dixon,  Her- 
man Rosse,  Katherine  Ball,  Emil  Grebs,  Katherine  Gillespie,  Agatha  Van  Erp 

Most  complete  and  progressive  School  of  Art  west  of  Chicago. 

Highest  standards  maintained.     Large  and  varied  night  classes. 

SUMMER  SESSION,  JUNE  25th  to  AUGUST  4th,  1917 
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FOR  TEACHERS 

Spring  and  Summer  Sessions 

OF  THE 

State  Normal  School  of  San  Diego 

|  SPRING  SESSION,  MAY  14 

■jr  to  JUNE  23 

7£  Twelve  Special  Courses  for  Teachers. 

j  Enrollment,  limited  to  60,  closes  May  10. 

*  SUMMER  SESSION,  JULY  2 
$  to  AUGUST  15 

f_                                              Forty    Courses    for    Teachers.      Model  * 

*  and  Demonstration  lessons.  $ 
■fc  Enrollment,  limited  to  400,  closes  $ 
I  June  30.  | 
j  For  information  concerning  either  session,  apply  to  Registrar,  State  Normal  $ 
^                                                           School,   San  Diego,   Cal.  1 
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Chancellor  Hotel 

POWELL  STREET 

Adjoining  Union  Square 
SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

SUMMER    RATES 

All  outside  rooms.  First-class  Cafe  in 
conjunction  with  Hotel.  American  and 
European  plans. 

Special   Rates   to   Teachers. 

MISS  D.  G.  MAHON 
Manager 
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Result  of  World  Holocaust 
Too  Awful  to  Contemplate 

Not  the  least  deplorable  condition  aris- 
ing' out  of  the  present  world  holocaust  is. 
the  host  of  obsolete  poets  it  has  already 
revived  and  the  probable  flood  of  pseudo- 
poetry  that  will  undoubtedly  sweep  the 
country.  The  ultimate  effect  "upon  future 
generations  is  too  awful  to  contemplate. 

Arithmetic  Problems  as 
Basis  for  Language  Work 

Probably  no  more  constructive  language 
work  for  children  can  be  devised  than  that 
of  having'  them  make  up  and  solve  prob- 
lems similar  to  those  in  their  arithmetic. 
Such  a  process  calls  into  play  immediately 
their  interpretive  ability  to  read  the  prob- 
lems in  the  book  so  that  theirs  may  be 
similar.  It  calls  into  play  their  ability  to 
express  in  some  definite  way  their  mathe- 
matical concepts.  It  involves  the  state- 
ment of  a  problem  and  the  utilization  of 
the  reasoning  processes  sufficient  to  solve 
it.  The  reactive  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
the  child  is  of  great  value,  largely  because 
the  whole  process  has  been  his  own.  He 
has  reacted  to  his  own  stimuli.  The  whole 
process   is  psychologically   sound. 

To  the  teacher,  the  process  will  reveal  a 
woeful  lack  of  •  understanding  of  some  of 
our  most  common  words.  A  teacher  of 
the  sixth  grade,  in  having  such  an  exer- 
cise, found  questions  arising  as  to  the 
words  loss  and  lost,  four  and  fore,  bis.  or 
lbs.  for  pounds,  spent  for  spend,  gane  for 
gain,  louse  for  lose,  fair  for  fare  in  carfare, 
and  so  forth. 

What  better  opportunity  could  be  made 
for  the  study  of  such  words  and  the  exten- 
sii  m  of  the  children's  mathematical  vocab- 
ularies? Such  an  exercise  is  a  construct- 
ive psychological,  mathematical,  language- 
forming  process,  and  is  such  as  can  be  util- 
ized by  the  teacher  frequently,  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  children. 

Teaching  Adult  Foreigners 
versus  Teaching  Children 

The  task  of  teaching  adult  foreigners 
brings  home  man)'  educational  principles 
that  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  teaching 
children.  Probably  the  most  important  is 
the  necessity  of  consciously  knowing  at  all 
stages  of  the  work  the  limit  of  the  pupil's 
knowledge  and  the  conscious  attempt  to 
push  this  border  between  the  known  and 
the  unknown  a  little  farther  out-.  The 
problem  is  relatively  simple  in  the  case  of 
an  adult  foreigner  learning  to  read  and 
write  the  English  language.  Although  in 
teaching  ordinary  children  a  number  of 
subjects  the  problem  becomes  more  com- 
plex, it  nevertheless  is  fully  as  essential. 
The  adult  foreigner  realizes  and  makes 
known  the  limit  of  his  knowledge,  and 
thus  simplifies  the  process  of  extending  it. 
while  children  get  lost  in  a  maze  of  new- 
material  and  flounder  around  without  any 
conscious   feeling  of  progress.    ■ 

[|<iw  would  it  do  to  define  teaching  as 
that  process  whereby  pupil  and  material 
are  handled  in  such  way  that  there  is  a 
constant  recognition  of  the  bounds  of 
knowledge  and  the  constant  attempt  to  ex- 


tend them  farther  out  into  the  field  of  the 
unknown  ?  The  principle  was  well  illus- 
trated by  the  old  colored  man,  who,  when 
asked  if  he  thought  Colonel  Roosevelt 
would  have  crossed  the  border  into  Mex- 
ico, said  :  "Nope  ;  Colonel  Roosevelt  would 
have  picked  that  border  up  and  taken  it 
right  along." 

Relation  of  Reading 
to  Arithmetic  Work 

The  more  .some  of  us  try  to  teach  child- 
ren arithmetic  the  more  we  find  that  one 
of  children's  fundamental  difficulties  is 
their  inability  to  interpret  the  printed  page. 

As  a  case  in  point,  let  us  say  that  with 
a  Sixth  A  class  we  took  up  the  study  of 
multiples,  page  106,  State  Series  advanced 
text.  We  spent  twenty-five  minutes  -read- 
ing and  discussing  the  page.  Before  the 
recitation  was  through,  we  felt  t'hat  the 
children  understood  the  page  and  were 
able  to  find  the  least  common  multiple  of 
two  or  more   numbers  fairly  well. 

For  spelling"  and  language,  we  selected 
ten  words  from  that  page,  viz :  multiple, 
exactly,  divisible,  common,  considered,  illus- 
trations, prime,  least,  product,  several.  For 
language  in  the  afternoon  we  asked  the 
class  to  write  sentences  using  these  words 
correctly.  All  of  them  used  dictionaries  to 
find  the  meanings  of  these  words,  some  of 
them  could  not  understand  the  dictionaries, 
and  most  of  them  had  to  consult  the  teach- 
er about  most  of  the  words  before  being- 
able  to  write  the  sentences.  The  completed 
sentences  showed  little  connection  of 
thought  between  the  arithmetic  and  lan- 
guage recitations. 

The  above  experience,  which  is  probably 
a  fair  example  of  a  common  condition, 
shows  clearly  the  twofold  aspect  of  any 
arithmetic  work — that  of  interpreting  the 
printed  page  in  mathematical  concepts,  and 
becoming  adept  in  arithmetical  processes. 
Of  the  two  phases,  the  first  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  most  important.  Of  what  good 
is  it  for  a  child  to  be  able  to  add  and  sub- 
tract glibly  if  he  can't  interpret  problems? 
What  meaning  do  these  processes  have  to 
him  if  he  can't  use  them  in  a  practical 
way?  In  so  much  of  the  work  in  the  lower 
grades,  teachers  lose  sight  of  this  inter- 
pretive phase  of  arithmetic,  and  spend  too 
much  time  on  the  mere  abstract.  It  is  so 
easy  to  put  a  set  of  examples  on  the  board 
and  set  the  children  to  work  at  them.  It 
is  so  hard  to  teach  children  to  read  and 
to   think. 

Selective  Conscription  versus 
Volunteer  Enlistment 

The  more  one  considers  the  question  of 
army  service,  the  more  sensible  selective 
conscription  becomes,  and  the  more  ridicu- 
lous purely  volunteer  service  appears.  Not 
that  the  motive  underlying  volunteer  serv- 
ice isn't  of  the  highest  type  of  patriotic  sen- 
timent, but  that  the  advantage  taken  of  the 
impulsive  patriotism  of  youth  by  sinister 
influences  to  seek  protection,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  profit  of  his  possible  sac- 
rifices is  of  the  lowest  order.  Imagine  for 
a  moment  any  large  city  whose  safety  is 
endangered  in  time  of  war.     What  are  the 


elements  seeking  and  needing  protection? 
Large  buildings  built  and  owned  by  pri- 
vate interests,  literally  filled  with  men 
drawing  wages,  making  speculations,  sell- 
ing goods  at  war  prices,  gambling  on  the 
possible  sacrifices  of  youth.  Large  fac- 
tories making  all  sorts  of  peace  and  war 
materials,  the  laborers  having  their  wages 
increased  to  $5  per  day,  the  owners  selling 
the  goods  to  the  government  at  exorbitant 
prices,  at  the  same  time  expecting  impres- 
sionable youth  to  die  that  they  might  sur- 
vive the  struggle,  giving  them  the  mere 
pittance  of  $16  or  $18  per  month  as  an  in- 
ducement. Great  street-car  and  railway 
systems,  the  need  of  which  cannot  be  de- 
nied, but  whose  patriotism  consists  chiefly 
in  increasing  the  annual  dividend  to  stock- 
holders. Oh,  yes ;  let's  have  protection ; 
let's  let  the  boys  whose  grandfathers  fought 
to  save  our  Union,  who  have  heard  the 
story  of  patriotic  sacrifice  until  their  very 
natures  are  attuned  to  martial  music,  vol- 
unteer, and  risk  their  lives  to  protect  us 
while  we  scheme  to  make  profit  from  our 
country's  misfortune.  That  is  the  essence  of 
our  volunteer  service  at  the  present  time. 
Why  should  a  young  man  just  entering  the 
larger  field  of  active  life  leave  a  good  job, 
leave  his  companion  at  the  counter,  desk, 
or  machine  secure  in  his  position,  and  go 
out  into  a  field  of  battle,  possibly  unto  , 
death,  that  those  behind  him  might  rest  I 
secure  and  prosper  in  their  way? 

Volunteer  service  is  all  right  in  times  of 
peace,  and  our  Government  ought  to  make 
the  inducements  such  that  a  good  back- 
bone of  an  army  would  always  be  ready 
for  service.  If  some  of  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars raised  now  had  been  judiciously  spread 
out  over  the  past  forty  years,  the  probabil- 
ities are  we  would  have  been  better  pre- 
pared and  no  doubt  would  have  had  greater 
influence  to  date  in  the  present  crisis.  War 
is  a  business,  and  a  most  serious  one,  as 
our  neighbors  across  the  water  can  testify, 
and  it  takes  more  than  mere  patriotic  emo- 
tion  to   carry  the  proposition   through. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  conscription 
practice  is  that  the  age  limits  are  far  too 
near  together,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
fact  is  the  chief  element  in  the  anti-con- 
scription propaganda.  The  proposed  plan 
penalizes  strong,  vigorous  manhood,  puts 
a  premium  on  unfitness,  and  makes  the 
burden  of  military  duty  entirely  too  re- 
stricted. If  the  process  were  reversed  and 
all  countries  called  first  on  those  between 
50  and  60  years  old,  it  is' more  than  likely 
that  the  world  would  not  now  be  trying 
to  burn  itself  up.  If  we  followed  these  pa- 
triots with  an  army  of  men  between  40  and 
50,  the  chances  of  having  a  war  would  be 
materially  lessened,  and  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess would  be  greatly  enhanced.  It  isn't 
much  of  a  man  who  between  those  ages 
isn't  at  the  height  of  his  vigor.  His  ma- 
turer  judgment  and  rugged  experience 
ought  to  make  him  an  ideal  soldier.  Be- 
sides, he  has  probably  given  to  the  world 
his  family,  by  this  time  should  have  them 
fairly  well  provided  for,  and  this  class  of 
men  together  with  those  between  50  and 
60  could  better  be  spared  out  of  civilization 
than    any   other   group.      Then   could    come 
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CAUGHT 

-again! 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  an 
advertising  circular  issued  by  Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons  purporting  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  "Report  of  the  State 
Regents  Stenography  Test  held  in 
the  New  York  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, January  24,   1917." 

Upon  calling  the  attention  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce  to  this 
alleged  "report,"  we  are  informed 
that— 

The  figures  and  statements  as 
presented  therein  are  false  and 
misleading,  and  that  no  such  re- 
port has  been  made  to  or  by  the 
Regents. 

All  students  beginning  shorthand 
at  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
February    1,    1917,    were    started    in 

Gregg. 

The  High  School  of  Commerce 
discontinued  starting  Pitman 
classes  September,  1916,  and  have 
since  started  all  students  in 
Gregg. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  give  com- 
plete  details   to  all   interested. 


Address  Dept.  W.  J. 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

New  York    Chicago     San  Francisco 


the  men  between  30  and  40.  But  these  are 
the  men  with  little  children.  They  are 
also  the  most  vital  element  in  the  social 
and  economic  structure  of  our  civic  body. 
These  are  the  men  that  should  be  drafted 
to  organize  and  conserve  the  business  ele- 
ment of  the  nation.  Such  as  these  that 
have  no  family  of  their  own  could  well  be 
drafted  into  the  active  military  service  of 
the  nation.  Then  come  the  boys  between 
20  and  30.  The  period  of  infancy  has  been 
so  extended  in  the  long  process  of  human 
development  that  men  do  not  reach  matur- 
ity much  before  30.  Go  into  any  military 
camp  at  the  present  time  and  note  the 
youthful  appearance  of  the  troops  in  train- 
ing. One  shudders  at  the  thought  that  this 
group  must  protect  all  the  other  interests, 
political,  economic  and  social,  of  the  nation. 
No,  the  burden  must  be  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed. It  must  be  done  in  a  systematic 
and  constructive  way.  It  must  not  depend 
on  mere  patriotic  emotion  for  successful 
prosecution.  It  must  be  taken  hold  of  by 
sane  and  sensible  authorities  and  arranged 
in  a  co-ordinated,  efficient  way ;  and  this 
can  be  done  only  by  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  situation  as  a  whole  and  an  equitable 
conscriptive  policy  carried  out. 


FOOD   STUDY 

A  new  high  school  textbook  and 
laboratory  manual  in  the  study  of 
foods   and  home  management. 

By  PROF.  MABEL  T.  WELLMAN 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics  in  Indiana  University; 
formerly  Instructor  in  Dietetics  and 
Household  Chemistry  at  Lewis  Insti- 
tute, Chicago. 

Published  in  1917 

Copiously  Illustrated 

Mailing  Price,  $1 

A  splendidly  balanced  textbook, 
and  the  only  one  which  has  the  priv- 
ilege of  presenting  the  recipes  from 
Farmer's  "Boston  Cooking  School 
Cook    Book." 

The  plan  aims  everywhere  at  the 
production  of  well  balanced  meals, 
emphasizing  the  three  real  objects  of 
the  study  —  time-saving,  labor-saving 
and  money-saving. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

34  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
623  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 

to  show  your  patriotism  and  your  desire  to  help  your  country  is  offered  you  by 
complying  with  your  President's  request  to  stress  instruction  in  first  aid,  hygi- 
ene, and  sanitation. 

THE  BEST  BOOKS 
for   this   purpose   are   the 

O'SHEA  -  KELLOGG  HEALTH  SERIES 

HEALTH  HABITS   $.48 

HEALTH   AND   CLEANLINESS    56 

THE  BODY   IN  HEALTH    65 

MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  LIFE   65 

These  books  should  be  in  every  school  in  the  country  and  studied  by  every  pupil. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


609  Mission  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Zaner  Handwriting  Scales 

enable  teachers  to  determine  the  value  of  handwriting  and  to  grade  it.  These  scales  indi- 
cate standards  and  thus  help  to  disclose  when  a  class  is  above  or  below  the "  passing 
point.     Form,  Movement  and  Speed  are  all  featured. 

No.  1,  for  Grades  One  and  Two. 

No.  3,  for  Grades  Three  and  Four. 

Grammar  and   High  School  Scale  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

One  Scale,  by  mail.  25c;  three  Scales  (one  each,  50c.      Per  doz.,  $1.28,  net,  prepaid. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP     SPECIALISTS  COLUMBUS,   OHIO 

Pacific  Sales  &  Duplicating  Co.,  814  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Pacific  representative  for  Zaner  &  Bloser  Co. 
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IS    PATRIOTISM   A    PERMANENT 
POSSIBILITY? 

One  thought,  persistently  nagging,  recurs 
these  days  of  eager  service  and  willingness 
to  serve :  Can  we  make  permanent  these 
sporadic  efforts — conscript,  as  it  were,  these 
eager  volunteers  of  hands  and  brains  and 
hearts?  If  genuine,  if  the  activity  spring 
from  a  real,  deep-seated  love,  not  of  coun- 
try perhaps  so  much  as  the  ideals  for  which 
it  stands,  and  for  which  our  forefathers 
risked  so  much,  then  it  were  not  so  hercu- 
lean a  task  to  direct  it  into  regular  chan- 
nels of  civic,  or  civil,  usefulness. 

A  lot  of  organizing  is  being  done.  Never 
before  has  there  been  such  a  registering  of 
people  and  their  capacities  as  will  be  effect- 
ed in  the  coming  weeks.  Never  have  we 
had  such  an  opportunity  to  instil  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  duty  of  doing  each 
his  bit,  not  only  now,  but  after — not  only 
in  relief  work  for  the  wounded,  but  later 
in  relief  work  for  the  otherwise  wounded ; 
not  only  in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  (and 
how  wide  and  far  reaching  that  will  be,  we 
can  only  vaguely  dream),  but  in  carrying 
out  afterwards  the  work  that  the  recon- 
structionists  will  evolve. 

The  doing  of  his  bit,  in  days  of  calm  as 
well  as  of  stress,  was  regarded  by  the  edu- 
cated Greek  as  his  privilege  as  well  as  his 
duty.  The  fascination  of  doing  worth-while 
things  in  a  worth-while  manner  makes 
much  of  the  privilege,  and  we  have  all  seen 
the  effect  on  those  who  have  once  .  come 
under  the  charm  of  public  service.  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  only  task  were 
the  initiation,  and  educators  may  arouse 
themselves  from  the  narcotic  pleasures  of 
their  discursive  roundtables  to  discover 
that  theirs  is  the  responsibility  of  the  new 
democracy ;  that  to  them  lies  the  task  of 
introducing  to  the  youth  his  "bit,"  and  of 
introducing  the  youth  of  the  land  to  his 
country. 

"Patriotic  pride  and  ambition  in  their 
military  form,"  wrote  William  James,  "are 
only  specifications  of  a  more  universal  and 
enduring  passion.  But  who  can  be  sure 
that  other  aspects  of  one's  country  may 
not  with  time  and  education  and  suggestion 
enough  come  to  be  regarded  with  similarly 
effective  feelings  of  pride  and  shame?  In- 
dividuals daily  more  numerous  now  feel 
this  civic  passion.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  blowing  on  the  spark  till  the  whole 
population  gets  incandescent." 

To  attempt  such  an  incandescence  after 
the  dedicated  period  of  youth  has  passed 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  opportunity. 
For,  as  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  has  said: 
"In  education  it  is  profoundly  true  that 
that  which  is  intrinsically  the  best  in  any 
particular  stage  of  development  is  also  the 
best  preparation  for  that  which  conies  after. 
Ethics,  for  example,  passes  into  or  includes 
politics,  and  the  education  of  the  individual 
is  the  education  of  the  state." 

To  the  specialist  in  education  the  thought 
is  more  intriguing  even  than  to  the  social 
worker  whose  plea  for  universal  service"  is 
not  wholly  a  disinterested  one.  The 
thoughtful  teacher  must  give  daily  study 
to  the  question :     How  can   we  make  this 


program  of  boyhood  and  girlhood  func- 
tion ?  How  far  can  we  go  in  utilizing  this 
reservoir  of  potential  power  without  being 
accused  of  exploiting  childhood?  Wirt 
solved  for  Gary  the  problem,  and  others 
in  less  conspicuous  experimental  schools 
are  variously  solving  it.  From  one  of, these 
experimental  educational  stations  we  may 
expect  the  great  light  to  dawn  that  in  serv- 
ice to  the  state  .childhood  will  derive  his 
own   most   valuable  experience. 

The  history  of  education  seems  to  lead 
us  firmly  toward  this  ideal,  which  is  more 
than  a  conserving  of  time  and  energy. 
Compulsory  education,  it  will  some  day 
be  recognized,  sounded  the  call  of  universal 
service  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  na- 
tion. Brilliant  plans  for  an  adult  civil 
army,  fashioned  by  some  of  our  ablest 
minds,  James,  Roosevelt,  and  others,  and 
being  carried  out  in  their  individual  way 
by  Traver  and  Maxwell,  seem  to  lack  foun- 
dation by  ignoring  the  vast  armies  of  the 
school.  War,  which  is  now  "our  war,"  has 
not  so  ignored  them.  We  are  sending  our 
boys  and  girls  into  the  harvest  fields ;  we 
are.  showing  them  the  mystery  of  vegetable 
planting;  we  are  requiring  service  of  them 
as  junior  officers  of  the  state  army.  Want- 
ed, now  the  man  of  education  not  so  tied 
up  with  the  red  tape  of  academic  habits, 
or  so  blinded  with  the  dust  of  pedagogic 
controversy,  who  can  seize  upon  the  op- 
portunities of  this  day  and  turn  the  new 
ideas  of  universal  service  into  the  routine 
of  school  life ! 


SUGGESTIONS   FROM   THE   KINDER- 
GARTEN 

One  does  not  have  to  go  farther  than  the 
kindergarten  to  discover  that  work  may  be 
found  for  the  youngest  child  ;  that  the  tini- 
est hands  are  assets  in  a  busy  room  and 
'busy  world,  and  that  moreover  the  labor 
can  be  made  to  illuminate  a  lesson  in  the 
learning.  There  is  no  adult  who  would  not 
rather  dispatch  the  work  by  himself  than 
laboriously  assist  in  the  immature  activity ; 
but  here  the  mother  of  any  value  rises 
superior  to  the  teacher,  and  accepts  as  her 
task  the  duty  of  teaching-  hands  and  mind 
to  work  together.  Our  teachers  are  taught 
to  be  preceptors ;  the  new  day  will  require 
executive  ability  and  organization.  In  the 
average  school,  domestic  science  is  a  blind 
alley  of  unfunctioning  endeavor,  and  man- 
ual training  a  cul-de-sac  of  energy  when  it 
does  not  lead  to  prepared  chances  for  help- 
fulness and  immediate  practice. 

For  years  we  have  been  helping  the  urg- 
ing of  real  school  gardening.  Not  the 
miserable  intermittent  attack  against  a  few 
radishes  deserted  after  the  first  fruits  have 
proven  the  miracle  of  seed  and  sod,  but  a 
source  of  genuine  production.  Now  "our 
war"  has  so  stimulated  our  sense  of  service 
that  we  are  mobilizing  our  boys  and  girls 
into  gardening  squads.  Are  you,  educators, 
going  to  let  your  chance  slip  by  ?  Going  to 
let  this  service  idea,  organized,  pass  with 
the  passing  of  the  war?  Unless  we  prepare 
for  the  reaction  which  all  students  of 
psychology  expect  after  an  abnormal  upris- 


ing, back  we  go  into  the  old  way,  a  waste 
of  all  our  superb  organizing. 

Anyone  who  visited  the  Exposition  of 
San  Francisco  and  realized  the  magnificent 
organization  behind  all  that  easy  beauty  ex- 
perienced the  throb  of  regret  that  that  ma- 
chinery must  pass  as  did  the  glories  of  Cin- 
derella at  the  striking  of  a  clock.  We  will 
grow  to  think  such  temporary  organizing 
as  sinful  a  waste  as  profligacy  with  food 
and  drink.  We  will  in  time  achieve  such  a 
respect  for  organization  that  it  may  dawn 
upon  us  as  a  thing  worth  teaching,  this  ca- 
pacity which  draws  the  highest  rewards  and 
is  supposed  to  be  a  quality  or  trick  in- 
herited. 


NO   MAN  LIVETH  UNTO  HIMSELF 

We  teach  ethics,  or  the  study  of  human 
relations,  as  a  limited  course  in  the  higher 
schools ;  we  teach  civics,  or  the  study  of 
relations  and  organizations  in  a  limited 
course  in  higher  grades;  but  the  educa- 
tional Columbus  who  will  in  spite  of  ridi- 
cule and  disbelief  "sail  on"  to  that  new 
country  where  belief  is  made  something 
more  than  lip  service  is  not  yet  here.  Our 
President  has  put  it  perhaps  more  clearly, 
if  not  briefly,  than  the  Nazarene.  "A  man 
is  the  part  he  plays  among  his  fellows.  His 
life  is  made  up  of  the  relations  he  bears  to 
others ;  is  made  or  marred  by  those  rela- 
tions. There  is  nothing  else  upon  which  he 
can  spend  his  spirit." 

So  true  that  it  does  not  provoke  argu- 
ment, yet  so  unrealized  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  thought  worty  of  putting  into  pre- 
scribed curriculum  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion. Sensed  by  Froebel,  recognized  by 
Butler  and  Kerschensteiner,  a  course  of  re- 
lationships, or  of  functioning  education,  of 
drilled  service,  is  still  like  Christianity,  not 
a  working  plan.  To  the  writer's  thinking, 
it  will  not  be  an  educator  who  will  evolve  it 
into  a  working  plan.  Educators  would 
prefer  to  argue :  if  that  were  what  Herbart 
meant,  or  Pestalozzi  wanted,  or  Froebel  in- 
tended. They  would  prefer  to  retain  their 
academic  purity  and  classicism  rather  than 
attempt  the  stormy  waters  of  some  prac- 
tical sea.  Some  vital  Roosevelt  will  arise 
and  say :  What  are  we  about,  all  this  talk- 
ing and  arguing?  What  is  it  to  me  whether 
education  is  a  preparation  for  life,  or  life 
itself?  Is  it  all  that  it  could-  be  as  either? 
Why  do  we  compel  education  up  to  certain 
ages  and  allow  men  to  enter  into  public 
service  who  have  not  been  fitted  therefore? 
We  can  take  no  chances  with  our  democ- 
racy. These  children  are  our  soldiers.  Life 
or  a  preparation  for  life,  are  you  making 
them  fitter  to  serve?  Stay  in  your  closets 
and  decide  what  you  are  going  to  call  this 
program  of  a  free  country  for  its  free  chil- 
dren !  We  are  out  to  establish  a  permanent 
patriotism.  One  that  will  endure  the  "daily 
dust  of  life." 

We  charge  you  to  lead  the  children  into 
the  growing  grainfields  of  life,  where  the 
world's  workers  labor.  Teach  them  life, 
that  they  may  be  living  men  among  the 
living. 
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RITUALS 

We  are  discovering  the  need  of  ritual  in 
our  public  life,  beginning  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  dedications  and  the  ritualistic  cus- 
toms of  civic  life,  few  in  a  new  country. 
The  lack  is  felt  in  the  school  where  op- 
portunity is  so  generous.  There  should  be 
programs  well  worked  out  for  each  holiday 
of  any  significance ;  school  spirit  and  class 
spirit  would  be  the  richer.  The  most  im- 
portant ritual  is  yet  to  be  written,  the  ini- 
tiation to  the  soldier  of  the  State  to  the 
educational  conscript.  When  our  boys  and 
girls  are  put  through  a  stately  ceremonial 
of  acceptance  and  responsibility,  that  will 
be  the  first  step  towards  making  education 
what  we  dream  it  to  be,  the  foundation  of 
government,  the  corner-stone  of  democracy. 

Dr.  Burk  of  the  San  Francisco  State 
Normal  School  has  a  subtle  sense  for  the 
use  of  ritual  in  the  school  and  uses  it  per- 
haps not  as  generously  as  he  would  like. 
For  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School 
will  not  exploit  the  mediocre,  and  a  ritual 
must  stand  the  test  of  rigid  criticism.  The 
Guild,  a  beautiful  custom  of  graduation, 
given  on  Sunday  afternoon,  May  27th,  be- 
fore thousands  of  spectators,  is  a  ritual  of 
a  high  order.  Greek  in  form  and  Christian 
in   appeal,   the   effect  upon   each   dedicated 

teacher  must  be  significant. 
*       *       * 

EXCERPTS   FROM  THE  GUILD 
The  Lesson  of  Usefulness 

We  charge  you  to  lead  the  children  into 
the  haunts  of  man,  into  his  homes,  into  his 
workshops,  into  his  forums,  into  his  store- 
houses filled  with  the  best  that  the  race 
has  thought  and  felt  and  done.  Show  them 
man's  civilization,  pillared  stone  upon  stone, 
his  discoveries  and  uses  of  nature's  laws, 
whereby  intelligence  is  ever  broadening 
and  deepening.  We  charge  you  to  lead 
the  children  into  the  growing  grainfields  of 
life  where  the  world's  workers  labor.  We 
charge  you  to  avoid  that  pedantry  of  our 
craft  by  which  teacher  and  pupil  lose  them- 
selves in  the  arid  deserts  of  a  withered 
scholarship  where  the  bulgle  cals  for  ac- 
tion are  drowned  by  the  echoes  of  dead 
prophets.  Teach  them  Life — that  they  may 
be  living  men  among  the  living. 
Strophe : 

Teach    them    Life — that   they    may    be 

living  men  among  the  living. 
The   Lesson   of   Human    Fellowship 
And  for  these  reasons  do  we  charge  you 
so  to  live  that  you   keep   alive   within  you 
the   fires    and    impulses    of    human    feeling, 
and  that  when  from  within  you  comes  the 
summons    to    that    one    calling,    which    is 
higher  and  nobler  even  than  the  teacher's — 
that  of  wife  and  mother — you  go  with  the 
realization    that    your   life    as    teacher    has 
deepened,  not  narrowed,  your  human  sym- 
pathies— has  made  you  a  truer  woman. 
Epitome : 
Solo : 

But  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  His  own, 

He  remembers  His  children. 

Bow  down  before  Him,  ye  mighty, 

For  the  Lord  is  near  us ! 

CONSECRATION  TO  PROFESSIONAL 
IDEALS 

Woman : 

Behold,  I  see  the  children  of  the  earth, 
the  boys  and  girls  of  all  the  yesterdays  of 
yore.  In  the  morning  twilight  of  the  days 
of  men  I  see  them  where  the  Oxus  flood 
brims    its    yellow    banks,    and    I    hear    the 


shout  of  the  Aryan  youth,  as  he  leaps  in 
the  warm,  slow  stream.  Along  the  mys- 
terious Nile  I  see  them  at  play,  and  where 
the  yellowing  corn  ripens  beneath  the 
Egyptian  sun.  Through  the  star-stilled 
hush  of  Homeric  nights  I  hear  the  wild, 
glad  cry  of  the  sheperd  lad,  and  over  Ionian 
fields  the  song  of  wine-girls  dancing.  Down 
through  the  ages  their  laughter  rings, 
through  the  ever-lengthening  past  to  the 
ever-promising  present. 

*       *       * 

SAN     FRANCISCO     STATE     NORMAL 
SCHOOL 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Parent  Teach- 
ers' Association  of  the  San  Francisco  State 
Normal  School  and  more  especially  of  the 
committee  which  has  been  in  charge  the 
last  year  of  the  children's  lunch  room,  a 
luncheon  was  recently  given  when  Dr.  Burk 
and  the  trustees  of  the  school  were  the 
honored  guests.  Speeches  were  made  by 
Dr.  Burk,  by  Judge  George  M.  Crothers, 
Mr.  Frank  Brittain  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Thompson. 

The  luncheon  preceded  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  dramatic  classes  of  the  school, 
an  adaptation  of  Mary  Austin's  Fire- 
Bringer  being  given,  and  a  clever  panto- 
mime of  the  myth  of  Persephone  and  Ceres. 

The  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Parent 
Teachers'  Association  of  the  Normal  School 
was  held  on  Friday,  May  8th,  when  the 
election  of  officers  took  place.  It  was  de- 
cided   to    return    the    entire    board    of    the 

previous  year. 

*       *       * 

THE   SAN   FRANCISCO   DISTRICT 
CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS 

The  last  regular  meeting  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco District  Congress  of  Mothers  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  April  25th.  The  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected. 
President,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tomlinson ;  First 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  John  F.  Sheehan,  Jr.; 
Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Max  E.  Licht; 
Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Graham ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Stephen  I. 
Hopkins ;  Financial  secretary,  Mrs.  George 
Harris;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  I.  Simmons; 
Parliamentarian,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hamill ;  Audi- 
tor, Mrs.  S.  Griffin;  Historian,  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Layng. 

Two  addresses  on  Red  Cross  work  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Helen  G.  Sanborn  and  Mrs. 
Montagu  Yates.  Consequent  to  the  in- 
terest evoked,  a  unit  was  formed,  the 
women  of  the  Congress  taking  Monday  for 
their  work  at  the  Red  Cross  Center,  Ham- 
mond building.  The  women  of  the  San 
Francisco  Congress  since  this  meeting  have 
secured  nearly  a  thousand  memberships  in 
the  Red  Cross  organization. 

SECOND     DISTRICT     CONGRESS     OF 
MOTHERS 

On  Thursday,  May  10th,  a  special  meet- 
ing- of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Second 
District  Congress  of  Mothers  was  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Board  ,of  Education  at 
Berkeley.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was 
the  introduction  of  the  new  officers.  In- 
formal reports  were  made,  the  day  taking 
the  form  of  an  "experience"  session.  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Whitman,  the  outgoing  President, 
presided. 

President,  Mrs.  Dr.  Jessie  Russell,  of 
Glendale;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Gaddy  of  Bakersfield,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ewing 
of  San  Jose,  Mrs.  Donald  Green  of  Sacra- 
mento,  Mrs.   G.   W.  Wilson  of  Escondido, 


and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Spencer  of  Oakland ;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Mrs.  G.  C.  McLaughlin, 
of  Pasadena  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs. 
S.  P.  Boyce,  of  Los  Angeles ;  Financial 
Secretary,  Mrs.  T.  F.  Tilton,  of  San  Ber- 
nardino ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Mantz  of 
San  Mateo,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Crockett  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Castle  of  Mantica; 
Historian,  Mrs.  C.  V.  Schneider  of  Sacra- 
mento and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Whitman  of  Berke- 
ley. 

*       #       * 

McKINLEY  SCHOOL 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the 
McKinley  School  held  its  regular  meeting 
in  the  school  auditorium  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  May  16th.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected:  Mrs.  S.  I.  Hopkins, 
President;  Mrs.  A.  Thomas,  Vice-President; 
Mrs.  Wm.  Kyle,  Secretary ;  Mrs.  Goldstein, 
Treasurer ;  Mrs.  John  F.  Sheehan,  Jr.,  Par- 
liamentarian. The  discussion  of  the  club's 
participation  in  the  Red  Cross  consumed 
the  time  usually  devoted  to  program.  Maga- 
zines were  collected  for  the  Red  Cross  and 
many  memberships  taken. 
*•       *       # 

SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  San  Bernar- 
dino County  Federation  of  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  was  held  in  San  Bernardino 
city  early  in  March.  The  audience  was  ad- 
dressed by  two  prominent  workers  from 
Boston,  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins,  the  na- 
tional vice-president  of  the  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  state  vice-president  of  the 
Massachusetts  branch  organization,  and 
Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  superintendent  of  the 
Boston  Wheelock  Kinderg'arten  Training 
School.  Mrs.  Higgins  emphasized  the 
value  of  constructive  teaching  and  super- 
vision. 

A  strong  Parent-Teachers'  Association 
has  been  organized  in  Jackson,  Amador 
county.  Three  meetings  have  been  held 
and  new  members  are  coming  in  at  each 
meeting.  The  school  pupils  furnished  some 
excellent  programs  for  the  meetings. 
The  Association  is  planning  to  get  out  a 
year-book,  in  which  some  definite  plan  of 
study  will  be  followed.  Jackson  is  justly 
proud  of  its  beautiful  new  high  school 
building. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  RURAL 
SCHOOLS  —  County  Superintendents  and  Institute  In- 
structors, are  you  planning  work  in  agriculture  for  your 
summer  institute?  We  can  help  you.  Ask  for  our  new 
catalog  on  Charts — Slides — and  Lecture  Books  on  agri- 
culture and  related  subjects.  Educational  Dept.,  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  of  N.  J.,  Harvester  Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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FACTS    IN    ASTRONOMY    AND 
GEOGRAPHY 

livery  teacher  sooner  or  later  begins  to 
question  the  worth  of  her  text-book  as  an 
aid  to  independent  study  on  the  part  of  her 
pupils.  An  examination  of  the  text  will 
surely  disclose  the  fact  that  the  basic  ideas 
are  lust  in  a  mass  of  words  and  the  child, 
and  even  the  teacher,  is  not  always  clear 
as  to  what  it  is  all  about. 

With  the  idea  of  placing  ideas  in  the 
form  of  statements,  instead  of  losing  them 
in  argument,  the  following  has  been  pre- 
pared, the  material  being  drawn  from 
varied  sources,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeti- 
tion. 

The  Solar  System 

We  live  on  the  earth,  a  part  of  the  solar 
system. 

The  sun  is  the  center  of  the  solar  system. 

The  solar  system  is  the  sun  with  all  the 
celestial  or  heavenly  bodies  moving  around 
the  sun. 

The  sun  is  93,000,000  miles  from  the 
earth. 

The  sun  is  the  source  of  the  earth's  light, 
and  the  sun  is  the  source  of  the  earth's 
surface  heat. 

The  earth's  atmosphere,  or  air  around  the 
earth,  helps  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  re- 
tain or  keep  the  warmth  given  the  earth  by 
the  sun's  rays. 

The  solar  system  includes : 

The  sun  in  the  center  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. 

The  planets,  bodies  that  revolve  about 
the  sun. 

The  planetoids  or  asteroids,  little  planets, 
or  like  stars. 

The  satellites,  bodies  that  revolve  around 
the  planets. 

Nearly  all  the  planets  have  satellites  or 
moons. 

The  earth  has  one  satellite,  the  moon, 
about  240,000  miles  from  the  earth. 

The  moon,  sole  satellite  of  the  earth,  re- 
volves about  the  earth  from  west  to  east. 

The  moon  makes  a  complete  revolution 
about  the  earth   in   twenty-nine  days. 

The  moon  receives  its  light  from  the  sun. 

The  phases  of  the  moon  are  the  different 
forms  or  shapes  the  moon  presents  to  us  in 
the  sky. 

The  orbit  of  a  planet  is  the  path  made 
by  the  planet  as  the  planet  revolves  about 
the  sun. 

The  earth's  orbit  or  path  of  the  earth 
around  the  sun  is  elliptical. 

The  earth  is  nearest  the  sun  in  winter 
(91,000,000  miles). 

The  earth  is  farthest  from  the  sun  in 
summer   (94.000,000  miles). 

Planets  have  a  clear,  steady  light,  while 
fixed  stars  twinkle. 

The  solar  system  is  located  in  that  part 
of  the  heavens  known  as  "The  Milky  Way." 

The  Earth 

The  solar  system  is  only  a  part  of  God's 
universe. 

The  earth  is  the  planet  on  which  we  live. 

The  earth  consists  of  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  the  earth,  also  of  the  land 
and  the  water. 


"Little   drops   of  water, 
Little  grains  of  sand, 
Make   the   mighty  ocean 
And  the  beauteous  land." 

The  atmosphere  is  all  around 
The  earth  on   which  we  live. 

The  atmosphere  is  simply  air, 
The  air  we  breathe  to  live. 

The  earth's  form  or  shape  is  that  of  a 
sphere  slightly  flattened  at  the  poles  (oblate 
spheroid). 

The  diameter  of  the  earth  is  twenty-six 
and  a  half  miles  shorter  at  the  poles  than 
at  the  equator. 

The  difference  in  the  equatorial  and  polar 
diameters  is  caused  partly  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 

The  size  of  the  earth  is  supposed  to  be 
about  197,000,000  square  miles. 

The  earth  has  two  principal  motions,  the 
yearly  motion  and  the  daily  motion.' 

The  yearly  motion  of  the  earth  causes  the 
earth  to  make  the  earth's  yearly  revolution 
around  the  sun. 

The  yearly  revolution  of  the  earth  about 
the  sun,'  together  with  the  inclination,  or 
slant,  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  orbit  causes : 

(a)  The  changes  in  the  place  of  seeing 
the  sun  rise  and  the  sun  set. 

(b)  The  seasons. 

The  daily  motion  of  the  earth  causes  the 
earth  to  rotate  or  to  turn,  on  the  earth's 
axis  from  west  to  east,  causing  day  and 
night. 

Gravitation  is  that  force  which  attracts 
all  bodies  to  the  center  of  the  earth. 

Gravitation  exercises  greater  power  at 
the  poles  than  at  the  equator,  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the 
poles  is  nearer  the  earth's  center. 

The  axis  is  an  imaginary  line  passing' 
through  the  center  of  the  earth,  extending 
from  pole  to  pole. 

.   The  earth  rotates  upon  its  axis  from  west 
to  east,  causing  day  and  night. 

The  poles  are  the  ends  of  the  earth's  axis, 
namely,  the  North  Pole,  and  the  South 
Pole.  The  North  Pole  points  .towards  the 
North  Star. 

A  meridian  is  a  great  circle  passing 
around  the  earth  through  the  poles. 

Meridians  of  longitude  are  lines  extend- 
ing north  and  south  around  the  earth  and 
through  the  poles. 

The  parallels  of  latitude  are  circles  ex- 
tending around  the  earth  on  each  side  of 
the  equator. 

Parallels  of  latitude  measure  the  distance 
north  and  south  of  the  equator. 

The  Equator  is  an  imaginary  line  passing 
around  the  surface  of  the  earth  midway  be- 
tween the  poles. 

Zones  are  the  different  belts  or  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface,  set  off  by  the  Arctic  cir- 
cle, the  Antarctic  circle,  the  Tropic  of  Can- 
cer and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

The  cardinal  points  or  points  of  the  com- 
pass are  north,  east,  south  and  west. 

There  are  five  zones,  the  North  Frigid, 
the  North  Temperate,  the  Torrid,  the  South 
Temperate,  the  South  Frigid. 

Latitude  is  distance  north  or  south  of  the 
Equator. 


The  greatest  latitude  a  place  can  have  is 
90  degrees  at  the  poles.  There  is  no  latitude 
at  the  Equator. 

Longitude  is  the  distance  east  or  west  of 
a  meridian  known  as  the  Prime  Meridian, 
as  at  Greenwich,  near  London,  England. 
Any  place  on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich 
has  no  longitude. 

A.  place  on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  at 
the  Equator  has  neither  latitude  nor  longi- 
tude. 

The  greatest  longitude  a  place  can  have  is 
180  degrees. 

Day  and  Night 

There  are  360  degrees  in  the  earth's  cir- 
cumference. 

The  earth  makes  a  complete  rotation  once 
in  twenty-four  hours,  in  each  hour  showing 
to  the  sun  fifteen  of  its  360  degrees.  In 
one  hour  there  will  be  one-fourth  of  360  de- 
grees shown  to  the  sun ;  that  is,  each  hour 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  shows  15  de- 
grees of  the  earth's  circumference  to  the 
sun. 

Places  have  one  hour's  difference  in  time 
for  every  fifteen  degrees  between  those 
places. 

The  place  that  faces  the  sun  first  (in  the 
east)  has  sunrise  first. 

The  later  a  place  is  to  see  the  sun,  appar- 
ently the  earlier  is  the  "sunrise"  hour  and 
the  later  the  "sunset." 

The  earth  while  turning  on  its  axis  pre- 
sents different  parts  to  the  sun. 

The  part  of  the  earth  in  the  sunlight  is 
said  to  have  day,  while  the  part  of  the 
earth  without  sunlight  is  said  to  have 
night. 

When  days  are  the  longest  in  one  hemi- 
sphere the  nights  are  the  longest  in  the 
other  hemisphere.    ' 

The  sun  is  vertical  over  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  on  June  21. 

June  21  is  the  longest  day  of  the  year  in 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

When  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  vertical  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth  north  of  the  equator, 
it  is  day  at  the  North  pole. 

When  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  south  of  the  equator,  it 
is  day  at  the  South  pole. 

Exactly  at  the  North  pole  and  exactly  at 
the  South  pole  there  are  six  months  of  day, 
followed  by  six  months  of  night. 

The  sun  is  vertical  over  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  on   December  21st. 

December  21st  is  the  shortest  day  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

The  solstice  is  the  point  at  which  the 
sun  is  farthest  from  the  equator,  north  or 
south,  namely,  the  point  of  Cancer  on 
June  21st  (summer  solstice)  and  the  first 
point  of  Capricorn  on  December  21st  (win- 
ter solstice). 

Equinox  (equal  nights) 

When  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  at  the 
equator,  about  September  23rd  and  about 
March  21st,  the  sunlight  extends  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth  from  pole  to  pole,  and 
the  days  and  nights  are  equal. 

March  21st  is  the  spring  or  vernal  equi- 
nox in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
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September  23rd  is  the  autumnal  equinox 
in    the    southern    hemisphere. 

The  seasons  are  caused  by :' 

The  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the 
sun. 

The  inclination,  slant,  of  the  earth's  axis. 

The  seasons  may  be  : 

Wet  or  dry,  as  in  the  tropics,  Torrid 
Zone. 

Summer  or  winter,  as  in  the  Frigid  Zone. 

Spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter  as  in 
the  Temperate  Zones. 

Modifications  of  each  kind  of  seasons  are 
met  as  you  pass  one  zone  to  the  next  zone. 
The   Atmospheric   Movements 

Air  is  lighter  than  water. 

Winds  are  currents  of  air.  They  are 
mainly  caused  by  one  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere becoming  hotter  or  colder  than  an- 
other. Whenever  this  takes  place,  the  air 
moves. 

Currents  in  the  Atmosphere. 

Winds  or  atmospheric  currents  owe  their 
existence  to  the  inequality  of  temperature 
and  the  difference  in  density  of  different 
portions  of  the  mass  of  air. 

At  the  equator  and  within  the  tropics 
the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  vertically,  and  con- 
sequently the  air  within  the  tropics  is  hot- 
ter than  elsewhere.  Hence  the  air  at  the 
equator  constantly  rises,  being  pressed  up- 
ward by  currents  of  cooler  air  which  are 
always  flowing  in  from  the  colder  regions 
north  and  south  "to  restore  the  equilib- 
rium." 

Air  expands  or  swells  out  and  is  pushed 
upward.  Air  heated  occupies  more  space 
when  it  is  heated  than  when  it  was  cold 
air. 

When  the  atmosphere  over  any  region 
becomes  warmer  than  the  air  in  its  sur- 
rounding regions  (neighboring  air),  that 
heated  air  expands  upward,  making  a  high- 
er column  of  rarefied  air,  lighter  in 
weight. 

This  heated  air  can  not  expand  to  either 
side  because  of  the  cooler  air  on  its  sides 
which  presses  against  the  thinner,  heated 
air. 

These  cooler  airs  or  winds  push  the  hot 
air  up  and  out  of  the  way,  giving  the  up- 
ward  motion  of  warm   air. 
Trade  Winds 

There  are  two  cold  currents  of  air  always 
flowing  from  the  poles  toward  the  equator. 
Within  the  tropics  these  one-time  polar 
currents  of  cold  air  become  surface  winds. 
Owing  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth  from 
west  to  east,  the  current  from  the  north 
pole  becomes  a  northeast  wind,  and  the 
current  from  the  south  pole,  a  southeast 
wind. 

These  winds  are  called  trade  winds,  from 
their  value  to  commerce  as  affected  by 
navigation,  because  of  their  constant  di- 
rection. 

These  trade  winds  prevail  within  the 
tropics  and  a  few  degrees  beyond  the  trop- 
ics. 

Over  the  heat  equator  air  is  warm  and 
expanded. 

Near  the  poles   air  is   cold   and   heavy. 

Winds  start  in  polar  regions  and  blow 
toward  the  heat  equator ;  these  polar  winds 
blow  faster  at  the  start.  As  the  polar 
winds  get  out  into  the  world,  which  is 
turning  from  west  to  east,  the  polar  winds 
fall  behind  and  blow  a  slant  to  west  be- 
cause these  polar  winds  have  more  space 
to  blow  over,  more  surface  to  cover.  Be- 
cause the  polar  winds  can  not  acquire  the 


more  rapid  motion  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  toward  the  heat  equator,  the  polar 
winds  become  trade  winds  and  blow  from 
northeast    to    southwest,    obliquely. 

Winds  take  their  name  from  the  direction 
or  "quarter"  from  which  they  blow. 

The  trade  winds  reach  the  warm  belt, 
and  they  themselves  become  heated,  ex- 
panded and  rarefied,  rising  in  their  turn, 
pushed  out  of  position  by  constant  arriv- 
ing currents  of  trade  winds  from  the  north 
and  south. 

In  belts  of  rising  air,  winds  are  light, 
changeable,  and  calms  prevail,  several  hun- 
dred miles  wide. 

The  trade-wind  limits  are  not  altogether 
stationary;  the  trade  winds  advance  far- 
thest to  the  north  in  the  northern  summer ; 
the  trade  winds  advance  farthest  to  the 
south  in  our  winter,  which  is  summer  in 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  trade  winds  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
trade  winds  of  the  Pacific  are  steady  and 
blow  at  a  speed  of  ten  to  twenty  miles  an 
hour. 

Trade  winds  are  always  east  winds  and 
blow  to  west. 

Trade  winds  prevail  within  the  Torrid 
Zone  and  a  few  degrees  beyond  it,  north 
of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  south  of  the 
Tropic   of   Capricorn. 

The  Polar  Winds 

The  polar  winds  from  the  North  pole 
blow  south  and  are  called  north  winds ; 
the  polar  winds  from  the  South  pole  blow 
north  and  are  called  south  winds. 

The  rotation  of  the  earth  changes  the 
north  wind  from  the  North  pole  to  a  north-' 
east  trade  wind  blowing'  towards  the  west, 
and  the  south  wind  from  the  South  pole 
to  a  southeast  trade  wind  blowing  toward 
the  west. 

These  polar  winds  proceeding  toward 
the  equator  are  modified  into  trade  winds. 

Polar  winds  become  trade  winds  at  a 
few  degrees  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn and  a  few  degrees  north  of  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer. 

The  Anti-Trade  Winds,  The  Counter-Trade 

Winds,   Return  Trade  Winds, 

Prevailing  "Westerlies" 

The  prevailing  "westerlies"  blow  in  the 
temperate  zones.  On  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  the  prevailing  "westerlies"  blow  over 
an  extent  reaching'  from  San  Francisco  to 
Alaska. 

The  heated  air  rising  within  the  tropics 
flows  in  two  currents  toward  the  poles  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  trade 
winds.  The  return  currents  are  the  coun- 
ter-trade winds,  "westerly  winds,"  or  "anti- 
trades." 

As  the  anti-trades  proceed  toward  the 
poles,  the  anti-trades  gradually  become 
cooler  and  heavier,  and  descend  toward  the 
earth,  and  in  the  temperate  regions  become 
surface   wind. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  anti- 
trades comes  from  the  southwest,  and  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  the  anti-trades 
come  from  the  northwest. 

The  anti-trades   go   in   opposite   direction 
to  the  trade  winds  of  that  section  or  hemi- 
sphere. 
Evidence  of  Counter  Direction  of  Trades 

In  Cuba,  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  the  sur- 
face trade  winds  are  blowing  from  north- 
east to  southwest. 

The  clouds  high  in  the  sky  are  being- 
borne  in  opposite  directions  to  the  surface 
winds. 


Opportunities  for  School  Men  and 
Women  to  Own  Their  Own  Busi- 
ness and  Work  for  Themselves. 

The  California  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association,  consisting  of  the  expert 
court  reporters,  in  convention  assem- 
bled at  Los  Angeles  in  July,  1916, 
adopted  a  resolution  advising  the  pub- 
lic school  authorities  of  California,  in 
the  interest  of  their  shorthand  stu- 
dents, to  use  in  their  shorthand  de- 
partment some  shorthand  text-book 
based  upon  Pitmanic  principles,  if 
they  desired  the  best  results. 

This  advice  means  that  in  their  ex- 
pert opinion  all  so-called  light-line 
shorthand  systems  are  inferior  and  in- 
adequate for  first-class  service  and 
should  not  be  used  in  the  public 
'  schools.  That  none  but  Pitmanic  sys- 
tems should  be  used. 

GALLAGHER-MARSH  SHORT- 
HAND SYSTEM  is  a  California  pro- 
duction and  is  recommended  by  the 
expert  shorthand  reporters  of  Cali- 
fornia as  the  most  highly  improved 
Pitmanic  system  in  existence.  Its 
representatives  are  ready  to  write 
against  the  world. 

How  To  Establish  Your  Own 
Private  School : 

Attend  GALLAGHER-MARSH 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE  for  six 
months,  learn  shorthand,  typing  and 
bookkeeping,  procure  a  certifiate  from 
G.  M.  B.  C.  to  teach  its  shorthand 
system  and  the  other  commercial  sub- 
jects and  then  open  a  branch  of  G.  M. 
B.  C.  wherever  you  please  in  Cali- 
fornia, save  and  except  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  and  establish  an  inde- 
pendent private  school  of  your  own. 
The  use  of  the  college  name  will  be 
granted  free  of  expense,  the  only  con- 
dition being  that  you  employ  the 

GALLAGHER-MARSH     SHORT- 
HAND SYSTEM 

When  you  consider  the  fact  that 
you  would  be  permitted  to  use  our 
advertising  matter,  together  with  the 
recommendation  from  the  experts,  and 
have  our  assistance  in  placing  your 
graduates  in  positions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  vicinity,  you  must  be  im- 
pressed with  the  splendid  advantages 
you  would  enjoy  from  such  an  under- 
taking; the  degree  of  your  success 
would  only  be  limited  by  the  popula- 
tion of  the  territory  to  draw  from  and 
your  executive  ability.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  within  two 
years'  time,  should  you  possess  the 
necessary  executive  and  pedagogic 
ability,  your  income  would  exceed  by 
far  the  salary  of  any  high  school  prin- 
cipal in  the  State  of  California.  This 
proposition  leaves  no  room  for  failure 
and  should  command  your  earnest  at- 
tention. Why  work  for  anybody  else 
when  you  can  work  for  yourself? 

If  interested  call  at  or  write  to 
G.  M.  B.  C,  corner  Van  Ness  Ave. 
and  Turk  St.,  and  Mr.  Robt.  F.  Gal- 
lagher will  explain  all  particulars  to 
you. 

This  is  your  opportunity.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  it  NOW. 
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From  volcanoes  in  Central  America, 
ashes  are  carried  hundreds  of  miles  in  op- 
posite directions  to  the  prevailing  trade 
wide  at   the   surface. 

Hot  air  at  the  tropics  rises  high,  flows 
in  an  opposite  direction  over  the  top  of 
the  surface  trades,  becomes  cooled  because 
of  the  altitude,  and  begins  to  settle  slowly, 
cuiuing  to  the  surface  about  one-half  the 
distance  toward  the  poles  and  spreads  out, 
part  returning  to  the  equator  as  trade 
winds. 

West  Indies,  Central  America  and  South 
Mexico  receive  regular  winds  from  the 
northeast. 

The  rain-bearing  northeast  trade  winds 
give  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and 
South  Mexico  an  abundance  of  rain  during 
the  summer,  because  then  the  winds  blow 
with   the  greatest  strength   and   steadiness. 

The  prevailing  west  winds  are  a  part  of 
the  anti-trades  that  have  settled  to  the  sur- 
face and  are  moving  in  a  great  whirl  around 
the  poles. 

As  the  anti-trades  proceed  toward  the 
poles  the  anti-trades  gradually  become 
cooler  and  heavier,  the  anti-trades  descend, 
and  in  the  temperate  regions  become  sur- 
face winds.  In  the  northern  hemisphere 
the  anti-trades  come  from  the  south-west, 
and  in  the  southern  hemisphere  from  the 
northwest. 

North  and  South  Movements  of 
Wind  Belts 

All  of  these  wind  belts  are  separated  by 
belts  of  calms. 

When  the  sun  is  north  of  the  equator, 
all  these  belts  are  proportionally  farther 
south. 

An  isothermal  line,  or  an  isotherm,  is  a 
line  passing  thro  places  of  equal  mean  tem- 
perature. 

Inclination  of  Earth's   Axis 

The  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the 
sun  causes  the  belt  of  most  intense  heat 
to  be  north  of  the  equator  in  June,  because 
the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
while  the  belt  of  intense  heat  is  south  of 
the  equator  in  December  because  the  sun 
is   vertical   at  the  Tropic  of   Capricorn. 

This  changing  inclination  or  slant  of  the 
earth's  axis  causes  all  the  belts,  wind  belts, 
calms,  and  tropic  belts  of  intense  heat,  to 
change  their  positions. 

The  heat  equator  shifts  from  North 
America  in  July  to  South.  America  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Calms 

There  are  three  belts  of  calms  ;  two  belts 
of  dry  calms,  one  belt  of  wet  calms. 

Calms  are  caused  by  winds  from  oppo- 
site directions  meeting  "head  on";  they  are 
confined  to  the  ocean,  and  fluctuate  with 
the  seasons. 

The  equatorial  calms  of  the  Atlantic  are 
called  "doldrums." 

The  "doldrums"  are  the  wet  calms  at  the 
equator. 

The  dry  calms  are  at  the  horse  latitudes. 

The  horse  latitudes  are  the  calms  near 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn. 

Calms  hold  vessels  for  weeks  (read  "Fly- 
ing Dutchman"). 

The  equatorial  calms  are  suddenly  brok- 
en by  terrific  storms  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, torrents  of  rain,  storms  of  wind  from 
every  point  of  the  compass  in  a  single  hour. 

Trade  winds  are  modified  by  inequalities 
of  land  and  by  inequalities  of  land  tempera- 
ture  into 


Periodical  Winds 

Trade  winds  cease  to  be  trade  winds 
within   100  miles  of  land. 

Monsoons  prevail  chiefly  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Indian  ocean;  caused  by  shift- 
ing of  heat  belt. 

Monsoons    are    trade    winds    modified    in 
their  course  by  the  configuration  and  rela- 
tive position  of  the  regions  they  traverse. 
North  of  Equator : 

In  northern  summer,  southern  Asia  be- 
comes so  warm  that  its  air  is  rarefied  and 
the  southwest  monsoon  wind  blows  to  the 
northeast  (over  southern  Asia)  to  take  the 
place  of  the  heated  air  which  rises  from 
southern  Asia  from  April  to  October. 

In  southern  summer,  Africa  is  so  warm 
its  air  is  rarefied  and  rises,  and  the  north- 
east monsoon  blows  to  the  southwest  over 
Africa  to  take  the  place  of  the  rarefied  air 
which  rises  over  the  heated  surface  of 
Africa. 
South  of  Equator : 

The  northwest  monsoon  blows  to  the 
southeast   from    October   to   April. 

From  April  to  October  the  southeast 
"monsoon  blows  to  the  northwest.     • 

The  shifting  of  the  monsoons  is  called 
"the  breaking  of  the  monsoon,"  and  is  al- 
ways attended  with  violent  storms  of  thun- 
der and  lightning. 

Land  and  Sea  Breezes 

Prevail  on  every  seaboard,  notably  in 
tropical  countries  occur  with  great  persist- 
ency and   regularity. 

Land  and  sea  breezes  are  caused  by  the 
unequal  temperature  of  sea  and  land  by 
night  and  by  day. 

In    some    localities    land    breezes    extend 


only  a   few   miles  from  the  shore,   while   in 
other  localities  land  breezes  extend  for  many  j 
leagues,  wafting. fragrance  to  voyagers  from  , 
the  spicy  groves  of  Ceylon,  etc.     The  odor 
from  the  land  is  sickening  to  sailors. 

All  along  the  seashore  during  the  warm 
season  there  is  a  breeze  from  the  sea  by 
day,  and  one  from  the  land  by  night. 

The  land  is  heated  more  readily  than 
the  sea,  and  at  night  it  cools  more  rapidly. 
.  During  the  day  the  air  above  the  land 
becomes  hotter  than  the  air  .above  the  water. 
A  current  of  warm  air  ascends  over  the 
land,  while  currents  of  cooler  air  flow  in 
from  the  sea.    Thus  we  have  the  sea  breeze. 

By  night,  the  sea  is  warmer  than  the 
earth,  hence  air  over  the  sea  is  warmer  ■ 
than  the  air  from  the  land.  The  warm  air 
rises  over  the  sea,  and  the  cooler  air  from 
the  land  blows  out  over  the  sea  as  a  land 
breeze. 

The  land  and  sea  breezes  thus  modify 
the  trade  winds,  which  can  not  approach 
the  shore  because  of  the  land  and  sea 
breezes. 

Birds  are  often  blown  out  from  land  and 
rest  in  the  rigging  of  ships.  (Read  Coler- 
idge's "Ancient  Mariner.") 

As  the  winds  blow  over  the  surface  of 
the  sea  they  acquire  the  temperature  of 
the  water,  and  hence  may  become  either 
warm  or  cold  winds.  They  also  gather  up 
vast  quantities  of  vapor ;  as  the  winds  blow 
over  the  surface  they  acquire  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water,  and  hence  may  become 
either  warm  or  cold  winds  of  vapor  which 
is  carried  over  the  land  in  the  form  of  rain 
or  snow. 


Western  Books  by  We&ern  Authors 

The  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.  has  purchased  the  Publications  of  the  Whitaker  &  Ray- 
Wig.gin    Company. 

We  make  a  specialty  in  the  manufacture,  publishing,  and  promoting  the  sale  of  books  by 
Western   Authors. 

In  selecting  books  for  your  library,  home  or  school  include  books  from  the  following  excel- 
lent list: 


LIBRARY  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Joaquin   Miller's   Poems — 7   volumes. 

Volume  One — Introduction   and    Autobiography 

Volume  Two — Songs  of  the   Sierras 

Volume  Three — Songs    of    the    Sunlands 

Volume  Four — Songs   of   Italy   and  '  Others 

Volume  Five — Songs   of   the   American    Seas 

Volume  Six — Poetic  Plays 

Volume  Seven — The    Building   of   the    City    Beautiful 

Price  Net 

Bear    Edition — each     $  1.25 

Joaquin     Miller's    Poems — Collector's    Autographed 

Edition    (six    volumes)     '. .    60.00 

The    Danites    by    Joaquin    Miller — flexible    reading 

edition      50 

Forty-Nine     by     Joaquin     Miller — ■flexible    reading 

edition      , 50 

Realizable    Ideals   by   Theodore    Roosevelt 1.25 

The    Care    and    Culture    of    Men    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      1.25 

The    Story    of    Matka    by    David    Starr    Jordan — 

Library     edition      1.00 

School    edition 

Knowing    Real    Men   by    David    Starr    Jordan 

The    Practical   Education   by   David    Starr  Jordan.. 

The   Saving  of  Time  by   David   Starr  Jordan 

The    Woman    and    the    University    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      

The    Scholar    in    the    Community    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      

The   Panama   Canal   by    Duncan   E.    McKinlay — 

Paper    binding     

A    Political    Primer   for    the    New    Voter   by    Bessie 

Beatty — Library    edition     

At   the    Shrine  of   Song,  by    Herbert    Bashford 1.25 

At   the    Shrine    of    Song  —  Collector's    Autographed 

edition 5.00 

The  Health  Index  of  Children  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bryant 

Hoag      80 

West    Coast   Shells   by    Josiah    Keep    2.00 

Polly   of   the   Midway-Sunset   by   Janie   C.    Michaels     1.25 
Lure  of  the   Desert   by    Madge    Morris  Wagner; 

two    editions     $1.25  and     1.50 


Price  Net 

Design    and    Construction   by   Arthur    H.    Chamber- 
lain   and    Nelbert    Murphy — Advanced    Book.  .        .35 

The    Geography    of    California    by    Dr.    Harold    W. 

Fairbanks 80 

School    Buildings    by    Walter    H.    Parker,    A.    A. 

I.    A 1.00 

Poems  for  Memorizing,  selected  and  graded  by  Dr. 
E.    P.    Cubberley   and   compiled    by   Alice   Rose 

Power — Cloth    binding    1.00 

Board    binding     60 

Paper    binding    35 

Pupils'    Supplementary  Edition,   parts    1    &    2..        .10 

A   Political   Primer   by   Bessie    Beatty,    introduction 
by  Hon.  William  Kent — Supplementary  Edition 


Aids  to   Literature   Series 

Number  One — The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  With  Text  by  J.  W.  Graham 

Number  Two — Lady  of  the  Lake,  Evangeline,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Snowbound  and  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal  by  J.   W.   Graham    

Number  Three — Evangeline  (with  Text).  With 
notes  and  suggestions  for  study  by  Arthur  L. 
Hamilton     

Number  Four — Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Schools. 
A  Study  of  "Ivanhoe"  and  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake,"    by    Frank    J.    Browne 

Number  Five  —  Whittier  in  the  Schools.  Snow- 
bound, The  Barefoot  Boy,  Among  the  Hills, 
The  Huskers  and  the  Corn  Song  (with  Text) 
by   Arthur    L.    Hamilton    

Civil   Government    Simplified   by  J.    J.    Duval." 

The  Theory  of   Music   by  J.    H.    Elwood 

Sanitary  Survey  for  Schools  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bryant 
Hoag      

Health  Grading  of  the  School  Child  by  Dr.   Ernest 

Bryant   Hoag — per   1000  post  paid 

Per   100   post  paid    

Health  Leaflet  ( Number  One) — The  Results  in 
Nose,   Throat  and   Ear  Troubles.     Per   100 

Health  Leaflet  (Number  Two)— The  Results  of 
Defective   Eyesight.      Per    100   post   paid 

Hart's    History    Aids    

Pacific    History   Stories   by    Harr   Wagner — 

Library    Edition     

School    Edition    v 

Send  for   Special  Catalogue. 

HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

239  GEARY  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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AIMS  AND  DEVICES  WHICH   MAY 

BE  USED  IN  TEACHING 

READING 


By  Lillian  O.   Heilman 

Supervisor   of    Primary    Instruction, 
Eureka,  Cal. 


General  Aim 

To  gain  independent  power  in  (1)  word 
recognition  and  (2)  thought  getting  and 
thought  giving,  clearly,  distinctly,  and  in- 
telligently. 

Objects  in  Reading 

What    am    I    saying?      To    whom    am    I 
saying  it?     What   am   I   saying"  it   for? 
Some  Habits  Necessary  to  Form 

(1)  Thinking  what  they  are  reading.  (2) 
Passing  judgment  on  what  they  read.  (3) 
Picking  out  new  words  independent  of 
teacher.  (4)  Taking  in  with  the  eye  a 
large  number  of  words  at  a  glance.  (5) 
Speaking  distinctly  and  in  a  pleasing  tone. 

Devices 

Tell  yesterday's  lesson  (one  telling  it 
best  read  first). 

Write  questions  on  the  board  about  the 
lesson.  Let  different  ones  answer  by  act- 
ing it  out,  writing  answers  or  telling  it. 

Ask  questions,  pupil  reads  sentence  that 
answers   it. 

Answer  the  questions — When?  (definite 
time,    indefinite    time.)       Where?      Who? 

What? 

Let  the  pupils  ask  questions. 

Give  directions  in  writing  on  board  often. 

Make  your  own  reading  lesson  occasion- 
ally. 

Read  by  topics.  (Don't  stop  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  just  because  it  is  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page.) 

Work  with  phrases. 

Get  the  class  to  form  the  words  with 
their  mouths,  but  not  audibly.  Tell  them 
you  are  going  to  guess  by  watching  their 
lips  just  what  they  are  saying".  This  exer- 
cise is  to  insure  better  and  more  distinct 
articulation. 

Whoever  will  prepare  some  reading  selec- 
tion at  home  may  on  specified  days  bring 
the  book  and  read  to  the  class. 

Let  each  child  choose  the  one  to  read 
after  him. 

Some  selections,  such  as  "Babyland"  by 
Cooper,  "Baby"  by  Macdonald,  and  "Lady 
Moon"  by  Lord  Houghton,  consist  of  ques- 
tion and  answer.  Call  on  half  the  class 
to  stand  and  face  the  other  half  and  ask 
the  question,  to  which  the  others  will  reply. 
Smaller  groups  may,  of  course,  be  chosen. 

Tell  a  short  story,  writing  occasional 
words  on  the  board  instead  of  saying  them. 
Do  not  require  the  pupils  to  say  the  word, 
but  think  it  in  connection  with  the  story. 
Even  if  it  requires  but  little  mental  effort 
to  get  the  word,  seeing  it  in  this  connec- 
tion helps  to  stamp  it  on  the  mind. 

In  reading  a  new  story  to  the  class,  stop 
and  let  a  few  comment  on  the  probable 
ending.  Then  they  will  be  eager  to  see 
how  it  really  ends. 

.Let  the  teacher  play  question  mark.  Ev- 
ery thought  must  be  expressed  clearly,  or 
she  can't  understand  it ;  the  name  of  every 
flower  brought  in  must  be  told  to  her,  for 
she  wants  to  know,  etc. 

Let  pupils  criticise  your  reading,  and  pur- 
posely read  fast  and  indistinctly,  or  slowly 
and  disjointedly,  then  your  best.  Ask 
them  why  they  do  or  do  not  like  it.     (Often 


better  than   direct  criticism  of  some  sensi- 
tive child's  poor  reading.) 

Ask  a  poor  reader  to  read  it  better  than 
a  good  reader.  (Don't  use  the  terms  "poor" 
and  "good"  to  them.) 

Letting"  two  rows  compete  for  a  mark' 
in  reading  holds  class  attention.  This 
causes  class  co-operation  and  team  work. 
The  points  noted  are  words  which  have  to 
be  told  (the  other  side  supply  them)  stum- 
bling, failure  to  bring  out  the  thought,  and 
lack  of  feeling  and  lack  of  sympathy. 
Use  Dramatization 

Let  the  first  assignment  of  parts  be  the 
best  readers,  second  time  read,  medium 
readers,  etc.  Select  one  or  two  persons  to 
read  descriptive  part,  let  pupils  plan  scen- 
ery and  stag'e  setting  no  matter  how  crude, 
discuss  characters ;  how  they  look,  what 
they  do,  say,  what  characteristics  they 
show ;  discuss  time  of  each  event ;  plot, 
main  events,  who  took  part  in  them,  why, 
what  results  occur;  place;  and.  look  for 
most  important  sentences. 

If  a  story  has  several  characters  in  it, 
ask  them  to  listen  closely  and  be  ready  to 
tell  which  character  they  like  best  and  why. 
Each  must  defend  his  character.  This 
arouses  fine  mental  activity. 

When  you  touch  a  word  or  sentence  on 
the  board,  remove  the  pointer  at  once.  This 
compels  the  child  to  give  attention  to  keep 
up  with  the  work  and  places  responsibility 
on  the  child. 

With  blackboard  work,  having  a  child 
look  at  a  sentence  and  then  close  eyes  and 
g'ive  the  sentence,  concentrates  attention, 
rests  the  eyes,  and  causes  the  child  to  work- 
for  the  thought  or  the  whole  mental  pic- 
ture. 

Select  the  words  that  help  to  form  pic- 
tures, i.  e.,  descriptive  words. 

Select  paragraphs  that  are  descriptive, 
discuss,  make  mental  pictures,  and  in  low- 
er grades  illustrate  with  drawings. 

Class  read  a  paragraph  silently;  close 
books  and  write  in  pupil's  own  language. 

Fourth  grades  and  above. — Speed  drills : 
Let  class  read  silently  for  one  minute  or 
one-half  minute,  close  books,  write  about 
what  you  have  read.  Mark  last  word  read 
when  you  say  time,  let  pupils  count  words 
read  and  written.  Give  another  test  later 
and  note  improvement. ' 

Another  speed  test.  —  Books  on  desks 
closed.  Teacher  or  pupil  read  to  part  of 
story  where  suspense  is  aroused ;  class  fin- 
ish story  silently,  keeping  time  in  seconds 
of  how  long  it  takes  to  finish.  (Teacher  will 
keep  time,  when  child  raises  hand  as  signal 
he  has  finished,  she  tells  him  number  of 
seconds  for  him  to  record.) 

Arrange  a  pantomime  to  illustrate  some 
part  of  the  story,  or  each  child  illustrates 
some  action  in  the  story.  In  either  case 
the  one  who  guesses  reads  to  the  class  the 
part  which   he  thinks   illustrated. 

Sometimes  the  teacher  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  show  the  child  how  to  read  a  pas- 
sage properly,  -by  reading"  it  himself.  Mc- 
Murray  cautions  against  doing  this  too 
much,  if  the  expressions  can  be  reached 
through  questioning". 

If  the  book  they  are  reading  is  made  up 
of  short  stories,  let  them  tell  or  read  the 
one  they  like  best.  Other  pupils  sit  with 
books  closed,  or  with  stories  marked  they 
will  read  later. 

Compliment  good  reading.  Do  not  pay 
too  much  attention  to  bad  reading. 

Listen   with   book   closed   often.      Defects 


of  utterance  and  ineptness  of  expression 
are  more  quickly  detected.  Let  pupils  close 
books  and  listen. 

By  means  of  physical  training,  deep 
breathing,  vigorous  thought  work,  encour- 
age to  self-reliant  manner  and  good  phys- 
ical position. 

Each  lesson  should  emphasize  a  particu- 
lar aim,  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
selection  or  by  the  previous  bad  habits  and 
faults  of  the  children  in  reading.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  proper  emphasis  to  all 
things  in  each  lesson,  and  indefiniteness 
and  monotony  are  the  result. 

Near  the  end  of  the  reading  lesson,  allow 
bright  pupils  to  leave  the  class  one  by  one 
as  they  finish,  go  to  their  seats  and  do  pre- 
viously assigned  work,  and  take  balance  of 
recitation   time  for  dull  pupils. 

The  two  essential  elements  in  a  good  oral 
reader  are  the  power  of  rapid  silent  read- 
ing and  the  power  of  self-expression,  and 
any  plan  that  secures  both  of  these  ele- 
ments in  a  single  exercise  should  be  used 
as  largely  as  possible. 

"Of  equal  honor  with  him  who  writes 
a  grand  poem  is  he  who  reads  it  grandly." 
— Longfellow. 

"A  good  reader  summons  the  mighty  dead 
from  their  tombs  and  makes  them  speak  to 
us." — Emerson. 


Your 
Vacation 


SHOULD  MEAN 

Rest — Health — Pleasure 

There  are  hundreds  of  Moun- 
tain and  Seaside  resorts  only 
a  few  hours  away. 

SUGGESTIONS: 

Alameda  Beaches 

Monterey   Bay   Points 

Santa  Cruz  Mountain  Resorts 

Shasta   Resorts  —  Sierra   Resorts 

Yosemite  —  Lake  Tahoe 

Lake  County  Resorts 

Klamath  Lake  Region 

Crater   Lake  —  Huntington   Lake 

Los  Angeles  and  its  Beaches 

Write     for     Free     Booklet — state     region 
you    prefer.       We    will    gladly    assist    you 
in    arranging    a    delightful    trip. 
ASK    ANY    AGENT. 

Southern  Pacific 

Write  for  folder  on  the  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 


THERE    IS 

JOY  IN  THE  PENMANSHIP  CLASS 

when  the  Palmer  Method  of  Writing  is  taught  by  a  teacher 
who  has  qualified  under  our  personal  direction,  through  our 
CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE.  Teachers  taught  quickly 
how  to  lead  their  pupils  progressively  step  by  step  from 
slow  finger  movement  handwriting,  and  cramped,  unhealth- 
ful  posture,  to  a  style  of  penmanship  embodying  legibility, 
rapidity,  ease,  and  endurance,  with  the  accompanying  hy- 
gienic position.  There  have  been  no  failures  when  the 
Palmer    Method    Plan   has    been    followed   with    fidelity. 

Complete  course  only  ten  dollars ;  three  months,  five 
dollars. 

Training  free  to  teachers  whose  pupils  have  been  pro- 
vided    with     our     penmanship     manuals. 

Write     today     for    complete     information. 

THE    A.    N.    PALMER    COMPANY 
30   Irving   Place  New  York,    N.    Y, 
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California  will  send  a  large  delegation  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  which  will  be  held  in  Portland, 
(  )regon,  July  7  to  14.  The  official  head- 
quarters will  be  at  the   Multnomah   Hotel. 

The  general  sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
new  auditorium.  Supt.  L.  R.  Alderman  is 
chairman  of  the  local  committee,  and  com- 
munications with  regard  to  local  matters 
should  be  sent  to  him. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Teachers'  Club 
will  send  nine  delegates  to  the  convention 
of  the  League  of  Teachers'  Association 
which  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
N.  E.  A.  in  Portland. 

We  have  before  us  the  program  for  the 
Cuming  year  of  the  California  School  of 
Fine  Arts.  This  institute,  which  has  been 
for  many  years  the  greatest  influence  in 
building  up  and  maintaining  high  art  ideals 
in  the  West,  bids  fair  to  continue  to  repre- 
sent the  most  progressive  ideas  in  art  de- 
velopment in  the  country. 

In  harmony  with  the  policy  of  meeting 
changing  conditions  with  new  methods  and 
increased  activity,  new  and  valuable  fea- 
tures are  to  be  added  to  the  already  long 
list  of  important  courses  given  at  the 
school. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  splendid  Fine  Arts  Depart- 
ment, those  subjects  of  practical  necessity 
such  as  illustrating,  interior  decoration, 
and  in  general  the  arts  and  crafts,  will  re- 
ceive most  careful  consideration. 

A  special  feature  will  be  a  night  school 
of  primary  importance,  duplicating  the  day 
courses. 

Principal  Hugh  A.  Owen,  of  Riverdale, 
has  announced  a  series  of  events  which 
will  mark  the  closing  of  a  very  successful 
year's  work.  On  Saturday  evening  the  an- 
nual class  play,  "Galligher,"  will  be  pre- 
sented. The  baccalaureate  sermon  will  be 
given  Sunday  evening,  and  a  reception  to 
Eighth  Grade  graduates  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. Senior  (lass  day  will  be  held  at  Kings 
River  on  Wednesday,  and  the  Commence- 
ment exercises  on  June   1st. 

The    San    Bernardino    Polytechnic    High 

School  and  Elementary  Technical  School 
are  soon  to  lie  equipped  with  moving  pic- 
ture machines.  A  portable  machine  will  be 
provided  for  other  schools  of  the  city. 


LIKE    TEACHER— LIKE    PUPIL  fees.       The     money     and     the.     registration 

On    April    24,    1917.   the   members   of   the  blanks  will  then  be  sent  to  Miss   Emma  J. 

San    Francisco  School  Department  resolved  Barber,     Treasurer,     No.      1344     Eleventh 

"That  an  Executive  Committee  of  seven  be  Avenue,  together  with  a  list  of  the  names 

appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  and    residences    of    the    subscribers.      Your 

Education,  to  direct  the  work  of  the  teach-  committee   suggests    that   the   teachers    in- 

ers  and  pupils  of  the  School  Department  in  duce  their  friends  and  relatives  to  join  the 

its    relations    with    the    Red    Cross    organi-  Red    Cross    through    the    medium    of    the  j 

zation."  School       Department       organization.      The 

On   April   26th   the   Board    of   Education  teachers  will  also  please  hold  themselves  in 

appointed    the    Red   Cross    Executive    Com-  readiness  to  assist  in  such  Red  Cross  work 

mittee.  as     may     hereafter     be     found     practicable. 

On   April  27th  the    Executive   Committee  Please    send    helpful    suggestions    to    Miss  i 

organized  and  drafted  two  circulars,  one  to  Janet     Wade,     Secretary,     No.     81     Parker 

the  pupils  and  the  other  to  the  teachers.  Avenue. 

On   April   28th   2,000   teacher's   circulars,  By    action    of   the    Board    of    Education, 

60,000    pupil's    circulars    and    50,000    pupil's  Section   144C  of  the  rules   of  the   Board  of  j 

pledges  were  ordered  to  be  printed  as  fol-  Education  has  been  temporarily  suspended 

lows :  t°  allow  your  committee  to  collect  the  sub-  j 

AMERICAN    NATIONAL  scriptions   from  the  pupils.     No  collections 

RED  CROSS  for  any  purpose  may  be  taken  without  the 

San  Francisco  School  Department  authority  of  your  committee.     Registration 

Date blanks   for  the   pupils  will   be   sent  to  the  ] 

I  hereby  promise  to  pay  five  cents  a  schools.     They  can  join   the   National  Red  ] 

month  to  the  American  Red  Cross  Fund  Cross  for  the  regular  membership  fee  of  one 

during  the  war.  dollar,  or  they  can  become  members  of  the 

Signature ' San    Francisco    Public    School    Pupils    Red 

Name  of  School Cross  Auxiliary.     The  Auxiliary  dues   will 

(Please  Write  Plainly  or  Print)  be  five  cents  per  month,  payable  the  first 

San  Francisco,  April  28,  1917.  week  of  each  month,  beginning  May  2,  1917. 

To  the  Pupils  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  The  teachers  will  keep  a  formal  record  of 

Schools:  ai'  contributions  received.     Before  the  chil- 

Do  you- love  your  country?  dren  enroll,  they  should  be  told  to  consult 

■    Do  you  want  to  serve  your  country?  their  parents;  they  should  be  instructed  as 

Will  you   help  the  brave  men  who  de-  to  the  meaning  of  a  promise  ;  they  should 

fend  your  country?  be  told  that  if  changed   conditions  prevent 

If  so,  tell  your  parents  that  you  wish  to  the   keeping  of  the   pledge,   an   explanation 

help  the  Red  Cross,  either  by  becoming  a  to  the  principal   of  the  school  will   relieve 

regular    member   and    paying   one    dollar    a  them  of  the  obligation.     The  pupils  may  be* 

year,  or  by  joining  the  San  Francisco  Pub-  advised  to  earn  the  money  they  contribute, 

lie  School  Pupils  Red  Cross  Auxiliary,  and  either   by    industry    or   by   the    sacrifice    of 

paying  five   cents   at   your   school   the   first  some   slight   luxury.     They   should   also   be 

week    of    every    month,    beginning    May    2,  told   that,   whether   or   not   they   contribute 

1917.  money,  the  Red  Cross  will  appreciate  per-) 

Earn  the  money  by  work,  or  sonal  service.     The  children,  too,  should  be 

By   giving   up    something   you    can    do  encouraged   to   persuade   their  families   and 

without.  their    friends     to    join     the     National     Red 

If  you  promise  to  pay  the   money  every  Cross, 

month,   you    must   keep   your  promise ;   but  Respectfully    submitted, 

at   any  time   that   you   can   not   keep   your  A.  W.  Scott,  Chairman  Execu-  j 

word  tell  the  reason  to  the  principal  of  your  tive  Committee, 

school  and  you  will  be  excused.  Elizabeth  E.   Kelly. 

The  money_  you   give  will  be   spent   en-  Alice  F.  Holden. 

tirely  for  supplies  for  the  sick  and  wounded  Janet  Wade,  Secretary, 

soldiers  and  sailors.  J.   P.   Nourse. 

Ask   both   your   father   and   your   mother  Emma  J.  Barber,  Treasurer, 
to   join    the    Red    Cross.      Tell    all   of    your  Ada  Goldsmith, 
friends  about  the  Red  Cross  work.  On  May  2nd,  these  circulars  and  pledges 
Be  ready  to  help  the  Red  Cross  in  every  were   given    to   the    Principals   of   the   San 
way  and  prove  yourself  a  patriot.  Francisco  schools,   who  met  with  the   Ex- 
Executive      Committee      San      Francisco  ecutive  Committee. 
School    Department    Red    Cross    Organiza-  On  May  15th  the  Chairman  of  the  Sewing 
tion,  Committee,  Miss  Sullivan,  reported  the  ex- 
A.  W.  Scott.                  J.  P.  Nourse.  penditure  of  $174.45  for  materials  purchased 
Elizabeth  E.  Kelly.       Emma  J.  Barber.  from  the  Red  Cross  and  distributed  among 
Alice  F.  Holden.           Ada  Goldsmith.  the  High  Schools,  to  be  made  into  hospital 
Janet  Wade.  garments  by  the  girls  of  those  schools. 

San  Francisco,  April  28,  1917.  On  May  15th  the  report  of  the  Treasurer 

To   the    Members   of   the    San    Francisco  of  the  Executive  Committee  showed  a  bal- 

School     Department — Ladies     and     Gentle-  ance  of  $1,408.10  to  the  credit  of  the  Pupils 

men  :  Red  Cross  Auxiliary.     It  showed  also  that 

In  compliance  with  the  resolutions  passed  the     School     Department    had     contributed! 

by  you  at  your  meeting  on  Tuesday,  April  $3,215    for    memberships    in    the    American 

24,    1917,    the    Board   of   Education   has   ap-  National  Red  Cross. 

pointed  the  undersigned  committee  to  take  APril  24th   to  May   15th,  but   twenty-one  , 

executive  charge  of  the  Red  Cross  work  of  davs-  °ver  $-+.600  in  only  three  weeks.  San 

the    School    Department.      Your   committee  Francisco  certainly  knows  how! 

asks  that  every  teacher  become   a   member  Ada   Goldsmith, 

of  the  National  Red  Cross.     In  each  school  Janet  Wade, 

a  collector-  chosen  by  the  teachers  will  dis-  Committee    on    Publicity    S.    F.    S.    D.    Red 

tribute    application    blanks    and    collect    the  Cross   Auxiliary. 
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SPECIAL  SESSION  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY 

"How  may  I  help  the  nation  in  its  time 
of  need?" 

To  aid  men  and  women  to  answer  this 
question,  the  University  of  California  will 
conduct  a  special  five-week  term,  from 
May  21  to  June  23,  immediately  before  the 
regular  summer  session,  which  runs  from 
June  25  to  August  4.  Every  course  will 
equip  people  to  serve  the  nation  well  in 
iits  wartime  emergency. 

One  may  get  training  as  a  military  avi- 
ator or  as  an  expert  in  civilian  relief  or 
other  social  work,  learn  how  to  make  hos- 
pital garments  and  surgical  dressings, 
study  first  aid  and  home  care  of  the  sick, 
or  food  conservation  for  the  household  and 
the  community.  Men  and  women  wishing 
to  enroll  for  this  special  session  should 
write  at  once  to  the  Dean  of  the  Summer 
Session,  209  California  Hall,  Berkeley. 
Aviators'  Course 
Those  who  wish  preliminary  training  as 
military  aviators  will  spend  three  weeks  in 
intensive  military  work,  together  with  phys- 
ical education  and  training  in  telegraphy 
and  four  weeks  in  technical  instruction. 

Those  who  want  to  help  in  the  difficult 
problems  of  war  relief  work  can  receive 
training  from  Dean  Lucy  K.  Stebbins  in 
community  methods  for  maintaining"  the 
standards  of  life  and  safeguarding  the  so- 
cial welfare  of  women  and  children. 

Nineteen  specialists  in  home  economics 
will  share  in  teaching  how  to  make  hos- 
pital garments,  or  "comfort  bags,"  for  sol- 
diers, or  surgical  dressings,  or  relief  sup- 
I  plies  of  clothing  for  adults,  children  and 
babies.  Professor  Mary  F.  Paatterson, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Home  Econom- 
ics, will  train  social  workers  and  mature 
women  who  have  had  business  or  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  problems  of  organ- 
izing substations  for  war  relief  work  and 
"housekeepers'  institutes,"  and  of  enlisting 
the  personal  responsibility  of  the  women 
of  California  for  the  conservation  of  ma- 
terials, the  prevention  of  waste,  and  the 
development  of  economical  buying. 
Field  Cooking 
Besides  a  Red  Cross  course  in  home  diet- 
etics, there  will  be  a  "field  cookery  course" 
dealing  with  the  possibilities  of  the  army 
ration,  company  cooking,  and  the  field 
kitchen,  and  an  "emergency  normal  course" 
conducted  by  Prof.  Agnes  F.  Morgan,  in 
which  women  will  be  trained  to  teach  oth- 
ers the  buying,  preservation  and  conserva- 
tion of  food,  methods  of  conducting  co- 
operative canning  and  food  preserving 
clubs,  and  relief  projects  concerned  with 
the  food   problem. 

Public  Health 
Public  health  courses  will  be  given  by 
a  group  of  experts  headed  by  Prof.  John 
N.  Force.  Miss  Ethel  Sherman,  for  many 
years  superintendent  of  the  students'  in- 
firmary, where  an  average  of  150  students 
are  cared  for  every  day  throughout  the 
university  year,  will  give  a  practical  course 
in  the  home  care  of  the  sick.  There  will 
be  "first  aid"  courses,  leading  to  the  Red 
Cross  certificate,  and  Professor  Force  will 
lecture  on  child  hygiene  and  general  health 
administration  and  conduct  laboratory  train- 
ing for  those  who  want  to  qualify  as  labor- 
atory technicians — an  equivalent  to  the 
course  offered  to  graduate  nurses  in  train- 
ing schools. 

Besides    the    aviation    instruction,    there 


will  be  a  course  by  Prof.  F.  E.  Penot  in 
telegraphy,  telephony,  and  wireless  telegra- 
phy, with  practice  in  the  adjustment  of  ap- 
paratus and  drill  in  the  use  of  two  trans- 
mission codes,  and  a  course  in  automobile 
construction  in  which  Prof.  Benedict  F. 
Raber  will  so  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  details  of  the  construction  of  automo- 
biles, tractors,  aeroplanes,  and  motor  boats 
as  to  facilitate  the  development  of  safe 
driving  and  successful  maintenance,  ad- 
justment and  repair. 

A  number  of  courses  of  a  similar  type 
are  to  be  emphasized,  also,  in  the  regular 
summer  session. 

The  California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
has  announced  a  scholarship  competition 
open  to  high  school  pupils  of  California. 
The  alumni  of  the  school  have  been  anxious 
to  make  its  courses  available  to  as  many 
deserving  pupils  as  possible.  They  have, 
therefore,  established  a  scholarship  fund 
which  will  will  make  available  for  the  year 
1917-18  two  full-course  scholarships  and  for 
the  1917  summer  session  two  scholarships. 
Director  Meyer  of  the  art  school  and  the 
high  school  pupils  of  the  State  are  to  be 
congratulated;  for  if  anyone  is  in  a  position 
to  know  the  worth  of  a  school,  it  is  the 
student  who  has  gone  through  it.  That 
the  alumni  are  offering  these  scholarships 
is  abundant  evidence  that  they  appreciate 
what  the  school  is  doing.  By  this  gift  the 
alumni  also  commemorate  in  very  substan- 
tial fashion  the  school's  tenth  anniversary. 
The  Journal  joins  in  congratulations  to 
Director  Meyer  and  his  associates  on 
rounding  out  the  first  decade  in  the  life  of 
the  school. 


THE   EDWARDS  INKS 

If  you  want  a  superior  quality  of  ink,  use  the 
inks  of  the  H.  Edwards  Manufacturing-  Company, 
San  Francisco.  Their  "Superior  Black,"  "Blue 
Black,"  Carmine,  Combined  Writing  and  Copy- 
ing, Crimson,  Extra  Copying,  Mucilage,  Library 
Paste,  are  superior  in  quality,  satisfactory  in 
action  and  lasting  in  effect.  Patronize  home 
manufacture.  Buy  goods  made  in  California. 
Be  an  active  supporting  member  of  the  Home 
Industry  League.  Buy  the  Edwards  Inks  and 
library  supplies. 


The  Gregg  Round  Table  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  events  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers'  Convention,  held  in 
Baltimore,  April  5  to  7.  The  attendance 
was  larger  than  ever,  and  the  program  ex- 
ceptionally interesting.  The  general  topic 
for  discussion  was  "Getting  and  Maintain- 
ing an  Interest  in  Shorthand,"  and  was 
discussed  under  the  following  subheads : 

1.  "Pep"  in  the  Presentation  of  Lessons, 
by  C.  W.  Kean,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York  City. 

2.  The  Fascination  of  Early  Dictation — ■ 
Its  Purposes  and  Profits,  by  Emily  Austin, 
High  School,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

3.  Visualizing  Progress  by  Certificates 
and  Diplomas,  by  M.  Emma  Eichelberger, 
High  School,  Abington,  Pa. 

4.  The  Gregg  Writer  and  the  O.  G.  A. 
Strong  Allies,  by  Julia  Farmer,  Binford 
Junior  High   School,   Richmond,   Va. 

5.  Right  Dictation  and  Reading  Mate- 
rial a  Key  to  Power,  by  Edward  J.  Mc- 
Namara,  Eastern  District  High  School, 
Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

6.  Connecting  Up  the  Work  with  Busi- 
ness, by  Harry  W.  Leyenberger,  Head  of 
Commercial  Department,  Bushwick  High 
School,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

7.  Inspirational  Material — Addresses  by 
Employers,  Posters,  Demonstrations,  Sto- 
ries of  Success,  etc.,  by  Charles  M.  Miller, 
President,  The  Miller  School,  New  York 
City. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Typewriting 
Round  Table  at  the  same  convention,  Mr. 
Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  General  Manager  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  discussed  "Some  De- 
velopments in  Teaching  Typewriting."  The 
suggestions  he  gave  were  practical  and 
helpful. 

FOR  SALE! 

California    Military  Academy,    Los  Angeles,    Cal.      A  board- 
ing   and    day    school    for    boys    from    6    to     15.       Established 
eleven     years.       Large     attendance.       New    buildings,     large 
campus,    fine    equipment.      Ideal    location. 
Address    Proprietor,    4001    W.    16th    St. 


MOTELS,    RESORTS,    TRAVEL 


VACATIONS,  $1 
TO  $5  A  DAY 


D     £     5     M     O     N 

PERFECT        SERVICE 


HOTELS,  CAMPS, 

SIERRA  LODGES 

Transportation 


YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK 

EL  CAPITAN  CAMP  (American  Plan),  $2.75  per  day;  $17.50  per  week. 
YOSEMITE  FALLS  CAMP  (American  Plan),  $4.00  per  day;  $25  week. 
SENTINEL  HOTEL   (American  Plan),  $4.00  per  day;  $25  per  week. 
NEW   GLACIER   POINT    HOTEL    (American  Plan),  $4.00  per  day;  $25  per 

week. 
HIGH  SIERRA  LODGES  (American  Plan),  $4.00  per  day;  $25  per  week. 

Full  Camping  Equipment  for  Rent  and  Supplies  for  Sale  at  Rates  Reducing  Cost  of  Vaca- 
tion to  $1  a  Day. 

Desmond  Park  Service  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Los  Angeles  Office— 323  W.  Seventh  St. 
(Represented  by  B.  H.  Dyas  Co.,   Phones:   Sunset  Main  588,  Home  60888) 
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BOOK  NOTES 
"French  of  Today,"  by  Pierre  De  Ba- 
court  and  John  \Y.  Cunliffe.  This  book 
comprises  a  collection  of  readings  from 
French  newspapers,  collected  by  two  pro- 
fessors nf  French  journalism  of  Columbia 
University.  The  articles  were  selected  for 
the  purpose  <>f  giving  people  an  insight 
into  French  lift  and  thought,  as  well  as 
exercises  for  students  in  French  transla- 
tion. It  is  taken  for  granted  that  students 
using  the  book  have  had  two  or  three  years 
of  French.  The  articles  have  excellent  lit- 
erary value — better,  possibly,  than  can  be 
found  in  any  American  or  English  news- 
paper. There  is  also  an  interesting  and 
valuable  article  on  "The  Development  of 
the  French  Press,"  by  Mr.  Pierre  De  Ba- 
court.  Price  $1.50.  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York. 

*  *      * 

"Working  Composition."  By  John  B. 
Opdycke,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish, Julia  Richman  High  School,  New 
York  City.  D.  C.  eHath  &  Co.,  publish- 
ers.    $1.28. 

This  book  is  unique.  The  author  seems 
to  have  discovered  that  the  vast  majority 
of  high  school  pupils  will  have  to  earn  their 
own  living.  He  has  made  a  book  that 
teaches  that  the  effective  use  of  English  is 
one  of  the  essential  elements  of  success. 
In  doing  this  he  has  rendered  a  service  to 
both  teacher  and  taught ;  for  oral  or  writ- 
ten expression  is  the  medium  by  which  the 
youth  influences  his  companions,  his  '  em- 
ployer, and  those  to  whom  he  sells  his 
services  or  his  wares. 

The  book  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  work 
and  of  success.  The  first  chapter  is  upon 
the  subject  of  Work,  and  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  good  sense  set  forth  in  forcible 
English  and  calling  for  practical  oral  and 
written  expression  by  the  pupil.  This  is 
followed  by  chapters  on  Letters  About 
Work,  Speech  About  Work,  Directions 
About  Work.  The  book  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  author's  very  successful  experience  ; 
it  is  a  book  made  to  use  and  to  succeed, 
in  distinction  from  most  books,  which  are 
made  for  teachers  to  try. 

*  *       * 

"Rural  School  Management."  by  William 
A.  Wilkinson,  Head  of  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, State  Normal  School,  Mayville,  N. 
D.   Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  pubs.   Price  $1.50. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  a 
text-book  for  Teacher  Training  Courses  in 
High  Schools,  for  Normal  Schools,  for 
reading  circles,  etc.,  which  shall  set  forth 
clearly  the  twofold  mission  of  the  rural 
school,  namely  : 

1.  To  promote  the  physical,  mental,  and 

mural    welfare   of   country   boys   and 
girls; 

2.  To  promote  the  economical  and  social 

improvement  of  the  community  at 
large  ; 
and  which  shall  show  exactly  how  the  in- 
experienced teacher  should  go  about  it  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  that  beset  her 
path  and  to  realize  this  mission  for  her 
school    as    far    as    possible. 

The  whole  field  of  rural  school  teaching 
is  covered.  The  author  has  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  subject  and  has  sup- 
plemented his  own  wide  experience  with 
the  experiences  of  other  students  of  the 
subject  and  with  the  data  collected  by  state 
and  (J.  S.  Government  experts.  This  is 
why  every  teacher  is  likely  to  find  her  own 
particular  problem   discussed   in    this   book. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL    OPENS 


MAY  29,  1917 


itifitrurr    in 


VALRARAIS&  UNIVERSITY 


VALPARAISO 


The  UnniiTCrafty 


/One  Summer  School 

is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  The  Summer  Term  will 
open  May  29th  and  will  continue 
twelve  weeks.  During  this  term 
the  University  will  offer  an  ex- 
ceptional list  of  subjects  from 
which  students  may  select  their 
work.  There  will  be  beginning, 
intermediate,  advanced  and  re- 
view work  in  the  following 


Old  College  Building  INDIANA 

°HirW  was  founded  September  16,  1873,  with  the 
SHiy  idea  of  giving  to  every  person  the  opportun- 
ity of  obtaining  a  thorough,  practical  education  at  an  expense  within  his 
reach.  That  such  an  Institution  is  a  necessity  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  each  year,  since  the  beginning,  the  attendance  has  been  greater  than 
that  of  the  previous  year. 

ity  to  combine  work  in  the  regular 
departments  with  such  review 
work  as  they  may  desire.  This  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
summer  term  the  regular  work  of 
the  University  is  offered  the  same 
as  during  the  other  terms  of  the 
year.  Many  enter  for  review  work 
only.  Others  by  attending  con- 
secutive summer  sessions  complete 
a  course  of  study,  while  others  en- 
ter   to    take    up    special    subjects. 

The  University  is  well  equipped 
with  buildings,  apparatus,  labora- 
tories, library,  etc.,  for  doing  the 
highest  grade  of  work.  It  has  lab- 
oratory facilities  for  accommodat- 
ing 600  students  working  at  one 
time.  The  Institution  is  accredited 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  preparing  teachers  for  all 
grades  of  certificates.  Special  op- 
portunities are  offered  teachers  for 
doing  this  work  under  specialists, 
as  instructors. 

THE  EXPENSES  ARE  THE  LOWEST 

Tuition,  S20.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks. 
Board  with  Furnished  Room,  S33  to  $45  per 
quarter.    Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.    Address 

HENRY  B.  BROWN,  Pres.  or  OLIVER  P.  K1NSEY,  Vice-Pres. 

45th  Year  Will  Open  September  18,  1917 


Preparatory,  High  School,  Primary 
Methods,  Kindergarten  Methods, 
Commerce,  Phonography  &  Type- 
writing, Review  for  Teachers,  Edu- 
cation, Arts  and  Sciences,  Engineer- 
ing, Architecture,  Manual  Training, 
Agriculture,  Expression  and  Public 
Speaking,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Do- 
mestic Science,  Pharmacy,  Law, 
Medicine  and  Dentistry. 


will  find  an  exceptional  opportun- 


VACATION 
SUGGESTIONS 


RUSSIAN  RIVER  COUNTRY 

Boating — bathing — hiking — one  of  the  best  known  resort  sections  of 
California.      Comfortable   hotels,    camps    and    cottages. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS 

Lake,   Sonoma   and   Mendocino    Counties,   famous   for   the   curative 
qualities   and    diversity   of  their   mineral    springs — excellent    resorts — 
home   comforts — large   swimming   pools. 

HUNTINC   AND  FISHING 

Deer,  bear  and  bob-cats  for  the  hunter.  2000  miles  of  excellent 
trout  streams  for  the  angler. 

CAMPING 

Pitch  your  tent  in  the  California  National  Forest.  Ideal  climate — 
countless  camp  sites.  Deer  and  trout  in  abundance.  Always  within 
easy  reach   of   a   Government   ranger. 

LOW  EXCURSION  FARES 

An  interesting  description  of  this  territory  in  detail  is  found  in  the 
booklet,  "Vacation-1917."  Free  copies  at  695  Market  Street  (Hearst 
Building)  or  on  application  to  J.  J.  Geary,  G.  P.  A.,  808  Phelan 
Building,   San    Francisco. 

NORTHWESTERN    PACIFIC 


Frequent  summaries,  questions,  and  ref- 
erences make  the  book  easy  to  study  from 
and  easy  to  teach  from. 

"Jim  and  Peggy  at  Meadowbrook  Farm," 
by  Walter  Collins  O'Kane.  To  convey  a 
true  picture  of  an  everyday  farm — its  work, 
its  play,  the  things  that  make  up  its  ordi- 
nary life — is  the  purpose  of  this  book.  The 
fundamentals  of  farm  life  are  described  in 
terms  that  any  city  child  will  understand. 
It  is  tuld  in  story  form  and  will  surely 
prove  interesting  to  the  child.  Price  60c. 
Macmillan    Co.,    New   York. 

"Elementary  Spanish-American  Reader," 
by    Frederick    Bliss    Luquiens.      This    new 


Reader  is  an  addition  to  the  Macmillan 
Spanish  Series,  edited  by  the  general  editor 
of  the  series.  It  follows  the  same  meth- 
ods employed  in  the  other  works  of  the 
series,  and  is  worthy  of  the  same  popular- 
ity accorded  them.  The  purpose  of  the 
book  is  to  furnish  material  for  translation 
for  students  who  wish  to  begin  reading  at 
a  very  early  stage  of  their  study  of  Span- 
ish. With  this  purpose  in  view,  the  read- 
ings are  elementary  and  the  notes  exhaust- 
ive. Finally,  this  reader  is  intended  to  fill 
a  very  great  need  in  the  teaching  of  Span- 
ish in  this  country,  namely,  a  knowledge 
of  Spanish-American  geography  and  his- 
tory.    Price  90c.     Macmillan  Company. 
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FOR  A  SINGLE-FEE'-  YOU  JOIN-ALL  OFFICES 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE 

Stcinway  Hall  Flat  Iron  Bld'g.  Munsey  Bld'g. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.  CHATTANOOGA.TENN. 

U.S.  Trust  Bld'g.  Temple  Court 


KANSAS    CITY,  MO. 
New  York  life  Bld'g. 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE   BLD'G. 


THE  SCHOOL  NEWS.  A  journal  of  practical 
value  to  every  teacher.  Issued  monthly.  Sample 
copy  only  10  cents.  One  Year,  One  Dollar.  PAT- 
RONIZE OUR  GREAT  EXCHANGE  DEPART- 
MENT. Sell  or  exchange  your  books,  etc.;  get  a 
position ;  sell  service ;  anything.  Costs  only  2  cents 
per   word    for   your   advertising.      Address: 

THE    SCHOOL    NEWS 
New   Egypt,    N.   J. 


REGISTER  IN  THE 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agency 

43,000   Positions   Filled  at    Salaries 

Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

IN   THE   WORLD 

— California   Offices — 

BERKELEY  -  -  2161    Shattuck   Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES       -       533  Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

—Other  Offices — 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integrity  and 
ability." — Western  Journal   of   Education. 


MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

Agents  for 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s 
School  Wall  Maps  and  Globes 

New  School  Series  Wall  Maps 

Universal  Series  Wall  Maps 

Goode  Wall  Maps 

Blackboard  Series  Outline  Wall   Maps 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 

565-571  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


SPENGEMANN  &  SUHR 

Importers  and   Manufacturers  of 

FINE  FURS 

FURS    OF   ALL    DESCRIPTIONS    REMODELED, 

REPAIRED    AND    REDYED 

Furs    Kept    in    Storage    at    Reasonable    Rates 

ROOMS    202,    203,    205    -   25    STOCKTON    STREET 

(Upstairs) 
Phone  Kearny  2572  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


John  McCallan 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence,    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter,    Douglas    2260 


THE  MOTIOGRAPH 

MOVING   PICTURE    MACHINE 

Safest    and    Best    for    Educational    Work 

"Absolutely   Flickerless"  "No    Eye   Strain" 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory    Branch 

EDWARD   H.   KEMP,    Mgr. 

833    MARKET    STREET        -        SAN    FRANCISCO 


Osteopathy 


Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,   Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES   OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Office  Hours :   11   a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    by    Appointment 


HYGIEIA  DUSTLESS 

95%   PURE   PRECIPITATED   CHALK 


Samples   Free   to  Teachers 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

The  American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY,  O.     -    WALTHAM,  MASS. 

WHITAKER,    RAY-WIGGIN    CO.,    Agents 
San    Francisco 


DR. 

CHARLES 

W 

DECKER 

SURGEON 

DENTIST 

Rooms   308, 

309, 
Phe 

310,   Third.  Floor 
an    Building 

Telephone 

Kearny   1630 

San   Francisco, 

Cal. 

Established  1889  Phone  Mission  2796 

GOLDEN  WEST  CLOTHING  RENOVATORY 

LADIES'  AND   CHILDREN'S   GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND  DYED 

A  Weekly   Service  for  the  Pressing  of  Gentlemen's  Suits,  $1.50  a  Month 

Work  Called  For  and  Delivered — Special  Attention  to 

Out-of-Town  Orders 

807  VALENCIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LJAl/t    nGaltny,  atrOllg,     useQ  Murine  Eye  Kerned)' 

RHlLBeautiful  Eyes  SSSMSS  &££!$«! 

Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Sellable  Relief  for  Eyes  tliat  Need 
Care.  Try  itii.  your  Eyes  and  in  Baby's  Kyea— No  Smarting — 
just  Bye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Drugg is  [^accept  no 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  ol  the  Eye  Free. 
MURINE     EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,    Chicago,    III. 


DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

HOSPITAL  FOR  ANIMALS 

1818  MARKET  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Market  2670 — Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


IRVIN   S.    PRESTON              Telephone'  Douglas   1459 

J.  0 

.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch 

Inspectors    for    The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES.    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

Manufacturing    Opticians,    Eye    Glasses,    Spectacles, 

Etc. — Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and 

Warranted 

210    PHELAN 

BLDG.          -          SAN    FRANCISCO 

Phone    Sutter    6533 


ABBOTT  LETTER  CO. 


Multigraphing 
Mimeographing 


Addressing 
Folding,  Etc. 


242     BALBOA     BUILDING 
2nd    and    Market    Sts.,    San    Francisco 

Special   Terms   to    School   Teachers 


BLAKE  STUDIOS 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

SAN  FRANCISCO      -      OAKLAND 

Noted  For : 

SMART  POSES 
LATEST  STYLES 
POPULAR  PRICES 

Phone  Douglas  4752 


ORDER    NOW 

FOR    FAMILY    GARDEN 
—SPECIAL— 

$3.00 
2.50 

.50 

(Extra    Strong    2    year) 

San  Franciscco  Seed  Co. 

257    MARKET    STREET 

ARTISTIC    PORTRAITURE 

BOUSSUM 

Photographer 

Special    Rates    Given    on    All    School    Work 

San    Francisco— 25    KEARNY    ST.— Tel.    Sutter   2547 

Sacramento— 1021     K     ST.— Tel.     2852-J 

Fresno— 1142    J    ST.— Tel.    1749 
Stockton  San  Jose 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Turner   &    Dahnken    Circuit 

SAN    FRANCISCO    MOTION    PICTURE 

PALACE 

EDDY  STREET  NEAR  POWELL 

San   Francisco 
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ISAAC     PITMAN    LEADS 

REPORT  OF   THE 

STATE  REGENTS' 
Stenography    Test 

80-100  WORDS  PER  MINUTE 
Held  in  New  York  High  School  of  Commerce,  January  24,  1917 


Regular   Isaac    Pitman   pupils   had   received   320  periods   of  instruction. 
Regular    Gregg   pupils   had    received   400  periods   of  instruction. 

SUMMARY                                                                                           Pitman  Gregg 

Number  taking    examination     21  38 

Xumber  receiving  60%   or   over    18  17 

Number  receiving    under    60%     3  21 

Per  cent,  of  each   group   receiving  60%    or   over 86  45 

Per  cent,  of  regular   pupils   receiving  60%   or  over 79  35 

COMPLETE    RESULTS    SENT    UPON   REQUEST 

Write  for  information  about  our  free  correspondence   course   for   teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2   West  Forty-fifth  Street  New  York 

Publishers    <>f   "Course   in    Isaac    Pitman    Shorthand,"    $1.50;    "Practical    Course   in   Touch   Typewriting,"    S5c; 
"Style    Book    of    Business    English,"    90c ;    adopted    by    the    New    York    Board    of    Education. 


Bring  Your  Children  to  Us 
When  in  Doubt  About  Their  Eyes 

THE  EXAMINATION   IS   FREE 
If   glasses    are    not   needed   we    will   hon- 
estly tell  you  so.     If  they  are,  we  fit  them 
carefully  at   a   moderate   price. 

Eyeglasses   from   $1.00   up. 

See   our   Optician. 

The  Best  Fountain  Pen  is  a 
"THAT  MAN  PITTS"  SPECIAL 

for  $1.50     Guaranteed. 
Other   Pens  $2.50   Up. 


THAT  MAN  PITTS 

San  Francisco 
771    Market   Street,    1556   Fillmore   Street 


EARN  MORE 

An  JUnusual  Opportunity  to 
Increase    Your.   Income. 


We  can  use  energetic,  ambitious  young  men 
and  women  with  successful  teaching  experience 
to  represent  us  locally  and  at  summer  schools, 
institutes  and  chautauquas  in  the  sale  of 

Pdblie  School  MeAods. 

New  Edition 
You  may  engage  with  us  during  your  summer 
vacation  or  on  a  permanent  basis.  Pleasant,  re- 
munerative work.      For  detailed  information, 
address 

THE  METHODS  COMPANY,  INC. 
DepLW,  59  E.  Madison  St,  Chicago 


BANK  OF  ITALY 


CAPITAL   PAID   UP   -   $3,000,000.00 

ASSETS      -      -      -      -    $40,000,000.00 

Official  Depository  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  School  System. 

17,000   School   Children   Have   Bank 
Accounts   With- Us. 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on  Northern  Electric  Ry. 
Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 
and  4:40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion   Rates  for  Week-end   Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


I 

■   fOUL 

|*     EXTRACTOR 

THE  SMITH  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING 
AND  VENTILATION 

A  thoroughly  efficient  and  satisfactory  system,  which  brings 
in  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  warms  it  without  overheating,, 
charges  it  with  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  and  then  dis- 
tributes it  evenly  to  all  parts  of  the  room  without  creating 
drafts,  and  at  the  same  time  removes  all  the  foul  air. 

It  gives  even  heat,  warm  floors  and  thorough  ventilation.  It 
is  the  practical  application  of  correct  scientific  principles  in  the 
economical  heating  and  ventilating  of  a  school  room,  and  is  es- 
pecially adapted  for  use  in  any  school  building  in  country,  village 
or  city  district  which  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  the  great 
expense  of  installing  an  elaborate  plant  with  fans  for  ventilation. 

The  Smith  System  is  no  new  and  untried  experiment.  It  has 
been  in  use  for  the  past  15  years  and  has  received  the  highest 
endorsement  from  Teachers,  Superintendents  and  School  Officers, 
wherever  it  has  been  used.  With  it  the  school  room  is  healthful 
and  comfortable.  It  makes  children  bright,  keen  and  attentive. 
The  installation  of  this  system  would  be  a  permanent  improve- 
ment, sure  to  benefit  all  lines  of  school  work  for  many  years  to 
come. 

C.    F.    WEBER  &  CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.   LOS  ANGELES 
Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    STREET,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


San  Francisco 
365-367   MARKET   STREET 


E.  C  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.   MALEY  CALVIN   ESTERLY 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School   Officials   can   always   secure   competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing ns.     Wire   or   phone   at   our  expense,   if  mail  is  too   slow. 

Teachers   without   positions   or   seeking  change   should   enroll. 
Established   1888  by  C.  C.   Boynton.     Longest,  largest,  best  service  on  the   Pacific  Coast. 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association ;  Lewis 
B.  Avery,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  S.  P.  Robbins, 
President,   Chico,  Cal.;   Mrs.   Minnie  O'Neil,  Secretary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  H.  Boren, 
Lindsay,    President ;    E'.    W.    Lindsay,    Fresno,    Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  Grace 
Stanley,  President,  San  Bernardino ;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Miss 
Anna  Keefe,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  Miss  Cora  Hampel, 
Secretary,    Oakland,    Cal. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education ;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State'  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  T.  S. 
Montgomery,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George 
W.   Stone. 


OUR  FLAG 

.  O,  folds  of  white  and  scarlet!  O,  blue 
field  with  your  silver  stars!  May  fond  eyes 
welcome  you,  willing  feet  follow  you,  strong 
hands  defend  you,  warm  hearts  cherish  you, 
and  dying  lips  give  you  their  blessing! 

Ours  by  inheritance,  ours  by  allegiance, 
ours  by  affection,  long  may  you  float  on  the 
free  winds  of  heaven,  the  emblem  of  liberty, 
the  hope  of  the  world ! 


"THE  FLAG  GOES  BY" 

Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 

A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 

A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky: 

Hats  off! 

The  flag  is  passing  by ! 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines, 

Over  the   steel-tipped,   ordered    lines. 

Hats  off ! 

The  colors  before  us  fly ; 

But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by : 

Sea-fights  and  land-fights,  grim  and  great, 
Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  State : 
Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships; 
Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips. 

Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace; 
March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  increase; 
Equal  justice,  right  and  law, 
Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe. 

Sing  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong: 
Pride  and  glory  and  honor,  all 
Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats  off ! 

Along  the  street   there   comes 

A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums: 

And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high: 

Hats  off! 

The  flag  is  passing  by! 

— H.  H.  Bennett. 


There  is  the  national  flag!  He  must  be 
cold  indeed  who  can  look  upon  its  folds 
rippling  in  the  breeze  without  pride  of 
country.  It  is  a  piece  of  bunting  lifted  in 
the  air ;  but  it  speaks  sublimely  and  every 
part  has  a  voice.  Its  stripes  of  alternate 
red  and  white  proclaim  the  original  union 
of  thirteen  states  to  maintain  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Its  stars  of  white  on 
a  field  of  blue  proclaim  that  union  of 
states  constituting  our  national  constella- 
tion, which  receives  a  new  star  with  every 
new  State.  The  two  together  signify  union, 
past  and  present.  The  very  colors  have  a 
language,  which  was  officially  recognized 
by  our  fathers.  White  is  for  purity;  red 
for  valor;  blue  for  justice;  and  all  together 
— bunting,  stripes,  stars,  and  colors — blaz- 
ing in  the  sky,  make  the  flag  of  our  coun- 
try, to  be  cherished  by  all  our  hearts,  to  be 
upheld  by  all  our  hands. 

— Charles  Sumner. 

TEACH  PATRIOTISM  BY  MEANS  OF 
POETRY  AND  MUSIC 

Patriotism  can  be  taught  in  poetry  and  in 
music  that  is  both  strong  and  beautiful. 
The  child's  ardor  in  the  war  will  brighten 
his  mind  with  a  new  interest  in  poetry, 
and  the  memorizing  of  verse,  that  is  to 
some  children  a  tedious  task,  will  become  a 
joy  and  even  a  pride  to  most.  In  the  glow 
of  the  excited  mind,  reflecting  the  war 
spirit  of  the  nation,  the  recitation  of  poems 
that  tell  of  valor  and  of  love  of  country, 
will  be  given  with  an  earnestness  that  will 
have  something  of  eloquence  if  the  verse 
chosen  be  of  a  merit  that  inspires  eloquence. 
Plato  long  ago  taught  us  the  power  of 
music.  Let  children  sing  the.  songs  that 
have  inspired  heroes  to  valorous  deeds. 
MARGARET  S.  McNAUGHT, 
Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools. 

Behold  its  streaming  rays  unite, 

One  mingling  flood  of  braided  light, — 

The  red  that  fires  the  Southern  rose, 

With  spotless  white  from  Northern  snows, 

And,  spangled  o'er  its  azure,  see 

The  sister  Stars  of  Liberty ! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 

The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty. 

O.  W.  Holmes. 


When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 

And  striped  its  pure,   celestial   white 

With  streakings  of  the  morning  light. 

— Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 


One  flag,  one  land,  one  heart,  one  hand : 
One  Nation  evermore! 

— O.  W.  Holmes. 


A  SONG  FOR  THE  FLAG 

Here  is  my.  love  to  you,  flag  of  the  free, 
and  flag  of  the  tried  and  true, 

Here  is  my  love  to  your  streaming  stripes 
and  your  stars  in  a  field  of  blue ! 

Here  is  my  love  to  your  silken  folds  wher- 
ever they  wave  on  high, 

For  you  are  the  flag  of  a  land  for  which 
'twere  sweet  for  a  man  to  die ! 

Green  though  the  banners  my  fathers  bore 

in  the  days  of  their  ancient  wars, 
Men  of  my  race,  full  many,  have  died  for 

the  banner  of  Stripes  and  Stars, 
Bearing  the  green  my  fathers  battled  and 

bled  in  the  olden  fray, 
But  you,  O  beautiful  flag  of  the  free,  are 

the  flag  of  our  hearts  to-day ! 

So    with    the    myriad    races    of   men    who, 

leaving  the  past  behind, 
Give  to  the  land  of  their  manhood's  choice 

allegiance  of  heart  and  mind, 
Laboring    ever    with    hand    or    brain,    the 

nation  they  help  to  build, 
For    you,    O    beautiful    flag,    are    to    them 

the  sign  of  a  hope  fulfilled ! 

Native    or    foreign    are    all    as    one    when 

cometh  the   day   of  strife. 
What  is  the  dearest  gift  we  can  give  for 

the  flag  but  a  human  life? 
Native   or  foreign  are   all  the  same   when 

the  heart's  blood  reddens  the  earth, 
And   native   or  foreign,   'tis   love   like   this 

is  the  ultimate  test  of  our  worth ! 

Native  or  immigrant — here  is  the  task  to 

which  we  must  summon  our  powers ; 
Ever  unsullied   to  keep   the   flag  in   peace 

as  in  war's  wild  hours. 
Selfishness,    narrowness,    graft    and    greed 

and  the  evil  that  hates  the  light, 
All   these   are   foes   of  the   flag  to-day,   all 

these  we  must  face  and  fight. 

Symbol  of  hope  to  me  and  to  mine  and 
to  all  who  aspire  to  be  free ! 

Ever  your  golden  stars  may  shine  from 
.    the  east  to  the  western  sea ! 

Ever  your  golden  stars  may  shine  and 
ever  your  stripes  may  gleam 

To  lead  us  on  from  the  deeds  we  do  to 
the  greater  deeds  that  we  dream ! 

Here  is  love  to  you,  flag  of  the  free,  and 

flag  of  the  tried  and  true, 
Here  is  our  love  to  your  streaming  stripes 

and  your  stars  in  a  field  of  blue; 
Native    or    foreign,    we're    children    of    all 

the  land  over  which  you  fly, 
And   native   or   foreign   we    love   the    land 

for  which  it  were  sweet  to  die ! 

— Denis  A.  McCarthy. 
*       *       * 

There  are  two  things  holy,  the  flag  which 
represents  military  honor,  and  the  law  which 
represents  national  right. — Victor  Hugo. 
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THE    COLORS 

First  pupil: 

Red,    from    the    leaves    of   the    autumn 
woods 
Of  our  frost  kissed  northern  hills ; 
Red,  to  show  that  patriot  blood 
Is  beating  now  in  a  hurrying  flood 
In   the   hearts   of   American    men. 

Second  Pupil: 

White,  from  the  fields  of  stainless  drift 

On  our  wide  western  plains ; 
White,  to  show  that  as  pure  as  snow 
We  believe  the  Christ  light  yet  shall 
glow 
In  the  souls  of  American  men. 

Third  Pupil: 

Blue,  from  the  arch  of  the  winter  sky 

O'er  our  fatherland  outspread; 
Blue,  to  show  that  as  wide  as  heaven 
Shall  justice  to  all  mankind  be  given 
At  the  hands  of  American  men. 


All: 


Red,  white,  and  blue,  and  the  light  of 
stars, 

Through   our   holy   colors   shine; 
Love,  truth  and  justice,  witness  three, 
That  shall  bloom  in  the  land  of  liberty, 

In  the  homes  of  American  men. 


OUR  FLAG 

I  love  our  flag — its  field  of  stars, 
Its  snowy  stripes,  its  crimson  bars, 

Its  dear  red,  white  and  blue. 
Oh,  to  those  colors  may  I  be, 
In  any  land,  on  any  sea, 

Forever  fond  and  true. 


I  love  our  flag — I  hear  it  tell 
Of  heroes  who  for  it  fought  well, 

Who  for  it  dared  to  die. 
Oh,  for  those  colors  may  I  show 
My  deep  devotion  should  a  foe 

At  any  time  draw  nigh. 


He  serves  his  party  best  who  serves  his 
country  best. — Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

*  *       * 

The  union  of  hearts,  the  unions  of  hands; 
and  flag  of  the  Union  forever. — G.  P.  Mor- 
ris. 

=1=       #       # 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  'round  the  world. 

— Emerson. 
The  stability  of  this  government  and  the 

unity  of  this  nation,  depend  solely  on  the 

cordial  support  and  the  earnest  loyalty  of 

the   people. — U.   S.   Grant. 

*  *       * 

A    song    for    our    banner!    The    watchword 

recall 
Which  gave  the  republic  her  station— 
"United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall!" 
It   made   and   preserved   us   a   nation ! 

George  P.  Morris. 


Flag  of  the  sun  that  shines  for  all, 
Flag  of  the  breeze  that  blows  for  all, 
Mai,'  of  the  sea  that  flows  for  all, 
Fiag  of  the  school  that  stands  for  all, 
Flag  of  the  people,  one  and  all, 
Hail!  flag  of  Liberty!  all  hail! 
Hail,  glorious  years  to  come! 

— Butterworth. 


SUMMARY     OF     PROCEEDINGS     OF 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

MAY   14-23,  1917 

C.  S.  Pixley 

The  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation held  in  May  combined  the  usual 
joint  meeting  with  the  Normal  School 
Presidents,  provided  for  by  Section  1518a 
of  the  Code,  with  the  last  meeting  of  the 
fiscal   year,   usually  held  in  June. 

Slight  modifications  in  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  State  Normal  Schools 
and  graduation  therefrom,  as  set  forth  in 
Bulletin  14,  were  adopted.  The  changes 
made  will  appear  in  the  revised  bulletin  in 
the  form  of  the  following  amended  para- 
graphs : 

36.  English  literature  and  language — ■ 
(elementary)  including  grammar, 
composition  and  oral  expression  2 
18.  English  language  and  literature — 
(advanced).  A  full  year  course 
with  special  emphasis  on  oral  and 
written  composition  and  study  of 
the  kinds  of  writing  (narration, 
description,  exposition)  1 

World  History — Either  of  the  following: 
18  (a)     General  History — a  year  of  gen- 
eral    history,     with     emphasis     on 
modern  European  history.  1 

36  (b)  World  History — a  two  year 
course  in  ancient,  medieval  and 
modern  history.  2 

18.  Music,  including  sight  reading, 
three-part  singing  and  elementary 
harmony.  1 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Council  of  De- 
fense, plans  were  formulated  to  co-operate 
with  the  council  in  the  formation  of  a  stu- 
dents' working  reserve,  as  suggested  by  the 
National  Council  of  Defense.  A  committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  three  com- 
missioners of  education ;  Marshall  De- 
Motte,  Corning;  W.  B.  Parker,  Riverside; 
Merton  E.  Hill,  Ontario ;  Albert  Shiels  and 
Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  Los  Angeles ;  E.  M. 
Cox,  Oakland;  Noel  Garrison,  Stockton, 
and  A.  M.  Simons  of  Visalia,  to  work 
under  the  direction  of  Commissioner  Wood 
as  chairman,  to  form  the  Students'  Work- 
ing Reserve  from  as  many  schools  as  pos- 
sible and  to  adopt  plans  for  the  use  of 
student  labor  during  the  summer  vacation. 
A  complaint  was  received  that  German 
patriotic  songs  were  being  taught  in  cer- 
tain public  schools,  and  the  following  letter 
of  instruction  was  immediately  forwarded 
to  all  school  superintendents : 

"Complaint  has  been  made  to  the  War 
Department  that  public  school  teachers  in 
some  California  counties  have  been  teach- 
ing pupils  to  sing  German  patriotic  songs, 
and  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  While  the 
Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  violation 
of  American  loyalty  was  intended,  and  that 
the  singing  in  question  probably  was  con- 
fined to  those  familiar  German  airs  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  musical  anthology, 
the  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  poor 
judgment  at  best  to  teach  to  school  child- 
ren songs  the  character  of  which,  consider- 
ing our  present  foreign  relations,  might  be 
considered  unpatriotic,  and  offensive  to  our 
national  ideals. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  therefore, 
requests  all  city  and  county  superintend- 
ents to  demand  that  the  teachers  under 
their  jurisdiction  refrain  from  the  use, 
either  for  instruction  or  recreation,  of  any 
songs    of    Germanic    origin    now    objection- 


able on  account  of  the  fact  that  war  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Im- 
perial  German   government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  urges 
earnestly  that  the  superintendents  en- 
courage the  daily  use  of  patriotic  American 
songs  in  the  schools  in  their  counties  or 
cities,  for  inculcating  and  stimulating  a 
vigorous  national  spirit  in  the  youth  of 
the  land." 

A  new  section  was  added  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
public  schools,  to  become  effective  with 
the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  and 
was  embodied  in  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas,  Sections  308  and  336  of  the 
Penal  Code  and  Sections  1665,  1667  and 
1685  of  the  Political  Code  are  designed  to 
safeguard  the  moral  welfare  of  the  youth 
of  the  state,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  the 
public  schools,  in  so  far  as  possible,  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  said  sections,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  that  a  new  section  is  hereby 
added  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  adopt- 
ed for  the  government  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  of  California,  to  real  as  fol- 
lows : 

Section  21 

Principals  of  public  schools,  elementary 
or  secondary,  shall  exercise  careful  super- 
vision over  the  moral  conditions  in  their 
respective  schools.  Gambling,  frequenting 
pool  rooms,  immorality  or  the  use-  of  nar- 
cotics or  alcohol,  either  in  or  out  of  school, 
shall  not  be  tolerated ;  any  pupil  guilty  of 
these  offenses -or  any  of  them  shall  be  im- 
mediately suspended  by  the  principal  of 
the  school  such  pupil  is  attending  and 
shall  not  be  again  received  into  any  public 
school  of  the  state  until  satisfactory  as- 
surance is  given  by  said  pupil  and  his 
parent  or  guardian  that  such  offense  shall 
not  be  repeated  while  such  pupil  is  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  public  schools  of  this 
state.  For  violation  of  such  assurance  the 
principal  shall  suspend  such  pupil  for  the 
remainder  of  the  current  school  term.  (See 
Sections  308  and  336  of  the  Penal  Code 
and  Sections  1665,  1667  and  1685  of  the 
Political  Code.) 

This  rule  shall  be  permanently  posted  in 
a  suitable  and  conspicuous  place  in  each 
school  building." 

In  the  matter  of  the  adoption  of  text- 
books in  language,  bids  were  opened  from 
five  publishers,  but  final  action  was  de- 
ferred until  the  July  meeting,  to  enable  the 
Textbook  Committee  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  publishing  a  language  series 
in  separate  parts   for  each   grade. 

Pending  applications  for  High  School 
Credentials,  Life  Diplomas,  Health  and 
Development  Certificates  and  Credentials 
in  Special  Subjects  were  disposed  of. 

Authorization  was  granted  for  the  ex- 
tension of  credentials  in  special,  .subjects 
which  are  due  to  expire  June  30th  in  such 
cases  as  the  holder  had  not  had  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  any  teaching  experience 
since  the  issuance  of  the  original  cre- 
dential. 

The  Commissioner  of  Elementary 
Schools  was  authorized  to  issue  a  bulletin 
prepared  by  Lura  Sawyer  Oak,  entitled 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  in  Rural  and 
Suburban  Schools. 

The  following  departments  of  various  in- 
stitutions were  accredited  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  teachers  as  indicated: 
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University  of  Southern  California,  Oral 
and   Dramatic   Expression. 

International  Young-  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation College,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Phys- 
ical  Culture. 

Pomona  College,  Music  and  Art. 

Mills   College,   Art. 

Chico  State  Normal  School,  Physical 
Culture. 

Santa  Barbara  State  Normal  School,  Art. 

King  Conservatory  of  Music,   Music. 

University  of  Redlands,   Music. 
Retirement  Salary  Business 

Retirement  salaries  of  $500  per  annum 
were  granted  to  the  following  persons : 

Mrs.  Avis  E.  Ashby,  Redlands ;  Charles 
Burckhalter,  Oakland;  Clara  B.  Churchill, 
Paso  Robles ;  Rose  A.  Everett,  Santa  Bar- 
bara ;  Henry  C.  Fall,  Pasadena ;  Annie 
Louise  Frazier,  Watsonville;  Clara  Ellis 
Heald,  Los  Angeles ;  James  M.  Keran, 
Mendocino;  Anna  E.  Lemon,  Pasadena; 
Thomas  Hall  McCarthy,  San  Francisco ; 
William  Malcom,  Puente ;  John  Manzer, 
San  Jose;  Sabina  H.  Marett,  Newcastle; 
Harriet  E.  Matchin,  Nestor;  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  C.  Mills,  Danville;  Marion  C.  Pryne, 
Orange ;  Alexander  Sifford,  Susanville ; 
Carrie  I.  Swope,  Riverside;  Mrs.  Clara  A. 
Tyler,  Merced;  Mrs.  Emily  F.  White,  Los 
Angeles ;  Charles  Henry  Woods,  Tulare. 

Retirement  salaries  under  Section  14  of 
the  law  were  granted  to  the  following  ap- 
plicants : 

Mrs.  Juanita  S.  Babson,  Berkeley....$433.33 
Mrs.  Caroline  L.  Heacock,  Oakland  266.66 
Emma      Butler      Jennings,       Santa 

Barbara    350.00 

Ella  B.  Shaw,  Los  Angeles 400.00 

The  Board  authorized  the  purchase  of 
Liberty  Bonds  in  the  amount  of  $50,000 
from  money  in  the  Teachers'  Permanent 
Fund. 

The  action  of  the  secretary  in  removing 
from  the  retirement  record  the  name  of  a 
teacher  who  had  been  retired  for  disability 
and  had  resumed  teaching  without  inform- 
ing the  Retirement  Board,  was  ratified  by 
the    Board. 

The  Board  adjourned  to  meet  again  on 
July   16th. 

*     *     * 

The  greatly  increased  demand  for  sten- 
ographers and  typewriters  in  the  govern- 
ment service  at  Washington,  owing  to  the 
present  emergency,  calls  for  frequent  ex- 
aminations. Appointments  in  large  num- 
bers are  to  be   made   as   soon   as   eligibles 


are  available.  For  the  present,  examina- 
tions for  both  men  and  women  are  held 
every  Tuesday  in  400  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  applications 
may  be  filed  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  any  time.  Entrance  salaries 
range  from  $900  to  $1200  a  year.  Appli- 
cants must  have  reached  their  eighteenth 
birthday.  For  application  forms,  address 
the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


The  following  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  were  elected  for 
1918:  President,  Thomas  E.  Finegan, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
New  York  State;  First  Vice-President,  Su- 
perintendent A.  A.  McDonald,  of  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D. ;  Second  Vice-President,  Super- 
intendent Carlos  M.  Cole,  Denver,  Colo. ; 
Secretary,  Lida  E.  Tall,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  chosen  as  the  place  for 
the  next  meeting,  winning  over  Boston  by 
five  votes. 


"For  it  is  the  fate  of  a  woman 

Long   to    be    patient    and    silent,    to    wait    like    a 

ghost  that  is  speechless, 
Till    some    questioning   voice    dissolves    the    spell 

of  its  silence. 
Hence    is    the    inner    life    of    so    many    suffering 

women 
Sunless    and    silent    and    dee'p,    like    subterranean 

rivers 
Running   through    caverns    of   darkness,    unheard, 

unseen,  and  unfruitful, 
Chafing    their    channels    of    stone,    with    endless 

and  profitless  murmurs." 

— Henry  Wadsworth   Longfellow. 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Mark   Hopkins   Institute 

Affiliated   College  of  the  University  of   California 

California   and    Mason    Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO.   CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 
Fall  Term  Opens  August  13,  1917 

Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,      STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

INTERIOR   DECORATION,    DESIGN,   COSTUME 

DESIGN,  ARTS  AND   CRAFTS, 

MECHANICAL     DRAWING,     COPPER    WORK, 

COMMERCIAL    AND    PROCESS    WORK, 

NORMAL   ART 

Large  and  varied  night  classes. 

SUMMER  SESSION 
JUNE  25  TO  AUG.  4,  1917 
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Chancellor  Hotel 

POWELL  STREET 

Adjoining  Union  Square 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

SUMMER    RATES 

All  outside  rooms.  First-class  Cafe  in 
conjunction  with  Hotel.  American  and 
European  plans. 

Special   Rates  to  Teachers. 

MISS  D.  G.  MAHON 
Manager 


BEACON   NEWS  COLUMN 

Every  publisher  who  has  some  primary 
reading  books  to  sell  ought  to  be  out  in  full 
force  boosting  for  The  Beacon  Method  be- 
cause the  child  who  starts  with  The  Beacon 
Method  learns  to  read  more  quickly  than 
with  any  other  method,  and  reads  so  readi- 
ly that  he  needs  at  least  a  dozen  primers 
and  first  readers  during  his  first  year  in 
school. 

The  publishers  of  The  Beacon  Method 
have  hundreds  of  letters  from  primary 
teachers  and  superintendents  to  prove  this. 
In  last  month's  Beacon  News  Column  one 
such  letter  was  given.     Here  is  another: 

"After  using  The  Beacon  Method  of 
Teaching  Reading  for  two  years,  I  am  more 
firmly  convinced  than  ever  before  that  we 
are  using  'the  simplest  possible  key'  for 
the  mastery  of  word  forms,  and  because  we 
are  using  this  key,  we  are  more  quickly  and 
easily  getting  the  thought  from  the  printed 
page.  Visitors  from  different  places  who 
have  heard  our  children  read  reecntly  have 
been  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  splendid 
expression  and  ease  in  thought  getting  and 
giving  which  they  show  in  their  reading. 
The  children  who  have  learned  word  mas- 
tery as  these  children  have,  would  never 
think  of  going  to  the  teacher  with  fingers 
on  words,  with  the  time-worn  question, 
'What's  that  word,  teacher?'  because  they 
have  gained  independent  power  in  mastery 
of  forms  to  such  a  degree  that  such  a  silly 
unpedagogical  habit  is  no  longer  thought 
of.  The  little  boy  who  said :  'Aw,  shoot ! 
if  it  wasn't  for  the  words  I  could  read  it  all 
right,'  certainly  spoke  truly  of  the  neces- 
sity of-  the  power  of  word  mastery  first. 
'The  proof  of  the  pudding' — you  know  the 
rest.  I  have  repeatedly  tested  these  child- 
ren in  various  ways  and  have  heard  them 
tested  by  others,  and  they  know  what  they 
are  reading.  It  is  not  mere  word  calling. 
If  you  doubt  it,  come  and  see !" 

(Signed)   LILLIAN  O.  HEILMAN, 
Primary  Supervisor  in  Eureka,  Cal.,  Schools. 

Nineteen  counties  and  more  than  twenty 
California  cities  are  now  using  the  Beacon 
Method  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
wherever  used,  better  results  with  half  the 
work  are  obtained. 

Last  year  many  thousands  of  children  in 
this  field  learned  to  read  with  pleasure  by 
the  Beacon  Method — next  year  many  thou- 
sands more  will  do  likewise. 

If  the  Beacon  light  is  not  shining  in  your 
neighborhood,  write  the  publisher,  GINN 
&  CO.,  20  Second  St.,  San  Francisco,  for 
"A  Few  Facts  About  Phonetics,"  and  copies 
of  the  miniature  Beacon  Charts,  all  of  which 
will  be  sent  to  teachers  free  of  charge. 
BE  A  BEACON  BOOSTER 
and  you'll  be  happy. 
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WHITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOC 


Summer  Session,  June  25-August  4 
At  Berkeley  -  Classes  in  Industrial,  Nor- 
mal and  Fine  Arts,  and  the  various   Crafts 
for  Students,  Teachers  and  Supervisors. 

Story-telling  -  A  special  course  conducted 
by  Harry  Kendall  Bassett,  Educational  Di- 
rector. 

At    Piedmont  -  Classes     in     Out-of-Door 
Sketching  and  Painting. 
Constructive  Teaching   Complete  Equipment 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


Under   Direction   of 
HERBERT  F.  CLARK 
Alhambra,  Cal. 


LOGICAL  CONCLUSION 
FOLLOWS  STATED  PREMISE 

To  acknowledge  that  recent  rises  in  the 
cost  of  living  has  already  actually  de- 
creased the  purchasing  power  of  teachers' 
wages,  and  that  present  economic  condi- 
tions demand  an  increase  in  salaries,  and 
then  to  submit  as  an  objection  to  said  in- 
crease that  to  grant  it  will  shorten  the 
school  year  two  months,  is  merely  to  argue 
that  under  the  present  condition  of  de- 
creased salaries,  teachers  should  contribute 
two  months'  teaching  at  their  own  in- 
creased expense.     Can  you  beat  it? 


NO  WAR  TALK 
SLOGAN  OF  SALOONS 

If  further  evidence  were  needed  to  prove 
the  treasonable  business  in  which  saloon 
men  are  engaged,  and  the  non-patriotic  at- 
mosphere that  pervades  their  premises,  it 
can  be  found  in  the  placard  prominently 
displayed  over  bars  that  the  proprietors  of 
this  establishment  absolutely  prohibit  War 
Talk. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  demand  that  the 
present  world  crisis  shall  not  affect  their 
business,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  a 
recognition  that  the  stuff  they  hand  out  to 
customers  is  such  that  excites  discussion 
and  dissension. 

While  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any  large 
amount  of  patriotism  involved  in  the  busi- 
ness of  debauching  manhood  and  under- 
mining homes,  it  might  be  taken  for  granted 
that  they  do  not  demand  strict  neutrality 
when  their  nation  is  at  war. 


SELECTIVE  CONSCRIPTION 
A  TEST  OF  NATIONALITY 

The  Civil  War  was  fought  to  determine 
whether  this  United  States  was  a  United 
States,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere  confeder- 
acy of  states  subject  to  the  whims  of  the 
individual  states.  The  issue  was  pretty 
clearly  defined  and  the  question  pretty  thor- 
oughly settled.  The  present  world  crisis 
seems  to  be  a  test  so  far  as  this  country 
.  internally  is  concerned  as  to  whether  this 
Nation  is  a  social  unit  as  a  whole,  capable 
of  ii  ting  as  a  whole,  and  not  subject  to  the 
particular  whims  of  the  individuals  as 
such,  or  the  whims  of  particular  social  units 
as  such.  Whatever  may  be  our  personal 
opinions  as  to  the  justification  of  our  en- 
tering the  present  conflict,  whatever  be 
our  conscientious  or  other  scruples  against 
selective  conscription,  there  is  no  question 
that  our  .Nation  has  decided  to  act  as  a 
whole  on  both  these  issues,  and  it  re- 
mains lo  be  seen  whether  it  possesses  the 
strength  within  itself  to  maintain  its  own 
integrity   and  honor,  its  own   perpetuity  in 


spite  of  foes  from  without  and  disintegrating 

forces  within.     Here  is  a  prophecy,  that  in 

spite    of    the    heterogenous    elements    that 

comprise  its  citizenship,  in  spite  of  the  non- 

amalgable    ingredients    within    its    system, 

it  still  shall  possess  the  power  to  act  as  a 

united  whole  in  this  the  most  crucial  test 

of  all  history. 

*       *       * 

LOS  ANGELES  ELECTS 
A  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

The  charter  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
requires  that  her  citizens  elect  a  new  Board 
of  Education  consisting  of  seven  members 
every  two  years.  The  second  election  under 
the  present  charter  took  place  in  that  city 
on  June  5.  It  will  be  remembered  by  most 
school  people  in  the  state,  and  by  some 
in  the  country  at  large,  that  the  election 
two  years  ago  was  preceded  by  a  hotly 
contested  campaign  with  the  principal  is- 
sue being  pro-  and  anti-Superintendent  of 
Schools.  The  anti-administration  forces 
elected  five  out  of  the  seven  members  to 
serve  for  the  following  two  years.  That 
two  years  has  passed ;  and  while  much 
good  has  been  accomplished  it  would  be 
folly  to  say  that  mistakes  have  not  been 
made  and  injustice  has  not  been  done. 
During  that  time  there  has  been  a  change 
in  superintendents,  the  disposition  of  two 
assistant  superintendents,  the  elimination 
and  intimidation  of  the  more  aggressive 
elements  in  the  teaching  force,  a  tighten- 
ing of  the  looser  cords  permeating  the  edu- 
cational and  business  phases  of  the  insti- 
tution, the  creation  of  some  new  depart- 
ments with  the  consequent  increase  in  ex- 
pense and  complexity  of  an  already  com- 
plicated situation. 

On  the  whole,  the  two  years  under  the 
present  regime  have  been  of  such  character 
that  the  citizens  in  their  selection  of  a  new 
Board  of  Education  have  indicated  a  de- 
sire for  a  continuation  along  the  same  lines 
of   school   administration. 


LOS  ANGELES  TEACHERS  TO  GET 
SALARY  INCREASE,  PROVIDED? 

Something  unique  in  educational  pro- 
cedure is  to  be  carried  out,  if  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Edu- 
cation providing  for  an  increase  in  teach- 
ers' salaries  materializes.  The  teachers  are 
to  be  offered  their  present  positions  for  an- 
other year  at  an  increase  in  salary  pro- 
vided they  sign  an  agreement  to  accept 
their  present  schedule,  in  case  money  is 
not  forthcoming  to  meet  the  increase.  On 
the  face  of  it  this  plan  seems  fair  enough, 
and  no  doubt  the  teachers  will  sign  up  and 
take  the  "chance."  They  would  be  poor 
gamblers  if  they  didn't.  At  the  same  time 
the  principle  underlying  the  plan  is  weak, 
since  it  passes  the  "buck"  along  the  line 
to  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
possibly  to  the  State  Board  of  Authoriza- 
tion, which  finally  must  determine  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  expended  by  any 
local  unit.  In  other  words,  it  becomes  a 
mere  recommendation  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  the  other  authorities  to  grant  an 
increase  when   in   reality  it   is  clearly  their 


legal  right  and  moral  duty  to  take  final 
action  in  the  premises  themselves.  Again 
it  takes  out  of  their  own  jurisdiction  a 
prerogative  which  they  have  always  hither- 
to held,  and  makes  any  increase  in  budget 
allowance  a  special  cause  of  recommenda- 
tion to  other  authorities.  It  is  true  to  be 
sure,  that  their  ensuing  expenses  must  be 
gauged  by  their  probable  and  approximate 
income,  but  the  question  arises  as  to  why 
the  matter  of  an  increase  in  salaries  should 
be  singled  out  and  shifted  to  other  shoul- 
ders rather  than  any  other  item  of  prob- 
able expense.  As  was  pointed  out  most 
forcibly  at  the  meeting  when  the  plan  was 
adopted,  such  a  procedure  had  never  been 
carried  out,  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
clearly  defined  prerogatives  and  duties  of 
the  present  Board,  was  not  sound  in 
principle,  was  dangerous  as  a  precedent, 
and  was  merely  an  attempt  to  evade  a  re- 
sponsibility which  was  clearly  theirs. 

If  the  teachers  sign  the  provisional  con- 
tract, it  clearly  becomes  their  prerogative 
to  carry  their  side  of  the  case  to  the  other 
duly  constituted  authorities  and  seek  to  ob- 
tain from  them  that  consideration  which 
they  hitherto  have  felt  should  come  from 
their  own  Board  of  Education. 

H:  ^  ^ 

RISE  IN  TEACHERS'  SALARIES 
BASIS  FOR  HEATED  ARGUMENT 

It  is  an  extremely  interesting  experience 
to  sit  for  an  hour  and  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  by  the  members  of  a 
Board  of  Education  in  a  heated  discussion 
concerning  the  raising  of  teachers'  salaries. 
All  must  agree  that  teachers'  salaries  have 
been  actually  reduced  25  to  40  per  cent 
during  the  past  two  years  through  general 
economic  conditions,  yet  when  the  plea 
comes  for  a  10  or  IS  per  cent  rise,  all  sorts 
of  excuses  are  brought  up  to  keep  them 
down.  The  question  as  to  whether  there 
will  be  funds  to  meet  an  increase  which  is 
the  block  usually  shoved  out  in  the  road, 
is  not  to  the  point,  since  it  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  a  Board  of  Education  to  employ 
teachers  and  fix  their  salaries  before  the 
annual  budget  is  determined  by  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors.  If  the  point  holds 
for  an  increase  in  salaries,  why  doesn't  it 
hold  for  salaries  as  they  are,  why  doesn't 
it  hold  for  jaintors'  salaries,  for  the  super- 
intendent's salary,  for  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments' salaries,  indeed  for  all  expenses  for 
the  coming  year?  Why  should  the  teacher 
be  made  the  "goat"  to  carry  the  burden 
of  a  national  crisis.  If  the  price  of  supplies 
has  been  raised  through  general  economic 
conditions  and  the  taxpayer  must  ultimately 
bear  the  burden,  are  teachers  less  worthy 
their  consideration?  If  the  term  of  school 
must  be  shortened  because  of  economic 
pressure,  are  the  teachers  to  be  blamed  for 
it?  The  argument  that  teachers  would  as 
well  work  ten  months  as  eight  months  for 
the  same  pay  is  puerile  and  entirely  aside 
from  the  point,  as  though  a  teacher's  time 
outside  the  schoolroom  were  valueless.  The 
teacher  whose  time~is  worth  anything  in 
school  can  certainly  earn  as  many  dollars 
outside  during  these  times  of  tremendous 
high  wages  as  she  can  inside,  and  the  as- 
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Joseph  M.  Shaffer 

Liberty  Loan 
Speeches 

Reported  in 

Gregg 
Shorthand 


For  the  important  task  of  re- 
porting his  speeches  throughout 
the  country  in  behalf  of  the  Lib- 
erty Loan,  Secretary  McAdoo 
chose  Joseph  M.  Shaffer,  a 
young  man  who  learned  Gregg 
Shorthand  in  the  East  Boston 
High  School.  Where  accuracy 
and  speed  are  required,  the  big 
men   employ   Gregg  writers. 

Gregg    Shorthand    Used   in    70% 
of  the  Cities 

70%  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  whose  High  Schools  teach 
shorthand  have,  after  careful 
tests,  adopted  Gregg  Shorthand. 
It  leads  in  simplicity,  accuracy 
and  speed. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

New  York  City     Chicago     San  Francisco 


sumption  that  her  time  means  nothing  is  an 
insult  to  her,  personally,  and  to  the  pro- 
fession in  general. 

No,  if  the  conditions  demand  an  increase 
in  salary  component  wtih  the  actual  in- 
crease in  living  expenses,  then  the  teachers 
should  have  it  even  though  the  school  term 
be  shortened.  Whether  that  shall  take 
place  is  up  to  the  citizens  at  large,  but  it  is 
clearly  the  duty  and  the  right  of  a  Board 
of  Education  to  employ  teachers  and  fix 
their  salaries  for  an  ensuing  year  and  then 
if  their  policy  isn't  sustained  by  the  people, 
the  responsibility  for  the  shortening  of  the 
term  must  rest  where  it  belongs,  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  parents  of  the  boys  and 
g'irls  for  whom  the  schools  exist.  Certainly 
our  people  aren't  willing  to  penalize  their 
teaching  force,  nor  demand  they  give  two 
months'  service  free  of  charge.  The  con- 
ditions warrant  a  rise  in  teachers'  salaries. 
Let's  give  our  taxpayers  confidence  that 
they  will  grant  it. 


ALIEN  EXEMPTION  VS. 
AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP 

The  international  war  is  bringing  to  light 
some  peculiar  and  inconsistent  conditions 
within  our  own  body  politic.  We  have 
been  so  open-hearted  to  the  foreigner  ap- 
proaching our  doors  that  we  have  neg- 
lected to  guard  properly  our  own  safety. 
We  have  let  them  come  by  the  thousands, 
and  enter  into  the  very  vitals  of  our  life 
without  even  requiring  that  they  declare 
their  intentions   to   become  American   citi- 


zens. All  at  once  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
anomalous  position  of  requiring  that  all 
those  whose  motive  was  wholesome  enough 
to  become  American  citizens,  and  all  our 
own  American-born  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  31  should  lay  themselves 
on  the  altar  of  their  country  to  protect 
this  incongruous  element  of  alien  popula- 
tion. Despite  the  fact  that  we  talk  so 
glibly  of  glory  and  honor  to  be  won  on 
the  battlefield,  we  place  a  premium  on  non- 
citizenship  and  a  penalty  on  naturalization 
and  domestic  population  by  exempting  from 
military  service  those  men  whose  only  mo- 
tive in  coming  to  this  country  has  been  to 
escape  military  duty  at  home,  and  find 
greater  opportunities  for  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. Not  only  that,  we  take  out  of  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life  a  million  or  so  of  our 
own  flesh  and  blood  and  direct  their  ener- 
gies along  destructive  rather  than  construct- 
ive lines,  and  by  virtue  of  the  vacancies 
created  offer  greater  opportunities  to  those 
young  men  who  have  not  become,  nor  de- 
clared their  intentions  to  become,  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Certainly  this  great  crisis  ought  to  teach 
America  to  scrutinize  more  closely  all  the 
elements  applying  for  admission  at  her  bor- 
ders, and  to  require  that  every  adult  for- 
eigner, male  and  female,  that  every  youth 
and  maiden  above  fifteen,  should  declare 
their  intention  to  become  American  citizens, 
and  express  a  willingness  to  obey  its  laws, 
and  share  its  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions, and  be  willing  if  need  be  to  fight  for 
its  preservation. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 

to  show  your  patriotism  and  your  desire  to  help  your  country  is  offered  you  by 
complying  with  your  President's  request  to  stress  instruction  in  first  aid,  hygi- 
ene, and  sanitation. 

THE  BEST  BOOKS 
for  this   purpose   are   the 

O'SHEA  -  KELLOGG  HEALTH  SERIES 

HEALTH  HABITS   $.48 

HEALTH   AND   CLEANLINESS    56 

THE  BODY  IN  HEALTH    65 

MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  LIFE   65 

These  books  should  be  in  every  school  in  the  country  and  studied  by  every  pupil. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


609  Mission  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Zaner  Handwriting  Scales 

enable  teachers  to  determine  the  value  of  handwriting  and  to  grade  it.  These  scales  indi- 
cate standards  and  thus  help  to  disclose  when  a  class  is  above  or  below  the  passing- 
point.     Form,  Movement  and  Speed  are  all  featured. 

No.  1,  for  Grades  One  and  Two. 

No.  3,  for  Grades  Three  and  Four. 

Grammar  and  High  School  Scale  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

One  Scale,  by  mail.  25c;  three  Scales  (one  each,  SOc.     Per  doz.,  $1.28,  net,  prepaid. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP     SPECIALISTS  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Pacific  Sales  &  Duplicating  Co.,  814  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif..  Pacific  representative  for  Zaner  &  Bloser  Co. 
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California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs 


ANNA  KEEFE,   President 

550  28th  St.,  Oakland 
MARGARET  STRACHAN,  Vice-President 

Sacramento 
CORA  E.  HAMPEL,  Secretary 

523  25th   St.,   Oakland 
LOUISA  F.  BRAY,  Treasurer 

1363  Filbert  St.,  San  Francisco 


Executive  Board: 
Stella  Finkeldey,  Santa  Cruz 
Agnes  E.  Howe,  San  ojse 
Mrs.  Minnie  R.  O'Neill,  Sacramento 
Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald,  San  Francisco 
Mrs.    Clara   Martin    Partridge,    Berkeley 
Ethelind   M.   Bonney,   Stockton 


BROADENING  THE  TEACHER'S  HORIZON 
By  Ruberta  Tanquary 

After  having  had  a  considerable  experience 
in  kindergarten  work;  after  having  taught  in  the 
grammar  grades;  having  had  some  experience  in 
college  teaching,  and  finally  also  in  high  school 
teaching,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  one  thing 
most  needful  in  the  life  of  American  schools  is 
that  all  classroom  teachers,  from  kindergarten 
to  college',  should  have  the  same  point  of  view, 
and  should  keep  it  through  thick  and  thin. 

This  does  not  mean  that  high  school  teachers 
should  sympathize  with  the  grade  classroom 
teacher.  The  grade  teachers  want  no  sympathy; 
they  want  co-operation  in  those  things  which 
are  peculiarly  the'  needs  of  classroom  teachers. 
The  burden  of  education  in  America  rests  with 
grade  teachers,  for  only  a  small  per  cent  of 
children  who  enter  the  grades  ever  see  high 
school.  The  work  of  the  grade  teacher  requires 
more  skill,  more  intelligence,  more  labor,  sym- 
pathy, patience,  than  any  other  teaching.  There- 
fore if  high  school  teachers  do  not  or  cannot  aid 
in  gaining  those  things  which  are  imperatively 
needed  by  all  classroom  teachers,  the  grade 
classroom  teachers  of  America  will  go  ahead  and 
win  them  for  both  the  grammar  school  and  high 
school   teaching  force. 

The  teaching  profession  in  America  is  really  a 
trades-union  — a  union  run  by  the  State,  but  a 
union  nevertheless.  It  has  its  minimum  wage, 
its  maximum  hours,  its  apprentice  system  and  its' 
union  card  in  the  shape  of  a  diploma;  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  State  that  organizes  this  union 
makes  no  difference  in  the  results — the  beneficial 
results  of  this  union. 

What  would  teaching  be  in  California  without 
the  above  strictures  on  the  teaching  profession? 
We  can  answer  that  best  by  asking  what  it  was 
in  England  until  recently — in  fact,  right  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  war.  The  English  school  dame 
was  looked  down  upon  by  all  classes  of  people, 
including  burglars  and  pickpockets  and  her  own 
pupils, — excepting  only  the  servant  girl  who 
polishes  the  children's  shoes.  Why  was  she 
despised?  She  was  despised  because  she  was 
poor,  because  she  was  illy  dressed,  because  she 
worked  long  hours  for  a  pittance  and  held  her 
job  on  sufferance.  Had  she  been  paid  a  munifi- 
cent stipend,  had  she  dressed  stylishly  and  driven 
around  in  a  pony  cart,  her  work  might  have 
been   exactly  the  same,   the   contempt  would   not. 

Why  was  her  position  thus?  Because  anyone 
who  was  useless  at  anything  else  was  a  school 
dame  or  a  schoolmaster.  There  was  no  protec- 
tion from  invasion  of  the  hordes  of  unemployed, 
and  no  knowledge,  no  erudition  can  save  teach- 
ers from  that  disease  that  has  wrought  the  moral 
and  spiritual  devastation  of  all  professions — 
cheap  labor. 

In  France  this  is  quite  different.  Schools  are 
•  nationalized  and  standardized.  Teachers  are  pre- 
pared by  the  government  and  retain  their  posi- 
tions until  retiring  age — when  they  receive  a 
pension  until  death.  Upon  entering  the  profes- 
sion the  teacher  must  agree  to  remain  in  it  at 
least  ten  years.  She  may  marry;  she  may  have 
a  family  by  taking  a  leave  of  absence,  and  still 
remain  in  the  profession.  It  is  not  a  nurse- 
maid's job,  a  meal  ticket  until  some  man  may 
be  found  to  support  the  teacher.  Consequently 
a  teacher  in  France  is  the  most  respected  of 
her  citizens,  and  this  respect  comes,  not  from 
the  nature,  of  the  work  she  does,  but  from  the 
conditions   under   which    she   works. 

The  French  teacher  may  have  no  more  effi- 
ciency or  scholarship  than  the  school  dame 
across  the  channel,  but  she  is  simply  treated  bet- 
ter, and  respect  accrues  to  the  condition  of  life 
and  work  and  not  to  the  work  itself. 


In  the  United  State's  the  teacher  has  respect, 
self-respect,  power,  influence,  and  some  social 
standing.  How  is  this?  It  is  largely  because 
she  is  well-dressed.  She  is  well-dressed  because 
she  has  money;  she  has  money  because  she  is  in 
a  protected  profession.  Take  away  that  protec- 
tion, and  instantly  a  thousand  country  schools  in 
California  would  offer  their  teachers  thirty  dol- 
lars a  month  and  get  plenty  of  teachers.  But 
self-respect  and  decency  would  be  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

In  order  that  this  State  protection  of  this 
protected  industry  may  be  maintained  and  ex- 
tended classroom  teachers  must  learn'  to  stand 
together.  They  must  never  think  anything  is 
too  good  for  them,  any  conditions  too  excellent, 
any  salaries  too  high.  The  late  Henry  H. 
Rogers  used  to  say  that  if  there  was  one  thing 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  taught  his  lieutenants 
it  was  that  they  must  get  out  of  every  proposi- 
tion every  dollar  there  was  in  it.  If  this  be 
right  for  public  corporations  it  is  right  for  pub- 
lic schools;  the  teaching  profession  has  a  right 
to  every  dollar  there  is  in  it.  If  five  dollars  a 
day  is  a  minimum  salary  with  which  to  induce 
a  Ford  floor  sweeper  to  maximum  efficiency,  it 
is  minimum  enough  for  a  California  school 
teacher. 

No  teacher's  horizon  can  be  broadened  with- 
out a  broadening  envirnoment,  and  a  broaden- 
ing environment  costs  money.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  State,  knowledge,  power,  self- 
respect,  a  wide  and  intelligent  horizon  is  cheap; 
only  ignorance  is  expensive.  Unfortunately,  this 
is  not  the  point  of  view  of  a  good  many  people 
in  the  State,  and  therefore  it  becomes  the  busi- 
ness of  the  teacher  to  broaden  not  only  her  own 
horizon  but  that  of  others.  The  teaching  force 
will  not  have  a  broad  horizon  so  long  as  the 
State  pays  only  for  a  narrow  one;  and  the  State 
will  not  pay  for  broad  horizons  until  someone 
educates  it  in  the  business  values  of  high  class 
(which  means  highly  paid)  teachers;  and  no  one 
can  do  this  educating  better  than  the  classroom 
teachers'  organizations  when  once  the  classroom 
teachers  are  thoroughly  awakened  to  what  they 
want  and  how  to   get  it. 

It  is  said  that  Immanuel  Kant  never  left  his 
native  town.  But  we  teachers  are  not  all  Im- 
manuel Kants;  we  do  not  all  live  in  a  German 
university  town;  and  for  all  we  know  Kant 
might  have  written  a  "Critique  of  Pure  Hand 
and  Heart"  or  a  "Critique  of  Labor  and  Feel- 
ing" or  a  "Critique  of  Co-operation,"  instead  of 
reason  had  he  traveled  abroad  and  witnessed  the 
opening  of  the  American  West.  Maybe  he  also 
needed  a  broader  horizon. 

If  all  European  teachers  had  been  paid  enough 
to  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  time  in  other 
countries  than  their  own  (and  this  costs  the 
State  nothing;  it  simply -means  an  exchange  of 
teaching  force),  the  present  war  might  never 
have  taken  place..  The  money  spent  in  this  war 
aggregate's  a  hundred  millions  a  day,  without 
America's  coming  in.  Think  of  what  a  hundred 
millions  a  day,  spent,  not  on  destruction,  but 
on  schools,  would  mean  in  the  way  of  small 
classes,   equipment,   travel,   salaries! 

And  this  war  is  the  result  of  national  instead 
of  international  horizon;  of  parochialism;  of 
petty  localism;  of  ignorance;  and  perhaps  most 
of  all,  of  poverty.  If  every  teacher  in  America 
could  spend  a  portion  of  her  time  in  Europe 
and  every  European  teacher  a  portion  of  hers  in 
America  or  elsewhere,  the  greatest  of  mutual 
sympathy   would    immediately    result. 

Americans  educated  in  Germany  were  (before 
America  went  into  the  war)  pro-German.  Those 
educated  in-  Paris  were  pro-French.  Now  if  all 
French  pedagogues  could  have  been  partly 
trained    in    Germany,    or    America,    or    England, 


and  vice  versa,  they  would  have  been  infinitely 
less  rabid  nationalists  than  they  were,  and  the 
American  teachers  visiting  those  countries  would 
have  come  away,  not  pro-French  or  pro-German 
(the  pros  of  one  being  anti-  the  other),  but  pro- 
European  and  international  in  horizon.  This  it 
is  for  which  all  the  great  teachers  of  the  race 
from  Hermes  and  Laotze  to  Christ  and  Tolstoii 
have  pleaded. 

A  broad  horizon  costs  money,  but  is  cheap  in 
the  end.  A  narrow  horizon  may  cost  nothing 
today,  but  everything  tomorrow.  It  never  pays 
dividends.  The  way  to  this  broad  horizon  is 
through  a  proper  understanding  of  how  our 
vast  public  wealth  should  be  expended.  This, 
the  teachers  must  first  learn  themselves  and 
then  by  co-operative  effort,  by  the  combination 
of  all  the  women  who  are  doing  the  classroom 
work,  to  force  it  into  the  attention  of  the  world 
and  keep  it  there. 


"THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  CLASSROOM 

TEACHER" 

By   Miss   Lilian  Talbert 

The  greatest  movement  in  modern  education 
today  is  the.  organization  of  the  classroom 
teacher. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is: 

First — To  bring  before  you  the  scope  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  National  League  of  Grade  Teach- 
ers that  you  may  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  ideals  of  that  body  of  loyal  workers,  and 

Second — To  set  before  you  some  very  definite 
and  practical  problems  the  Berkeley  Club  has 
undertaken  to  solve  whe'reby  you  who  are  new 
in  the  work  may  take  back  to  your  association 
something  that  has  proven  itself  very  much 
worth  while  to  others. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  the  year  1912 
was  the  launching  of  the  League  of  Teachers' 
Associations.  The  conviction  that  times  were 
ripe  for  a  world-wide  organization  seemed  to 
come  simultaneously  to  the  clubs  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  Probably  the  conviction  arose  from  . 
the  fact  that  the  teachers  in  those  two  cities 
had  accomplished  in  a  very  short  time  several 
much-needed  reforms.  They  had  hindered  the 
expenditure  of  schools  funds  in  channels  where 
little1  or  no  returns  would  be  received  and  had 
started  investigations  which  eventually  led  to  the 
freeing  of  the  schools  from  politics.  There  was 
a  further  conviction  that  things  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  teach- 
ing body  of  our  whole   country. 

And  so  from  schoolroom  to  schoolroom  the 
wireless  message  flashed,  and  everywhere  it 
found  in  teachers'  hearts  sensitive  instruments 
ready  to  respond.  "God  will  not  have  His  work 
done  by  cowards."  Teachers  began  to  realize, 
that  to  teach  the  glory  of  freedom  to  children 
they  must  themselves  be  free.  They  must  be 
unhampered  in  action.1  and  speech,  self-reliant, 
earnest,   fearless   thinkers. 

A  clubroom  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
was  the  first  memorable  meeting  place.  A  club- 
room  crowded  to  its  doors  on  a  stifling  July 
afternoon;  crowded  by  eager  enthusiastic  teach- 
ers, who  forgot  heat,  forgot  aching  feet,  forgot 
that  six  o'clock  was  dinner  time,  working  each 
for  all  and  all  for  each;  this  was  a  fitting  testi- 
monial that  at  last  the  teachers  had  been  aroused 
— were   awake   and    ready   for   action. 

From  all  corners  of  the  earth  they  had  come 
from  Boston,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Denver,  Port- 
land, Los  Angeles,  arrd  with  one  accord  they 
drew  up  a  constitution  that  has  remained  un- 
challenged. 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  advance 
the  interest  of  the  schools,  to  raise  the  standards 
of  the  profession,  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  fellow- 
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ship,  and  good  will  among  teachers,  to  form  a 
representative  body  to  speak  with  authority  for 
teachers,  and  to  create  in  the  community  at 
large  a  deeper  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fession and  the  importance  of  classroom  work. 

The  membership  has  been  limited  to  grade  and 
high  school  teachers  regularly  and  exclusively 
engaged  in  classroom  work. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  the  first  Presidents, 
Grace  Baldwin,  "our  visions  are  not  a  dream, 
but  a  reality.  We  have  clasped  hands  to  form 
a  living  chain  of  earnest  women  workers." 

The  League,  what  is  it  today?  An  organiza- 
tion that  has  swept  our  country,  spanned  the  At- 
lantic, crossed  the  old  world  to  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Pacific  and  back  through  the  Golden 
Gate  has  encircled  the  world.  It  has  become 
not  national  but  international  in  its  scope. 

Why  does  it  exist?  Because  teachers  feel  the 
need  of  united  organized  effort.  Too  long  have 
the  classroom  teachers  by  their  reticence  and 
timidity  stood  in  the  light  of  the  development  of 
their  own  work. 

What  does  it  hope  to  accomplish? 
Tenure  of   Position. 
A   Living   Wage. 
Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work. 
Democracy  through  Advisory  Councils. 
Exchange  of  Teachers. 
Sabbatical  Year. 
Retirement  Law. 

The  Abolition  of  Secret  Markings  and  Grad- 
ings   of  Teachers. 

Do  you  who  are  newly  organized  or  are  hoping 
to  organize  need  information  along  these  lines? 
Write  to  the  General  Secretary.  She  is  a  clear- 
ing house   for   educational   ideals. 

These  things  that  have  been  accomplished  we 
can  put  down  in  black  and  white.  But  the  spirit 
of  fellowship,  the  new  joy  at  being  reborn  again, 
that  is  something  of  the  soul,  acknowledged  by 
every  member  who  has  entered  the  work  yet 
untangible — indescribable.  This  federation  is  a 
glorious  and  enduring  fact  though  it  seems  but 
yesterday  that  there  assembled  in  Chicago  the 
handful  of  teachers  who  perfected  it. 

To  you  who  are  planning  such  an  organization 
I  would  say,  Your  strength  must  come  from 
within.  You  have  too  long  depended  on  others. 
Do   your   thinking  for  yourselves. 

One  of  our  own  teachers  in  a  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm erclaimed:  "I've  taken  a  new  lease  on 
life!  This  is  the  best  thing  that  has  ever  entered 
my  teaching  life." 

And  a  principal  has  said,  "I  have  found  the 
efficiency  of  my  school  greatly  increased  since 
the  teachers  have  organized.  A  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness and  co-operation  is  everywhere." 

Why  not  uplift  your  community?  Ten  mem- 
bers can  unite,  enter  the  League  and  thus  join 
hands  in  this  great  and  endless  chain. 

Caught  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
nearly  two  years  ago,  a  handful  of  teachers  from 
Berkeley  heard  the  story  of  such  an  association 
from  the  lips  of  Grace  De  Graff,  then  serving 
as  President  of  the  League.  We  determined  to 
get  ten  members  together  and  organize.  Im- 
agine our  surprise  when  in  a  few  months  our 
membership  reached  one  hundred,  which  was 
over  80  per  cent  of  eligible  teachers  from  our 
city.  Having  once  felt  the  possibilities  we  have 
not  only  kept  up  our  work  locally,  but  have  en- 
couraged other  cities  in  the  State  to  organize 
and  have  accepted  leadership  in  committees  of 
the  National  Council.  Today  five  strong  clubs 
are  active  in  the  work — Oakland,  Los  Angeles, 
Alameda,  San  Jose  and  Berkeley.  San  Francisco 
is  still  working  on  plans,  which  we  hope  will 
soon   be    completed. 

Having  once  beeen  brought  together,  the 
teachers  of  our  city  found  many  serious  problems 
confronting  them. 

In  detail,  with  your  permission,  I  will  touch  on 
a  few  of  these. 

*       *       *       * 

One  relic  of  the  past,  the  overcrowded  class- 
room, is  still  with  us.  It  is  as  old  as  the  horn 
book  and  the  sampler.  The  famous  New  Eng- 
land Primer  of  early  colonial  life  is  modern 
compared  with  it.  But,  you  say,  there  is  no 
money! 

My  friends,  there  is  money!  Do  you .  know 
how  public  school  moneys  are  apportioned  two 
and  three  times  each  year?  Why,  at  the  very 
first  apportionment  a  class  of  40  children  brings 
over  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  month.  A 
class  of  55  children  would  bring  to  the  school 
something  like  $275  per  month. 

But  you  are  reminded  of  over  head  expenses! 
Our  commissioners  have  said  that  the  over  head 


expense  of  our  educational  system  in  per  cent  is 
less  than  the  over  head  expense  of  any  other  big 
corporation. 

The  overcrowded  classroom  as  it  exists  today 
is  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  our  educational 
system. 

What  do  we  find? 

Little  children  packed  together  almost  as  close 
as  they  can  sit,  fifty-five  and  even  sixty  in  a 
room  that  breathes  of  vitiated  air,  rooms  without 
one  ray  of  eastern  sunlight,  with  all  life  literally 
cooked  out  of  the  atmosphere.  These  children 
come  from  homes  where  many  different  tongues 
are  spoken,  and  enter  these  new  surroundings 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  find  the  holdover  and 
the  failure  here?  Boys  ten  and  twelve  years  of 
age  are  not  uncommon  in  our  second  and  third 
grades.  And  do  we  fail  in  teaching  citizenship? 
Our  classrooms  become  the  breeding  places  for 
those  ills  which  later  fill  our  juvenile  courts 
and  our  reform  schools.  Yes,  the  overcrowded 
classroom  is  the  most  expensive  department  in 
our  educational  system,  not  measured  even  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

In  despair  Boards  of  Education  have  tried  to 
make  some  reparation.  Admitting  our  failure 
when  it  is  almost  too  late,  they  have  gone  to  a 
vast  expense  in  establishing  opportunity  schools, 
vacation  schools,  night  schools,  the  ungraded 
classes,  probation  courts  and  reform  schools.  But 
these,  however  good,  cannot  hope  to  correct  a 
system  that  is  wrong  in  its  very  foundation. 

And  why  does  the  crowded  classroom  exist 
today?  Because  we  teachers  have  tolerated  it! 
Because  in  our  weakness  we  have  not  banded  to- 
gether and  with  united  forces  thrown  our  full 
weight  and  righteous  strength  against  it.  This 
year  it  remained  for  the  teachers  of  Berkeley 
working  with  the  teachers  of  San  Francisco  to 
interest  certain  legislators  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  bill  was  finally  introduced  in  the  Assembly 
limiting  the  number  of  children  in  a  class  to  40. 
This  brings  me  to  another  point.  We  need 
federation  among  our  own  clubs.  We  should 
be  able  to  keep  a  representative  at  Sacramento 
to  watch  and  work  for  measures  endorsed  by  us. 
The  Los  Angeles  City  Teachers'  Club  assessed 
themselves  $1.00  each  and  sent  a  representative 
to  work  for  them.  Within  the  next  two  years 
we  should  see  that  funds  are  provided  for  similar 
work.  Alone  we  can  do  little  but  united  much 
can  be  accomplished. 

The  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  work  to- 
gether even  in  a  small  way  is  beginning  to  tell. 
By  working  together  we  feel  assured  we  have 
saved  the  Pension  Law,  for  the  next  two  years. 
It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  accomplish,  Miss 
Power,  Miss  Burke  and  Miss  Bray  from  San 
Francisco,  Miss  Vance  from  Los  Angeles,  Miss 
Murray  from  Oakland  and  Miss  Hunt  from  Ala- 
meda can  tell  you  of  the  necessity  of  the  work. 
Within  the  next  two  years  changes  must  be 
made.  We  should  begin  at  once,  'carefully  and 
seriously  to  meet  the  coming  legislation.  Can 
we  not  prove  ourselves  equal  to  the  task?  Why 
should  not  such  necessary  changes  originate  with 
us  and  be  presented  by  us  so  that  the  law  will 
stand  as  a  permanent  thing  unchallenged  and 
unchanged? 

'  We  believe  in  the  Council  of  Education.  We 
believe  it  should  be  a  representative  body  com- 
posed of  members  chosen  from  every  department 
of  our  educational  system. 

Because  we  believe  this  it  becomes  our  duty 
to  do  our  part  toward  placing  elementary  teach- 
ers on  the  council.  We  need  members  not  only 
of  high  scholarship  with  the  best  academic 
training,  but  also  members  who  live  daily  very 
close  to  the  life  of  the  child. 

The  club  in  Berkeley  justified  its  existence  last 
year  when  it  put  Miss  Meyer  on  the  council. 
This  year  we  have  rendered  the  same  great 
service  to  the  children  of  our  State  when  we 
elected  Miss  Darby  of  Oakland  and  Miss  Power 
of   San   Francisco   to   further  the   cause. 

During  the  last  few  years  our  public  schools 
have  been  the  target  of  wild  and  varied  criti- 
cisms. One  hardly  picks  up  a  paper  or  a  maga- 
zine without  finding  headlines  and  captions  read- 
ing, "What  is  the  Matter  with  the  Public 
Schools?"  It  is  only  once  in  a  long  time,  a  very 
long  time,  one  finds  a  real  loyal  defense  with 
constructive  criticisms  offered.  A  body  of  work- 
ers from  the  Berkeley  organization  has  resolved 
to  meet  the  situation  in  two  ways. 

We  have  what  is  known  as  the  platform  com- 
mittee.    On  this  committee  are  women  who  have 


pledged  themselves  to  stand  ready  to  go  at  call 
and  speak  on  educational  problems  touching  the 
life  of  the  child  and  the  work  of  the  school. 
These  speakers  have  appeared  before  mothers' 
clubs,  civic  organizations  and  various  commit- 
tees. In  all  cases  we  feel  that  direct  good  has 
come  to  the  department  in  this  way,  and  in 
some  cases  real  prejudices  have  been  overcome. 
The  public  at  large  has  long  enjoyed  a  little 
joke  of  its  own  at  our  expense,  that  the  world  is 
made  up  of  males,  females  and  teachers.  To 
them,  no  doubt,  a  teacher  is  in  a  class  peculiar 
to  its  own.  With  the  awakening  of  the  class- 
room teacher  to  her  responsibilities  and  espe- 
cially in  those  States  where  suffrage  has  been 
granted,  the  so-called  teacher  has  won  for  her- 
self the  distinction  of  being  a  lady,  and  a  leader, 
a  professional  business  woman,  a  first-class  citi- 
zen and  a  voter  not  easily  manipulated. 

Through  the  press  committee  the  question  of 
"What  is  the  matter  with  the  Public  Schools" 
is  beginning  to  be  answered.  Articles  are  ap- 
pearing from  time  to  time  and  magazines  are 
soliciting  material  from  us. 

I  believe  our  Normal  schools  should  offer  such 
courses  that  the  girls  graduating  there  can  have 
an  insight  into  what  the  future  will  demand  of 
them  in  professional  leadership.  They  should 
receive  some  training  in  public  speaking  and  be 
equal  to  the  demands  for  social  service. 

Universities,  colleges  anl  Normal  schools  have 
long  since  felt  the  benefit  of  Sabbatical  Year. 

Enthusiastic  reports  from  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Brookline  and  other  cities  of  the  East  show  that 
Boards  of  Education  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  a  few  dollars  spent  in  the  repair  and  upkeep 
in  the  teaching  body  bring  the  greatest  possible 
return  to  the  child  on  the  investment. 

I  have  touched  at  some  length  a  few  of  the 
practical  problems  on  which  the  Berkeley  grade 
teachers  have  been  working,  hoping  that  a  sug- 
gestion here  and  there  may  prove  a  help  to  the 
members  of  clubs  just  recently  organized. 

The  subjects  of  Exchange  of  Teachers  and 
Advisory  Councils  are  important. 

As  an  organization  we  have  not  touched  the 
question  of  salaries  as  other  important  profes- 
sional matters  have  filled  our  time.  However, 
during  the  last  month  or  two  we  have  begun 
an  investigation.  One  thing  we  have  quite 
definitely  decided,  that  we  are  opposed  to  any 
increase  placed  on  a  percentage  basis.  We  be- 
lieve that  already  the  difference  between  the 
salaries  of  classroom  teachers  and  principals  is 
great  enough.  One  other  thing  is  certain,  our 
teachers  are  of  one  mind  that  no  increase 
should  be  asked  either  by  principals  or  teachers 
that  will  result  in  crowding  up  the  classroom 
and  crippling  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

If  we  must  remember  that  we  are  the  educa- 
tors of  the  American  citizen,  the  thinker  of  the 
working  classes,  then  the  best  becomes  none 
too  good  for  the  elementary  schools. 

It  has  been  most  unfortunate  indeed  that  as 
soon  as  a  teacher  has  proved  her  fitness  for  her 
work  her  reward  is  a  promotion  which  removes 
her  from  contact  with  the  children.  Those  for 
whom  our  school  system  is  created  are  deprived 
of  its  best  fruits  because  the  salary  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  distance  from  the  child.  "Back  to 
the  Child"  must  be  our  slogan. 

Section  1687  of  the  Political  Code  is  the  rock, 
the  educational  foundation  stone  for  elementary 
schools.  It  has  done  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  to  keep  good  teachers  in  the  lower  grades 
and  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  same,  all  along 
the  line.  When  teachers  themselves  understand 
the  full  meaning  of  the  laws  under  which  they 
live  ,they  will  see  that  hasty  tampering  and 
unwise  legislative  meddling  upsets  the  work  of 
years. 

As  a  closer  bond  for  strength  and  harmony 
we  need  a  federation  of  the  cities  of  the  bay  sec- 
tion. We  need  each  other  as  we  have  never 
needed  each  other  before.  May  today  stand  as 
a  red  letter  day  in  our  calendar,  marking  the 
birth  of  a  new  zeal  toward  mutual  helpfulness. 
*        *        * 

"For  there  are  moments  in  life,  when  the  heart  is 

so   full   of  emotion 
That  if  by  chance  it  be  shaken,  or  into  its  depths 

like   a   pebble 
Drops   some   careless  word,   it  overflows,  and   its 

secret, 
Spilt    on    the    ground    like    water,    can    never    be 

gathered  together." 

— Henry   Wadsworth   Longfellow. 
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Thou   must   be   true    thyself 

If    thou    the    truth    wouldst    teach; 

They  soul  must  overflow  if  thou 
Another  soul  would  reach; 

If  needs  the  overflowing  heart 
To   give   the   lips   full   speech. 

II 

Think  truly  and  thy  thought 
Shall  the  world's  famine  feed; 

Speak  truly  and  thy  word 
Shall    be    a    fruitful    seed; 

Live  truly  and  they  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed. 


Before  the  League  of  Classroom  Teachers 
was  formed  in  Chicago,  July,  1912,  the  tre- 
mendous force  of  700,000  elementary  teach- 
ers in  the  United  States  had  no  representa- 
tive organization.  Up  to  that  time  the 
classroom  teachers  were  either  trying  to 
solve  their  problems  singly  and  alone,  or 
were  submissively  accepting  "the  god  of 
things  as  they  are."  The  organization  then 
effected  is  destined  to  mean  much  not  only 
to  the  teachers  of  the  country,  but  to  the 
schools  as  well.  The  intimate  and  expert 
knowledge  of  school  conditions  which  the 
teacher  possesses  must  be  made  available  to 
correct  school  evils.  Others  see  the  problem 
from  a  theoretic  standpoint,  but  teachers 
know  the  practical  side  as  no  one  else  can. 
Classroom  teachers  early  became  experts  in 
their  capacity  for  obeying  orders  and  doing 
drudgery, — "hard,  uncomplimented  work ;" 
but  they  were  slow  to  realize  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  schools  are  peculiarly  their  own, 
and  that  they  alone  can  solve  them ;  they 
were  slow  to  protest  against  the  flaws  in 
the  school  system  because  uncertainty  of 
tenure,  and  meager  salaries  kept  them  in 
that  state  of  mental  unrest  and  worry 
which  makes  cowards  of  us  all ;  "they  were 
slow  to  see  that  if  conditions  were  ever  to 
be  remolded  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire" 
they  must  organize  and  act  together.  The 
time  was  ripe  for  concerted  action  that 
memorable  July,  1912,  and  the  conviction 
that  had  been  fermenting  in  the  minds  of 
the  clearest  thinkers  all  ovsr  the  land  then 
took  form  and  occupied  space.  And  be- 
cause the  conviction  was  strong  in  the 
heart  of  these  teachers  that  a  better  condi- 
tion for  schools  could  be — must  be — 
brought  about,  the  League  of  Class  teach- 
ers was  formed.  It  came  into  existence  be- 
cause the  teachers  were  certain  that  only 
by  united  efforts  could  they  bring  about 
conditions  that  would  insure  the  best  and 
highest  results  in  education. 

And  so  with  the  confidence  and  strength 
of  union,  with  aims  and  purposes  entirely 
constructive,  with  bright  hopes,  brave  be- 
liefs, and  a  will  for  the  best,  the  class  teach- 
ers have  gone  about  "their  fathers'  busi- 
ness" with  "heads  erect  and  unafraid." 

The  organization  of  the  class-room  teach- 
er is  a  great  and  enduring  fact.  The  move- 
ment is  spreading  rapidly  to  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  especially  strong 
in  those  States  that  lead  in  education.  Cali- 
fornia has  eight  of  such  organiaztions,  Los 
Angeles,  Berkeley,  Oakland,  Alameda,  San 
Francisco,  San  Jose,  Long  Beach  and  Pasa- 
dena. 


(By  Selina  Buraton 


The  organization  hopes  to  secure  Tenure 
of  Position,  Sabbatical  Year,  Exchange  of 
Teachers,  A  Living  Wage,  Equal  Pay  for 
Equal  Work,  Democracy  Through  Advisory- 
Councils,  Pensions,  Relief  from  Over- 
crowded Class-Rooms,  and  the  Over- 
crowded Curriculum.  "Come  over  into 
Macedonia  and  help  us." 

SELINA  BURSTON. 


SABBATICAL  YEAR 
Lilian  Talbert 

There  is  nothing  new  or  startling  in  the 
term  "Sabbatical  Year."  Universities,  col- 
leges, and  normal  schools  have  long  left  the 
benefit  of  it. 

The  new  phase  of  the  question  is  in  its 
relation  to  the  Public  schools,  and  it  is  this 
which  we  commend  to  your  most  thought- 
ful consideration. 

Do  you  believe  it  possible  for  a  teacher 
to  remain  continuously  in  the  classroom  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  maintain 
that  same  breadth  of  vision,  the  same  fresh- 
ness of  thought,  the  same  clearness  of 
statement  which  she  would  bring  to  the 
work  if,  once  in  seven,  or  even  once  in  ten 
years  she  could  take  time  to  look  about  her 
and  consider  the  classroom  problem  in  the 
broader  light  of  study  and  travel?  Would 
she  not  secure  for  herself  a  certain  poise 
of  nerve  and  body  which  would  increase 
her  efficiency  and  permit  her  to  carry  on 
with  joy  and  enthusiasm  the  important  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  teacher? 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  before  we 
ask  Boards  of  Education  to  take  up  a  move- 
ment as  important  as  this,  we  of  the  teach- 
ing body  must  see  clearly  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue,  not  only  to  ourselves, 
but  to  the  department  we  serve.  We  should 
also  be  able  to  suggest  some  means  by 
•which  the  financial  situation  could  be  met. 

The  teacher's  opportunity  after  she  en- 
ters the  profession  is  not  large  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  true  that  in  these 
days  of  specialization  when  a  classroom 
teacher,  above  all  others,  is  a  true  special- 
ist, a  specialist,  not  of  one  subject,  but  of 
many  very  definite  subjects,  one  of  the 
gravest  dangers  is  that,  year  after  year, 
within  her  four  walls,  she  will  lose  the 
wider  vision,  lose  the  originality  and  the 
enthusiasm  that  marks  the  true  teacher. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  double  profes- 
sional burden  of  keeping  a  keen,  intelligent 
grip  on  the  broader  educational  problems 
that  affect  indirectly  the  boy  or  girl  in 
her  care.  It  takes  a  struggle  little  short  of 
heroic  to  meet  this.  Many  teachers  have 
risen  to  face  the  demand  by  taking  exten- 
sion lectures  or  correspondence  work, — and 
if  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  near  a  uni- 
versity, as  we  are,  one  may  still  keep  to  the 
ideals. 

But  after  all,  this  is  but  a  sort  of  hand- 
to-mouth  educational  opportunity  not  to  be 
recommended.  Those  who  have  taken  such 
work,  while  appreciating  its  value,  realize 
to  the  fullest  its  limitations  and  are  the 
first  to  recommend  a  year  for  travel  or 
study. 

And  here  another  difficulty   presents   it- 


self. While  Boards  of  Education  are  gener- 
ous in  granting  a  leave  of  absence,  many 
teachers  have  responsibilities  that  cannot 
be  shifted  even  for  a  year.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  man  with  a  family  to 
support  or  the  woman  forced  to  meet  a 
man's  responsibility  on  a  woman's  salary. 

And  so  the  real  study,  so  much  needed 
to  keep  the  department  up  to  its  greatest 
efficiency,  wuld  be  limited  to  those  who 
have  an  income,  or  to  those  few  who  have 
no  home  responsibilities.  The  practical 
problem,  then,  would  be  for  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation to  devise  some  means  by  which 
teacher,  supervisor,  and  principal,  could  be 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  on  full  or  half 
pay. 

Several  cities  in  the  United  States  have 
worked  out  most  successfully  such  a  plan. 
The  cost  is  divided  between  the  teacher 
and  the  city,  and  wherever  it  has  been 
tried,  both  the  teacher  and  the  department 
are  most  enthusiastic  as  to  its  success. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  lack  of  public 
opinion  on  this  question  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  idea  has  never  been  put  to  the 
Boards  of  Education  on  a  basis  of  economy 
in  business  management  by  those  who  need 
it  most.  With  the  awakening  of  the  class- 
room teacher  in  the  high  school  and  the 
elementary  grades  to  the  possibilities  and 
opportunities  of  her  profession,  a  change 
is  taking  place.  Teachers  are  asking  for 
the  privilege  of  Sabbatical  year;  superin- 
tendents, wherever  it  has  been  tried,  be- 
lieve in  it,  and  Boards  of  Education  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  a  few  dollars  spent  in 
the  repair  and  upkeep  of  its  teaching  body 
bring  the  greatest  possible  return  on  the 
investment. 

In  response  to  inquiry  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington  has  sent  us  a  list 
of  cities  granting  Sabbatical  year.  Personal 
letters  were  then  sent  to  those  cities,  and, 
in  every  instance,  the  superintendent  most 
heartily  endorses  the  plan. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  city  to  adopt  such  a  plan,  as  far 
back  as  1896.  At  that  time  a  teacher  who 
wished  to  study  abroad  suggested  that  the 
city  pay  his  salary  and  allow  him  to  hire 
a  substitute.  This  was  agreed  upon  and 
the  Cambridge  plan  was  inaugurated :  "Any 
teacher  who  has  served  the  city  for  ten 
years  may,  on  recommendation  of  the  su- 
perintendent and  vote  of  the  Board,  have 
leave  of  absence  for  one  year  for  purposes 
of  study  and  travel,  and  may  receive  one- 
third  of  his  salary,  provided  the  amount,  in 
no  case,  shall  exceed  five  hundred  dollars. 
Such  teacher  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  an  agreement  in 
writing  binding  the  teacher  to  serve  in  the 
public  schools  of  Cambridge  for  one  year 
after  the  expiration  of  such  leave  of  ab- 
sence, or  to  refund  the  amount  of  salary  re- 
ceived under  the  rule,  unless  it  be  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  Board." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  superintendent,  adds, 
"This  salary  is  paid  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  salaries." 
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One  of  the  very  first  acts  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Stratton  D.  Brooks  as  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  Boston  in  1906  was 
to  inaugurate  the  Sabbatical  year.  The  re- 
port reads : 

"Among  the  items  of  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  opportunity  for  personal  and 
professional  improvement  among  teachers, 
the  Board  has  established  a  system  of  leave 
of  absence  on  half  pay  for  purposes  of  study 
and  travel.  By  this  plan  any  teacher  who 
has  served  seven  years  may  be  given  a 
year's  leave  of  absence,  that  may,  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  be  devoted 
to  improvement  by  study  and  travel.  The 
teacher  will  be  under  obligation  to  make 
such  reports  as  the  superintendent  may  re- 
quire, and  to  remain  in  the  servitude  of 
the  city  for  three  years  after  the  leave 
expires.  It  is  hoped  that  many  teachers 
will  avail  themselves  of  this  liberal  plan 
and  that  the  inspirational  effect  upon  the 
schools  will  be  highly  beneficial." 

Boston  also  provides  that  a  teacher  may 
have  a  year  of  rest  after  twenty  years  of 
service. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  also  grants  Sabbatical 
leave.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  discuss  at 
some  length  the  advantages  of  this  plan 
with  a  teacher  who  had  enjoyed  a  year 
in  study  and  travel.  She  was  most  enthusi- 
astic over  the  plan  and  recommends  it 
highly  to  other  cities. 

The  letter  from  Newton,   Massachusetts, 
follows : 
"My  Dear  Miss  Talbert: 

"In  reply  to  your  enquiry  I  will  say  that 
our  rules  provide  for  a  Sabbatical  Year,  the 
time  to  be  spent  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet 
the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  During  that  time  the  teacher  is 
on  half  pay.  The  time  is  supposed  to  be 
devoted  to  study  or  travel  under  certain 
conditions.  This  does  not  continue  more 
than  one  year  at  a  time,  and  sometimes 
a  half  year  is  allowed  at  the  request  of 
a  teacher.  The  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the 
regular  fund  for  teachers'  salaries,  and  of 
course  adds  just  so  much  more  to  the  ex- 
pense of  our  schools,  except  that  in  some 
cases  a  substitute  teacher  is  appointed  at 
less  than  the  salary  of  the  regular  teacher. 
"Very  truly  yours, 

"U.  G.  Wheeler  (Supt.)." 
Assistant  Superintendent  Joseph  P. 
O'Hern  writes  from  Rochester,  New  York, 
as  follows : —  "The  Sabbatical  Year  was 
started  in  the  Rochester  public  schools  in 
1908.  I  am  enclosing  a  statement  regarding 
the  Sabbatical  Year.  My  impression  is  that 
there  are  cities  in  New  York  States  that 
grant  a  leave  of  absence,  but  no  other  city, 
other  than  Rochester,  grants  a  Sabbatical 
Year  on  half  pay." 

In  1908  the  Board  of  Education  ruled 
that  any  teacher  or  principal  who  shall 
have  served  the  city  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  for  seven  years,  may,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  be 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  travel  or  study. 
The  essential  conditions  for  such  privilege 
are,  that  definite  reports  shall  be  made  to 
the  superintendent  during  the  absence  of 
the  teacher;  there  shall  be  a  refund  of  such 
part  of  the  salary  paid  during  the  leave 
of  absence  as  any  unexpired  portion  bears 
to  the  three-year  period.  Such  leave  may 
not  be  taken  oftener  than  once  in  eight 
consecutive  years.  The  salary  paid  during 
such  leave  shall  in  no  case  exceed  one  thou- 


sand dollars.  The  number  allowed  such 
leave  during  any  school  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen.  From  the  candidates  who  ap- 
ply, selection  is  made  according  to  length 
of  service,  distribution  according  to  schools 
and  kinds   of  service. 

Under  this  rule,  leaves  of  absence  have 
been  granted  as  follows : 

Principals    3 

High  school  teachers 17 

Grade   teachers    47 

Kindergartens    1 

Special  teachers  5 

73 
No  response  to  our  letter  came  from  New 
Rochelle,  but  a  magazine  clipping  states 
that  no  requests  for  Sabbatical  Year  have 
been  refused,  and  that  several  teachers  have 
been  benefited  by  the  privilege. 

After  due  consideration  your  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  Sabbatical  Year  could 
be  made  possible  by  granting  a  teacher  a 
leave  of  absence  on  half  pay.  With  the 
other  half  of  the  annual  salary  a  substitute 
could  be  employed  on  probation.  If  her 
work  for  the  year  proved  satisfactory  she 
could  be  given  a  regular  position  at  the  end 
of  the  year  or  when  vacancies  occur.  This 
plan  would  give  the  superintendent  an  op- 
portunity to  try  out  a  new  teacher  before 
election,  and  would  be  more  permanent 
and  advantageous  to  the  teacher,  than  sub- 
stituting on  call. 

Before  closing,  let  me  present  the  follow- 
ing clipping  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Teachers'  Club  : 

"A  Boston  teacher  has  recently  paid  a' 
visit  to  the  club  rooms.  She  is  enjoying 
her  first  Sabbatical  Year  and  being  much 
benefited  by  the  experience. 

"She  will  return  to  her  work  with  a  so 
much  wider  outlook,  a  so  much  broader 
conception  of  this  country  of  ours  that 
her  value  as  a  teacher  will  be  wonderfully 
increased.  She  will  return  not  only  greatly 
refreshed  and  inspired,  but  with  a  new  feel- 
ing for  the  dignity  of  her  profession,  and 
with  an  ability  and  a  desire  to  participate 
more  intelligently  in  the  management  of 
school  systems  and  the  legislation  which 
governs  schools  and  directly  effects  the 
welfare  of  the  teaching  body.  She  will  go 
back  a  still  more  loyal  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton faculty  and  anxious  to  give  "good 
measure  and  running  over"  to  the  far-see- 
ing School  Board  which  has  made  it  possi- 
ble to  give  to  teachers  a  broader  survey 
of  their  work." 

A  teacher  of  Boston  presents  the  follow- 
ing testimonial,  which  speaks  for  itself: 

"  'My  Sabbatical  Year !  I  was  entitled 
to  that  a  year  ago !'  This  was  my  exclama- 
tion when  my  shoulders  were  bending  un- 
der the  weight  of  care  and  responsibility, 
and  I  saw  more  and  more  clearly  those  ter- 
rible ruts  leading  to  the  narrowness  which 
is  so  often  attributed  to  elementary  teach- 
ers. 

"Mr.  Road  Commissioner,  what  causes 
the  ruts  in  your  road?  How  do  you  avoid 
or  remove  them?  Mr.  Committeeman,  why 
do  your  teachers  get  into  ruts?  Why  are 
they  narrow?  Have  you  considered  the 
almost  inevitable  result  of  placing  under 
their  instruction  from  forty  to  fifty  pupils, 


Opportunities  for  School  Men  and 
Women  to  Own  Their  Own  Busi- 
ness and  Work  for  Themselves. 

The  California  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association,  consisting  of  the  expert 
court  reporters,  in  convention  assem- 
bled at  Los  Angeles  in  July,  1916, 
adopted  a  resolution  advising  the  pub- 
lic school  authorities  of  California,  in 
the  interest  of  their  shorthand  stu- 
dents, to  use  in  their  shorthand  de- 
partment some  shorthand  text-book 
based  upon  Pitmanic  principles,  if 
they  desired  the  best  results. 

This  advice  means  that  in  their  ex- 
pert opinion  all  so-called  light-line 
shorthand  systems  are  inferior  and  in- 
adequate for  first-class  service  and 
should  not  be  used  in  the  public 
schools.  That  none  but  Pitmanic  sys- 
tems should  be  used. 

GALLAGHER-MARSH  SHORT- 
HAND SYSTEM  is  a  California  pro- 
duction and  is  recommended  by  the 
expert  shorthand  reporters  of  Cali- 
fornia as  the  most  highly  improved 
Pitmanic  system  in  existence.  Its 
representatives  are  ready  to  write 
against  the  world. 

How  To  Establish  Your  Own 
Private  School  : 

Attend  GALLAGHER-M  A  R  S  H 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE  for  six 
months,  learn  shorthand,  typing  and 
bookkeeping,  procure  a  certifiate  from 
G.  M.  B.  C.  to  teach  its  shorthand 
system  and  the  other  commercial  sub- 
jects and  then  open  a  branch  of  G.  M. 
B.  C.  wherever  you  please  in  Cali- 
fornia, save  and  except  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  and  establish  an  inde- 
pendent private  school  of  your  own. 
The  use  of  the  college  name  will  be 
granted  free  of  expense,  the  only  con- 
dition being  that  you  employ  the 

GALLAGHER-MARSH     SHORT- 
HAND SYSTEM 

When  you  consider  the  fact  that 
you  would  be  permitted  to  use  our 
advertising  matter,  together  with  the 
recommendation  from  the  experts,  and 
have  our  assistance  in  placing  your 
graduates  in  positions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  vicinity,  you  must  be  im- 
pressed with  the  splendid  advantages 
you  would  enjoy  from  such  an  under- 
taking; the  degree  of  your  success 
would  only  be  limited  by  the  popula- 
tion of  the  territory  to  draw  from  and 
your  executive  ability.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  within  two 
years'  time,  should  you  possess  the 
necessary  executive  and  pedagogic 
ability,  your  income  would  exceed  by 
far  the  salary  of  any  high  school  prin- 
cipal in  the  State  of  California.  This 
proposition  leaves  no  room  for  failure 
and  should  command  your  earnest  at- 
tention. Why  work  for  anybody  else 
when  you  can  work  for  yourself? 

If  interested  call  at  or  write  to 
G.  M.  B.  C,  corner  Van  Ness  Ave. 
and  Turk  St.,  and  Mr.  Robt.  F.  Gal- 
lagher will  explain  all  particulars  to 
you. 

This  is  your  opportunity.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  it  NOW. 
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then  confining  them  within  the  four  walls 
of  a  schoolroom  for  twenty-five,  thirty,  or 
more  rears  without  interruption? 

"When  the  elementary  schools  provide  the 
highest  instruction  that  four-fifths  of  our 
pupils  receive,  is  it  not  important  that  the 
teachers  keep  alive  and  awake  to  the 
needs  of  this  most  complex  modern  life 
which  their  pupils  must  enter  upon  leaving 
the  classroom?    How  are  they  to  do  this? 

"My  request  was  granted  and  I  was  al- 
lowed" this  year  for  study  and  travel.  Can 
you  realize  what  this  means  in  increased 
efficiency?  I  left  my  schoolroom  thinking 
of  what  it  would  mean  to  me!  I  now  real- 
ize more  and  more  what  it  must  mean  to 
the  pupils  who  will  come  under  my  instruc- 
tion the  remainder  of  my  teaching  life. 

"What  more  profitable  investment  can 
a  city  make  than  the  allowance  of  a  Sab- 
batical Year  to  its  teachers?" 

Recommendation  on  Sabbatical  Year: 

Whereas,  Various  reports  from  cities 
granting  Sabbatical  Year  indicate  an  in- 
creased efficiency  to  educational  depart- 
ments through  its  adoption, 

And,  whereas,  The  Berkeley  Teachers' 
Association  feels  confident  that  such  a 
measure  would  result  in  a  marked  pro- 
fessional benefit  to  teachers,  supervisors 
and  principals,  and  in  a  permanent  good  to 
the  children  of  the  city  and  to  the  whole 
department, 

And  whereas,  It  has  been  found  that 
such  a  measure  is  possible  with  little  or  no 
added   expense   to  the   community, 

Now,  therefore,  we  of  the  Berkeley 
Teachers'  Association  respectfully  ask  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Berkeley  Schools  to 
give  the  subject  of  the  Sabbatical  Year  its 
most  careful  consideration  in  order  that 
such  a  measure  may  become  effective  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 


Overcrowded  Classroom 

In  introducing  the  discussion  of  the 
crowded  classroom,  I  will  preface  my  re- 
marks with  this  fact:  "We  are  coming  to 
see  more  and  more  that  the  most  important 
educational  work  in  the  world  is  that  of . 
the  elementary  school."  Here  is  where  we 
need  expert  service  in  teaching,  and  where 
teachers  should  be  given  every  opportunity 
lor  improvement — not  so  much  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  individual  as  for  the  protection 
of  the  child. 

In  any  educational  endeavor,  destructive 
criticism  is  worse  than  useless,  unless  there 
is  offered  some  constructive  suggestion. 
I 'ingress  is  not  possible,  unless  that  which 
is  desirable  is  substituted  for  that  which 
is  undesirable. 

These  questions  arise  on  the  subject: 
First:  Are  our  classrooms  on.  the  whole 
overcrowded?  Second:  Why  should  there 
be  a  limit  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  a 
schoolroom?  Third:  What  should  the  limit 
be?  Fourth:  What  practical  plan  can  we 
as  teachers  offer  to  the  public  and  Boards 
of  Education,  as  a  solution  of  this  vital 
problem  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question:  "Are  our 
classrooms  on  the  whole  overcrowded?" 
we  all  answer,  "Yes."  A  well-equipped 
teacher  does  not  worry  in  the  least  about 
the  formal  discipline  in  handling  a  large 
class  of  forty  or  fifty  children.  But  she 
is  constantly  regretting  that  her  boys  and 
girls  are  not  given  more  individual  help  in 
their  various  subjects.     If  there  were  fewer 


children  in  the  class,  each  pupil  would  have 
a  greater  opportunity. 

When  a  conscientious  teacher  argues 
thus  with  herself,  it  proves  that  an  over- 
crowded condition  exists. 

Why  should  there  be  a  number  limit? 
The  public  is  criticising  the  inefficiency  of 
our  grammar  school  graduates.  It  says 
these  boys  and  girls,  after  being  eight  years 
in  school,  can't  discuss  an  every-day  sub- 
ject and  express  themselves  clearly.  A 
father  finds  his  son  unable  to  figure  cor- 
rectly a  simple  business  problem.  .1  con- 
tend that  this  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  overcrowded  classroom. 

Let  us-  consider  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects  in  our  curriculum — an  English 
period  in  a  seventh  or  eighth  grade.  In  a 
class  of  forty  pupils,  each  child  can  talk 
or  recite  scarcely  more  than  seven  minutes 
during  the  entire  week.  It  is  about  the 
same  all  along  the  line  of  subjects.  Fewer 
pupils  to  a  classroom  will  remedy  this  in 
every   subject. 

What  should  the  limit  be?  Mr.  O.  M. 
Plummer,  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Portland,  Oregon,  in  an  address  at 
the  N.  E.  A.,  1915,  stated  that  heads  of 
large  industries  are  always  on  the  outlook 
for  new  ideas  and  for  new  machinery.  Let 
a  better  way  of  doing  a  certain  thing  be 
reported  in. any  part  of  the  world;  immedi- 
ately the  old  method  is  discarded  and  the 
new  adopted.  The  handling  of  school  af- 
fairs should  be  along  the  same  lines.  Mr. 
Plummer  is  very  certain  that  it  is  safer  to 
have  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  pupils  in  a 


classroom,  and  that  the  crowded  classroom 
should  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

What  practical  plan  can  be  offered  as  a 
solution  to  this  vital  problem?  Superin- 
tendents, Boards  of  Education,  and  the  pub- 
lic will  agree  that  more  efficient  work  can 
be  done  in  the  small  classroom.  But  if 
the  number  of  pupils  were  limited  to  thirty 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  would 
be  necessary. 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  in  California  is 
thirty-five  dollars  per  year.  If  children  were 
entered  into  the  first  grade  at  full  seven 
years,  instead  of  five  years  nine  months  or 
six  years,  and  carried  through  the  school  in 
classes  of  not  more  than  thirty  pupils,  these 
children  could  do  the  work  of  eight  grades 
in  six  years — thus  saving  the  State  the  cost 
of  two  full  years  per  pupil.  The  end  of  our 
public  school  system  should  be  that  the 
child  may  get  the  largest  learning  in  the 
least  time. 

*       *       * 

The  League  of  Teachers'  Association  of 
Oakland  is  a  very  active  body.  It  enrolls  a 
membership  of  nearly  five  hundred  teach- 
ers, who  are  awake  to  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  club  organization.  During  the 
past  year  our  activities  have  been  many. 
The  social  side  included  a  banquet  at  Hotel 
Oakland  to  the  teaching  body  of  the  city 
and  the  Board  of  Education;  a  luncheon  at 
Key  Route  Inn  to  the  California  Federation 
of  School  Women's  Clubs,  and  a  "jinks", 
in  which  the  women  teachers  only  of  the 
department  took  part.  The  Teachers'  In- 
terest Committee  prepared  data  and  peti- 
tioned the   Board  of   Education  for  an  in- 


Western  Books  by  Western  Authors 

The    Harr   Wagner   Publishing   Co.   has   purchased   the   Publications   of  the  Whitaker  &   Ray- 
Wiggin    Company. 

We  make  a  specialty  in  the  manufacture,  publishing,   and   promoting   the   sale   of  books   by 
Western   Authors. 

In   selecting  books   for  your  library,  home   or  school  include  books  from  the  following  excel- 
lent list: 


LIBRARY  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Joaquin   Miller's   Poems — 7   volumes. 

Volume  One — Introduction   and    Autobiography 

Volume  Two — Songs   of  the    Sierras 

Volume  Three — Songs    of    the    Sunlands 

Volume  Four — Songs   of   Italy   and    Others 

Volume  Five — Songs   of   the   American    Seas 

Volume  Six — Poetic  Plays 

Volume  Seven — The    Building   of   the    City    Beautiful 

Price  Net 

Bear    Edition — each     $  1.25 

Joaquin     Miller's     Poems — Collector's    Autographed 

Edition    (six   volumes)    60.00 

The    Danites    by    Joaquin    Miller — flexible    reading 

edition      50 

Forty-Nine    by    Joaquin     Miller  —  flexible    reading 

edition      50 

Realizable    Ideals   by   Theodore    Roosevelt 1.25 

The    Care    and    Culture    of    Men    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      1.25 

The    Story    of    Matka    by    David    Starr    Jordan — 

Library     edition      

School    edition    

Knowing    Real    Men   by    David    Starr    Jordan 

The   Practical   Education   by   David   Starr   Jordan.. 

The   Saving  of  Time  by   David    Starr  Jordan 

The    Woman    and    the    University    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      

The    Scholar    in    the    Community    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      

The    Panama    Canal   by   Duncan   E.    McKinlay — 

Paper    binding     

A    Political    Primer   for   the   New   Voter   by    Bessie 

Beatty — Library    edition    

At   the   Shrine  of    Song  by   Herbert   Bashford 1.25 

At   the    Shrine    of    Song  —  Collector's    Autographed 

edition 5.00 

The  Health  Index  of  Children  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bryant 

Hoag      80 

West    Coast   Shells   by    Josiah    Keep    2.00 

Polly   of   the   Midway-Sunset  by   Janie   C.    Michaels     1.25 
Lure  of  the  Desert  by  Madg"e   Morris  Wagner; 

two    editions $1.25  and     1.50 


_     .  Price  Net 

Design  and  Construction  by  Arthur  H.  Chamber- 
lain   and    Nelbert    Murphy — Advanced    Book.. 

The  Geography  of  California  by  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Fairbanks 

School  Buildings  by  Walter  H.  Parker,  A.  "A". 
I.     A 

Poems  for  Memorizing,  selected  and  graded  by  Dr. 
E.  P.  Cubberley  and  compiled  by  Alice  Rose 
Power — Cloth    binding    1.00 


.35 
.80 


1.00 


1.00 
.75 
.35 
.35 
.35 

.35 

.35 
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Board    binding 

Paper    binding    

Pupils'    Supplementary  Edition,   parts    1    &    2.. 

A   Political   Primer   by   Bessie    Beatty,    introduction 

by  Hon.  William  Kent — Supplementary  Edition 

Aids  to  Literature  Series 

Number  One — The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  With  Text  by  J.  W.  Graham 

Number  Two — Lady  of  the  Lake,  Evangeline,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Snowbound  and  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal  by  J.   W.   Graham    

Number  Three — Evangeline  (with  Text).  With 
notes  and  suggestions  for  study  by  Arthur  L. 
Hamilton     

Number  Four — Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Schools. 
A  Study  of  "Ivanhoe"  and  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake,"    by    Frank    J.    Browne 

Number  Five  —  Whittier  in  the  Schools.  Snow- 
bound, The  Barefoot  Boy,  Among  the  Hills, 
The  Huskers  and  the  Corn  Song  (with  Text) 
by   Arthur    L.    Hamilton    

Civil   Government    Simplified   by  J.   J.    Duval 

The  Theory  of   Music   by  J.   H.    Elwood 

Sanitary  Survey  for  Schools  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bryant 
Hoag      

Health  Grading  of  the  School  Child  by  Dr.   Ernest 

Bryant   Hoag — per   1000  post  paid 

Per   100  post  paid    

Health  Leaflet  ( Number  One) — The  Results  in 
Nose,    Throat   and   Ear  Troubles.      Per    100 

Health  Leaflet  ( Number  Two) — The  Results  of 
Defective    Eyesight.      Per    100    post   paid 

Hart's    History    Aids     

Pacific    History    Stories   by   Harr   Wagner — 

Library    Edition 

School   Edition 

Send  for  Special  Catalogue. 


.60 
.35 
.10 


.25 
.25 


.25 
.25 
.20 


12.00 
1.25 


1.25 
3.00 


1.25 
1.00 
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crease  in  salary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
high  cost  of  living.  An  increase  of  five 
dollars  per  month  has  been  granted. 

We  have  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
work  of  the  Civic  Center  League  and  of  the 
Federated  Mothers'  Club.  The  Red  Cross 
work  is  well  started  and  a  number  of  cir- 
cles have  given  time  to  the  making  of  the 
necessary  articles  for  the  hospital  unit  be- 
ing equipped  here  in  Oakland.  Legislative 
questions  have  been  studied  and  active  in- 
terest was  taken  in  the  work  at  Sacra- 
mento during  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. These  represent  only  the  larger  in- 
terests of  the  past  year,  and  were  most 
successfully  carried  out  by  the  retiring 
president,  Miss  Rose  E.  Beaty. 

SUE  L.  FRATES. 

The  Grade  Teachers'  Association  of  Ala- 
meda, which  was  organized  March  sixth, 
is  an  offshoot  of  the  School  Woman's  Club- 
Its  one  purpose  of  organization  was  affilia- 
tion with  the  League  of  Teachers.  Its  one 
aim  will  be  to  carry  on  such  work,  under- 
taken by  the  league,  as  does  not  come 
within  the  field  of  the  School  Woman's 
Club. 

Although,  as  yet,  too  young  to  boast  of 
much  accomplished,  it  stands  ready  and 
waiting  to  do  its  share  in  the  working  out 
of  the  problems  of  the  future ;  problems 
which  must  be  met  and  solved  if  we  are  a 
profession  that  is  dignified  and  a  working 
body  that  is  free,  contented  and  progress- 
ive. 

REPORT     OF     THE     LOS     ANGELES 

CITY    TEACHERS'    CLUB    ON 

THE  INCREASED  COST 

OF  LIVING 

At  this  time,  when  all  eyes  throughout 
the  land  are  turned  on  the  soaring  prices  of 
the  necessities  of  life,  it  is  well  to  look  into 
conditions  affecting  so  vitally  the  great 
body  of  teachers. 

In  a  recent  Eastern  periodical,  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  since  1914  prosperity 
had  been  added  to  the  laboring  man  and 
the  capitalist,  but  only  embarassment  to 
the  middle  professional  and  salaried 
classes,  who,  normally  prosperous,  must 
now  meet  abnormal  prices.  As  teachers 
belong  to  this  latter  class,  this  Committee 
was  appointed  to  find  out  some  of  the  ef- 
fects of  these  changed  economic  conditions. 

The  first  step  was  to  send  out  to  the 
teachers  of  Los  Angeles  the  following 
questionnaire : 

Has  the  purchasing  power  of  your  dollar 
decreased  since  1913? 

Answer  the  following  questions  and  help 
us  find  out: 

1.  What  increase  have  you  had  in  board 
or  cost  of  food?     Ans.       %. 

2.  How  much  increase  has  there  been 
in  your  house  or  room  rent?    Ans.       %. 

3.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  fuel, 
and  how  much?     Ans.       %. 

4.  State  your  increase  in  the  cost  of 
clothing,  giving  an  average.     Ans.       %. 

5.  What  increase  have  you  had  in  the 
care  of  clothing,  washing  and  cleaning? 
Ans.       %. 

6.  How  much  more  are  your  taxes? 
Ans.       %. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
your  customary  periodicals?     Ans.       %. 


8.  State  any  increase  in  other  neces- 
sities  of  life.     Ans.       %. 

It  was  deemed  best  to  confine  the  inves- 
tigation to  local  prices  and  the  statistics 
herein  given  have  been  taken  from  three 
sources : 

1.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
for  Los  Angeles  City  in  1915. 

2.  Prices  quoted  by  the  merchants  of 
Los  Angeles,  April,  1917. 

3.  Per  cent  of  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  from  1913  to  1917  obtained  from  the 
answers   to  the  above  questionnaire. 

From  the  first  two  sources  it  was  found 
that  the  average  increase  in  13  articles  of 
food  from  1915-1917  was  38%. 

In  12  articles  of  clothing  from  1915-1917 
was  387c. 

The  average  increase  from  1913-1917 
compiled  from  the  questionnaire  was  as 
follows : 

Food  increased  45%. 

Clothing  increased  41.5%. 

The  total  average  increase  for  food,  shel- 
ter, clothing,  fuel,  cleaning,  taxes,  periodi- 
cals and  sundries  was  31.5%. 

This  means  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  has  declined  to  68.43  cents.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  effect  of  this 
decrease   on   present   salaries. 

Table  showing  decrease  in  salaries  owing 
to  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar: 


Increase  in 

salaries 

Purchasing 

to    restore 

Salaries 

power 

former 

Per    cent 

since 

in 

purchasing 

increase 

1913. 

1917. 

power. 

necessary 

$    768 

584 

1010 

816 

620 

1074 

864 

657 

1137 

912 

693 

1200 

960 

722 

1263 

31.57 

1008 

766 

1326 

1056 

803 

1390 

1104 

839 

1453 

1152 

876 

1516 

1200 

912 

1579 

For  the  sake  of  condensing  this  report, 
the  Committee  has  used  the  salary  sched- 
ule of  the  Grade  Teachers  only,  but  the 
decrease  in  any  salary  can  readily  be  esti- 
mated from  this  table. 

SARAH  W.  LYON,  Chairman. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  RURAL 
SCHOOLS  —  County  Superintendents  and  Institute  In- 
structors, are  you  planning  work  in  agriculture  for  your 
summer  institute?  We  can  help  you.  Ask  for  our  new 
catalog  on  Charts — Slides — and  Lecture  Books  on  agri- 
culture and  related  subjects.  Educational  Dept.,  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  of  N.  J.,  Harvester  Bldg., 
Chicago. 


Chicago  Normal  School 
of  Physical  Education 

For    Women 

Summer    Session    June    22    to    July    27,    1917 

Theoretical      and      Practical      Courses     for     Public 
School     and    Playground    work,     including    Aesthetic 
and    Folk    Dancing.      Swedish    and    German    Gymnas- 
tics   and    Games.      Elementary    and    Advanced    work. 
Summer    Camp    in    Michigan    during    the    month    of 
June   and   from   August    17   to    September    14.    Season 
and    weekly    rates. 
OrvisHal.l—  Two       Year       Normal 

Mam    Dorm  "''■•'■  Course  opens   in  Septem- 

ber.      Registration    Sept. 
20   to   24. 

■  For  Catalogue  Address 

Mrs.   Rob(.  L.   Parsons,  Dir. 

430    S.    Wabash   Ave., 

Chicago,    111. 


"Winning'  Declamations,  and  How  to 
Speak  Them,"  by  Edwin  Du  Bois  Shurter. 
The  selections  in  this  book  are  so  interest- 
ing as  to  dispose  one  to  recommend  it  to 
a  friend  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  reading. 
I  believe  students  of  public  speaking  will 
derive  pleasure  and  knowledge  of  their 
art  from  its  study.  Altho  some  of  the 
selections  are  familiar,  the  majority  of 
them  are  new,  some  having  never  before 
appeared  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  book 
is  not  intended  for  the  dramatic  reader  or 
entertainer,  but  I  believe  many  of  the  se- 
lections could  be  profitably  used  by  them. 
I  say  this  because  many  of  our  school  elo- 
cutionists and  entertainers  seem  in  partic- 
ular need  of  finding  something  new.  In 
their  list  of  winning  declamations  there  are 
so  many  hackneyed  selections  of  bombastic 
spoutings  and  pathetic  drivelings  as  to 
make  one  disgusted,  and  anxious  to  ren- 
der help  by  recommending  them  to  some- 
thing good.  The  book  also  contains  an 
introductory  treatise  on  delivery  covering 
the  essential  matters  pertaining  to  tech- 
nique of  oral  expression  and  public  speak- 
ing. There  are  also  suggestions  as  to  in- 
terpretation and  delivery  that  will  be  of 
value  to  student  and  teacher.  The  work 
is  divided  into  parts — first,  The  Interme- 
diate and  Grammar  Grades ;  second,  The 
High  School  and  College.  Lloyd  Adams 
Noble,  31   West  18th  St.,  New  York. 


Back  East 
Excursions 


SALE  DATES: 

June  1,  2,  11,  12,  16,  17,  26,  27,  30. 
July  1,  2,  16,  17,  24,  25,  31. 
August  1,  14,  15,  28,  29. 
September  4,  5. 

SOME  FARES 

(Direct  Routes) 

Denver,   Pueblo    $  62.50 

Omaha,  Kansas  City   67.50 

Dallas,  Houston,  San  Antonio.     70.00 
New  Orleans,   Memphis, 

St.    Louis    77.50 

Chicago     80.00 

Minneapolis,   St.   Paul    84.45 

Washington,  D.  C,  Baltimore.    116.00 

New    York,    Philadelphia 118.20 

Boston     120.20 

Proportionately    low    fares    to    many 

other  points. 
Going   Limit — 15   days;   Return   Limit 
— 3  mos.   from  date   of  sale   (but  not 
later  than  Oct.  31). 
STOPOVERS:   Going— east   of   Calif, 
state  line;  Returning — at  all  points. 

See   Agents. 

Southern  Pacific 

Write  for  folder  on  the  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 


THERE    IS 

JOY  IN  THE  PENMANSHIP  CLASS 

when  the  Palmer  Method  of  Writing  is  taught  by  a  teacher 
who  has  qualified  under  our  personal  direction,  through  our 
CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE.  Teachers  taught  quickly 
how  to  lead  their  pupils  progressively  step  by  step  from 
slow  finger  movement  handwriting,  and  cramped,  unhealth- 
ful  posture,  to  a  style  of  penmanship  embodying  legibility, 
rapidity,  ease,  and  endurance,  with  the  accompanying  hy- 
gienic position.  There  have  been  no  failures  when  the 
Palmer    Method    Plan   has   been    followed    with   fidelity. 

Complete  course  only  ten  dollars;  three  months,  five 
dollars. 

Training  free  to  teachers  whose  pupils  have  been  pro- 
vided    with     our     penmanship     manuals. 

Write     today     for    complete     information. 

THE    A.    N.    PALMER    COMPANY 
30   Irving   Place  New  York,    N.    Y. 
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NATURALIZATION     EXERCISES     AT 
THE  PORTLAND  N.   E.  A. 

One  hundred  candidates  for  citizenship 
in  the  United  States  will  publicly  renounce 
all  foreign  sovereignty  and  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Government  on  Thurs- 
day evening  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation convention  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
July  7-14.  This  impressive  ceremony,  the 
first  of  its  kind  ever  included  in  an  N.  E. 
A.  general  program,  will  compose  the  eve- 
ning sessions  of  both  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  and  the  Second  Annual 
Citizenship  convention  of  the  United 
States    Bureau    of    Naturalization. 

When  Superintendent  L.  R.  Alderman 
of  Portland  suggested  the  naturalization 
class  as  a  feature  of  the  program  on  the 
training  of  foreigners,  President  Aley  de- 
clared it  would  prove  a  feature  that  would 
"put  Portland  on  the  map."  The  program 
will  consist  of  the  regular  final  hearings 
on  the  petitions  for  naturalization  of  the 
candidates.  A  circuit  judge  for  Multnomah 
county  will  preside.  Court  will  be  opened 
regularly.  The  procedure  will  be  the  same 
as  if  held  in  the  court  house. 

"This  program  will  give  visiting  teachers 
a  correct  idea  of  just  what  the  naturaliza- 
tion work  is,"  said  Superintendent  Alder- 
man. "The  work  of  training  foreigners  for 
citizenship  is  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  American  teacher.  Yet  few 
teachers  who  do  this  training  have  the  op- 
portunity to  see  the  final"  ceremonies  of 
the  courts."  Richard  K.  Campbell,  com- 
missioner of  naturalization  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  is  sending  out 
notices  to  examiners  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  requesting  them  to  urge 
school  authorities  and  other  public  offi- 
cials concerned,  to  attend  the  citizenship 
convention  and   the  meeting  of  the   N.   E. 

A,  devoted  to  the  wider  use  of  the  school 
house. 

*       *       * 

The  Sierra  Summer  School  convened  in 
its  third  session  at  Lake  Huntington  June 
!?■  and  will  continue  to  August  3.  Instruc- 
tion   is    given    by    President    McLane,    W. 

B.  (livens.  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session, 
and  oilier  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Fresno  Institution.  Courses  include  Physi- 
cal Education,  .Music,  Primary  Methods, 
riome  Economics,  Industrial  Education, 
Grammar  School  Subjects,  Special  Lectures 
on  important  phases  of  Education,  etc.  For 
information  write  the  Dean  of  the  Summer 
School,   State   Normal  School,  Fresno,   Cal. 


The  problem  of  the  ungraded  school  will 
be  a  feature  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore's  course 
on  school  administration  at  the  summer 
session  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

*  *       * 

Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools,  Will 
C.  Wood,  will  give  two  courses  at  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  this  sum- 
mer. 

*  *       # 

In  all  the  activities  connected  with  the 
sale  of  the  Liberty  Bonds  there  is  nothing 
that  stands  out  with  more  emphasis, '  both 
in  effort  and  in  achievement,  than  the  re- 
sponse made  by  the  teachers  of  the  San 
Francisco  School  Department  to  the  coun- 
try's call.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  close 
of  school  was  upon  us,  before  we  actually 
realized  that  the  time  for  subscribing  to 
the  loan  would  terminate  on  the  fifteenth, 
the  active  interest  of  the  teaching  force 
was  aroused  and  brought  into  effect  by 
calls  from  the  Board  of  Education  to  all 
those  who  had  not  yet  notified  their  school 
principals  of  their  intention  to  invest. 

The  city  officials  made  every  opportunity 
possible  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  by  the 
teaching  force,  paying  salaries  as  early  as 
the   thirteenth   of  the  month. 

Determined  that  through  no  want  of 
vigilance  the  San  Francisco  School  Depart- 
ment should  fail  to  register  the  highest  pos- 
sible subscription  for  the  department,  a 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Mr. 
A.  Altman,  Mr.  T.  Rhodes,  Louisa  F.  Bray, 
Margaret  C.  Burke,  Pauline  Hart,  Eliza  D. 
Keith,  Alice  Rose  Power,  Miss  Hall,  Mrs. 
Holden  and  Miss  Fleming,  who  were  on 
duty  for  three  days  in  the  Auditor's  great 
room,  inviting  every  teacher  who  called  for 
her  salary  warrant  either  to  subscribe  for 
the  bonds,  or  to  verify  her  name  and  the 
amount  already  attributed  to  her  on  the 
list  compiled  by  the  Board  of  Education 
of  those  who  had  either  subscribed  through 
their  own  banks  or  who  had  declared  their 
desire  to  purchase  a  bond. 
•  Mr.  Altman,  with  his  unvarying  cour- 
tesy and  efficiency,  acted  as  receiving"  teller 
and  there  were  paid  him  many  compliments 
for  his  professional  air  and  successful  as- 
sumption of  the  banker's  role. 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  teachers 
hastened  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
the  bond  purchase  showed  that  the  School 
Department  was  awake  to  the  great  op- 
portunity of  investing  in  government  bonds, 
while  not  a  few  voiced  the  declaration  "I 
would  willingly  give  all  I  have  invested  to 
the  government  if  it  is  needed.  It  is 
nothing  at  all  to  buy  the  bonds.  That's  an 
investment."  At  12  o'clock  Friday,  nearly 
$110,000  worth  of  bonds  had  been  purchased. 
The  patriotic  import  of  San  Francisco's  over- 
subscription to  the  Liberty  Bonds  cannot  be 
overestimated,  and  the  fact  that  such  an  ex- 
cess of  the  specified  quota  was  subscribed, 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  just  such  a  spirit  as 
was  manifested  by  the  school  teachers  of 
San  Francisco ;  for  the  entire  community, 
in  all  its  organizations,  and,  among  its  indi- 
vidual members,  were  actuated  by  the  same 
noble  determination  to  answer  "Here." 


The  Humboldt  State  Normal  School  will 
hold  its  annual  Summer  Session  at  Areata 
June  25-August  3.  Courses  will  be  offered 
in  Home  Economics,  Manual  Training,  Li- 
brary Training,  Physical  Education,  Litera- 
ture and  Story  Telling,  Oral  Expression, 
Plays  and  Games,  Methods  in  Reading, 
Geography  and  other  subjects  in  Primary 
and  Grammar  Schools,  Psychology  and  So- 
ciology, Music  and  Rural  School  Problems. 
The  conditions  at  Areata  are  ideal  for  a 
Summer  School.  There  are  many  oppor- 
tunities for  excursions  to  nearby  places  of 
interest.  Those  who  have  not  visited  the 
North  Pacific  Coast  will  find  this  trip  de- 
lightful. $245,000  has  just  been  appropri- 
ated for  new  buildings  at  the  Humboldt 
State  Normal.  Write  to  President  N.  B. 
Van  Matre  for  Summer  School  announce- 
ment. 


Announcement  has  been  made  that  at 
the  request  of  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  Claxton,  the  State  Normal 
School  of  San  Diego  would  keep  open  its 
doors  for  the  next  two  years  without  a  va- 
cation period.  The  ordinary  courses  for 
teachers  will  be  given  as  usual,  but  in  ad- 
dition many  extra  courses  adapted  to  war- 
time needs  will  be  given.  Agriculture,  food 
economy  and  such  subjects  will  be  special- 
ized. 

*       #       * 

Public  school  teachers  in  Pasadena  are 
hard  hit  by  a  shortage  of  school  funds.  By 
force  of  necessity  nine  competent  instruc- 
tors have  been  dropped  from  the  payroll 
for  next  year  and  no  salaries  are  to  be  paid  ( 
any  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  city  the 
coming  week,  which  is  the  last  week  of  the 
present  school  year. 

Because  of  a  distressing  lack  of  funds  the 
Board  of  Education  recently  voted  to  close 
school  one  week  earlier  than  usual,  but  the 
teachers  volunteered  to  give  their  services 
for  the  week  free.  The  matter  was  taken 
up  by  the  principal  of  each  school  and 
without  exception  each  group  of  instructors 
voted  to  donate  their  services  for  the  week. 
The  financial  pinch  is  felt  by  338  principals 
and  teachers. 

By  dropping  the  nine  teachers  for  next 
year  there  will  be  a  saving  of  $16,000.  A 
number  of  places  made  vacant  by  resigna- 
tions will  not  be  filled,  in  accordance  with 
the  retrenchment  plan.  In  cutting  expenses 
the  positions  of  director  of  drawing,  assist- 
ant supervisor  of  music  and  assistant  super- 
visor of  drawing  were  abolished.  The  posi- 
tion of  supervisor  of  physical  training, 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  A. 
Claude  Braden,  will  not  be  filled. 

"While  frequently  there  has  been  a  short- 
age of  school  funds  in  Pasadena  district  as 
elsewhere,  the  situation  at  this  time  is 
unique,"  Dr.  Jeremiah  M.  Rhodes,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  declared  recently. 
"The  shortage  of  funds  is  due  to  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  funds  received  from  both 
the  county  and  State.  The  county  school 
tax  was  reduced  2  ce+its  this  year  and  for 
some  reason  the  funds  from  the  State  were 
less  than  ordinary.  The  fund  raised  in  the 
district  was  up  to  the  mark  of  last  year." 
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John  H.  Finley,  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion of  New  York  State,  has  gone  to  France 
to  observe  the  methods  by  which  the  forces 
of  the  schools  and  the  pupils  of  that  coun- 
try have  been  utilized  during  the  war.  He 
is  sent  by  the  Regents  of  the  State  and 
has  the  endorsement  in  his  mission  of 
President  Wilson.  He  also  bears  letters 
from  Theodore  Roosevelt,  from  the  French 
Ambassador  and  others  which  will  give 
him  the  highest  official  and  personal  stand- 
ing for  his  investigations.  He  expects  to 
be  absent  some  two  months. 

*  *       * 

This  summer  teachers  from  all  the  West- 
ern States  will  rendezvous  in  great  num- 
bers in  Yosemite  National  Park.  Hun- 
dreds of  vacations  are  already  planned  and 
arranged  for  in  California's  scenic  wonder- 
land. 

The  Desmond  Park  Service  Co.,  United 
States  Government  concessionaire  in  the 
park,  expects  to  take  care  of  2500  teachers 
from  Portland  during  the  period  from  July 
17th  to  25th.  The  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  at  Portland 
will  disperse  on  Saturday  night,  July  14th, 
after  a  week's  session.  The  Desmond  spe- 
cial will  convey  the  excursionists  from 
Portland  to  Yosemite  via  San  Francisco. 
These  excursionists  will  travel  both  by  the 
coastwise  steamers  and  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific. In  the  Park  "N.  E.  A.  Day"  will 
be  observed  with  befitting  ceremonies  in 
honor  of  the  visiting  teachers.  There  will 
be  many  side  trips  arranged  and  a  won- 
derful night  celebration  at  Yosemite  Falls 
Camp.  If  the  proposed  plans  mature,  "N. 
E.  A.  Day"  will  be  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable and  pleasurable  gatherings  of  Amer- 
ican teachers  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
the   Association. 

That  Yosemite  National  Park  is  finally 
coming  into  its  own  is  quite  evident  from 
the  increase  tourist  travel  to  El  Portal 
over  both  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Santa  Fe  this  spring.  For  the  months  of 
April  and  May  the  increase  in  volume  of 
travel  over  any  previous  like  periods  is 
almost  12  per  cent.  Quite  remarkable  in 
face  of  the  unsettled  war  conditions  and 
a  general  depression  in  travel  the  world 
over.  The  wonderful  efficiency  and  sys- 
tematic administration  of  Desmond  Park 
Service  Company  in  the  valley  must  be 
credited  with  this  remarkable  improvement. 

An  interesting  bit  of  news  is  just  to 
hand  in  effect  that  the  palatial  new  Glacier 
Point  Hotel  will  be  open  in  time  for  the 
visiting  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  visit  it  this  coming  July.  From 
the  balconies  the  panorama  of  mountains, 
waterfalls  and  engulfing  canyons  is  beyond 
all  description  and  unsurpassed  by  any  sim- 
ilar scene  the  world  over.  The  new  Gla- 
cier Point  Hotel  is  located  on  the  highest 
hotel  point  in  the  world. 

After  the  close  of  the  Portland  conven- 
tion many  teachers  will  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  then  motor  into  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park. 

*  *       * 

"Strange    is    the    heart    of    man,    with    its    quick 

mysterious  instincts! 
Strange    is   the    life    of   man,    and    fatal    or    fated 

are  moments, 
Whereupon   turn,  as  on  hinges,  the  gates   of  the 

wall   adamantine." 

— H.   W.   Longfellow. 


The     Public    School    Teachers'    Annuity 
and   Retirement   Association   of   San    Fran- 
cisco  held    its    annual    meeting   on    Friday, 
May   18th   in   the   auditorium   of  the  High 
School  of  Commerce. 

The  reports  of  the  treasurer,  Miss  Mabel 
Hall,  and  the  financial  secretary,  Miss  Net- 
tie Stallman,  were  received,  and  the  audit- 
ing committee  having  found  the  books  and 
reports  complete  and  accurate,  were  ac- 
cepted and  ordered  filed. 

Election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing choice :  Mrs.  Marjorie  Stuart,  Pres- 
ident; Miss  Cotrel,  Miss  Burke  and  Mr. 
O'Connor,    Directors. 

Strong  pleas  were  made  for  a  member- 
ship embracing  the  whole  department.  The 
amendments  suggested  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  were  discussed.  Means  of 
tightening  up  the  law  and  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  those  contributing  to  the  Re- 
tirement Salary  Fund  were  considered. 

The  last  affair  given  by  the  Kate  Ken- 
nedy School  Women's  Club  was  a  lunch- 
eon at  Hale's  Pompeian  Court,  May  19th. 
More  than  eighty  members  and  guests  en- 
joyed a  delicious  lunch  and  a  wonderfully 
fine  program.  Among  those  who  contrib- 
uted to  the  day's  pleasure  were :  Dr.  Au- 
relia  Henry  Reinhardt  on  "Early  California 
Writers";  Mrs.  Ella  Sterling  Mighells  in 
poems  by  Ina  Coolbrith ;  Fred  Emerson 
Brooks  in  his  own  poems,  and  Miss  Jose- 
phine Bryan  in  appropriate  recitations.  The 
season's  wildflowers  formed  the  table  dec- 
orations. The  president  of  the  club,  Miss 
E.  E.  Kelly,  as  toastmistress,  and  the  dif- 
ferent committees  assisting  her  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  afternoon's  success. 


THE  EDWARDS  INKS 

If  you  want  a  superior  quality  of  ink,  use  the 
inks  of  the  H.  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company, 
San  Francisco.  Their  "Superior  Black,"  "Blue 
Black,"  Carmine,  Combined  Writing  and  Copy- 
ing, Crimson,  Extra  Copying,  Mucilage,  Library 
Paste,  are  superior  in  quality,  satisfactory  in 
action  and  lasting  in  effect.  Patronize  home 
manufacture.  Buy  goods  made  in  California. 
Be  an  active  supporting  member  of  the  Home 
Industry  League.  Buy  the  Edwards  Inks  and 
library  supplies. 


The  Ideal  School  Women's  Club  held  its 
last  meeting  for  the  term  in  the  sunroom 
of  Hotel  Whitcomb,  May  24th.  The  affair 
took  the  form  of  an  afternoon  tea,  and 
matters  of  interest  to  all  teachers  as  well 
as  plans  for  the  ensuing  year  were  dis- 
cussed. The  president,  Miss  Livingston, 
and  an  able  corps  of  officers  have  made  the 
past  year  both  profitable  and  delightful. 
*       *       ^ 

The  Chico  State  Normal  will  open  its 
second  summer  session  on  June  4th. 

A   SIGNIFICANT   CAREER 

The  career  of  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Shaffer, 
who  has  recently  been  elected  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  report  his 
speeches  on  his  speech-making  tour  in  be- 
half of  the  Liberty  Loan,  is  an  eloquent 
testimonial  to  the  value  of  shorthand  in 
winning  success. 

Mr.  Shaffer  learned  Gregg  Shorthand  at 
the  East  Boston  High  School,  under  the 
instruction  of  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Fitzgerald, 
and  his  work  was  of  so  high  a  quality 
that  immediately  upon  graduation  he  re- 
ceived a  Civil  Service  appointment  at 
Washington. 

Mr.  Shaffer,  who  is  just  past  twenty-one, 
is  the  holder  of  the  most  accurate  record 
ever  made  in  a  shorthand  contest  at  a 
speed  beyond  175  words  a  minute.  Natur- 
ally, such  conspicuous  excellence  attracted 
the  attention  of  men  higher  up,  and  Mr. 
Shaffer  was  called  by  President  Wilson 
last  fall  to  alternate  with  Mr.  Swem  in  re- 
porting his  late  campaign  addresses.  It 
was  the  record  he  made  in  this  position 
that  was  responsible  for  his  being  chosen 
by  Secretary  McAdoo. 


FOR  SALE! 


California  Military  Academy,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  A  board- 
ing and  day  school  for  boys  from  6  to  15.  Established 
eleven  years.  Large  attendance.  New  buildings,  large 
campus,    fine    equipment.       Ideal    location. 

Address    Proprietor,     4001    W.     16th    St. 


HOTELS,    RESORTS,    TRAVEL 


VACATIONS,  $1 
TO  $5  A  DAY 


D     £     5     M     O     N     D 

PERFECT        SERVICE 


HOTELS,  CAMPS, 
SIERRA  LODGES 

Transportation 


YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK 

EL  CAPITAN  CAMP  (American  Plan),  $2.75  per  day;  $17.50  per  week. 
YOSEMITE  FALLS  CAMP  (American  Plan),  $4.00  per  day;  $25  week. 
SENTINEL  HOTEL   (American  Plan),  $4.00  per  day;  $25  per  week. 
NEW  GLACIER  POINT   HOTEL   (American  Plan),  $4.00  per  day;  $25  per 

week. 
HIGH  SIERRA  LODGES  (American  Plan),  $4.00  per  day;  $25  per  week. 

Full  Camping  Equipment  for  Rent  and  Supplies  for  Sale  at  Rates  Reducing  Cost  of  Vaca- 
tion to  $1  a  Day. 

Desmond  Park  Service  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Los  Angeles  Office— 323  W.  Seventh  St. 
(Represented  by  B.  H.  Dyas  Co.,  Phones:   Sunset  Main  588,  Home  60888) 
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Book  Notes 


By  Eliza  Keith 

THE  PRACTICAL  COOKBOOK 
This  book  presents  in  a  simple  form 
a  large  number  of  tested,  and,  what  is  in- 
finitely more  to  the  point  in  these  days  of 
the  high  cost  of  living,  economical  recipes, 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  their 
relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole 
question  of  well-balanced  meals.  What  ap- 
peals particularly  to  me  is  the  tabulation 
of  recipes  each  tinder  the  general  subject 
of  its  kind,  as  "Cookies,"  for  instance,  under 
which  general  head  are  arranged  all  the 
varied  kinds  of  .flat  cakes,  the  quantity  of 
ingredients  for  each,  so  that  at  a  glance 
the  cook  can  determine  which  requires  the 
least  quantity  of  sugar  or  butter,  or  com- 
pute the  cost.  In  other  words,  a  quick  com- 
parison is  possible,  and  what  that  means 
to  a  busy  housewife  accustomed  to  turn 
page  after  page  to  find  the  different  recipes 
for  cookies  or  snaps,  and  to  carry  in  her 
head  the  relative  measures  of  each,  this 
arrangement  cannot  but  be  acceptable.  In 
addition  to  the  recipes  provided,  the  book 
sets  forth  a  practical  way  of  classifying, 
selecting  and  combining  foods  and  appends 
a  number  of  well-planned  menus,  which 
combine  in  proper  proportions  the  neces- 
sary  food   elements. 

The  Practical  Cookbook  is  published  by 
Ginn  &  Co.,  costs  but  72  cents,  and,  as 
stated  by  Margaret  W.  Howard,  the  author, 
it  has  gown  out  of  many  years  of  classroom 
work,  the  bulletins  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  being  one  of  the 
sources  most  freely  consulted. 

HOW  TO  LEARN  EASILY 

This  is  a  book  for  students,  teachers  and 
parents,  by  George  Van  Ness  Dearborn, 
and  is  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  at 
$1.00.  It  is  an  exposition  of  effort-saving 
and  time-saving  methods  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  "Those  students  will  heed  it 
most,"  says  the  author,  "who  realize  to  the 
effective  degree  that  the  saving  principles 
of  economics  should  underlie  every  rational 
endeavor,  allowing  neither  time  nor  energy 
nor  other  of  the  riches  of  our  precious 
passing  youth  to  be  wasted."  As  a  pre- 
liminary statement,  the  author  advances 
the  idea  that  "  in  order  to  study  effectively 
the  student  must  have  a  real  interest  in 
that  which  he  wishes  to  study."  How  many 
of  us  will  agree  with  the  writer  when  we 
recall  how  easy  it  is  to  keep  a  class  inter- 
ested and  attentive  under  the  spell  of  a 
teacher  who  has  learned  to  be  a  good  talker, 
and  how  soon  the  interest  evaporates  when 
the  pupils  are  asked  to  study  for  them- 
selves. Dr.  Dearborn's  book  is  full  of  in- 
spiration for  all. 

WORKMANSHIP  IN  WORDS 

Here  is  another  book,  also  published  by 
Little,  I'.nnvii  &  Co.,  at  $1.00,  that  will 
delight  the  student,  or  the  literary  worker. 
The  aulhiir,  James  P.  Kelley,  certainly 
states  a  self-evident  fact  when  he  declares 
that  "slip-shod  writing  is  the.  sin  of  the 
age."  The  book  in  the  flyleaf  bears  a  quo- 
tation fn  nil  Charles  W.  Eliot  which  in  it- 
self is  an  announcement  of  what  the  book 
has  set  out  to  accomplish.  Here  is  the 
quotation  : 


Supplementary  Books  for  the  Grades 

Recommended  by  Many  California  Courses  of  Study 


ARITHMETIC 
Watson  and  White 

Elementary,  for  3-4-5  grades 40c 

Complete,  for  6-7-8  grades 68c 

Walsh-Suzzallo 

Fundamental    Processes 40c 

Practical   Applications .-... .68c 

Lewis'  Farm  Business  Arith 48c 

Brookman's    Family   Expense   Ac- 
count  40c 

LANGUAGE  and  GRAMMAR 
Manly-Bailey  Lessons  in  English 

Book  One,  for  3-4-5-6  grades 48c 

Book  Two,  for  7-8  grades 64c 

SPELLING 

Richards's  Spellers 

Primary   (Phonic   Method) 28c 

Grammar 32c 

Benson's  English  Derivatives 48c 

HISTORY— 

Bourne  and  Benton's  Histories 
Introductory     European     Back- 
ground   64c 

U.  S.  History $1,12 

Embodies    course    recommended    by 
Committee  of  Eight. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Winslow's  Geography  Readers 

I  The  Earth  and  its  People 60c 

II  The  United  States 60c 

III  Our  American  Neighbors 60c 

IV  Europe  60c 

V  Distant   Countries 60c 

READING 

Gordon  Readers 

First     (36c),     Second     (36c),    Third 
(44c),   Fourth,  (55c),   Fifth    (60c). 
Haliburton  Readers 

First     (36c),    Second     (40c),    Third 
(44c),   Fourth   (56c),   Fifth    (64c). 
Davis-Julian  Readers 

Sea  Brownie,  Part  I    (44c),  Part  II 
(48c). 

Evenings     with     Grandma,     Part    I 

(48c),  Part  II  (52c). 
Evenings     with     Grandpa,     Part     I 

(52c),  Part  II  (60c). 
Days  with  Uncle  Jack,  Part  I  C64c), 

Part  II  (72c). 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

565  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

G.  H.  Chilcote,  Manager  Charles  F.  Scott 


"I  recognize  but  one  mental  acquisition 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  a 
lady  or  a  gentleman — namely,  an  accurate 
and  refined  use  of  the  mother  tongue." 

Many  of  the  standard  authors  quoted, 
criticized  and  analyzed  in  this  book,  will 
squirm  with  chagrin  and  well  they  may. 

A   SCHOOLMASTER   OF  THE   GREAT 
CITY 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  teacher  with  a 
vision,  a  man  of  the  common  people,  him- 
self the  child  of  an  Italian  immigrant,  who 
entered  our  public  schools  and  who  has 
given  us  the  record  of  his  experiences,  ob- 
servations and  conclusions,  both  as  pupil, 
and  later  as  a  teacher  in  these  same 
schools.  Well  has  he  been  called  "a  teacher 
with  a  vision."  .  What  he  writes  touches 
the  heart.  As  teachers,  we  all  will  admit 
the  justice  of  his  criticisms,  and  would  be 
glad  to  use  his  arguments  in  our  own 
plea  for  smaller  classes  and  for  closer, 
more  intimate  relations  with  our  pupils,  and 
more  time  for  individual  work  with  each 
member  of  our  class.  But  as  long  as  the 
schools  have  to  struggle,  first  to  get  any 
money,  and  then  to  work  with  what 
money  they  are  able  to  secure,  the  vision 
of  Angelo  Patri,  the  author,  will  be  but  air- 
castles  or  day  dreams  for  the  most  of  us. 
Patri  sees  the  public  school  as  a  great  in- 
stitution, where  a  thousand  and  one  diverse 
natures  may  be  so  trained  that  each  will 
reach  its  fullest  development.  The  book 
is  declared  to  be  significant  as  indicating 
a  forward  step  in  the  progress  of  educa- 
tional methods  in  this  country.  Published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
$1.25. 


"Home  Labor-Saving  Devices,"  by  Rhea 
Clark  Scott.  To  clear  away  the  drudgery 
of  the  kitchen,  the  laundry,  and  the  dining- 
room  ;  to  make  less  fatiguing  the  scrub- 
bing, chicken  raising,  and  butter  making, 
are  the  purposes  of  this  volume.  It  is  an 
appeal  and  a  help  to  put  the  household  on 
the  same  basis  of  efficiency  as  is  found  on 
the  modern  farm  or  in  the  business  office. 
The  articles  for  construction  are  intensely 
practical  and  may  be  readily  made  in  any 
home  at  a  nominal  cost.  Many  of  them, 
indeed,  are  made  out  of  dry-goods  boxes, 
others  out  of  easily  obtainable  metal  and 
timber.  It  is  a  book  not  only  for  the  wom- 
an -who  does  all  her  own  work,  but  also 
for  the  one  who  has  servants.  The  de- 
vices for  construction  are  described  and  il- 
lustrated. Price  $1  net;  8vo.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company. 

"A  Llistory  of  Elementary  Mathematics 
with  Hints  on  Methods  of  Teaching,"  by 
Florian  Cajori.  This  book  should  be  of 
interest  to  teachers  and  students  of  mathe- 
matics, if  it  is  not  known  to  them  already. 
It  traces  the  growth  of  mathematics  from 
the  early  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Hindus,  Ro- 
mans and  Babylonians,  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  also  deals  with  modern  ques- 
tions concerning  the  "study  of  mathematics 
and  new  methods  of  teaching.  This  is  the 
book's  second  edition.  Price  $1.75.  Mac- 
millan  Company. 
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FORASINGLEFEE'YOUJOINALLOFFICES 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE 

Steinway  Hall  Flat  Iron  Bldg.  MOnsev  Bld*g. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.  CHATTANOOGA.TENN. 

UG.Toust  Olo'g  Temple  Court 


KANSAS   CITY,  MO. 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  BLD'G. 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Chamber  Of  Commerce  BLOG. 


THE  SCHOOL  NEWS.  A  journal  of  practical 
value  to  every  teacher.  Issued  monthly.  Sample 
copy  only  10  cents.  One  Year,  One  Dollar.  PAT- 
RONIZE OUR  GREAT  EXCHANGE  DEPART- 
MENT. Sell  or  exchange  your  books,  etc. ;  get  a 
position;  sell  service;  anything.  Costs  only  2  cents 
per  word  for  your  advertising.  Address: 
THE  SCHOOL  NEWS 
New   Egypt,    N.   J. 


REGISTER  IN  THE 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agency 

43,000   Positions   Filled   at   Salaries 

Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

IN   THE   WORLD 

— California  Offices — 

BERKELEY  -  -  2161    Shattuck   Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES       -       533  Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

— Other  Offices — 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integrity  and 
ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 


DR.  CHARLES  W.  DECKER 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

Rooms  308,   309,  310,  Third  Floor 
Phelan    Building 
Telephone   Kearny   1630  San  Francisco,    Cal. 


MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

Agents  for 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s 
School  Wall  Maps  and  Globes 

New  School  Series  Wall  Maps 

Universal  Series  Wall  Maps 

Goode  Wall  Maps 

Blackboard   Series  Outline  Wall  Maps 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 

565-571  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


SPENGEMANN  &  SUHR 

Importers  and   Manufacturers  of 

FINE  FURS 

FURS    OF   ALL   DESCRIPTIONS    REMODELED, 

REPAIRED    AND    REDYED 

Furs    Kept    in    Storage    at    Reasonable    Rates 

ROOMS    202,    203,   205   -   25    STOCKTON    STREET 

(Upstairs) 
Phone  Kearny  2572  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


John  McCallan 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Residence,    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter,    Douglas    2260 


THR  MOTIOGRAPH 

MOVING    PICTURE    MACHINE 

Safest    and    Best    for    Educational    Work 

"Absolutely   Flickerless"  "No    Eye    Strain*' 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory    Branch 

EDWARD    H.    KEMP,    Mgr. 

833    MARKET    STREET        -        SAN    FRANCISCO 


Osteopathy 


Residence,    Fillmore  2175  Office,    Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero    St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 


46   KEARNY   ST. 

Office  Hours 

Other    Hours    by    Appointment 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
11  a.  m.  to  6  p. 


HYGIEIA  DUSTLESS 

95%    PURE   PRECIPITATED    CHALK 


Samples   Free  to   Teachers 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

The  American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY,  O.     -     WALTHAM,  MASS. 

WHITAKER,    RAY-WIGGIN    CO.,    Agents 
San    Francisco 


Established  1889  Phone  Mission  2796 

GOLDEN  WEST  CLOTHING  RENOVATORY 

LADIES'  AND   CHILDREN'S   GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND  DYED 

A   Weekly   Service  for  the   Pressing  of   Gentlemen's   Suits,   $1.50   a   Month 

Work  Called  For  and  Delivered — Special  Attention  to 

Out-of-Town  Orders 

807  VALENCIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HAVF  Healthy,  Strong,  %$&ISS?ll*X2£S 
nHf  L  Beautiful  Eyes  SSSJSS&SE.ISSJ: 

Medicine.    Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 

guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Relief  for  Eyes  that  Need 
are.  Try  itii.  your  Eyes  and  In  Baby's  Eyes— No  Smarting — 
Just  Bye  Comfort,  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist—accept  no 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Eye  Free. 
MURINE    EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,   Chicago,   111. 


DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

HOSPITAL  FOR  ANIMALS 

1818  MARKET  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Market  2670 — Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


IRVIN   S.    PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  0.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors   for   The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

Manufacturing    Opticians,    Eye    Glasses,    Spectacles, 

Etc. — Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and 

Warranted 

210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


Phone    Sutter    6533 


ABBOTT  LETTER  CO. 


Multigraphing 
Mimeographing 


Addressing 
Folding,  Etc. 


242    BALBOA     BUILDING 
2nd    and    Market    Sts.,    San    Francisco 

Special   Terms    to    School   Teachers 


BLAKE  STUDIOS 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

SAN  FRANCISCO      -      OAKLAND 

Noted  For : 

SMART  POSES 
LATEST  STYLES 
POPULAR  PRICES 

Phone  Douglas  4752 


ORDER    NOW 

FOR    FAMILY    GARDEN 

—SPECIAL— 

$3.00 
2.50 

(Extra    Strong   2    year) 

..      .50 

San  Franciscco  Seed  Co. 

257    MARKET    STREET 

ARTISTIC    PORTRAITURE 

BOUSSUM 

Photographer 

Special    Rates    Given    on    All    School    Work 

San    Francisco— 25    KEARNY    ST.— Tel.    Sutter   2547 

Sacramento— 1021     K     ST. — Tel.     2852-J 

Fresno— 1142    J    ST.— Tel.    1749 
Stockton  San  Jose 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Turner   &    Dahnken    Circuit 

SAN    FRANCISCO    MOTION    PICTURE 

PALACE 

EDDY  STREET  NEAR  POWELL 

San   Francisco 
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ISAAC    PITMAN    LEADS 

REPORT  OF   THE 

STATE  REGENTS' 
Stenography    Test 

80-100  WORDS  PER  MINUTE 
Held  in  New  York  High  School  of  Commerce,  January  24,  1917 


Regular  Isaac  Pitman  pupils  had  received  320  periods  of  instruction. 
Regular   Gregg   pupils   had    received   400  periods  of  instruction. 

SUMMARY                                                                                     Pitman  Gregg 

Number  taking    examination     21  38 

Number  receiving  60%   or   over    18  17 

Number  receiving    under    60% 3  21 

Per  cent,  of  each   group   receiving  60%   or   over 86  45 

Per  cent,  of  regular  pupils   receiving  60%   or  over 79  ,35 

COMPLETE   RESULTS   SENT   UPON   REQUEST 

Write  for  information  about  our  free  correspondence   course    for   teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  West  Forty-fifth  Street  New  York 

Publishers   of   "Course   in    Isaac   Pitman    Shorthand,"    $1.50;    "Practical    Course   in   Touch   Typewriting,"    85c; 
"Style    Book   of    Business    English,"    90c ;    adopted    by    the    New    York    Board    of    Education. 


Bring  Your  Children  to  Us 
When  in  Doubt  About  Their  Eyes 

THE  EXAMINATION  IS  FREE 
If   glasses   are   not   needed   we   will   hon- 
estly tell  you  so.     If  they  are,  we  fit  them 
carefully  at  a   moderate   price. 

Eyeglasses   from   $1.00   up. 

See    our    Optician. 

The  Best  Fountain  Pen  is  a 
"THAT  MAN  PITTS"  SPECIAL 

for  $1.50     Guaranteed. 

Other   Pens  $2.50   Up. 


THAT  MAN  PITTS 

San  Francisco 
771    Market   Street,   1556   Fillmore   Street 


KEEN  CAMP 

Among  the  pines  and  oaks  of  the  San 
Jacinto  Mountains,  on  the  famous  H.  J. 
Ranch  of  8,000  acres;  elevation,  5,000 
feet. 

Pavilion,  tennis  court,  saddle  horses, 
good  fishing,  hunting,  and  trapping. 
Fine  meals. 

For  literature,   address 

ANITA   L.   WALKER 
Riverside  Co.,  Cal.      KEEN  CAMP,  P.  O. 


BANK  OF  ITALY 


CAPITAL   PAID   UP   -  $3,000,000.00 

ASSETS      -      -      -      -    $40,000,000.00 

Official  Depository  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  School   System. 

20,120  School  Children  Have  Bank 
Accounts  With   Us. 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on  Northern  Electric  Ry. 
Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving-  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 
and  4:40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion   Rates  for  Week-end  Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


School  Supplies 

vSchool       Books,       Maps,       Globes 

Atlases 

School    Furniture 

Send  us  your  list  for  estimate.     New  Catalog  just  issued;  send 

for  your  copy 

C.    F.    WEBER  &  CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

San  Francisco  Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

365-367  MARKET  STREET    100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.  LOS  ANGELES 

Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    STREET,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.   MALEY  CALVIN   ESTERLY 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School   Officials   can   always   secure   competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire  or   phone  at  our  expense,  if  mail  is  too   slow. 

Teachers  without   positions   or   seeking  change   should  enroll. 
Established   1888  by  C.  C.   Boynton.     Longest,  largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517   BROCKMAN   BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones— Broadway  1919;  Home  A-1840.  Kerny  5959 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association ;  Lewis 
B.  Avery,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  S.  P.  Robbins, 
President,   Chico,   Cal.;   Mrs.   Minnie  O'Neil,  Secretary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  H.  Boren, 
Lindsay,    President;    E'.    W.    Lindsay,    Fresno,    Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  Grace 
Stanley,  President,  San  Bernardino;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Miss 
Anna  Keefe,  President,  Oakland,  Cal.;  Miss  Cora  Hampel, 
Secretary,    Oakland,    Cal. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools ;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  T.  S. 
Montgomery,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George 
W.   Stone. 


THE   MEANING  OF  OUR  FLAG 

If  one  asks  me  the  meaning  of  our  flag-, 
I  say  to  him :  It  means  just  what  Concord 
and  Lexington  meant,  what  Bunker  Hill 
meant.  It  means  the  whole  glorious  Revo- 
lutionary War.  It  means  all  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  meant.  It 
means  all  that  the  Constitution  of  our 
people,  organizing  for  justice,  for  liherty, 
and  for  happiness,  meant. 

Under  this  banner  rode  Washington  and 
his  armies.  Before  it  Burgoyne  laid  down 
his  arms.  It  waved  on  the  highlands  at 
West  Point.  When  Arnold  would  have  sur- 
rendered these  valuable  fortresses  and  pre- 
cious legacies,  his  night  was  turned  into  day 
and  his  treachery  was  driven  away  by  the 
beams  of  light  from  this  starry  banner. 

It  cheered  our  army,  driven  out  from 
around  New  York,  and  in  their  painful  pil- 
grimages through  New  Jersey.  This  ban- 
ner streamed  in  light  over  the  soldiers' 
heads  at  Valley  Forge  and  at  Morristown. 
It  crossed  the  waters  rolling  with  ice  at 
Trenton,  and  when  its  stars  gleamed  in  the 
cold  morning  with  victory,  a  new  day  of 
hope  dawned  on  the  despondency  of  this 
nation. 

Our  flag  carries  American  ideas,  Ameri- 
can history,  and  American  feelings,  Begin- 
ning with  the  colonies,  and  coming  down  to 
our  time,  in  its  sacred  heraldry,  in  its  glori- 
|  ous  insignia,  it  has  gathered  and  stored 
chiefly  this  supreme  idea :  divine  right  of 
liberty  is  man.  Every  color  means  liber- 
ty ;  every  thread  means  liberty ;  every  form 
of  star  and  beam  or  stripe  of  light  means 
liberty — not  lawlessness,  not  license,  but 
organized  institutional  liberty — -liberty 
through  law,  and  laws  for  liberty ! 

— Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


'She's  up  there, — Old  Glory, — where  light- 
ning's are  sped ; 

She  dazzles  the  nations  with  ripples  of 
red ; 

And  she'll  wave  o'er  us  living,  or  droop 
o'er  us  dead, — 

The  flag  of  our  country  forever!" 


DUNCAN  STIRLING  AND  HIS  WORK 
AT  GONZALES 

By    Will    C.    Wood,    Commissioner    of 
Secondary  Schools. 

Duncan  Stirling,  Principal  of  the  High 
School  of  Gonzales,  California,  has  retired 
from  the  teaching  work.  He  has  announced 
his  intention  of  becoming  the  sales  manager 
of  an  automobile  concern  and  will  have 
Monterey  county  as  his  territory.  He  will 
also  devote  some  of  his  time  to  the  business 
of  publishing  one  of  the  leading'  newspapers 
of  Monterey   county. 

In  Duncan  Stirling",  the  school  work  loses 
an  excellent  school  administrator.  For 
eight  years  he  "was  Superintendent  of  the 
Monterey  county  schools.  During  the  last 
six  years  he  has  been  Principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Gonzales.  His  work  in  the  little 
high  school  is  worthy  of  note.  When  he 
took    charge   of   the    school    six   years    ago, 


break  against  the  strong  north  winds  and 
has  laid  out  the  grounds  and  planted  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs.  He  has  demon- 
strated what  a  school  man  can  do  at  little 
expense,  if  his  heart  is  in  his  work.  He 
has  succeeded  in  establishing  one  of  the 
most  unique  school  plants  in  California. 

But  Mr.  Stirling  has  done  more.  He  has 
looked  after  the  welfare  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Gonzales  in  a  thousand  different 
ways.  He  has  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
those  young  people  from  the  farms  the 
thought  that  they  are  preparing'  to  do  their 
life  work  on  the  fertile  acres  of  Monterey 
county.  He  has  sent  students  to  the  uni- 
versity, it  is  true,  but  these  students  have 
carried  with  them  the  ideals  of  rural  life. 
Never  have  I  observed  a  more  wholesome 
spirit  in  any  high  school  I  have  visited. 
The  boys  co-operate  with  the  principal  in 
building  and  planting  most  willingly.  They 
sing  and   whistle  while   they   work.     They 


A    Frame-up 

GONZALES    H 

he  ■  found  a  struggling  school,  without  a 
building  and  with  only  moderate  community 
enthusiasm.  He  set  to  work  building  a 
school  that  would  fit  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. He  was  not  ambitious  to  erect  a 
building  in  stone  and  mortar.  Recognizing 
the  limited  resources  of  the  district,  he 
decided  to  build  according  to  those  re- 
sources. Being  a  practical  man  of  business, 
he  laid  out  a  plan  for  his  six  years  incum- 
bency. He  induced  the  board  to  purchase 
a  tract  of  twelve  acres  of  fertile  land.  A 
tax  for  building  purposes  was  levied,  and 
with  the  money  thus  raised  he  constructed 
two  modest  frame  building"  of  the  cottage 
type.  Much  of  the  labor  was  furnished  by 
him  and  the  high  school  boys.  The  year 
following,  another  tax  was  levied,  and  two 
additional  cottage  school  rooms  were  con- 
structed. The  buildings  were  arranged 
about  a  court,  and  connected  by  pergolas 
and  arbors.  This  group  of  school  buildings, 
painted  white,  presents  an  appearance  as 
fine  as  many  buildings  costing  four  or  five 
times  as  much. 

Last  April  when  I  visited  the  school,  Mr. 
Stirling  and  the  boys  were  building  a  shed 
to  house  the  farm  tools  and  the  auto-bus, 
which  is  used  to  bring  about  twenty  pupils 
from  Soledad.  Since  that  time,  he  has 
constructed  a  building  to  house  the  manual 
training  and  household  arts  departments. 
He  has  also  bored  a  well,  erected  a  tank 
and  constructed  a  combination  reservoir  and 
swimming  pool.  He  has  planted  a  grove 
of   eucalyptus    trees    to    serve    as    a    wind- 


Complete 
IGH    SCHOOL 

are  happy  in  the  thought  that  they  are 
co-operating  in  a  community  enterprise. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  Gonzales  school  is  the  agriculture  club. 
All  the  boys  belong.  They  have  planted 
several  acres  of  the  school  grounds  to 
beans,  peas  and  potatoes  this  year,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  for  a  g'ood  harvest. 
They  have  also  engaged  in  planting  gardens 
and  raising  pigs  and  calves  at  home.  One 
proud  father  told  me  that  his  boy  had  ac- 
cumulated a  thousand  dollars,  enough  to 
pay  a  good  part  of  his  way  to  college — rail 
through  his  home  project  work.  On  the 
day  I  visited  the  school  to  deliver  the  com- 
mencement address,  the  boys  had  picked 
about  fifty  pounds  of  green  peas.  One  of 
the  school  rooms  was  converted  temporar- 
ily into  a  market,  and  the  peas  were  sold 
to  teachers,  pupils  and  townspeople.  The 
money  went  into  the  agriculture  fund, 
which  now  amounts  to  several  hundred  dol- 
lars. Some  of  this  money  will  be  used  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  prize-winning 
student  next  year  while  on  a  transcontinen- 
tal tour  visiting  the  principal  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  country. 

It  is  good  to  visit  the  school  at  Gon- 
zales— good  to  see  the  boys  and  girls  at 
work,  good  to  observe  the  fine  spirit  of  the 
school  and  community.  And  the  school  is  a 
tribute  to  the  work  of  Duncan  Stirling.  We 
are  sorry  to  lose  him  from  the  school  work. 
May  he  prosper  in  the  work  which  he  takes 
up,  even  as  he  has  prospered  in  the  fine 
work  that   he   leaves. 
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The  Teachers'  Association  of  S^n  Francisco 


For  some  time  the  teachers  of  the  San 
Francisco  School  Department  have  con- 
sidered the  idea  of  forming  an  organiza- 
tion, which  should  include  within  its  mem- 
bership the  entire  teaching  body  of  the 
public  schools.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the 
Association  of  Teachers'  Councils  has  been 
the  most  nearly  representative  organization 
of  the  teaching  force,  but  the  Councils  com- 
prised not  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
teachers.  Through  its  governing  body,  the 
Executive  Committee,  a  Reorganiaztion 
Committee,  consisting  of  Miss  C.  Gilchrist, 
Miss  L.  McDermott,  Mrs.  K.  F.  Page,  Mr. 
A.  Altmann,  Mr.  F.  H.  Clark  and  T.  H. 
Rhodes,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  con- 
stitution for  the  new  organization,  to  be 
known  as  "The  Teachers'  Association  of 
San  Francisco." 

This  committee  selected  one  teacher  to 
represent  each  school  of  four  or  more 
classes,  and  called  a  meeting  of  these  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Lowell  High  School. 
Nearly  all  responded.  The  Chairman  of 
the  meeting  was  Mr.  T.  H.  Rhodes,  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Sommittee  of  the 
Association  of  Teachers'  Councils,  the  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  Flatch,  Secretary  of  the  same. 

At  this  meeting  the  school  delegates  were 
given  copies  of  the  new  constitution  and  a 
letter  to  the  teachers — one  copy  to  be  sent 
to  each  teacher  in  their  respective  schools. 
These  delegates  were  instructed  to  carry 
back  to  each  teacher  in  her  building  this 
ter,  ask  her  to  read  it  carefully,  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  teachers  in  each  school,  to 
vote  upon  a  permanent  delegate,  to  become 
a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Teachers' 
Association  by  paying  the  semi-annual  dues 
of  ten  cents.  Practically  every  teacher  in 
the  department  responded. 

A  principal-representative  from  the  high 
schools — one  representing  the  intermediate 
schools,  one  representing  each  ten  elemen- 
tary schools,  representatives  from  the  man- 
ual training  and  domestic  science  depart- 
ments, representatives  from  the  evening 
school  teachers  met  a  week  later  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Governing  Council.  This 
organization  elected  ten  delegates  from 
their  body  to  represent  the  grade  teachers. 
The  principals  of  elementary  schools  elected 
three  delegates  to  represent  them  in  the 
main  governing  body,  known  as  the  Execu- 
tive  Directory. 

The  Executive  Directory  held  its  first 
meeting  at  the  City  Hall,  April  26,  1917,  the 
meeting  being  called  to  order  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Rhodes,  President  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  of  Teachers' 
Councils.  Dr.  Milton  Blanchard  was  chosen 
temporary  Chairman  and  Miss  Frances  A. 
C.  Mooney  temporary  Secretary.  Commit- 
tees on  Credentials  and  on  By-Laws,  con- 
sisting of  Miss  Gilchrist,  Miss  Burke,  Miss 
Ilulic.  Mrs.  Brogan,  Mr.  Faulkner  and  Mr. 
Clark,   were  appointed. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  May  7th. 
The  Committee  on  Credentials  reported  the 
following  qualified  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  Executive  Directory: 

Presidents  of  Councils. 
Council  No.l,  Mr.  J.  E.  Addicott;  Council 
No.  2,   Miss  A.   G.   Duffy;  Council   No.   3, 


Miss  E.  Alma  Duffy;  Council  No.  5,  Miss 
M.  A.  Fay;  Council  No.  8,  Miss  N.  C.  Sul- 
livan ;  Council  No.  9,  Miss  E.  Smith,  Coun- 
cil No.  10,  Mrs.  P.  S.  Eaton;  Council  No. 
11,  Miss  P.  Des  Roches;  Council  No.  12, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Sykes;  Council  No.  14,  Miss  M. 
Oliver. 

Representing  principals  of  high  schools, 
F.  H.  Clark. 

Representing  principals  of  intermediate 
schools,  R.  D.  Faulkner. 

Representing  principals  of  elementary 
schools,  Mme.  Pechin,  Mrs.  FitzGerald, 
Miss  Alice  Power. 

Presidents  of  Clubs 

Annuity  Association,  Mrs.  M.  Stuart ; 
Teachers'  Mutual  Aid,  Miss  K.  F.  Casey; 
Kate  Kennedy  Club,  Miss  E.  E.  Kelly; 
Yerba  Buena  Club,  Miss  J.  Wade ;  Ideal 
Club,  Miss  N.  Livingstone.. 
School  Representatives  Elected  at  Govern- 
ing Council 

Miss  C.  Gilchrist,  Mr.  A.  Altmann,  Miss 
M.  F.  Mooney,  Miss  Margaret  Burke,  Miss 
Frances  A.  C.  Mooney,  Miss  S.  A.  Hobe, 
Mrs.  F.  Backman,  Miss  R.  Thompson,  Miss 
A.  J.  Johnson,  Dr.  M.  Blanchard. 

The  following  were  unanimously  elected 
permanent  officers  of  the  Executive  Direc- 
tory :  President,  Mr.  A.  Altmann ;  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Margaret  Burke ;  Secretary, 
Miss  Frances  A.  C.  Mooney;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Mabel  A.  Sykes. 

At  this  meeting  the  supervisors  of  draw- 
ing, of  music,  of  physical  culture,  of  primary 
work,  and  their  assistants,  joined  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

A  resolution  to  give  these  supervisors 
representation  in  the  directory  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  By-Laws — Mr.  Faulk- 
ner, Miss  Hobe  and  Mr.  Clark. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Miss  Gilchrist, 
Miss  Burke  and  Dr.  Blanchard,  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  an  outline  of  policy  and 
a  program  of  work  for  the  coming  year. 

It  was  stated  at  this  meeting  that  there 
was  on  hand  in  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  a  fund  surplus  of  a  col- 
lection made  in  the  San  Francisco  School 
Department  to  defray  expenses  of  delegates 
to  the  State  Legislature,  said  delegates  hav- 
ing been  chosen  at  a  meeting  called  by  the 
Superintendent  during  the  session  of  the 
Teachers'  Institute  at  the  Auditorium  in 
April,  1915.  It  was  decided  that  the  ex- 
penses of  Miss  Burke  at  the  Legislature 
during  the  current  year  be  paid  out  of  this 
fund,  the  balance  to  be  placed  in  a  fund 
known  as  the  legislative  fund. 

A  letter  of  thanks  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Rhodes,  and  one  to  Dr.  Hatch,  expressing 
the  appreciation  of  the  directory  for  their 
successful  work  in  bringing  together  the 
great  body  of  teachers  into  this  Associa- 
tion. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  May  21st  at 
the    City   Hall.      The    following   report   by 
the  committee  (Miss  Gilchrist,  Miss  Burke, 
and  Dr.  Blanchard)   was  adopted: 
President  to  appoint : 
1.   Education  Committee 
(a)  To  investigate  and  report  on  edu- 
cational problems  of  a  general  na- 
ture ; 


(b)  To  keep  in  touch  with  the  lead- 
ing educational  thoughts  of  the 
day,  and  to  make  a  brief  report 
on  same  from  time  to  time. 

2.  Advisory  Committee 

(a)  To  co-operate  with  the  Board  of 
Education ; 

(b)  To  co-operate  with  deputy  super- 
intendents. 

3.  Publicity  Committee 

(a)  To  publish  brief  reports  in  the 
daily  papers; 

(b)  To  publish  reports  of  meetings 
each  month  in  the  Western  Jour- 
nal of  Education. 

4.  Program  Committee 

(a)  To  arrange  time  and  place  of 
meetings  of  units ; 

(b)  To  arrange  meetings  of  units  for 
social,  cultural  or  professional 
purposes. 

5.  Teachers'  Welfare  Committee 

(a)  To  receive  and  to  report  on  teach- 
ers' grievances ; 

(b)  To  report  on  and  to  recommend 
plans  for  bettering  conditions  of 
teachers. 

Objects   of  Association 

Organization  of  San  Francisco  teachers 
in  order  to  form  a  more  lively  and  efficient 
educational  unit. 

To  unite   teachers   into   one   large   group, 
which    shall  .  include    smaller    groups,    for  i 
mutual  help   and  improvement. 

To  co-operate  with  all  those  agencies 
which  aim  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
child. 

The  following  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion will  be  voted  upon  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Governing  Council  in  August: 

Article  III,  Section  1,  Subdivision  b.  To 
lead:  One  high  school  principal  chosen 
by  the  day  and  evening  high  school  prin- 
cipals ;  one  intermediate  school  principal 
chosen  by  the  intermediate  school  princi- 
pals ;  one  elementary  school  principal  for 
every  ten  elementary  schools  or  major 
fraction  thereof,  chosen  by  the  elementary 
school  principals;  and  one  special  subject 
supervisor  chosen  by  supervisors  of  special 
subjects. 

Article  III,  Section  1,  Subdivision  c.  To 
read :  One  representative  for  every  ten 
special  teachers,  not  listed  with  a  particu- 
lar school,  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

Article  III,  Section  2,  Subdivision  a.  To 
read :  One  high  school  principal,  one  in- 
termediate school  principal,  three  elemen- 
tary school  principals,  and  one  special  sub- 
ject supervisor. 

At  the  August  meeting  will  be  discussed 
giving  representation  in  the  Executive  Di- 
rectory to  professional  clubs,  a  small  num- 
ber of  members  of  which  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Department. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  she  had  re-  ! 
ceived  from  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
the  sum  of  $55.60,  balance  of  Legislative 
Fund,  collected  by  San  Francisco  School 
Department  in  April,  1916.  From  this  fund 
was  ordered,  paid  legislative  bills  amount- 
ing to  $32.00,  leaving  a  balance  of  $23.60 
in    the    Legislative    Fund. 

A.  ALTMAN,  President. 

F.  A.  C.  MOONEY,  Secretary. 


ill 
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THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


CALIFORNIA    SCHOOL    OF    FINE 
ARTS 

The  California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  (for 
'  merly  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art), 
under  the  direction  of  the  San  Francisco 
Art  Association,  is  this  year  entering  on  a 
new  and  vigorous  development  of  -its  hith- 
erto far-reaching  and  beneficial  influence 
of  art  education  and  spread  of  art  ideals 
throughout  the  Pacific  Coast  states.  Dur- 
ing the  years  past  since  its  foundation  in 
1874  it  has  been  the  inspiration  and  guide 
of  great  numbers  of  talented  young  people 
who  after  completing  their  courses  of  study 
within  its  walls  have  gone  out  into  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  made  lasting 
names  for  themselves  both  as  painters  and 
sculptors  and  in  the  innumerable  branches 
of  illustrative  work,  arts  and  crafts  and  ap- 
plied design,  while  others  who  have  en- 
tered the  teaching  profession  have  passed 
on  to  new  generations  the  knowledge  and 
ideals  they  have  acquired  during  their  stu- 
dent days.  As  far  back  as  1893  the  school 
was  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia thereby  becoming  a  part  of  that 
great  center  of  education. 

In  harmony  with  the  growing  needs  of 
the  enormously  increasing  population  of 
this  part  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the  west 
in  general,  it  is  felt  that  the  school  must 
meet  the  situation  by  greatly  enlarging  its 
scope  of  usefulness  and  increasing  its  ac- 
tivity. 

To  this  end  a  reorganization  of  all  de- 
partments of  the  school  is  being  worked 
out  and  new  and  attractive  courses  will  be 
added  to  the  curriculum  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  new  faculty,  made  up  of  artists  who 
have  received  the  highest  training  and  ex- 
perience in  their  different  lines  of  work  in 
the  best  schools  of  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope is  broadly  representative  of  all  phases 
of  progressive  present  day  art  of  both  the 
conservative  and  modern  tendencies. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  courses  of  study, 
the  aims  of  the  instructors  and  policy  of 
the  school  may  be  of  interest.  The  course 
in  painting  and  drawing  from  life  and 
antique  will  be  in  the  hands  of  two  well 
known  artists,  Lee  Randolph,  who  is  also 
the  new  Director  of  the  School  and  Henry 
V.  Poor,  who  before  joining  the  faculty  of 
the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts  was  art 
instructor  at  Leland  Stanford  University. 
It  will  be  the  aim  of  their  instruction  to 
build  up  on  the  sure  and  firm  foundation  of 
g'ood  drawing  and  mastery  of  the  technical 
difficulties  a  real  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  high  ideals  of  modern  art. 

The  class  in  portrait  painting  will  be  un- 
der the  able  direction  of  E.  Spencer  Macky 
and  Mrs.  Constance  L.  Macky,  whose  large 
and  successful  private  school  will  be  amal- 
gamated with  the  California  School  of  Fine 
Arts.  To  this  course  combined  with  por- 
trait work  new  and  interesting  features 
will  be  introduced  in  the  compositional 
arrangement  of  costumes,  draperies  and  ac- 
cessories. 

The  elements  of  composition,  presented 
in  talks  on  the  subject  and  class  criticism 
of  the  students  work  in  this  line  will  be  a 
feature  of  all  the  painting  and  drawing 
classes  in  the  school. 

The  school  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
sculptor  of  the  ability  and  wide  reputation 
of  Leo  Lentelli  to  direct  the  classes  in 
modeling.       The     remarkably     fine     results 


achieved  by  his  students  last  season  prom- 
ise big  things  for  the  future.  Mr.  Lentelli 
has  the  overflowing  enthusiasm  of  the  truly 
sincere  artist,  and  the  fine,  noble  work  he 
has  shown  at  various  times  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, notably  at  the  Exposition,  is  proof 
of  his  mastery-  of  the  sculptor's  art. 

The  important  sketch  classes  will  be  in 
the  care  of  Miss  Gertrude  Partington,  the 
well  known  portrait  painter.  Mr.  Poor 
will  continue  with  the  still  life  class  which 
under  his  instruction  last  year  learned  so 
well  to  express  the  true  elements  of  form, 
just  relationship  of  values  and  harmony  of 
color. 

A  complete  presentation  of  human  anat- 
omy from  the  artistic  standpoint  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  Randolph.  This  course  is 
designed  especially  to  give  the  student  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  big  principles  of 
construction  of  the  figure  in  their  relation 
to  its  expression  in  art. 

In  this  day,  owing  to  the  great  develop- 
ment of  book  and  magazine  illustration 
there  is  more  demand  than  ever  for  com- 
petent artists  who  understand  not  alone  the 
requirements  for  pictorial  presentation  but 
the  special  limitations  imposed  by  repro- 
duction processes.  To  meet  this  a  practi- 
cal course  in  illustration  will  be  given  by 
Maynard  Dixon  whose  established  name  as 
painter  and  illustrator  insures  its  value  and 
popularity. 

A  notable  addition  to  the  faculty  is  the 
fortunate  appointment  of  Miss  Katherine 
M.  Ball,  Supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Schools,  to  teach  the  Nor- 
mal Course,  which  is  certain  to  be  a  great 
success  under  her  guidance.  This  course- 
will  train  teachers  and  supervisors  for 
drawing  and  art  for  private  and  public 
schools.  It  will  be  based  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco school  course  of  study  and  include 
problems  in  elementary  object  drawing, 
applied  design  and  hand  work  suitable  to 
the  different  grades  of  a  school  system. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  practi- 
cal methods  of  pedagogy,  applied  psychol- 
ogy and  school  administration  and  all  stu- 
dents will  enjoy  the  exceptional  advantages 
of  practice  teaching  in  the  San  Francisco 
Schools  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Ball. 

The  department  of  Decorative  design, 
crafts  and  applied  arts  is  to  be  greatly  aug- 
mented. The  chief  feature  of  this  will  be 
courses  in  Interior  Decoration  and  Cos- 
tume design  by  Herman  Rosse,  the  mural 
painter  and  decorator  of  the  Holland  build- 
ing at  our  Exposition  as  well  as  the  Peace 
Palace  at  the  Hague  and  other  notable 
works. 

It  will  be  a  course  thoroughly  practical 
in  scope  and  embracing  a  wide  range  of 
study.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on 
the  advantages  of  the  course  to  profes- 
sional people  as  well  as  students  engaged 
in  this  field  of  work.  The  same  things  may 
be  said  of  the  Costume  Design  Course.  It 
will  involve  a  systematic  study  of  histor- 
ical costume  and  its  modern  application 
into  the  various  elements  of  dress  design. 

Other  courses  in  design,  arts  and  crafts, 
mechanical  drawing  and  perspective  will 
be  given  by  Mrs.  Katherine  Gillespie, 
whose  efficient  work  has  made  her  popu- 
lar in  the  school.  Miss  Agatha  Van  Erp 
will  teach  Copper  work. 


The  Saturday  classes  which  are  held 
throughout  the  year  have  been  eminently 
successful  under  the  able  direction  of  Mrs. 
Alice  B.  Chittenden.  The  attention  of  par- 
ents is  particularly  called  to  the  life  long 
advantages  to  children  of  early  training  in 
drawing  and  g'eneral  education  in  principles 
of  art. 

Commercial  work  like  illustration  is  a 
great  modern  field  for  art  development.  A 
course  in  this  subject  by  Emil  Grebs  will 
bring  to  students  all  the  practical  problems 
they  will  be  required  to  meet  in  profes- 
sional work. 

Recognizing  the  increasing  demand  for 
educational  facilities  for  those  who  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  the  day  courses  it  has 
been  decided  by  the  Director  to  greatly  en- 
large the  scope  of  the  night  school  thereby 
keeping  in  line  with  the  most  prog'ressive 
art  schools  in  America.  So  far  as  possible 
the  day  courses  will  be  duplicated  by  the 
same  teachers  and  credit  will  be  given  to 
those  who  wish  to  receive  the  school  cer- 
tificate. 

The  splendid  museum  of  art  conducted 
by  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association  in 
the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  Exposition 
Grounds,  is  open  for  study  and  students  of 
the  school  are  cordially  invited  and  urged 
to  make  use  of  its  valuable  and  varied  per- 
manent collections  as  well  as  the  changing 
exhibitions  of  paintings  and  scultpure,  to 
further  their  progress.  In  fact  a  working 
co-ordination  between  the  acknowledged 
art  treasures  and  the  school  courses  with 
frequent  visits  of  classes  to  the  Palace  will 
be  one  of  the  features  of  the  School  policy. 

Director  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Palace  has  kindly  offered  the  use  of 
one  or  more  galleries  at  the  museum  for  a 
continual  exhibition  of  the  work  of  stu- 
dents of  the  school.  These  exhibits  will  be 
chosen  each  month  by  the  faculty  from  the 
best  work  accomplished  in  the  different 
classes. 

It  is  planned  to  have  a  series  of  lectures 
and  informal  talks  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  school  by  recognized  author- 
ities in  their  separate  fields  to  broaden  the 
point  of  view  and  give  the  students  new 
and  fresh  ideas  in  their  work. 

Thus  it  is  hoped  to  make  the  school  a 
strong,  live  factor  in  the  art  of  the  coun- 
try. 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Mark    Hopkins    Institute 

Affiliated   College  of  the  University  of   California 

California   and    Mason   Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 

Fall  Term  Opens  August  13,  1917 

Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION.     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

INTERIOR   DECORATION,    DESIGN,    COSTUME 

DESIGN,   ARTS  AND    CRAFTS, 

MECHANICAL    DRAWING,     COPPER    WORK, 

COMMERCIAL    AND    PROCESS    WORK, 

NORMAL   ART 

Large  and  varied  night  classes. 

SUMMER  SESSION 
JUNE  25  TO  AUG.  4,  1917 
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Under    Direction    of 
HERBERT  F.  CLARK 
Alhambra,  Cal. 


PEEK-A-BOO  INSPECTION 

VS. 
CONSTRUCTIVE  SUPERVISION 

A  friend  of  mine  went  to  a  Normal  School 
one  time  where  the  upper  sash  of  the  doors 
into  the  hall  were  glass.  She  would  be 
conducting'  a  recitation,  and  by  the  shy 
glances  of  the  "children  would  know  that 
a  supervisor  was  somewhere  in  the  hall 
making"  observations.  In  a  few  days  she 
would  be  told  of  the  peculiar  and  unpeda- 
gogical  things  she  did  during  that  recita- 
tion Note  the  emphasis  on  she,  the  teach- 
er, i 

Such  a  plan  of  observation  and  super- 
vision is  positively  ridiculous  even  with 
the  upper  third  of  the  door  all  glass.  But, 
if  such  is  the  case  with  that  much  glass 
to  see  and  be  seen  through  what  can  be 
said  of  a  little  porthole  of  glass  about  6x12 
such  as  obtains  in  the  Fourteenth-Street 
Intermediate  School  in  the  City  of  Los  An- 
geles? Such  a  device  can  permit  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  peek-a-bee  inspection.  It 
smacks  of  the  detective  and  stool  pigeon  at- 
mosphere. There  is  no  element  of  con- 
structive supervision  involved  in  it.  There 
can  be  no  encouragement  to  a  teacher  under 
such  a  scheme  of  observation. 

We  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for 
incorporating  such  a  spy  contrivance  in  the 
construction  of  the  building,  but  we  do 
have  such  great  respect  for  and  sincere  con- 
fidence in  the  principal  of  that  school, 
Frank  A.  Bonelle,  that  we  cannot  charge 
him  with  such  a  gross  professional  offense 
as  to  stand  in  a  hall  and  produce  such  a 
contortion  in  his  neck  as  to  take  a  peek-a- 
boo  through  one  of  those  miniature  win- 
dows at  an  innocent  teacher,  or  group  of 
children,  whatever  be  the  condition  of  the 

room. 

*       *       * 

Examination    for    Principalships    a 
Move  in  the  Right  Direction 

Los  Angeles  school  officials  have  inau- 
gurated a  plan  whereby  elementary  school 
principals  are  to  be  selected  on  a  basis  of 
a  competitive  examination.  The  examina- 
tion is  to  consist  of  three  parts — a  written 
test,  an  oral  examination  and  the  record 
of  preparation  and  educational  experience. 
The  plan  is  a  good  one.  The  basis  is  a 
good  one.  The  principle  underlying  it  is 
best  of  all. 

•  The  potent  truth  in  the  situation  was 
well  expressed  by  the  Superintendent  in 
explaining  the  plan  to  the  teachers.  He 
said  that  the  plan  would  give  that  teacher 
who  stayed  at  her  building  and  did  her 
work  conscientiously,  and  did  not  push  her- 
self forward,  an  opportunity  to  express  her 
desire  in  a  quiet,  legitimate  way.  It  would 
tend  to  discourage  the  ever-handy  teacher 
who  spent  so  much  time  around  the  Super- 
intendent's office,  hoping  some  way  or 
other  t<>  curry  favor  with  the  officials  who 


have  the  appointive  power  in  hand.  His 
talk  was  a  good  one. 

If,  however,  the  plan  to  select  elementary 
school  principals  on  the  basis  of  a  competi- 
tive examination  is  a  good  one,  why 
wouldn't  some  such  plan  do  for  high  school 
principals?  There  are  a  lot  of  good  men 
in  the  schools  of  a  large  city  fully  qualified 
to  be  high  school  principals.  Why  not 
open  the  field  to  these  worthy  aspirants 
instead  of  keeping  it  a  closed  corporation 
between  the  principals  already  employed 
and  the  list  of  assistant  and  sub-assistant 
and  sub-assistants  lined  up  for  the  "job?" 

If,  then,  such  a  plan  is  good  for  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  principalships,  why 
wouldn't  it  do  for  the  selection  of  heads 
of  departments?  Does  anybody  in  a  large 
city  school  system  have  an  unlimited  title 
to  the  drawing  field,  for  instance,  to  the 
health  field,  to  the  sloyd  field,  to  the  agri- 
culture field,  and  so  forth?  And,  if  an  ex- 
amination is  good  for  the  aspirants  to  these 
different  positions  of  trust  and  service,  why 
wouldn't  it  be  a  good  plan  for  those  al- 
ready seated,  to  determine  their  continued 
professional  study  and  standing? 

But  hold  on  a  minute,  now.  Don't  go 
too  far.  If  a  competitive  examination  is  a 
good  thing  to  determine  the  fitness  for  all 
these  varied  fields  of  service  (and  it  un- 
doubtedly is)  why  wouldn't  it  be  a  good 
plan  to  select  assistant  and  deputy  super- 
intendents on  a  similar  basis.  Los  Angeles 
will  probably  elect  two  assistant  superin- 
tendents before  the  opening  of  another 
school  year.  There  are  probably  100  men 
and  women  in  the  school  system  fully 
qualified  for  such  positions.  Will  the  field 
be  opened  to  them,  or  will  those  positions 
of  trust  be  filled  through  the  influences 
pushing  themselves  into  the  Superinten- 
dent's- office.  Why  not  do  away  with  all 
that  political  manipulation  and  come  right 
out  into  the  open  with  the  proposition,  and 
let  who  will  qualify  for  the  positions.  The 
•game  would  at  least  be  played  in  the  open, 
and  the  suspicions  lurking  around  the  Su- 
perintendent's office  and  Board  of  Educa- 
tion rooms  would  be  cleared  away. 

Yes,  examinations  are  a  fine  thing".  Let's 
have  more  of  them.  And  when  we  get 
them,  let's  publish  the  records,  at  least  to 
the  aspirants,  and  arrange  a  seniority  sched- 
ule that  all  may  see  and  know  that  at  least 
that  part  of  the  program  is  above  re- 
proach. 

And  then  when  we  get  all  the  "lesser 
lights"  trimmed  and  burning,  we'll  go  after 
the  great  arch  light,  the  Superintendent, 
and  see  if  he  measures  up  to  required  stand- 
ards in  professional  study  and  qualifica- 
tions. And  why  not?  In  any  large  city 
such  as  Los  Angeles  there  are  dozens  of 
men  and  women  who  have  been  Superin- 
tendents elsewhere,  who  carry  with  them 
degrees  of  all  sorts,  whose  study  and  ex- 
perience eminently  fit  them  for  such  posi- 
tions, but  because  of  home  ties,  because 
of  various  reasons,  accept  subordinate  posi- 
tions, suffering  sacrifice  in  emoluments  for 
the  good  of  the  cause.  A  just  and  fair 
written  examination  would  reveal  these  per- 
sonalities, and  take  away  from  the  school 


system  that  gambling  atmosphere  that  now 
pervades   the  Superintendent's   realm. 

No,   good  people,   let's   get   out   into   the 
open  from  top  to  bottom.     Let's  quit  our    I 
everlasting  favor-seeking,  favor-giving,  and 
give  everybody  a  "square  deal." 


SAN  BERNARDINO  NEWS 

Dr.  Aurelia  Reinhart,  President  of  Mills 
College,  has  recently  delivered  two  most  in- 
spiring addresses  in  San  Bernardino.  Fri- 
day evening,  June  8th,  she  gave  the  com- 
mencement address  at  the  Polytechnic  High 
School,  and  the  following  morning  she 
spoke  to  the  city  teachers  in  their  regular 
annual  meeting.  "The  Compensations  of  a 
Teacher"  was  Dr.  Rinehart's  subject  Satur- 
day morning,  and  her  remarks  emphasized 
the  often  forgotten  truth  that  the  greatest 
compensation  of  any  teacher  is  to  know 
that  he  or  she  has  given  unselfishly  and 
unceasingly  the  things  which  are  most 
worth  while — truly  "spiritual  gifts." 

The  first  supervised  playground  of  San 
Bernardino  was  formally  opened  on  Mon- 
day, July  2nd.  The  exercises  were  held  at 
the  Preparatory  School,  where  a  portion  of 
the  grounds  has  lately  been  equipped  with 
recreation  apparatus.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  music  and  speeches,  following 
which  there  were  demonstrations  of  super-  J 
vised  play. 

Besides  this  well-equipped  field  at  the 
Preparatory  School,  a  swimming  pool  has 
been  prepared  at  one  of  the  city  parks. 
The  two  physical  training  directors  of  the 
city  schools  will  act  as  supervisors,  Mr. 
Johnson  taking  charge  of  the  boys  and 
Miss  Lane  taking  charge  of  the  girls. 
Story-telling  hours  at  the  Preparatory 
School  Kindergarten  will  provide  whole- 
some entertainment  for  the  youngest  chil- 
dren. 

The  city  and  various  organizations  are 
co-operating  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
this  work  successfully. 

One  hundred  and  forty  school  children 
of  San  Bernardino  have  enjoyed  participa- 
tion in  a  garden  contest.  Prizes  to  the 
amount  of  $3000  and  more  were  awarded 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  different 
merchants  of  the  city.  Special  prizes  were  ■ 
offered  for  the  utilizing  of  vacant  lots,  and 
there  is  evidence  of  much  good  work  in  this 
line. 

San  Bernardino's  first  public  nigdit  school 
held  a  six  months'  session  during  this  last 
school  year.  Five  hundred  students  at- 
tended during  the  term.  The  total  expense 
of  maintaining  the  school  was  approxi- 
mately $2,000.  The  results  of  the  under- 
taking were  satisfactory  to  the  extent  that 
the  Board  of  Education  is  already  planning 
the  next  winter's  session. 

San  Salvador  District  is  making  plans 
for  a  $3,000  grammar~school,  and  Barstow 
will  soon  begin  the  erection  of  a  $15,000 
building. 
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In  the 
Service 


"We  must  all  speak,  ac'  and 
serve  together. " 

— Woodrow  Wilson. 


The  foremost  men  in  three 
branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment  are  served  steno- 
graphically  by  GREGG 
stenographers. 

In  the  Executive  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Charles  Lee  Swem 
personally  reports  the  Presi- 
dent, while  Mr.  Warren  F. 
Johnson  is  stenographer  to 
Mr.  Tumulty  —  both  writers 
of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Sec'y  McAdoo's  speeches 
in  behalf  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
were  reported  by  Mr.  Joseph 
M.  Shaffer  in  Gregg  Short- 
hand. 

General  Pershing,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  "Pershing 
Purpose" — a  specialist  in  ev- 
ery branch — has  as  his  pri- 
vate secretary  Mr.  Roscoe 
Kincaid,  a  writer  of  Gregg 
Shorthand. 

These  young  men  owe  their 
chance  to  perform  a  patri- 
otic service  to  their  mastery 
of  GREGG  Shorthand. 


ASK   FOR  YOUR  COPY   OF 
BOOKLET  W.  J.  2 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Co, 

New  York  City     Chicago     San  Francisco 


AN    OPPORTUNITY    FOR    DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE  TEACHERS 

EDWIN  R.  SNYDER 
Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education 

There  are  more  than  two  hundred  fifty 
thoroughly  trained  domestic  science  teach- 
ers in  service  in  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  of  California.  These  teachers  are 
well  distributed  throughout  the  state.  They 
have  at  their  command  an  army  of  young 
women  who  are  being  trained  in  house- 
hold duties,  including  the  preservation  of 
food  supplies. 

During  the  harvest  season  there  will  be 
a  surplus  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
perishable  fruit  and  vegetables  in  small 
quantities  throughout  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  will  go  to  waste  if  some  pro- 
vision is  not  made  for  their  preservation. 

The  household  science  teachers  of  this 
state  should  immediately  get  into  touch 
with  the  county  councils  of  defense  in  their 
various  counties  and  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  organization  of  canning,  pre- 
serving and  drying  clubs  to  care  for  the 
surplus  food  supply  from  the  home  gardens 
of  the  people  in  the  small  towns  and  in 
rural  communities.  Domestic  science 
classes  of  the  high  schools  might  organize 
local  canneries  for  the  preservation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  county  councils 
of  defense  would  probably  be  very  glad  to 
furnish  the  necessary  apparatus  for  pre- 
serving food  in  large  quantities.  In  reg- 
ions where  a  great  deal  of  fruit  requires 
attention    the    boys    of    the    high    school 


should  be  recruited  by  the  domestic  science 
teachers  to  assist  in  the  work. 

The  teacher  of  domestic  science  should 
make  it  her  business  to  go  into  every  home 
in  the  community  and  urge  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  excess  food  material  produced  on 
the  ranch  and  in  the  home  garden.  Where 
the  women  do  not  have  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  provision  should 
be  made  for  their  training.  This  could 
be  done  by  organizing  afternoon  or  even- 
ing classes  in  the  beginning  of  the  canning 
or  drying  season. 

The  total  amount  of  surplus  foodstuffs 
which  goes  to  waste  in  the  home  gardens 
of  the  state  would  feed  a  small  army.  The 
teachers  of  household  science  should  make 
it  their  business  to  investigate  this  matter 
and  provide  for  the  saving  of  this  food  for 
the  time  of  need  ahead. 

The  classes  in  sewing  should  make  a 
special  study  of  utilizing  old  garments  and 
old  fabrics  in  the  production  of  wearing 
apparel.  The  cost  of  clothing,  outside  of 
shoes,  overalls  and  everyday  clothes  for 
workingmen,  has  not  yet  been  greatly  af- 
fected by  the  general  advance  in  prices, 
but  this  condition  will  not  last  if  the  war 
continues.  The  product  in  this  field  is  cer- 
tain to  be  decreased  in  the  near  future  and 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  in 
price. 

The  household  arts  classes  should  or- 
ganize and  offer  their  services  to  the  local 
Red  Cross  and  other  organizations  which 
have  charged  themselves  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  for  the  comfort  of  the 
the  helpless  dependents  left  at  home. 
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Chancellor  Hotel 

POWELL  STREET 

Adjoining  Union  Square 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

SUMMER    RATES 

All  outside  rooms.  First-class  Cafe  in 
conjunction  with  Hotel.  American  and 
European  plans. 

Special   Rates  to   Teachers. 

MISS  D.  G.  MAHON 

Manager  4> 

*$* 

*-:-:*-:-:*****-f^ 
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The  Zaner  Handwriting  Scales 

enable  teachers  to  determine  the  value  of  handwriting  and  to  grade  it.  These  scales  indi- 
cate standards  and  thus  help  to  disclose  when  a  class  is  above  or  below  the  passing- 
point.     Form,  Movement  and  Speed  are  all  featured. 

No.   1,  for  Grades  One  and  Two. 

No.  3,  for  Grades  Three  and  Four. 

Grammar  and  High  School  Scale  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

One  Scale,  by  mail.  25c;  three  Scales   (one  each,  50c.      Per  doz.,  $1.28,  net,  prepaid. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP     SPECIALISTS  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Pacific  Sales  &  Duplicating  Co.,  814  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Pacific  representative  for  Zaner  &  Bloser  Co. 
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California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs 


ANNA   KEEFE,   President 

550  28th  St.,  Oakland 
MARGARET  STRACHAN,  Vice-President 

Sacramento 
CORA  E.  HAM  PEL,  Secretary 

523  25th   St.,   Oakland 
LOUISA  F.  BRAY,  Treasurer 

1363   Filbert  St.,  San  Francisco 


Executive  Board: 
Stella  Finkeldey,  Santa  Cruz 
Agnes   E.  Howe,  San  ojse 
Mrs.  Minnie  R.  O'Neill,  Sacramento 
Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald,  San  Francisco 
Mrs.    Clara   Martin    Partridge,    Berkeley 
Ethelind  M.  Bonney,   Stockton 


FEDERALIZATION   OF  SCHOOLS 
By  Ruberta  Tanquary. 

All  questions  of  improvement  in  educa- 
tion sooner  or  later  come  to  a  point  where 
the  big  problem  is  a  need  for  money,  and 
then  more  money. 

Whether  it  be  the  matter  of  higher  sal- 
aries, smaller  classes,  playgrounds,  evening 
continuation,  vocational  work,  consolidated 
rural  schools,  agricultural  education,  junior 
colleges,  modern  buildings,  institutes,  kin- 
dergartens, art,  music,  dramatics,  orches- 
tias,  or  what  not,  the  ultimate  in  all  success 
in  these  modern  achievements  is  money. 

All  nations  except  the  United  States  and 
Turkey  use  national  money  for  schools,  and 
even  Russia  has  declared  her  intention  now 
to  do  so. 

Why  is  not  city,  county  and  state  money 
good  enough  for  school  purposes?  Be- 
cause there  is  not  enough  of  it;  it  is  too 
hard  to  get,  and  it  does  not  come  from 
the  right  people. 

For  instance,  a  city  needs  a  new  $250,000 
school  building  for  a  technical  high  school. 
Who  is  to  pay?  Why  the  very  men  who 
are  on  the  board  and  their  own  friends  and 
hundreds  of  acquaintances  who  cannot  af- 
ford a  new  hat,  and  who  are  clamoring 
night  and  day  for  lower  taxes.  Against 
that  clamor,  and  against  that  new  hat,  the 
schools  can  do  little,  for  do  not  the  jobs 
of  the  boards  depend  on  their  turning 
down  the  scheme  for  the  new  school  and 
saving  the  money  of  the  harrassed  tax- 
payer? 

Another  injustice;  in  a  rural  district  a 
new  building  has  been  urgently  needed  to 
replace  the  disreputable,  leaking  shanty  that 
has  supplied  shelter  for  the  community  edu- 
cation since  the  civil  war.  Who  must  pay? 
The  local  farmers.  But  they  are  hard  up. 
They  wont  vote  the  new  building,  and  you 
can't  make  them.  If  it  lay  with  their  own 
local  decision  they  would  pay  their  teacher 
thirty  dollars  a  month,  and  if  all  expenses 
had  to  be  met  out  of  local  taxes,  half  the 
rural  schools  would  have  to  be  closed  up. 
Hut  it  is  the  state  who  comes  to  the  rescue, 
and  the  teacher  gets  her  sixty  dollars  a 
month  while  the  old  rickety  shed  still 
■stands. 

It  is  with  the  schools  precisely  as  it  is 
with  the  roads.  If  road  building  had  to 
depend  entirely  upon  county  taxes  we 
would  never  have  had  a  decent  road  in 
California  till  kingdom  come.  And  even 
now  we  shall  never  have  right  kind  of  coast 
to  coast  roads  until  the  Federal  Government 
taxes  up  the  business,  just  as  France,  Italy, 
.uistria  and  Switzerland  have  taken  up. the 
business  of  roads  across  the  Alps. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  federal  ex- 
penditure would  lead  to  graft.    The  answer 


to  that  is  that  such  progressive  policy  has 
not  in  a  single  instance  led  to  graft  in  any 
of  the  countries  who  have  tried  it.  If 
other  nations  can  use  federal  and  national 
money  without  graft  so  can  we. 

So  we  find  that  if  a  new  school  is 
wanted  in  a  town  it  is  voted  down ;  if  a  new 
postoffice  is  wanted  in  the  same  town,  but 
not  nearly  so  badly,  it  is  erected.  The  one 
is  done  by  local  money,  the  other  by  fed- 
eral. Now  it  may  be  that  the  local  com- 
munity gets  a  postoffice  that  is  too  large 
for  its  immediate  necessities,  but  that  is 
much  better  than  no  school. 

Even  state  help,  infinitely  superior  as  it 
is  to  local  effort,,  cannot  go  much  farther 
than  we  are  now  going,  and  cannot  even 
keep  that  up  without  prodigious  effort  at 
the  business  of  money-getting.  For  the 
state  cannot  reach  for  the  real  money.  No 
state  can ;  not  even  the  state  of  New  York, 
for  any  state  that  goes  after  the  enormous 
swollen  incomes  of  the  very,  very  rich  with 
an  income  tax  will  be  boycotted  by  the  rich, 
who  will  register  as  residents  in  some 
other  state.  Only  the  federal  income  tax 
cannot  be  dodg~ed.  No  one  can  get  out 
from  under  that. 

The  real  money  in  California,  that  is  the 
surplus  money,  the  real  spending  money, 
gets  away  from  California.  As  in  every 
other  state,  there  are  profits  on  bonds,  min- 
ing products,  fruit,  lumber,  fish,  grain  and 
all  other  commodities,  which  go  with  the 
commodities  out  of  the  state,  and  which, 
,  as  profits,  pay  no  state  taxes,  and  are  only 
reached  by  the  federal  income  tax. 

For  instance,  a  farmer,  one  among  a 
thousand,  raises  a  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat.  He  gets  a  dollar  a  bushel  after 
paying  all  expenses.  California  reaches  for 
that  money,  and  the  farmer  pays  both  local 
and  state  taxes.  But  that  wheat,  which  was 
raised  in  California,  has  now  emigrated 
from  California,  and  although  it  sells  pres- 
ently at  three  dollars  a  bushel,  making  for- 
tunes en  route  for  New  Yorkers  and  others, 
that  extra  money  made  after  our  wheat  has 
got  away  from  us  pays  us  no  school  taxes. 
And  it  is  not  in  the  farmer's  dollar,  but  in 
the  trust's  two  dollars  that  the  real  profit 
lies.  In  fact,  the  farmer  often  raises  his 
Californian  produce  at  a  loss,  but  the  profit 
shows  up  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  just 
the  same. 

Who  has  that  profit  on  that  wheat?  Who 
knows?  Where  does  it  pay  its  school  taxes? 
Who  can  tell  ?  Some  one  is  making  a  huge 
profit  out  of  California  wheat  and  is  paying 
no  school  taxes.  California  cannot  reach 
him. 

It  is  true  that  grain  elevators  and  flour 
mills  are  taxed  in  Chicago,  just  as  our 
farmer  is  taxed  here,  (although  by  no  means 


in  the  same  proportion,)  but  there  is  a 
residum  of  surplus  profit  on  the  total  trans- 
action that  goes  to  national  and  interna- 
tional financiers  and  can  only  be  reached 
nationally. 

In  other  words,  a  thousand  farmers  grow 
wheat  and  pay  state  school  taxes.  They 
have  small  incomes.  A  dozen  multi-mil- 
lionaires who  do  not  live  in  California  are 
rich  off  that  wheat.  The  federal  income 
tax  reaches  them,  and  hence  reaches  for  the 
profit  on  that  wheat,  and  that  is  the  only 
way  it  is  reached. 

The  case  of  the  New  York  trust  com- 
panies and  banks  is  still  more  to  the  point, 
for  that  is  where  all  our  money  is  ultimate- 
ly controlled.  The  inquiry  of  the  Pujo 
Commission  into  the  so-called  money  trust 
showed  that  the  control  of  money  of  Amer- 
ica is  gathering  into  a  few  hands  in  Wall 
street,  and  that  its  processes  of  control  and 
ownership  are  hidden  and  mysterious. 
Where  we  have  these  "interlocking  direc- 
torates" how  can  any  state  ever  reach  such 
a  closely  guarded  power  as  that  was  shown 
to  be?  Even  the  state  of  New  York  was 
powerless  to  do  so,  so  how  can  Califor- 
nia? 

It  becomes  the  business  of  teachers  to  do 
at  least  that  much  national  politics.  Of 
course  the  individual  teacher  can  do  little; 
but  the  teachers'  organizations  can  do 
much.  Certain  it  is  that  they  can  do  noth- 
ing half  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  the 
schools  as  to  get  money  for  them.  And 
unless  there  is  money  there  is  nothing. 
The  local  school  board  has  to  fight  for 
money.  It  has  to  tax  small  business  men 
who  are  already  far  overtaxed.  It  has  no 
power  to  tax  those  who  are  far  under- 
taxed. 

Suppose  instead  of  such  a  situation  as 
that,  our  local  school  board  had  all  the 
money  it  needed  to  spend,  and  that  its 
only  trouble  was  to  know  just  how  to 
spend  it !  That  would  give  us  teachers 
something  to  think  about  that  would  be 
more  interesting  than  this  eternal  fight  with 
the  local  taxpayer.  Imagine  the  school 
board  sitting  down  to  a  meeting,  and  the 
treasurer  opening  his  report  with,  "Well, 
gentlemen,  we  have  now  a  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  received  from  Wash- 
ington, which  we  have  as  surplus:  What  is 
your  pleasure  in  this  matter?" 

Today  he  begins  with,  "Gentlemen,  we 
need  a  new  school  at  Main  street,  a  play- 
ground at  Washington,  fifty  more  teachers, 
and  seven  thousand  dollars  of  new  equip- 
ment, and  our  account  at  the  First  National 
is  overdrawn  fifteen  hundred  and  six  dol- 
lars and  eleven  cents." 

Probably  a  teacher  in  one  building  is 
handling  seventy  children.     A  new  teacher 
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will  cost  a  hundred  a  month.  In  ten  years 
she  will  cost  the  local  treasury  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  seems  a  lot  of  money, 
and  coming  from  those  who  have  so  little 
it  is  a  lot  of  money.  But  when  we  read  in 
the  New  York  papers  of  another  woman 
spending  six  thousand  dollars  on  cut  flow- 
ers for  a  single  grand  ball,  and  another 
six  thousand  for  a  prize  bull  pup,  we  find 
that  it  is  not  so  much  money  after  all,  for 
the  price  of  that  pup  and  those  flowers 
would  pay  that  teacher's  salary  for  ten 
years,  and  it  is  just  that  money,  the  money 
of  the  international  finance,  that  the  local 
taxation  cannot  reach. 

Teachers  should  stop  trying  to  extract 
blood  from  stones.  It  is  hard  on  both 
teacher  and  stone.  There  is  any  quantity 
of  money  if  we  make  up  our  minds  to  go 
where  it  is,  instead  of  where  it  isn't.  And 
there  is  something  for  teachers'  organiza- 
tions to  get  busy  on. 

*  *       * 

THE    OAKLAND    SCHOOL   WOMEN'S 
JINKS 

The  second  annual  jinks  of  the  Oakland 
School  Women's  Club  was  held  in  the  Fre- 
mont High  School  Auditorium  on  the  even- 
ing of  May  4th.  It  was  a  jolly,  care-free 
throng  that  participated  in  the  various 
events.  The  dramatic  ability  of  every  one 
present  was  given  full  scope,  and  the  clever- 
ness, skill  and  grace  in  designing  and  ex- 
ecuting the  different  features  of  the  pro- 
gram were  of  an  exceptionally  high  order. 

The  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  keen 
appreciation  of  each  other's  talents  were 
very  manifest,  and  all  felt  that  life  was 
richer  and  happier  because  of  the  merri- 
ment of  the  evening. 

Refreshments  were  served  in  the  cafe- 
teria. Fifty  dollars  were  donated  to  the 
Red  Cross  Society. 

*  *       * 

Every  teacher  in  the  state  is  urged  to  file 
his  history  with  the  State  Superintendent 
without  delay.  This  can  be  done  through 
the  various  teachers'  organizations,  or  by 
sending  direct  to  the  State  Superintendent. 
When  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Law 
comes  up  again  before  the  Legislature  for 
amendment,  as  it  will  in  two  years,  these 
histories  will  be  an  important  factor  in 
determining  what  those  amendments  shall 
be.     Send  in  your  histories  NOW. 

The  regular  summer  meeting  of  the 
Ideal  School  Women's  Club  was  held  in 
the  sun  garden  of  Hotel  Whitcomb  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  May  24,  1917.  Miss 
Livingston  presided. 

Owing  to  lack  of  time,  there  was  no 
program,  the  time  being  devoted  to  routine 
business  and  the  reports  of  committees. 
Later  an  afternoon  tea  was  enjoyed  by  the 
members  present. 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP   SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,   Dyeing,   Shampooing,   Electric  and 

Vibratory  Massage  for  Face  and   Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


BEACON  NEWS  COLUMN 

Every  publisher  who  has  some  primary 
reading  books  to  sell  ought  to  be  out  in  full 
force  boosting'  for  The  Beacon  Method  be- 
cause the  child  who  starts  with  The  Beacon 
Method  learns  to  read  more  quickly  than 
with  any  other  method,  and  reads  so  readi- 
ly that  he  needs  at  least  a  dozen  primers 
and  first  readers  during  his  first  year  in 
school. 

The  publishers  of  The  Beacon  Method 
have  hundreds  of  letters  from  primary 
teachers  and  superintendents  to  prove  this. 
In  last  month's  Beacon  News  Column  one 
such  letter  was  given.     Here  is  another: 

"After  using  The  Beacon  Method  of 
Teaching  Reading  for  two  years,  I  am  more 
firmly  convinced  than  ever  before  that  we 
are  using  'the  simplest  possible  key'  for 
the  'mastery  of  word  forms,  and  because  we 
are  using  this  key,  we  are  more  quickly  and 
easily  getting  the  thought  from  the  printed 
page.  Visitors  from  different  places  who 
have  heard  our  children  read  reecntly  have 
been  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  splendid 
expression  and  ease  in  thought  getting  and 
giving  which  they  show  in  their  reading. 
The  children  who  have  learned  word  mas- 
tery as  these  children  have,  would  never 
think  of  going  to  the  teacher  with  fingers 
on  words,  with  the  time-worn  question, 
'What's  that  word,  teacher?'  because  they 
have  gained  independent  power  in  mastery 
of  forms  to  such  a  degree  that  such  a  silly 
unpedagogical  habit  is  no  longer  thought 
of.  The  little  boy  who  said :  'Aw,  shoot ! 
if  it  wasn't  for  the  words  I  could  read  it  all 
right,'  certainly  spoke  truly  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  power  of  word  mastery  first.' 
'The  proof  of  the  pudding' — you  know  the 
rest.  I  have  repeatedly  tested  these  child- 
ren in  various  ways  and  have  heard  them 
tested  by  others,  and  they  know  what  they 
are  reading.  It  is  not  mere  word  calling. 
If  you  doubt  it,  come  and  see!" 

(Signed)   LILLIAN  O.  HEILMAN, 
Primary  Supervisor  in  Eureka,  Cal.,  Schools. 

Nineteen  counties  and  more  than  twenty 
California  cities  are  now  using  the  Beacon 
Method  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
wherever  used,  better  results  with  half  the 
work  are  obtained. 

Last  year  many  thousands  of  children  in 
this  field  learned  to  read  with  pleasure  by 
the  Beacon  Method — next  year  many  thou- 
sands more  will  do  likewise. 

If  the  Beacon  light  is  not  shining  in  your 
neighborhood,  write  the  publisher,  GINN 
&  CO.,  20  Second  St.,  San  Francisco,  for 
"A  Few  Facts  About  Phonetics,"  and  copies 
of  the  miniature  Beacon  Charts,  all  of  which 
will  be  sent  to  teachers  free  of  charge. 
BE  A  BEACON  BOOSTER 
and  you'll  be  happy. 
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Summer  Session,  June  25-August  4 
At  Berkeley  -  Classes  in  Industrial,  Nor- 
mal and  Fine  Arts,  and  the  various   Crafts 
for  Students,  Teachers  and  Supervisors. 

Story-telling  -  A  special  course  conducted 
by  Harry  Kendall  Bassett,  Educational  Di- 
rector. 

At     Piedmont  -  Classes     in     Out-of-Door 
Sketching  and  Painting. 
Constructive  Teaching   Complete  Equipment 


Opportunities  for  School  Men  and 
Women  to  Own  Their  Own  Busi- 
ness and  Work  for  Themselves. 

The  California  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association,  consisting  of  the  expert 
court  reporters,  in  convention  assem- 
bled at  Los  Angeles  in  July,  1916, 
adopted  a  resolution  advising  the  pub- 
lic school  authorities  of  California,  in 
the  interest  of  their  shorthand  stu- 
dents, to  use  in  their  shorthand  de- 
partment some  shorthand  text-book 
based  upon  Pitmanic  principles,  if 
they  desired  the  best  results. 

This  advice  means  that  in  their  ex- 
pert opinion  all  so-called  light-line 
shorthand  systems  are  inferior  and  in- 
adequate for  first-class  service  and 
should  not  be  used  in  the  public 
schools.  That  none  but  Pitmanic  sys- 
tems should  be  used. 

GALLAGHER-MARSH  SHORT- 
HAND SYSTEM  is  a  California  pro- 
duction and  is  recommended  by  the 
expert  shorthand  reporters  of  Cali- 
fornia as  the  most  highly  improved 
Pitmanic  system  in  existence.  Its 
representatives  are  ready  to  write 
against  the  world. 

How  To  Establish  Your  Own 
Private  School : 

Attend  GALLAGHER-MARSH 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE  for  six 
months,  learn  shorthand,  typing  and 
bookkeeping,  procure  a  certifiate  from 
G.  M.  B.  C.  to  teach  its  shorthand 
system  and  the  other  commercial  sub- 
jects and  then  open  a  branch  of  G.  M. 
B.  C.  wherever  you  please  in  Cali- 
fornia, save  and  except  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  and  establish  an  inde- 
pendent private  school  of  your  own. 
The  use  of  the  college  name  will  be 
granted  free  of  expense,  the  only  con- 
dition being  that  you  employ  the 

GALLAGHER-MARSH     SHORT- 
HAND SYSTEM 

When  you  consider  the  fact  that 
you  would  be  permitted  to  use  our 
advertising  matter,  together  with  the 
recommendation  from  the  experts,  and 
have  our  assistance  in  placing  your 
graduates  in  positions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  vicinity,  you  must  be  im- 
pressed with  the  splendid  advantages 
you  would  enjoy  from  such  an  under- 
taking; the  degree  of  your  success 
would  only  be  limited  by  the  popula- 
tion of  the  territory  to  draw  from  and 
your  executive  ability.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  within  two 
years'  time,  should  you  possess  the 
necessary  executive  and  pedagogic 
ability,  your  income  would  exceed  by 
far  the  salary  of  any  high  school  prin- 
cipal in  the  State  of  California. .  This 
proposition  leaves  no  room  for  failure 
and  should  command  your  earnest  at- 
tention. Why  work  for  anybody  else 
when  you  can  work  for  yourself? 

If  interested  call  at  or  write  to 
G.  M.  B.  C,  corner  Van  Ness  Ave. 
and  Turk  St.,  and  Mr.  Robt.  F.  Gal- 
lagher will  explain  all  particulars  to 
you. 

This  is  your  opportunity.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  it  NOW. 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


THE  PROBLEMS   OF  THE  TEACHER 

The  teacher  of  today  faces  problems  that 
did  not  confront  the  teachers  of  a  gen- 
eration ago.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these 
is  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  mod- 
ern life.  What  was  true  and  acceptable  for 
centuries  is  no  longer  true  and  acceptable 
in  almost  every  department  of  life.  The 
school  must  be  a  preparation  for  not  only 
the  new  conditions  that  exist,  but  for 
those  that  will  exist  ten  and  twenty  years 
hence,  when  these  children  will  be  the 
thinkers  and  workers  of  the  world.  There 
are  no  established  standards  of  education 
any  longer.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few 
fundamental  principles  that  are  eternal,  but 
their  application  is  being  worked  out  in 
new  ways  day  by  day,  and  the  teacher 
must  be  alive  to  these  new  ideas,  and  sensi- 
tive to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  or  she  will 
be  an  anachronism :  she  will  hand  a  mill- 
stone of  outworn  ideas  around  the  neck  of 
the  child. 

The  tenacity  of  conceptions  gained  in 
childhood  is  known  to  us  all.  This  is  not 
only  true  of  false  ideas,  but  of  ideas  in 
wrong"  proportion.  For  instance,  as  I  was 
taught  American  history  early  in  the 
grades,  much  was  said  about  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Israel  Putnam,  whom  I  learned  to 
admire  as  a  great  hero  ;  but  nothing  at  all 
about  George  Rogers  Clark.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  this  day  to  think  of  Clark  as  a 
person  of  even  equal  importance. 

One  might  say  that  the  greatest  problem 
of  the  teacher  today  is  to  make  full  use  of 
all  her  opportunities.  I  believe  that  no  one, 
not  even  the  mother,  has  quite  the  oppor- 
tunity to  influence  the  future  that  the 
teacher  has,  for  she  is  dealing  every  mom- 
ent of  her  working  day  with  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  world,  the  living  mind  and 
heart.  She  does  not  conceive  her  work  to 
be  pouring  information  into  that  mind  as 
into  a  passive  receptacle — that  is  one  of  the 
cast-off  conception  of  education — but  she  is 
striving  to  touch  the  mind  itself,  to  quick- 
en it,  to  give  it  balance  and  symmetry,  to 
make  it  flexible  and  yet  firm.  She  is  seek- 
ing, too,  to  touch  the  sensitive  heart  of 
the  child,  to  establish  ideals  of  justice  and 
honor  and  uprightness,  and  she  knows  that 
every  word  she  herself  speaks,  every  act 
of  hers  in  the  busy  turmoil  of  the  school- 
room, must  tally  witli  the  ideals  she  is 
trying  to  instill,  or  she  will  nullify  her  own 
teaching. 

This  brings  us  to  another  problem — that 
of  even-handed  justice  toward  the.  children. 
Have  you  ever  heard  .anyone  say,  "I  treat 
all  my  children  exactly  alike?"  That  sounds 
just,  but  it  isn't.  For  instance,  a  certain 
punishment  may  be  imposed  upon  two  chil- 
dren for  the  same  offense.  To  one  it  may 
be  a  burning  humiliation,  to  the  other  mere- 
ly an  incident  to  be  endured  with  equanim- 
ity or  even  with  amusement.  Is  that  the 
same  punishment  for  both?  The  difficulty 
for  the  teacher  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  children  as  a  rule  do  not  recognize  this 
fact  themselves,  and  are  on  the  alert  for 
what  they  consider  discrimination  on  the 
fnnrher's   oart. 


fTjy  Selina  Bunion 


The  school  brings  out  social  characteris- 
tics in  the  child  that  the  home  does  not.  A 
boy  in  a  group  of  boys  is  not  the  same  be- 
ing that  he  is  alone  with  his  mother,  and 
cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  This 
increases  the  difficulties  of  the  teacher; 
nevertheless,  this  group  life  is  a  powerful 
best  phases  of  the  public  school.  •  The 
teacher  must  strive  to  foster  or  create  in 
the  whole  group  a  certain  spirit  that  will 
live  and  increase  from  year  to  year,  and 
absorb  the  new  individuals  that  enter  the 
group. 

Another  problem  of  the  teacher  is  the 
attitude  of  the  parent  toward  unfavorable 
report  of  the  child's  progress.  When  a 
child  is  sent  to  a  physician  for  examination, 
and  he  reports  adenoids,  does  the  parent 
take  offense?  Does  he  criticize  that  physi- 
cian? But  when  the  teacher,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  know  the  child's  mental  condi- 
tion, reports  idleness,  inattention,  lack  of 
consideration  for  others,  the  parent  resents 
it  as  a  personal  insult,  to  be  met  with  hos- 
tility, when  he  should  realize  that  the 
teacher  is  only  seeking'  his  co-operation  for 
the  good  of  the  child.  Do  not  parents 
realize  that  life  will  soon  make  much 
greater  demands  upon  these  children  than 
the  schoolroom  does,  and  that  it  is  a  grave 
injustice  to  a  big  boy  or  girl  to  keep  him 
an  irresponsible  baby  until  he  is  suddenly 
thrust  into  the  world  of  cruel  competi- 
tion ? 

Another  problem  before  the  teacher  re- 
lates to  herself.  In  a  sense,  her  occupation 
puts  her  out  of  touch  with  life,  and  she 
must  compensate  for  this  by  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  world  about  her.  She 
should,  by  all  means,  associate  much  with 
people  in  other  occupations ;  she  should 
know  what  they  are  doing  and  thinking 
about  and  worrying  over.  I  know  too 
many  teachers  who  see  only  teachers  and 
think  only  school.  It  is  also  necessary  for 
'a  teacher  to  study  something  not  directly 
related  to  her  teaching,  so  that  she  may  re- 
main in  the  attitude  of  a  learner,  or  she 
will  forget  how  it  feels  to  the  child  to  at- 
tack the  new  and  unknown. 

I  have  spoken  of  some  of  the  problems  in 
the  life  of  the  teacher,  but  I  have  said  noth- 
ing of  the  joy  of  the  work.  I  will  close  by 
saying  that  I  would  rather  be  a  teacher 
than  anything  else  in  the  world,  that  I 
think  teaching  is  the  greatest  of  all  con- 
structive occupations.  If  I  were  suddenly 
to  inherit  wealth,  so  that  I  no  longer  needed 
to  work  for  money,  I  would  gather  together 
a  class  of  foreigners  who  wished  to  learn 
English,  or  a  class  of  young  women  who 
had  married  without  completing  their  com- 
mon-school education,  or  a  group  of  chil- 
dren who  were  failing  in  school  for  lack 
of  a  little  extra  attention,  and  I  would  keep 
right  on  teaching.  I  am  more  grateful  for 
my  occupation  than  for  anything  else  life 
has  given  me  and  I  hope  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  it  in  some  form  for 
many  years  to  come. 
WILHELMINA  VAN   DE   GOORBERG. 


THE  BROADER  MEANING  OF 
THRIFT 

Too  many  people  think  of  thrift  as  ■  a 
matter  of  hoarding  money;  while,  in  real- 
ity, thrift  is  only  the  best  way  of  doing 
things  and  leads  to  mastering  the  art  of 
of  simple  living.  The  constant  practice  of 
self-denial  develops  habits  of  temperance 
in  all  things  and  becomes  a  great  moral 
force.  The  consciousness  of  having  some- 
thing in  reserve  gives  poise,  and  does  away 
with  the  anxiety  and  nerve-strain  so  det- 
rimental to  the  American  people.  The  sense 
of  power  and  of  worth-whileness  that  fol- 
lows brings  rich  returns  in  service  to  others 
and  in  happiness  to  self.  The  training,  now 
being  given  in  the  public  schools,  to  de- 
velop habits  of  using  without  waste,  and  of 
storing  away  for  future  use,  is  real  thrift; 
and  the  inculcating  of  its  principles  by  in- 
struction, by  practice,  and  by  example,  is 
the  great  forward  movement  in  the  educa- 
tion of  today.  From  "Public  School  Thrift : 
A  Practical  Development,"  by  Teresa  M. 
Lenney,  in  the  "American  Review  of  Re- 
views" for  May,  1917. 
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MILITARY  TRAINING   IN   THE   PUB- 
LIC  SCHOOLS 
By  Eliza   D.   Keith 

Without  assuming  to  speak  with  author- 
ity upon  the  subject  of  military  training  in 
the  public  schools,  nor  to  range  myself  on 
either  side  of  the  question  as  to  its  pro- 
priety or  its  moral  aspect,  let,  as  a  teacher, 
say  that  in  all  cases  which  have  come 
under  my  observation,  such  training,  even 
in  the  most  elementary  form,  has  had  an 
excellent  effect,  especially  where  the  boys 
are  allowed  and  encouraged  to  choose  their 
own  officers. 

Such  experience  is  their  introduction  to 
the  processes  of  the  democracy  of  an  Amer- 
ican community  where  the  people  rule,  and 
government  is  carried  on  or  authority  ex- 
ercised by  those  upon  whom  the  choice  has 
fallen.  The  mass  choose  a  leader,  the  many 
elevate  a  few,  for  the  sake  of  expert  lead- 
ership, or  efficient  handling.  Then  the 
boys  learn  alertness  of  mind,  eye-quick 
hearing  and  action.  They  learn  the  im- 
portance of  the  individual  unit  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  unit  to  the  whole. 

Certainly  military  training  teaches  pre- 
cision of  movement,  instantaneous  response 
to  the  word  of  command,  self-respect,  dig- 
nity of  carriage,  respect  for  authority,  and 
that  sure  sense  of  mutual  dependence  that 
grows  into  loyalty,  patriotism  and  high  cit- 
izenship. 

The   Congregational   Entrance 

Not  a  few  of  our  public  schools  have 
done  away  with  the  time-honored  system 
of  "forming"  in  the  yard  and  of  marching 
class  by  class  into  the  building,  through  the 
halls,  to  the  rooms,  and  in  its  place  they 
have  installed  the  system  which  permits  the 
children  to  enter  the  building  en  masse,  and 
pass  at  will  to  their  rooms. 

The   congregational    entrance   works    like 
a   charm   in   some   schools,   while   in   others 
there  is  a  tendency  to  mob  movement. 
The    Military    March   and    Its   Accompani- 
ment 

Frequently  the  military  march  was  a 
fearful  thing,  accompanied,  as  it  often  was, 
by  the  noise  of  a  snare  drum,  or  by  the  ear- 
splitting  reverberations  of  a  triangle !  Who 
that  has  ever  heard  either  one  can  forget  it, 
varied  as  it  was  at  times  by  the  irritating 
bang  of  a  ruler  on  the  bannisters,  or  the 
distracting  tapping  of  a  bell,  each  teacher 
on  each  landing  or  at  her  post  in  the  hall, 
beating  in  a  different  rhythm,  according  to 
her  own  sense  of  time,  or  the  lack  of  it. 

In  extenuation  of  these  crimes  against 
the  auditory  nerve,  it  has  been  claimed  that 
by  making  all  the  noise  possible  in  "beat- 
ing time,"  the  children  could  not  hear 
themselves  think,  and  so  were  prevented 
from   talking   in   the  line.      But   at   what   a 

cost ! 

*       *       * 

TEACHING  ARITHMETIC 

One  of  the  best  things  that  a  really  pro- 
gressive teacher  can  do  is  to  acquaint  her- 
self with  the  work  of  the  grades  both  below 
and  above  her  own.  In  this  way  she  will 
be  able  to  grasp  and  to  present  the  con- 
tinuity of  thought  and  the  unbroken  effort 
which  is  supposed  to  underlie  and  to  run 
through  a  course  of  study.  More  than  that 
a  foreward  look  will  help  both  teacher  and 
pupil  in  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  next 
term. 


Too  often  in  preparing  work  there  is 
really  no  connection,  no  interdependence  of 
the  grades.  For  want  of  comprehension  of 
what  is  required  by  the  spirit  of  the  entire 
course,  and  for  want  of  proper  supervision 
there  is  no  correlation  of  effort  between  the 
different  grades,  and  in  going  from  grade  to 
grade  the  children  are  simply  stepping  from 
one  independently  personally  conducted 
tour  to  another.  Fach  teacher  teaches  what 
she  considers  "essential." 

This  is  particularly  true  where  in  some 
schools  too  many  grades  have  been  "skip- 
ped" by  the  ambitious  pupil,  who  because 
he  excelled  or  seemed  to  excel  his  mates  in 
some  particular  study,  became  convinced 
that  he  ought  to  be  promoted  at  once,  as 
"the  work  was  too  easy  for  him." 

Acceding  to  such  requests  often  merely 
transforms  the  bright  child  of  one  grade 
into  the  handicapped  pupil  of  the  next 
grade. 

It  should  be  realized  that  drill  counts  for 
more  than  the  mere  paging  of  a  book.  Turn- 
ing over  the  leaves,  or  even  reading  the  con- 
tents of  a  text-book,  does  not  always  mean 
absorption  of  the  subject  matter  nor  the  de- 
velopment of  mental  power. 

This  is  certainly  true  of  those  who  have 
managed  to  climb  into  the  highest  grammar 
grades  by  the  "skipping"  method.  This  is 
emphatically  true  of  the  Eighth  Grade  work 
where  all  the  loose  strands  of  the  previous 
years  are  supposed  to  be  caught  up  and 
twisted  into  a  cable  of  knowledge.  How  can 
one  undertake  mensuration  when  he  has 
never  learned  the  beginning  of  fractions? 
How  can  he  understandingly  review  inter- 
est or  bank  discount  when  he  has  never 
mastered  the  principles  of  percentage?  How 
can  he  understand  anything  of  later  Ameri- 
can history  when  he  has  "skipped"  the 
grade  in  which  consideration  is  given  the 
Monroe  Doctrine? 

Review  is  one  process,  but  going  back  to 
teach  first  principles  to  these  "skipped" 
pupils  is  entirely  another. 

Too  often  when  a  pupil  is  bright  and 
troublesome  he  is  "promoted"  by  one 
teacher  to  the  next  higher  grade  simply  to 
get  rid  of  him,  it  being  far  better  to  pro- 
mote than  to  demote. 

At  the  same  time  I  can  remember  in  my 
own  school  days  what  a  salutary  effect  it 
did  have  upon  the  conduct  and  the  study 
effort  of  an  entire  class  to  witness  the 
weeping  advent  of  some  child,  hat,  bag  and 
bagg'age,  from  the  upper  grade  who  for  fail- 
ure to  keep  up  with  the  class  had  been  "put 
down"  to  the  grade  below. 

In  this  connection  it  would  be  well  for  all 
Eighth  Grade  teachers  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  Practical  Business  Arithmetic 
by  John  H.  Moore  and  George  W.  Miner, 
published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  20  Second  St.,  San 
Francisco,  and  used  in  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  San  Francisco. 

In  this  course  in  business  arithmetic  one 
learns  many  methods  for  handling  numbers 
and  solving  problems  and  the  adaptation  of 
arithmetic  to  important  business  opera- 
tions ;  he  also  acquires  skill,  rapidity  and 
accuracy.  He  learns  how  to  prove  his  own 
work,  thus  developing  self-reliance. 

Much  attention  is  given  in  the  text  to 
the  fundamental  processes,  for  these  are  at 
the  foundation  of  all  arithmetics ;  one  must 
acquire  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and  speed 


in  the  handling  of  these  fundamentals  if  he 
is  to  achieve  any  marked  degree  of  success 
in  his  subsequent  work. 

"Are  you  good  at  figures?" 

Are  we  preparing  our  pupils  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative? 


THE  COMIC  PAGES  OF 

THE  SUNDAY  SUPPLEMENT. 

Frequently  a  discussion  arises  over  the 
advisability  of  allowing  children  to  read  or 
to  see  the  comic  pages  of  the  Sunday 
supplement.  These  pages  are  an  outrage 
upon  art,  a  libel  upon  nature,  a  debase- 
ment of  humanity,  a  defiler  of  the  mind, 
and  a  kinderg'arten  of  crime  for  do  not  say 
that  I  am  devoid  of  a  sense  of  nature  for  I 
am  not  brought  up  upon  the  London 
Punch,  our  own  journals  of  wit  and  humor, 
upon  the  Candle  Lectures  upon  the  non- 
sense verse  of  Edward  Lear,  and  the 
humorous  poems  of  Tom  Hood  and  of 
John  Godfrey  Saxe.  I  think  I  do  know  a 
good  thing  when  I  see  it. 

But  the  Sunday  supplements  are  horrors, 
growing  worse  week  by  week.  They  have 
a  debasing  effect  upon  the  child  mind,  and 
an  observant  teacher  can  detect  the  rowdy 
influences  of  the  so-called  funny  pictures 
upon  many  of  the  children  in  their  classes. 

Not  a  few  of  the  boys  try  to  reproduce 
the  antics  of  the  children  of  the  comic 
sheets,  and  the  result  is  not  a  happy  one. 

Years  ago  we  banished  the  dreadful 
comic  valentines,  and  yet  today  our  chil- 
dren revel  in  the  monstrosities  of  the  Sun- 
day supplement.  How  inconsistent  for  the 
press  to  plead  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Art  Palace  as  an  inspiration  to  the  highest 
expressions  of  art  in  a  community,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  issuing  vulgar,  sordid 
inane  debasing  colored  comic  pages. 

As  for  the  utterances  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  various  caricatures  the  less 
said  about  them,  the  better,  verging  as 
they  do  upon  the  profane,  and  imprinting 
upon  the  plastic  mind  of  youth,  the  very 
lowest  forms  of  speech. 

In  line  with  this  protest  against  the 
comic  illustrations  of  the  day,  so  pernic- 
ious in  their  influence,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  art  and  of  morals,  is  a  protest  re- 
cently voiced  by  the  teachers  of  New  York 
against  the  use  of  dialect  poems  and  dia- 
lect stories  in  any  public  school  course  of 
study. 

As  educators,  these  teachers  claim  that 
they  are  trying  to  Americanize  the  chil- 
dren of  foreigners,  that  the  process  must 
be  done  through  the  uplift  of  language,  and 
that  any  departure  from  the  use  of  pure 
English  is  just  another  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  teaching  these  little  children  to  use  pure 
English  speech,  to  think  American 
thoughts  and  to  realize  American  ideals. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  calls  for 
the  elimination  of  baby  talk. 

One  of  our  state  text-books  has  adorned 
its  title  page  with  the  picture  of  a  dear  lit- 
tle child  and  marred  the  effect  by  a  quota- 
tion in  the  bad  grammar  of  baby  talk.  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  writer,  editor  and 
publishers,  the  criticism  must  stand  that 
bad  grammar,  be  it  ever  so  "cute,"  is  out 
of  place  in  a  school  text-book.  When  a 
people  cease  to  guard  their  native  lan- 
guage, when  they  cease  to  care  for  the  pur- 
ity of  'the  national  language,  they  have  en- 
tered upon  the  beginning  of  national  decay. 
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We  know  now  enough  about  war,  not 
from  unconvincing  pages,  but  from  actual 
observation  and  first  hand  reports  from 
other  countries,  to  realize  that  our  partici- 
pation in  the  great  conflict  is  going  to  leave 
no  activity  or  industry  or  groups  of  people 
untouched.  Some  activities,  by  virtue  of 
their  importance,  will  be  or  should  be  the 
most  deeply  affected.  Schools,  for  in- 
stance. No  one  who  has  ever  thought  of  a 
school  as  anything  more  than  a  place  to  get 
rid  of  children  in  for  blessed  intervals,  a 
sort  of  day  nursery,  or  of  education  as  any- 
thing more  significant  than  an  inherited 
routine, — the  idea  of  the  unawakened 
Orient,— can  believe  that  the  old  order  will 
go  on  after  the  war.  It  is  unthinkable. 
Something  has  happened.  Something  which 
will  have  such  far-reaching  effects  upon  our 
mode  of  life  that  a  new  demand  must  be 
made  upon  the  schools. 

If  the  war  is  to  continue  beyond  the 
year;  if  we  send  to  the  other  side  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  our  young  men,  we  shall 
have  a  shocking  toll  of  young,  vigorous 
blood.  If  the  war  drags  on  through  yet 
more  painful  years,  the  boys  in  high  school 
today  will  be  the  cannon  fodder.  Each 
month  of  the  war  will  put  greater  responsi- 
bility upon  the  school  teachers,  upon  ele- 
mentary schools  and  upon  the  apathetic 
public.  The  end  of  the  war  will  find  us 
with  old  men  and  schoolboys  to  do  the 
work  of  the  nation,  and  what  is  more  im- 
portant, to  do  the  thinking  of  the  nation. 
Wo  do  not  want  a  nation  run  by  old  men. 
Whether  we  agree  with  Osier  or  not,  we  do 
accept  the  conventionalizing  process  of  age. 
The  influence  on  those  coming  after  will  be 
as  marked  if  the  old  men  are  to  tutor  the 
next  generation  or  to  sire  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

No  more  patriotic  thing  could  be  done 
than  to  emulate  the  splendid  days  of  Greece 
when  society  was  a  great  educational  or- 
ganization. In  San  Francisco  we  have  the 
beginnings  of  a  local  public  education  so- 
ciety. There  should  be  a  national  public 
education  society.  Until  there  is,  education 
will  slink  along  in  the  rear  of  governmental 
institutions  as  a  shabby  relative  at  a  smart 
feast.  Attention  must  be  focussed  upon 
education ;  the  public  must  be  interested, 
and  it  has  been  an  open  secret  for  many 
years  that  the  fault  is  not  with  the  public 
so  much  as  with  the  thing  it  persistently 
refuses  to  be  interested  in.  It  is  not  a  vital 
factor  in  life.  It  should  be.  It  has  no  vital 
relation  to  life.  We  have  spent  a  great 
many  years,  centuries,  since  those  glorious 
days  of  Athens,  spent  them  in  experience, 
in  gathering  wisdom,  in  getting  civilized, 
and  in  getting  Christianized,  but  no  time  or 
place  has  equalled  that  method  of  education 
which  made  the  process  one  of  interest  to 
the  young  and  to  the  old,  and  of  vital  im- 
portance to  both.  The  stage  is  set  for  a 
national  public  education  society.  The 
mothers'  clubs  have  set  the  stage.  The 
war  will  probably  provide  the  "action." 

The  Pound  of — Beans 
The  demand  of  the  nation  that  the  youth 
of  the  schoolrooms  produce  something  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  early  results  of 
our  participation  as  an  ally.  "Produce 
something,"  thundered  Carlyle,  "no   matter 
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what  it  is  is,  produce  something."  A  pound 
of  beans,  apiece,  or  a  pound  of  potatoes, 
raised  by  each  child  of  the  schools  would 
do  more  than  feed  soldiers  or  civilians.  It 
would  do  more  towards  the  liberalizing  of 
our  educative  process  than  all  the  tomes 
and  prophecies  yet  written.  Once  get  the 
people  of  the  nation  committed  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  youth  as  a  national  asset,  and 
not  all  the  king's  horses  nor  all  the  king's 
men  could  put  dull  old  Humpty-Dumpty  to- 
gether again. 

For  something  would  have  happened. 
Schools  would  have  been  pushed  into  rela- 
tion to  life.  And  the  stupid,  mind-deaden- 
ing routine,  the  mill  which  accepts  alert, 
responsive  children  and  which  turns  out 
the  product  of  apathetic,  inefficient  youth, 
would  pass  forever. 

Those  who  think  at  all  about  education 
know  that  we  are  slaves  of  precedent  and 
tradition.  Even  school  surveyors  compare 
one  system  with  another  system  instead  of 
bravely  daring  an  ideal  plan.  We  need 
daring  from  the  men  on  top ;  we  need  the 
temporary  help  of  an  intellectual  dictator, 
a  man  from  the  storm  and  stress  of  life, 
who  sees  education  as  the  root  and  stock 
of  democracy. 

We  have,  of  course,  our  oases ;  here  a 
man  has  found  a  way  to  combat  the  locked- 
step  system  of  our  grade  schools ;  here  an- 
other has  evolved  a  plan  to  enrich  schools 
and  childhood  by  discovering  to  children 
their  power,  or  as  Froebel  would  say,  their 
self-activity ;  yet  here  another  who  illus- 
trates in  his  method  the  law  "of  gracious 
overflow."  But  the  men  on  top,  the  ones  in 
power,  satisfy  themselves  with  their  duty 
to  education  by  an  introduction  to  a  bene- 
factor's book,  or  by  an  eulogy  at  a  bene- 
factor's funeral.  Letting  a  glorious  experi- 
ment end  there  ! !  With  the  dull  mill  going 
on,  grinding  out  misfits,  inefficients,  ruin- 
ing those  who  have  not  the  recuperative 
powers  to  overcome  the  injurious  effects  of 
their  early  training. 

What  goes  into  the  making  of  a  pound  of 
beans?  Initiative,  or  the  hospitality  to  ex- 
perience which  will  develop  initiative,  ob- 
servation, patience,  memory,  calculation, 
efficiency.  Between  getting  the  seed  from 
a  store  and  taking  the  pound  of  developed 
beans  to  market,  lies  the  training  which 
children  do  not  get  at  school,  the  lack 
of  which  is  shown  in  more  ways  than  a- 
disrespect  for  labor.     Hail  to  the  beans! 

Our   Present   Responsibility 

Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  Germany 
is  pretty  certain  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
schoolrooms  these  war-harrassed  days.  It 
is  not  possible  that  teachers  are  not  giving, 
by  command,  daily  drill  in  loyalty  to  Kaiser 
and  respect  for  the  established  government. 
Before  the  war,  the  writer  used  to  take  a 
solemn  variety  of  amusement  in  question- 
ing the  boys  of  the  German  schools.  Odd 
to  a  liberty  loving  American  to  hear  youth, 
in  other  countries  so  irreverent  of  shackles, 
openly  defending  national  shackles!  Uni- 
versal service  was  good  because  the  Kaiser 
required  it.  No  matter  what  the  hardship, 
it  was  Hoch  der  Kaiser!  Far  more  con- 
centrated must  be  the  schooling,  the  em- 
phasis on  loyalty  these  throne-shaking  days. 

Our  case.     What  special  lesson  have  we 


to  teach?  Where  should  we  put  the  em- 
phasis? If  the  children  are  to  guide  well  a 
few  years  from  now,  we  should  be  bestir- 
ring ourselves  to  see  that  they  understand 
the  significance  of  what  is  happening.  Out 
of  the  confusion  and  the  smoke  of  battle, 
the  war  has  found  its  purpose:  "For  the 
ultimate  peace  of  the  world  and  for  the 
liberation  of  its  peoples,  the  German  peo- 
ples included ;  for  the  rights  of  nations, 
great  and  small,  and  the  privilege  of  men 
everywhere  to  choose  their  way  of  life  and 
of  obedience."  To  choose  their  way  of 
obedience.  This  is  what  we  should  be 
teaching  our  children,  the  choice  of  their 
way  of  obedience,  which  is  the  lesson  of 
democracy.  The  relations  of  men,  the  or- 
ganizations of  men,  the  ideals  of  liberty,  to 
which  we  are  willing  to  render  obedience; 
the  story  and  present-day  surveys  of  cities 
and  of  their  struggles  and  development,  of 
states,  of  countries,  of  nations,  what  a 
wonderful  course  it  would  make,  and  what 
a  stupid  thing  we  are  doing  not  to  be 
evolving  it.  What  a  wonderful  opportu- 
nity to  turn  youthful  fancy  towards  poli- 
tics, or  the  "science  of  government,"  to 
equip  the  coming  legislator,  to  make  edu- 
cation a  factory  of  democracy  and  of  prac- 
tical Christianity ! 

Swift  on  the  heels  of  the  President's  an- 
nouncement of  the  war-aims  of  this  coun- 
try, came  the 'word  that  his  message  was 
being  annotated  in  pamphlet  form  for  the 
use  of  the  children  of  the  schools.  A 
movement  will  be  started  to  make  it  a  text- 
book in  school  curriculums.  Surely  the  old 
order  is  passing  when  the  men  on  top  begin 
to  think  of  the  significance  of  the  schools. 
For  years,  devoted  men  and  women  have 
been  pleading  with  Boards  of  Education  to 
include  international  conciliation  in  the 
study  of  history  or  civics.  By  the  action  of 
a  few  men  on  top  our  boys  and  girls  will  be 
studying  a  few  months  hence  of  the  rights 
of  small  nations,  of  arbitration.  We  have 
taken  a  long  step  towards  Athens.  For  the 
way  to  attain  Athens  is  to  interest  every- 
one, not  teachers  or  pupils,  in  the  schools ; 
and  the  way  to  interest  them  is  to  make 
the  course  interesting,  i.  e.  vital,  bring  it 
into  relation  to  life.  And  then  that  act  of 
service,  that  pound  of  beans ! 
*       *       * 

THE  CALIFORNIA  CONGRESS  OF 
MOTHERS 

The  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
State  Congress  of  Mothers  was  held  in  Sac- 
ramento in1  May,  22nd  to  25th.  Among  the 
speakers  at  the  meetings,  which  were  held 
in  the  Senate  Chamber,  were  Governor 
William  D.  Stephens,  Professor  I.  W. 
Howerth  of  the  University  of  California 
Extension  Department;  Mr.  Edward  Hyatt, 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools ;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Wood,  State  Commissioner  of  Sec- 
ondary Schools ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Chamberlain, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  California 
Teachers'  Association ;  Dr.  W.  A.  Sawyer, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health ; 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Hughes,  Superintendent  of 
the  Sacramento  City  Schools;  Miss  Carolyn 
Webb,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools; 
Dr.  Margaret  McNaught,  Commissioner  of 
Elementary  Schools ;  Miss  Mary  D.  Hen- 
shall,  of  the  State  Library;  H.  V.  Miller; 
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their  addresses  covering  as  wide  a  field  as 
the  interests  they  represent. 

The  time  was  so  vital  as  to  call  out  a 
peculiar  response  from  the  delegates.  The 
country  but  recently  entered  into  the  war; 
the  Legislature  but  recently  finished  with 
its  labors ;  the  Governor  still  signing  bills 
in  which  the  women  were  deeply  interested ; 
all  this  gave  a  solemnity  and  a  vigor  to  the 
sessions,  and  to  the  addresses  of  guests  and 
members.  Mrs.  H.  N.  Rowell,  the  retiring 
President,  struck  the  keynote  in  her  fare- 
well message,  asking  the  mothers  of  the 
state  to  help  with  the  greater  democracy 
whose  sun  colors  the  eastern  horizon.  Dr. 
Jessie  Russell,  the  incoming  President,  ac- 
knowledged the  responsibility  of  an  execu- 
tive officer  in  troubled  times  like  the  pres- 
ent when  motherhood  would  be  taxed  to  its 
utmost.  Several  social  sessions  enlivened 
the  seriousness  of  the  convention. 

YERBA    BUENA    PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  this  as- 
ciation  was  held  in  the  school  auditorium 
on  May  17,  1917.  An  excellent  program 
was  furnished  by  the  pupils  of  Miss  Ro- 
den's  fourth  grade,  who  rendered  a  group 
of  folk  songs,  and  by  the  members  of  the 
dramatic  class  of  the  Social  Center  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Eva  Hackett,  who, 
by  special  request,  gave  several  beautiful 
selections.  As  this  was  an  open  meeting, 
a   great   many   visitors    were    present   from 


other    organizations    and    from    the    Con- 
gress of  Mothers. 

The  drawing,  industrial  and  busy  work  of 
the  pupils  was  on  exhibition  and  was 
greatly  admired  by  the  guests.  Miss  Julia 
Hochheimer,  Vice-President  of  the  associa- 
tion, was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  State 
Convention  of  the  Congress,  which  con- 
vened at  Sacramento  on  May  23,  1917. 
Refreshments,  furnished  by  the  members, 
were  served  by  the  pupils  of  the  domestic 
science  classes.  The  tables  were  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  the  school  colors,  gold 
and  green,  interspersed  with  numerous 
small  American  flags.  The  entertainment 
closed  with  the  singing  of  the  "Star-Span- 
gled Banner,"  in  which  the  audience  joined. 
♦       +       ^ 

A  Parent-Teachers'  Club  has  recently 
been  organized  in  French  Gulch,  and  as  a 
result  a  keen  community  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  school  has  been  aroused.  A 
new  fence  has  been  built  around  the  school 
grounds,   and  shrubbery  and   trees  planted. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  RURAL 
SCHOOLS  —  County  Superintendents  and  Institute  In- 
structors, are  you  planning  work  in  agriculture  for  your 
summer  institute?  We  can  help  you.  Ask  for  our  new 
catalog  on  Charts — Slides — and  Lecture  Books  on  agri- 
culture and  related  subjects.  Educational  Dept.,  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  of  N.  J.,  Harvester  Bldg., 
Chicago. 


Western  Books  by  Western  Authors 

The   Harr   Wagner   Publishing   Co.   has   purchased  the   Publications   of  the   Whitaker   &   Ray- 
Wiggin    Company. 

We  make   a   specialty  in   the  manufacture,   publishing,   and   promoting   the    sale    of   books   by 
Western  Authors. 

In  selecting  books   for  your  library,  home   or  school  include  books  from  the  following  excel- 
lent list: 


LIBRARY  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Joaquin   Miller's   Poems — 7   volumes. 

Volume  One — Introduction   and   Autobiography 

Volume  Two — Songs  of  the   Sierras 

Volume  Three — Songs    of    the    Sunlands 

Volume  Four — Songs   of   Italy   and    Others 

Volume  Five — Songs   of   the   American   Seas 

Volume  Six — Poetic  Plays 

Volume  Seven — The    Building   of   the    City    Beautiful 


Price  Net 

Bear    Edition — each     $  1.25 

Joaquin    Miller's    Poems — Collector's    Autographed 

Edition    (six   volumes)    60.00 

The    Danites    by    Joaquin    Miller — flexible    reading 

edition 50 

Forty-Nine    by    Joaquin     Miller  —  flexible    reading 

edition      50 

Realizable   Ideals   by   Theodore    Roosevelt 1.25 

The    Care    and    Culture    of    Men    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      1,25 

The    Story    of    Matka    by    David    Starr    Jordan — 

Library     edition     1.00 

School    edition    75 

Knowing   Real    Men  by   David    Starr   Jordan 35 

The   Practical  Education  by   David   Starr  Jordan..       .35 

The  Saving  of  Time  by   David   Starr  Jordan 35 

The    Woman    and    the    University    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      J 35 

The    Scholar    in    the    Community    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      35 

The   Panama   Canal   by   Duncan   E.    McKinlay — 

Paper    binding     50 

A    Political   Primer  for   the   New   Voter   by   Bessie 

Beatty — Library    edition    75 

At  the  Shrine  of  Song  by  Herbert  Bashford 1.25 

At   the    Shrine   of    Song  —  Collector's    Autographed 

edition      5.00 

The  Health  Index  of  Children  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bryant 

Hoag      80 

West    Coast   Shells   by   Josiah    Keep    2.00 

Polly  of  the  Midway-Sunset  by  Janie  C.  Michaels  1.25 
Lure  of  the  Desert  by  Madge  Morris  Wagner; 

two    editions     $1.25  and     1.50 

Design  and  Construction  by  Arthur  H.  Chamber- 
lain   and    Nelbert    Murphy — Advanced    Book. .        .35 


Price  Net 

$     .65 

W. 


Geometrical    Drawing   by   F.    Schraidt,    M.    A.. 
The    Geography    of    California    by    Dr.    Harold 

Fairbanks      , 80 

School    Buildings    by    Walter    H.    Parker,    A.    A. 

I.    A 1.00 

Poems  for  Memorizing,  selected  and  graded  .by  Dr. 

E.    P.    Cubberley  and   compiled   by   Alice  Rose 

Power — Cloth   binding    1.00 


Board    binding 

Paper    binding    

Pupils'    Supplementary   Edition,   parts   1    &    2.. 

A   Political   Primer   by   Bessie   Beatty,    introduction 

by  Hon.  William  Kent — Supplementary  Edition 

Aids  to  Literature  Series 

Number  One — The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  With  Text  by  J.  W.  Graham 

Number  Two — Lady  of  the  Lake,  Evangeline,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Snowbound  and  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal  by  J.   W.   Graham    

Number  Three — Evangeline  (with  Text).  With 
notes  and  suggestions  for  study  by  Arthur  L. 
Hamilton    

Number  Four — Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Schools. 
A  Study  of  "Ivanhoe"  and  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake,"    by    Frank    J.    Browne 

Number  Five  —  Whittier  in  the  Schools.  Snow- 
bound, The  Barefoot  Boy,  Among  the  Hills, 
The  Huskers  and  the  Corn  Song  (with  Text) 
by   Arthur    L.    Hamilton    

Civil   Government   Simplified   by  J.   J.    Duval 

The  Theory  of  Music   by  J.   H.   Elwood 

Sanitary  Survey  for  Schools  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bryant 
Hoag     

Health  Grading  of  the  School  Child  by  Dr.   Ernest 

Bryant   Hoag — per   1000  post  paid 

Per   100  post  paid    

Health  Leaflet  (Number  One) — The  Results  in 
Nose,   Throat  and  Ear  Troubles.     Per   100 

Health  Leaflet  (Number  Two) — The  Results  of 
Defective   Eyesight.      Per    100   post   paid 

Hart's    History    Aids    

Pacific    History   Stories  by   Harr  Wagner — 

Library    Edition     

School   Edition    

Send  for  Special  Catalogue. 


.60 
.35 
.10 


.25 
.25 


.25 
.25 
.20 


12.00 
1.25 


1.25 
3.00 


1.25 
1.00 


HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


239  GEARY  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JEROME  O.  CROSS,  THE  NEW  SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF  FRESNO  CITY 

Jerome  O.  Cross  has  been  appointed  City 
Superintendent  of  Fresno,  to  succeed  Super- 
intendent Starr.  Mr.  Cross  comes  from  the 
Pasadena  High  School  and  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  progressive  school  men  in 
the  state ;  a  man  of  pleasing  personality 
and  great  integrity.  He  secured  his  B.  A. 
from  Carleton  College,  University  of  Utah, 
and  his  A.  M.  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Cross  had  a  successful  teaching 
experience  in  Salt  Lake  City,  closing  with 
four  years  as  principal  of  the  Ogden  High 
School. 

His  activities  in  California  have  been 
Principal  of  Pasadena  High  School  for  five 
years,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Advisory 
Editors  "The  School  Review,"  Recording 
Secretary  California  Teachers'  Association, 
Southern  Section,  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges 
of  Southern  California,  President  Pasadena 
Sociological  Club,  President  University  Chi- 
cago Club  of  Southern  California. 

As  principal  of  the  high  school  he  has 
been  very  progressive,  installing  a  central- 
ized scheme  of  administration,  whereby 
teachers  are  enabled  to  devote  practically 
all  of  their  time  to  instruction,  their  chief 
function.  For  two  years  Pasadena  High 
School  has  had  supervised  study,  being  one 
of  the  first  large  hig"h  schools  in  the  state 
to  adopt  it.  Vocational  courses  have  been 
organized  and  put  on  an  equality  with 
academic  comses.  A  thorough  system  of 
cost  accounting  has  been  established.  The 
High  School  Student  Body  has  -been  or- 
ganized in  an  effective  way,  co-operating 
with  the  various  civic  organizations  in  the 
community.  The  course  of  study  has  been 
carefully  reorganized,  according  to  the 
group  scheme.  An  Advisory  Council,  con- 
sisting of  heads  of  departments  and  admin- 
istrative officers,  has  been  given  a  voice  in 
the  government  of  the  school.  An  Advisory 
Council  of  teachers  has  been  formed  to 
give  the  teacher's  viewpoint  in  matters  of 
administration. 
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Under  date  of  June  28  Chief  Clerk  Kal- 
bach  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  writes  that 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  two  or  three  months 
before  the  Report  of  the  Survey  of  the  San 
Francisco  Schools  will  be  available  for  dis- 
tribution. The  material  has  not  yet  gone  to 
the  printer. 

*  *       * 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitz  Gerald,  principal  of  the 
John  Swett  Grammar  School,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  of  San  Francisco. 

*  *       % 

An  attractive  new  booklet,  "Outing-  Re- 
sorts ;  Summer  Vacations  in  California,"  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company.  The  booklet  is  a  revelation  to 
the  average  Californian,  for  it  shows  him 
the  wonderful  variety  of  scenery  and  cli- 
mate available  within  from  an  hour's  to  a 
night's  run  of  San  Francisco  or  Los  An- 
geles. 

All  information  as  to  names,  localities, 
rates,  facilities  for  sports  and  amusements, 
etc.,  can  be  readily  found  in  the  new  pub- 
lication. 

In  a  county  with  more  wonderful  school 
plants  and  grounds  than  any  other  county 
in  the  world,  Horace  M.  Rebok  maintains 
the  distinction,  literally,  of  having  the  love- 
liest high  school  plant  in  the  county,  or  in 
the  country,  which  means  in  the  world. 

Such  a  statement  is  reckless,  we  know, 
for  there  are  many  remarkably  beautiful 
high  school  plants  in  Los  Angeles  county 
and  some  of  them  are  more  effectively  beau- 
tiful in  flowers  and  shrubs,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Lincoln  High  School  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  some  are  more  impressive  in  buildings, 
as  in  the  case  of  Pasadena  High  School, 
and  the  amphitheatre  at  El  Paso,  San  Diego 
or  Tacoma  is  more  spectacular  and  when 
it  comes  to  an  estimate  of  structural  and 
landscape  architecture  it  is  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  taste,  but  we  are  sure  that  anyone 
and  everyone  will  put  the  creation  of 
Horace  Rebok  at  Santa  Monica  among  the 
best  combinations  of  buildings  and  grounds 
in  all  America. — Journal  of  Education. 

*  *       * 

The  California  High  School  Teachers' 
Association  is  to  hold  its  annual  convention 
at  the  summer  session  of  the  University 
of  California  from  Monday  to  Friday,  July 
16  to  20,  inclusive. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  general  ses- 
sions which  take  place  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Friday  afternoons  and  Wednesday  and 
Thursday    mornings,   will    be   a   number   of 


distinguished  educators  including:  Dr.  E. 
R.  Hedrick,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Missouri,  and  Dr.  Carl  E. 
Seashort,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  both  of  whom  are  lectur- 
ing at  the  Summer  Session ;  Mrs.  May  L. 
Cheney,  appointment  secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Professor  Alexis  F. 
Lange,  Director  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  University  of  California ;  Presi- 
dent F.  L.  Burk  of  the  San  Francisco  State 
Normal  School;  Professor  Thomas  H. 
Reed,  City  Manager  of  San  Jose;  State 
Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education  E. 
R.  Synder;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  editor  of 
the  Sierra  Educational  News ;  Edward  B. 
De  Groot,  Director  of  Physical  Education, 
Francisco  public  schools,  and  James  Huff 
McCurdy,  Director  of  the  International  Y. 
M.   C.   A.   Training   School   at   Springfield, 

Mass. 

*       *       * 

New  York  State  has  recently  taken  three 
forward  steps  in  matters  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  its  youth. 

Governor  Whitman  has  signed  one  bill 
providing  that  local  school  authorities  must 
make  provision  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
children  of  retarded  or  subnormal  mental- 
ity of  school  age.  in  the  community,  and 
provide  classes  for  their  proper  instruction. 
Another  law  provides  that  the  children 
subject  to  the  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance law  must  be  in  school  180  days,  in- 
stead of  160  days  as  heretofore.  It  will 
be  unlawful  hereafter,  also,  to  sell  tobacco, 
cigars  and  cigarettes  to  young  persons  un- 
der eighteen  years  of  age.  This  law  raises 
the  age  limit  two  years. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  San  Francisco 
has  decided  to  try  the  experiment  of  ex- 
changing teachers  with  those  of  Eastern 
cities. 

"Old  Flag  Forever,"  with  music  by 
Lelia  France,  may  be  had  at  lc  a  copy; 
piano  arrangements,  25c;  orchestra,  25c, 
and  for  band,  40c.  The  Elite  Music  Co., 
Los  Altos,  Santa  Clara  county. 

J.  Sanders  of  the  Eureka,  Cal.,  high 
school,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Alturas,  .California,  high  school,  vice  An- 
thony Rose  who  goes  to  the  principalship 
of  the  high  school  at  Cedarville,  California. 

A.  B.  Martin,  ex-principal  of  the  San- 
ger, California,  high  school,  has  been  elect- 
ed principal  of  the  Blythe,  Riverside 
County,  Cal.,  high  school. 

E.  Nash,  of  the  Marysville  high  school, 
has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  Brent- 
wood, California,  high  school. 

Frank  Goodenow,  of  the  Eureka  High 
School,  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the 
Carpinteria  high  school. 

Mr.  A.  Grim,  of  Washington,  has  been 
elected  Supervising  Principal  of  the  Ceres, 
California,   School   Department. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Brecheen,  of  Ceres,  has  been 
elected  Principal  of  the  Clovis,  California, 
high  school. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  of  Santa  Barbara,  has 
been  elected  Principal  of  the  Corcoran, 
Cal.,  high  school. 

I.  Bragg,  Dean  of  the  Junior  College  at 
Pomona,  Cal.,  has  been  elected  Supervising 
Principal  of  the  Corona,  California,  School 
Department. 


J.  A.  Hensley,  of  the  Porterville  High 
School,  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the 
Dinuba,  Cal.,  high  school. 

Wm.  Hooper,  of  Boyland,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal.,  has  been  elected  Principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Dixon,  Cal. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Richards,  Vice-Principal  of  the 
Elk  Grove  High  School,  has  been  elected 
Principal. 

Lee  Switzer,  Ex-Principal  of  the  Half- 
moon  Bay,  High  School,  has  been  elected 
Principal  of  the  Esparto,  Cal.,  high  school. 

Mr.  Monteith,  of  Santa  Barbara,  has 
been  elected  Principal  of  the  Redwood 
City,  Cal.,  grammar  school. 

Clyde  Finger,  of  the  Fremont  High 
School,  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  been  elected 
Principal  of  the  Ferndale,  Cal.,  high  school 
vice  A.  G.  Grant  who  goes  to  the  Princi- 
palship of  the  Roseville,  Cal.,  high  school. 

W.  O.  Smith,  Ex-Principal  of  the  Peta- 
luma,  Cal.,  high  school  has  been  elected 
Principal  of  the  Fresno,  Cal.,  high  school. 

Bert  M.  Carner  has  been  elected  Princi- 
pal of  the  Gonzales  high  school. 

Scott  Sterling,  of  Pacific  Grove,  Cal., 
high  school,  has  been  elected  Principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Halfmoon  Bay. 

Mr.  C.  Schoer,  Ex-Principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Ukiah,  Cal.,  has  been  elected 
Principal  of  the  high  school  at  Healdsburg, 
Cal. 

Mr.  Frank  Schofield,  of  Sonora,  has  been 
elected  Principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Lakeport,  Cal. 

E.  B.  Reuter  has  been  elected  Principal 
of  the  high  school  at  Lincoln,  Cal. 

Dr.  John  Molineux,  Ex-Principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Lincoln,  Cal.,  has  been  elect- 
ed Dean  of  the  Jr.  College  at  Eureka,  Cal. 

Lillian  Williams  has  been  elected  Prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  Lompoc,  Cal. 

Miss  Bertha  Romaine  has  been  elected 
Principal  of  the  high  school  at  Concord, 
Cal.,  vice  R.  S.  Phelps  who  has  accepted 
the  City  Superintendency  of  the  San  Ra- 
fael schools. 

E.  L.  Cole  has  accepted  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  high  school  at  Los  Banos,  Cal. 

Mr.  E.  Gauthier  has  been  elected  Princi- 
pal of  the  high  school  at  Mendocino,   Cal. 

W.  E.  Faught,  of  Arizona,  has  been 
elected  Principal  of  the  high  school  at  Mo- 
desto, Cal. 

Mr.  Harry  Wheeler,  Vice-Principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Needles,  Cal.,  has  been 
elected  Principal. 

A.  Ingham  has  been  elected  Principal 
of  the  Pacific  Grove,  Cal.,  high  school,  vice 
Mr.  J.  Perry  Ratzell,  who  has  been  elected 
Principal  of  the  high  school  at  Turlock. 

Wm.  Nyman,  of  Tracy,  has  been  elected 
Principal  of  the  high  school  at  Petaluma, 
Cal. 

W.  Grimes  has  been  elected  Principal  of 
the  Placerville,  Cal.,  high  school. 

Mr.  V.  R.  Belieu,  Vice-Principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Ripon  has  been  elected  prin- 
cipal. 

E.  G.  Thompson,  of  Clovis,  has  been 
elected  Principal  of  the  Sanger,  Cal.,  high 
school. 

Geo.  Wadsworth  has  been  elected  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Tracy,  Cal,  high  school. 

Mr.  I.  Brazier,  of  San  Rafael,  has  been 
elected  Principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Ukiah,  Cal. 

Mr.  Walter  Smith,  of  Exeter,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Woodlake,  Cal. 
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NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  NOTES 

Redding  has  adopted  a  Junior  College 
course  in  connection  with  the  high  school. 
Brer  Osborn  stays  with  the  job  well.  That 
city  is  in  need  of  better  school  facilities, 
especially  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Anderson-Cottonwood,  seem  about  to 
bury  the  hatchet.  Several  bond  elections 
for  a  new  high  school  building  at  Anderson 
have  been  defeated  by  Cottonwood  on  ac- 
count of  the  cost.  Just  now.  there,  seems 
to  be  a  chance  for  a  compromise  which 
may  carry.  The  school  needs  a  house  if 
it  is  to  do  the  work  it  should. 

Red  Bluff  has  added  a  Junior  College 
to  the  high  school  course.  Miss  Nellie 
Godbolt,  the  present  teacher  of  English, 
has  been  advanced  to  the  higher  work. 
The  other  teacher  is  yet  to  be  selected.  A 
new  manual  training  building  is  contem- 
plated with  the  new  year.  •  It  will  be  built 
by  the.  boys  under  E.  E.  Biddall,  the  ef- 
ficient director  of  the  department.  The 
splendid  gymnasium  was  built  last  year  in 
the  same  way.  The  Lincoln  school  of  the 
city  system  is  being  altered  to  modern 
ideas.  Several  hundred  dollars  will  be 
spent  in  the  changes.  Two  fire  escapes 
will  be  installed,  as  will  one  be  at  the  Mon- 
roe school. 

Oroville  is  having  some  little  trouble  lo- 
cating a  site  for  their  new  high  school. 
They  need  the  building,  and  so  should  get 
busy  and  settle  the  location.  Principal 
Hughes  is  one  of  our  most  efficient  school- 
men. 

Principal  Rawlins  of  Willows,  recently 
secretary  of  the  Northern  Association,  af- 
ter about  fifteen  years  efficient  service  on 
the  county  board  of  education,  has  been 
shelved  for  a  "layman"  who  happens  to  be 
a  clergyman.  Now  let  other  callings  as- 
sert their  prerogatives  to  serve  on  educa- 
tional boards.  Why  not  blacksmiths  and 
lawyers,  and  doctors  and  dentists?  They 
ought  to  be  able  to  conduct  examinations 
for  promotion  and  for  certification. 

Sutter  City  is  to  erect  a  splendid  new 
high  school  plant.  This  little  community- 
has  one  of  the  schools  of  the  valley.  The 
name  "Sutter"  is  known  to  all  valley  high 
school  athletes. 

Sacramento  is  in  the  lime  light  under  a 
new  administration.  There  is  always  a 
question  when  politics  begin  to  enter  into 
school  affairs.  Better  let  Charlie  Hughes 
run  the  schools,  gentlemen.  There  are 
few  men  better  qualified  to  do  so.  Do  not 
tie  his  hands. 

Principal  Kynoch  of  Vacaville  has  left 
after  many  years  service.  He  takes  charge 
of  the  Fairfield  school.  His  successor  hails 
from  Maxwell. 

President  Robbins  of  the  Northern  Asso- 
ciation is  working  on  his  program  for  the 
coming  meeting  at  Sacramento.  He  hopes 
to  have  a  strong  list  of  leaders. 

The  summer  school  of  Chico  Normal 
closed  a  most  successful  session.  That 
this  school  meets  a  demand  goes  without 
saying.  President  Ware  can  well  be  proud 
of  its  success. 

Dr.  E.  I.  Miller,  of  the  Chico  Normal, 
has  spent  most  of  his  summer  recovering 
from  a  severe  illness. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  Red  Bluff's  ele- 
mentary teachers  took  summer  courses, 
mostly  at  U.  C.  Several  others  attended 
last  year,  so  that  very  few  of  the  force  but 
what  have  taken  such  work  in  recent  years. 
A   good   record. 


EDUCATION  BILLS  PASSED  AT  THE 
LAST    LEGISLATURE    AND    AP- 
PROVED   BY   THE  GOVERNOR 

Senate  Bills 

45,  Johnson — Relating  to  Trustee  elec- 
tions. 

312,  W.  J.   Carr — Organization   of   School 

Districts. 

313,  W.  J.  Carr — Validation  of  bonds. 

314,  W.  J.  Carr — Organization  of  Ele- 
mentary School  Districts. 

319,  Jones — Granting  of  temporary  certi- 
ficates. 

321,  Jones — Relating    to    evening    schools. 

322,  Jones  —   Relating     to     sessions     of 

schools. 

325,  Jones — Relates    to    apportionment    of 

funds    to    special    day    and    evening 
classes. 

326,  Jones — Special    and    part    time   voca- 

tional courses. 

327,  Jones — Relates  to  hours  in  vocation- 

al courses. 

328,  Jones — Relates  to  attendance  in  part 

time  classes. 

426,  F.  M.  Carr — Provides  for  a  15  cent 
tax  for  buildings  and  grounds. 

514,  Ballard — Relating  to  Junior  Colleges. 

516,  Ballard  —  Relating  to  compensation 
and  members  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  Assistant  Superintendents 
Public  Instruction. 

541,  Sharkey — Apportionment  of  elemen- 
tary school  funds  and  counting  of 
attendance. 

599,  Luce — Compulsory  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

705,  F.  M.  Carr — Providing  for  special 
certificates. 

762,  Scott — Appropriating  money  for  or- 
ganizing and  maintaining  high 
school  cadet  companies. 

928,  Lyon — Relating  to  employment  and 
hours  of  labor  of  children. 

942,  F.  M.  Carr — Codifying  various  sec- 
tions with  no  change. 

945,  F.  M.  Carr — Codifying  various  sec- 
tions with  no  change. 


1081,  Rigdon — Relating   to   school    districts 

situated  in  two  or  more  counties. 

1082,  Rigdon — Formation    of    Joint    Union 

High  School  Districts. 

1983,  Rigdon — Joint  Union  School  Dis- 
tricts. 

1140,  Jones — Emergency  closing  of  schools 
by  State  Board. 

Assembly  Bills. 

130,  Brack — Relating  to  holidays. 

469,  Ryan — Collection  of  Retirement  Sal- 
ary by  heirs. 

525,  Prendergast  —  Refunding  of  Retire- 
ment Salaries  payments  improperly 
collected. 

574,  Pettit  —  Relates  to  Intermediate 
School  Courses. 

604,  Ambrose — Relating  to  Department  of 
Clinical  Diagnosis  of  State  Institu- 
tions. 

828,  Baldwin — Subjects  to  be  taught. 

995,  Harris — Transfer  of  attendance. 

999,  Watson — Lease  of  school  property. 

1096,  Eskward  —  Relating  to  separate 
school  districts  in  cities. 

1148,  Horbach — Normal  school  supervis- 
ion. 

1154,  Harris — Providing  free  high  school 
textbooks. 

1344,  Ryan — Establishment  of  a  Nautical 
School  at  San  Francisco. 

1364,  Ryan — Employment  of  janitors  and 
employees. 

1388,  Pettit — Holding  of  trustee  elections 
on  last  Friday  in  March. 

1416,  Merriam — Relating  to  Boards  of 
School  Trustees  and  City  Boards  of 
Education. 


Summer  school  opened  in  San  Bernar- 
dino on  Monday  following  the  close  of  the 
regular  school  year,  and  will  be  continued 
for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  Five  teachers  are 
conducting  classes  for  pupils  of  all  grades 
above  the  second.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  summer  school  is  to  prepare  weak  or 
conditioned  students  so  that  they  may  be 
efficient  in  the  work   of  the   next  grade. 


MOTELS,    RESORTS,    TRAVEL 


VACATIONS,  $1 
TO  $5  A  DAY 


DESMOND 

PERFECT        SERVICE     . 


HOTELS,  CAMPS, 

SIERRA  LODGES 

Transportation 


YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK 

EL  CAPITAN  CAMP  (American  Plan),  $2.75  per  day;  $17.50  per  week. 
YOSEMITE  FALLS  CAMP  (American  Plan),  $4.00  per  day;  $25  week. 
SENTINEL  HOTEL   (American  Plan),  $4.00  per  day;  $25  per  week. 
NEW  GLACIER  POINT   HOTEL   (American  Plan),  $4.00  per  day;  $25  per 

week. 
HIGH  SIERRA  LODGES  (American  Plan),  $4.00  per  day;  $25  per  week. 

Full  Camping  Equipment  for  Rent  and  Supplies  for  Sale  at  Rates  Reducing  Cost  of  Vaca- 
tion to  $1  a  Day. 

Desmond  Park  Service  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Los  Angeles  Office— 323  W.  Seventh  St. 
(Represented  by  B.  H.  Dyas  Co.,  Phones:  Sunset  Main  588,  Home  60888) 
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Book  Notes 


The  Soldiers'  English  and  French  Con- 
versation Book,  by  Waiter  M.  Gallichan. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  publishers. 
Price,  30c. 

This  little  book  contains  hundreds  of 
useful  sentences  and  words,  which  will  en- 
able the  American  soldier  to  converse  with 
the  French  and  Belgian  Allies  when  they 
visit  France.  It  is  a  most  complete  book 
of  phrases  referring  to  landing,  marching, 
training,  camping,  billeting,  transport,  ac- 
tion, convoy,  aviation,  trenches,  purchasing, 
wounded,  conversations,  money,  weights 
and  a  vocabulary  of  every-day  words. 

The  compiler  has  thought  carefully  to 
include  only  those  words  and  phrases  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  the  soldier.  For  this  reason 
the  book  is  quite  different  from  the  usual 
phrase  books  compiled  for  the  holiday  tour- 
ist. 

When  the  first  half  million  men  go  be- 
yond the  sea,  many  of  them  will  carry  this 
little  volume  in  their  pockets  and  it  will 
be  of  real  service  in  allowing  them  to  ex- 
change thoughts  with  the  Poilu.  A  suc- 
cessful effort  has  been  made  to  render  the 
pronounciation  of  the  French  words  easy. 
As  you  know,  some  of  the  French  sounds 
have  no  exact  equivalent  in  the  English 
language,  but,  with  the  aid  of  this  hand- 
book, the  stranger  should  be  able  to  make 
himself  understood. 


"English  for  Beginners,"  by  Annie 
Fisher,  head  of  foreign  department  Henry 
Barnard  School,  and  Arthur  Deerin  Call, 
formerly  District  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Hartford,  Conn.  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers. 
Price,  60c. 

This  book  is  intended  for  foreigners  and 
others  beginning  the  study  of  the  English 
language.  It  aims  to  give  the  beginner  a 
vocabulary  and  power  which  will  enable 
him  to  adjust  himself  readily  to  his  environ- 
ment. 

The  vocabulary  is  carefully  selected.  The 
nouns  are  concrete  and  capable  of  objective 
presentation.  The  verbs  are  those  in  fre- 
quent daily  use.  Words  and  phrases  are 
variously  combined  and  frequently  re- 
peated. Short  interrelated  sentences  lead 
the  pupil  to  understand  and  to  answer  and 
ask  questions.  Model  lessons  illustrate  con- 
cisely for  the  teacher  the  method  of  the 
book. 

This  book  is  especially  adapted  to  mixed 
classes  containing  pupils  with  no  previous 
•training  as  well  as  those  who  read  and 
write  their  own  language.  The  material 
is  simple  but  not  babyish,  and  is  so  graded 
that  it  may  be  used  with  pupils  of  various 
ages  and  varied  experiences. 

"The  Rural  School  from  Within,"  by 
Marion  G.  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  is  a  new  book  on  the 
rural  school,  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  price  $1.28.  This  book 
is  as  interesting  as  a  novel  and  any  one 
who    has    ever    taught    a    typical    district 


General  Science 

A  Text   and  a  Laboratory   Manual 
433  pages — price  $1.28       90  pages — price  48c 

LEWIS   ELHUFF,  A.M.    (Yale) 
George  Westinghouse  High   School,  Pittsburg 

The  course  given  in  this  text  and  manual  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  high  school 

students, 

BECAUSE 

i. 


ii. 


in. 


IV. 


v. 


IT  IS  PRACTICAL. 

It  deals  with  their  everyday  experiences  and  teaches  them  to  interpret 
these  in  the  light  of  science. 

IT  IS  MORAL. 

It  creates  and  fosters  a  desire  to  grow  strong  in -mind  and  body  and  to 

live  a  clean,  healthful  life. 
IT   IS   STIMULATING. 

It  makes  them  think  clearly  and  logically  about  their  experiences  and 

their  environment. 
IT  IS  ALLURING.  i  i 

It  draws  them  on  to  A  desire  for   more    knowledge    and   for    a   further 

study  of  science. 
IT   IS   INTERESTING. 

It  makes  such  a  strong  appeal  to  their  interest  that  it  becomes  the  sub- 
ject of  much  of  their  thought  and  conversation. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

565  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

G.  H.  Chilcote,  Manager 


Charles  F.  Scott 


school  will  recognize  that  Prof.  Kirkpat- 
rick has  really  "been  there."  To  the  stu- 
dent, teacher  and  parent  it  will  appeal.  It 
is  a  book  that  should  be  in  every  school 
library. 

"His  Family"  by  Ernest  Poole,  Pub- 
lishers, MacMillan  Co.,  New  York,  Price 
$1.50.  This  is  a  new  novel  by  the  author 
of  "The  Harbor."  The  keynote  of  the 
book  is  that  we  live  on  in  the  lives  of  our 
children.  It  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Gale  and 
his  three  daughters  in  New  York  as  it  is 
today.  It  is  a  well-written,  well  balanced, 
clever  story.  There  is  no  clap  trap  writ- 
ing,— no  sensationalism,  but  a  plain  story 
told  in  a  most  fascinating  way.  Mr.  Poole, 
the  author,  has  made  a  notable  contribu- 
tion to  literature.  The  book  is  published 
in  a  very  attractive  form. 

there  is 
JOY  IN  THE  PENMANSHIP  CLASS 

when  the  Palmer  Method  of  Writing  is  taught  by  a  teacher 
who  has  qualified  under  our  personal  direction,  through  our 
CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE.  Teachers  taught  quickly 
how  to  lead  their  pupils  progressively  step  by  step  from 
slow  finger  movement  handwriting,  and  cramped,  unhealth- 
ful  posture,  to  a  style  of  penmanship  embodying  legibility, 
rapidity,  ease,  and  endurance,  with  the  accompanying  hy- 
gienic position.  There  have  been  no  failures  when  the 
Palmer    Method    Plan   has    been    followed    with    fidelity. 

Complete  course  only  ten  dollars;  three  months,  five 
dollars. 

Training  free  to  teachers  whose  pupils  have  been  pro- 
vided   with     our    penmanship     manuals. 

Write     today     for     complete     information. 


THE    A.    N. 
30   Irving   Place 


PALMER    COMPANY 

New  York,   N.   Y. 


GENERAL  PERSHING'S  PRIVATE 
SECRETARY 

In  accordance  with  what  is  known  as 
the  "Pershing  Purpose" — a  specialist  in 
every  branch — General  Pershing  has  ap- 
pointed as  his  private  secretary  Mr.  Roscoe 
Kincaid,  a  young  man  whose  unusual  short- 
hand skill  makes  his  recognition  well  mer- 
ited. 

From  the  time  when  Leigh  Hunt,  the 
capitalist,  discovered  him  acting  as  public 
stenographer  in  a  Colorado  hotel  and  re- 
warded his  excellent  work  by  taking  him 
with  him  as  his  personal  stenographer  and 
secretary,  opportunity  has  dogged  Mr.  Kin- 
caid's  footsteps.  By  the  time  Mr.  Hunt  re- 
tired from  active  business,  his  secretary  had 
become  well  known  in  financial  circles  and 
was  offered  a  position  with  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  in  whose  interests  he  was  sent  on  a 
confidential  mission  to  Paris. 

And  now  comes  his  great  chance  for  pa- 
triotic service  on  General  Pershing's  staff — 
all  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  an  exception- 
ally competent  stenographer. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Barnes,  secretary  of  the  Barnes 
Commercial  School,  Denver,  where  Mr. 
Kincaid  learned  Gregg  Shorthand,  says: 
''In  our  judgment,  Roscoe  Kincaid's  success 
is  due  as  largely  to  his  accuracy  and  speed 
in  writing  shorthand  as  to  any  one  factor." 
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FOR  A  SINGLE-FEE'-  YOU  JOIN  ALL  OFFICES 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE 

StcinwayHall  Flat  Iron  Bld'g.  Munsey  Bldg. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.  CHATTANOOGA.TENN. 

U.S.  Trust  Bldg.  Templ.E  Coubt 


KANSAS   CITY.  MO. 
NEW  YORK  LIFE  Blp'6. 

spokane.  wash. 

Chamber  of  commerce  Blog. 


THE  SCHOOL  NEWS.  A  journal  of  practical 
value  to  every  teacher.  Issued  monthly.  Sample 
copy  only  10  cents.  One  Year,  One  Dollar.  PAT- 
RONIZE OUR  GREAT  EXCHANGE  DEPART- 
MENT. Sell  or  exchange  your  books,  etc. ;  get  a 
position;  sell  service;  anything.  Costs  only  2  cents 
per   word   for   your   advertising.      Address: 

THE    SCHOOL    NEWS 
New   Egypt,    N.   J. 


REGISTER  IN  THE 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agency 

43,000   Positions   Filled   at   Salaries 

Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

IN   THE   WORLD 

— California   Offices — 

BERKELEY  -  -  2161    Shattuck   Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES       -       533  Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

— Other  Offices — 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integrity  and 
ability." — Western   Journal  of   Education. 


MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

UNIVERSAL  SERIES  WALL  MAPS 
Cloth   Back,    Common   Roller,    each... $1.25 

Spring   Roller,    Steel   Case,   each 3.00 

NEW   SCHOOL   SERIES   WALL   MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common    Roller,   each... $2.50 

Spring   Roller,  Steel  Case,  each.. 5.75 

GLOBES 
From   50c  to   $50.00 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 

565-571  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


SPENGEMANN  &  SUHR 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

FINE  FURS 

FURS    OF    ALL    DESCRIPTIONS    REMODELED, 

REPAIRED    AND    REDYED 

Furs    Kept    in    Storage    at    Reasonable    Rates 

ROOMS    202,    203,    205   -   25    STOCKTON    STREET 

(Upstairs) 
Phone  Kearny  2572  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


John  McCallan 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence,    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter,    Douglas    2260 


THE  MOTIOGRAPH 

MOVING   PICTURE    MACHINE 

Safest    and     Best    for    Educational    Work 

"Absolutely   Flickerless"  "No    Eye    Strain" 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory    Branch 

EDWARD    H.   KEMP,    Mgr. 

833     MARKET    STREET         -         SAN     FRANCISCO 


Osteopathy 


Residence,    Fillmore  2175  Office,    Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero    St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN   AND    CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO.   CAL. 

Office   Hours:   11  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    hy    Appointment 


HYGIEIA  DUSTLESS 

95%    PURE   PRECIPITATED    CHALK 


Samples   Free   to   Teachers 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

The  American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY,  O.     -     WALTHAM,  MASS. 

WHITAKER,    RAY-WIGGIN    CO.,    Agents 
San    Francisco 


DR. 

CHARLES  W.  DECKER 

SURGEON 

DENTIST 

Rooms  308, 

309,  310,  Third   Floor 
Phelan    Building 

Telephone 

Kearny    1630 

San    Francisco, 

Cal. 

Established  1889  Phone  Mission  2796 

GOLDEN  WEST  CLOTHING  RENOVATORY 

LADIES'   AND   CHILDREN'S   GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND  DYED 

A   Weekly   Service  for  the   Pressing  of   Gentlemen's   Suits,  $1.50   a   Month 

Work  Called  For  and  Delivered — Special  Attention  to 

Out-of-Town  Orders 

£07  VALENCIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HAVE 


Uo^lthv    Ctrnnrr      Oculists    and  Phjsicians    . 
11  Call  II  J|  Oil  Ullgj    used  Mnrine  Eye  Remedy 

Baaiiiifiil  Cuae  many  years  before  it  was 
edUIIIUI  CJ63  offered  as  a  Domestic  Eye 
Aieaicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Re  lie!  for  Eyes  tliat  Need 
Care.  Try  itii.  your  Kyes  and  in  Baby's  Byes — No  Smarting — 
Just  Eve  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist— accept  no 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Eye  Free. 
MURI..E     EYE    RfcMtDY    COMPANY,    Chicago,    III. 

DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL  FOR  ANIMALS 

1818  MARKET  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Market  2670 — Ambulance  Night  or  Day 

THE  REGENTS'  REVIEW  BOOKS 

A   Book  of   Questions,  A   Book  of  Answers, 

on  Every  Subject 

Up-to-Date — Invaluable  for  Teacher,  for  Pupil 

25c  a  Copy 

W.  HAZLETON  SMITH,  Publisher 

117-119  Seneca  St. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 

Man  and  wife,  mother  and  daughter,  or 
two  sisters  may  secure  a  delightful,  hand- 
somely furnished  two-room  apartment,  with 
roomy  porch,  in  aristocratic  location  for 
17.50  a  month,  provided  the  care  of  four 
other  rooms  is  assumed  and  the  flat  kept 
in   first-class   condition. 

Address  E.  S.,  239  Geary  St. 


IRVIN   S.   PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  0-  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors   for   The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

Manufacturing    Opticians,    Eye    Glasses,    Spectacles, 

Etc. — Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and 

Warranted 

210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


BLAKE  STUDIOS 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

SAN  FRANCISCO      -      OAKLAND 

Noted  For : 

SMART  POSES 
LATEST  STYLES 
POPULAR  PRICES 

Phone  Douglas  4752 


ORDER    NOW 

FOR    FAMILY    GARDEN 
—SPECIAL— 

10      Fruit      Trees      $3.00 

12     Rose    Bushes     2.50 

(Extra    Strong   2    year) 
IS     Packages     Vegetable     Seeds     50 

San  Franciscco  Seed  Co. 

257    MARKET    STREET 


ARTISTIC    PORTRAITURE 

BOUSSUM 

Photographer 

Special  .  Rates    Given    on    All    School    Work 

San    Francisco — 25    KEARNY    ST.— Tel.    Sutter   2547 

Sacramento — 1021     K     ST.— Tel.     2852-J 

Fresno— 1142    J    ST.— Tel.    1749 
Stockton  San  Jose 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Turner    &    Dahnken    Circuit 

SAN    FRANCISCO    MOTION    PICTURE 

PALACE 

EDDY  STREET  NEAR  POWELL 

San   Francisco 
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Pitman's  Commercial 
Modern  Language  Series 

Hugo's  Russian  Simplified.    An  easy  and  a  Rapid  Way  of  Learning   Russian. 
Cloth,  $1.35. 

Hugo's   Dutch  or  Flemish   Simplified.     Cloth,  $1.35. 

Pitman's   Commercial   Spanish  Grammar.     249  pp.,   cloth,   $1.10.     By   C.   A.   Toledano. 

Hugo's  Simplified  Spanish.     An  Easy  and  Rapid  Way  of   Learning   Spanish.     Cloth,   $1.35. 

Dictionary  of  Commercial  Correspondence  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Rus- 
sian, and  Italian.  500  pp.,  cloth,  $2.50.  Containing  the  most  common  and  ordinary 
terms    and    phrases. 

Pitman's   Commercial    Correspondence   in    Spanish.     267  pp.,  $1.10. 

Spanish    Commercial    Reader.      170    pp.,    cloth,  $1.10. 

Manual  of  Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence.     328   pp.,   cloth,   gilt,   $1.50. 

By   G.   R.    MacDonald.      Contains   an   extensive   selection   of  commercial   letters. 

English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English  Commercial  Dictionary.  660  pp.,  $1.50.  By  G.  R. 
MacDonald.  A  complete  work  of  reference  for  students  and  teachers.  "A  valuable 
work  of  reference   and   thoroughly   up   to  date." — The   South   American,    New   York. 

Taquigrafia  Espanola  de  Isaac  Pitman.  Being  an  Adaptation  of  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand 
to   Spanish.     $1.30. 

Any  book  in   this  list  will  be  sent  postpaid   on   receipt  of  price. 
"  Liberal   Discount  to   Teachers   and   Schools. 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 


2  West  45th  Street 


New  York 


Bring  Your  Children  to  Us 
When  in  Doubt  About  Theii  Eyes 

THE  EXAMINATION   IS   FREE 
If   glasses    are   not   needed   we   will    hon- 
estly tell  you  so.     If  they  are,  we  fit  them 
carefully  at   a   moderate   price. 

Eyeglasses   from   $1.00   up. 

See    our    Optician. 

The  Best  Fountain  Pen  is  a 
"THAT  MAN  PITTS"  SPECIAL 

for  $1.50     Guaranteed. 

Other   Pens   $2.50   Up. 


THAT  MAN  HlTTS 

San  Francisco 
771    Market   Street,   1556   Fillmore   Street 


KEEN  CAMP 

Among  the  pines  and  oaks  of  the  San 
Jacinto  Mountains,  on  the  famous  H.  J. 
Ranch  of  8,000  acres;  elevation,  5,000 
feet. 

Pavilion,  tennis  court,  saddle  horses, 
good  fishing,  hunting,  and  trapping. 
Fine   meals. 

For  literature,  address 

ANITA   L.   WALKER 
Riverside  Co.,  Cal.       KEEN  CAMP,  P.  O. 


A  Little  Thrift  Thought 

Learning — getting  an  education — is  part 
of  the  preparation  for  the  after  days  of 
dollar-getting. 

It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  get  the  habit 
of  saving  the  small  sums'  now,  while  learn- 
ing— so  the  habit  will  be  well  formed  for 
those   after-days. 

It's  the  saving  that  counts.  The  keep- 
and  having  of  some  of  the  dollars  earned 
as  a  result  of  the  education. 

Earn,  get,  keep,  to  have,  is  success. 

Think! 

Bank  of  Italy 

Where   23,000   School   Children    Deposit  their    Savings 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on  Northern  Electric  Ry. 
Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 
and  4:40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion   Rates  for  Week-end  Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


School  Supplies 

^School       Books,       Maps,       Globes 

Atlases 

^School    Furniture 

Send  us  your  list  for  estimate.    New  Catalog  just  issued;  send 

for  your  copy 

C.   F.   WEBER  &  CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

San  Francisco  Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

365-367   MARKET  STREET    100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.  LOS  ANGELES 

Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    STREET,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.   MALEY  CALVIN   ESTERLY 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School   Officials   can  always   secure   competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire   or  phone   at  our   expense,  if  mail  is  too  slow. 

Teachers  without  positions   or  seeking  change   should   enroll. 
Established   1888  by  C.  C.   Boynton.     Longest,       largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517   BROCKMAN   BLDG.,   LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones^-Broadway  1919;  Home  A-1840.  Kerny  5959 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association ;  Lewis 
"B.  Avery,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  S.  P.  Robbins, 
President,   Chico,   Cal.:   Mrs.   Minnie  O'Neil,   Secretary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  H.  Boren, 
Lindsay,    President ;    E'.    W.    Lindsay,    Fresno,    Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  Grace 
Stanley,  President,  San  Bernardino;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Miss 
Anna  Keefe,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  Miss  Cora  Hampel, 
Secretary,    Oakland,    Cal. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools ;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education ;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education.  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  T.  S. 
Montgomery,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George 
W.   Stone. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS  STATE 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

JULY,  1917 

By   C.    S.    Pixley 

The  regular  quarterly  session  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  was  held  during  the  week 
of  July  16th  and  lasted  six  days.  Some  of  the 
most  important  things  done  by  the  Board  at 
this    meeting   were    as    follows: 

The  adoption  of  the  Robbins  &  Row  lan- 
guage books   published   by   Row,   Peterson   &   Co. 

The  life  diploma  of  Bert  R.  E.  Smith  was  re- 
voked. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  advertise  for 
the  submission  of  a  text  for  a  teachers'  manual 
in   physical   education. 

Authorization  was  given  for  the  printing  of  a 
bulletin  on  the  flag,  a  bulletin  containing  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  law,  and  a  reprint  of  Bulletin  No. 
20  entitled  "Landscape  Improvements  of 
Rural   School   Grounds." 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board 
for  the  government  of  public  schools  were 
amended  in  several  minor  particulars,  and 
the  resolution  previously  adopted  referring 
to  the1  supervision  by  principals  and  teach- 
ers over  moral  conditions  in  the  schools 
was  revised  to  be  included  with  the  other 
rules  and  regulations.  The  revised  version 
finally   adopted  is  as   follows: 

"Principals  and  teachers  of  public  schools, 
elementary  and  secondary,  shall  exercise 
careful  supervision  over  the  moral  condi- 
tions in  their  respective  schools.  Gambling, 
immorality,  profanity,  frequenting  saloons 
or  public  poolrooms,  the  use  of  tobacco, 
-  narcotics  and  intoxicating  liquors  on  the 
school  grounds,  or  elsewhere  in  violation 
of  State  law  or  local  county  or  city  ordi- 
nance,  shall   not   be   tolerated. 

"Whenever  the  principal  of  any  school 
is  informed  that,  any  pupil  attending  such 
school  is  committing  any  of  the  offenses 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  such  principal  shall 
direct  such  pupil  to  appear  before  him,  and 
if,  after  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his 
own  behalf,  such  pupil  is  found  guilty  of 
such  offense  by  such  principal,  he  shall  be 
forthwith  suspended  from  such  school  for 
such  period  as  such  principal  may  deter- 
mine, not  to  exceed  one  week.  Upon  a 
second  conviction  of  the  same  offense  or 
of  any  other  offense  herein  mentioned,  such 
pupil  shall  be  suspended  from  attendance 
upon  the  schools  of  the  State  for  the  re- 
mainder   of    the    current    school    term. 

"Whenever  the  principal  of  any  school 
has  any  information  that  any  parent  or 
guardian  of  any  school  pupil  is  responsible 
for  the  commission  of  any  such  offense 
by  such  pupil  or  that  any  other  person, 
firm  or  corporation  is  encouraging  any 
such  pupil  in  the  commission  of  any  such 
offense    or     is     responsible    therefor,     such 


principal  shall  forthwith  report  such  information 
to  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  county  in  which 
such  school  is  located.  (See1  Sections  1665,  1667, 
1684,  1685  and  1702  of  the  Political  Code,  Sec- 
tions 308,  336  and  397b  of  the  Penal  Code,  and 
Section    1    of  the   Juvenile   Court   Law.)" 

The  following  resolution  referring  to  the  clos- 
ing of  schools  was   adopted: 

"In  pursuance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
192  of  the  Political  Code  for  the  closing  of 
schools  in  an  emergency  created  by  the  present 
war,  the  State  Board  of  Education  offers  the 
following  special  rule  for  the  government  of 
the  schools  of  the  state: 

"When  the  citizens  of  any  community  con- 
sider that  a  condition  exists  which  requires  the 
employment  of  pupils  then  in  attendance  on  any 
school  or  schools  in  harvesting  a  pe'rishable  crop, 
and  the  trustees  or  board  of  education  of  the 
school  or  schools  decline  to  dismiss  pupils  for 
this  purpose,  such  citizens  may  submit  a  re- 
quest to  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  have 
such  school  or  schools  closed  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. 

"Should  an  emergency  arise  when  sufficient 
help  to  harvest  a  perishable  crop  can  not  be 
obtained  in  a  locality,  the  citiezns  of  that  local- 
ity may  appeal  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  close  the  schools  in  other  localities  or  to 
release  pupils  in  school  in  such  other  localities 
to   make  the  harvest. 

"In  either  or  any  case  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  above  referred  to  law, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  will  undertake  to 
pass  upon  the  needs  of  the  case  and  to  secure 
the!  approval  of  the  Governor  to  the  order,  should 
the  closing  of  the  school  or  schools  be  deemed 
necessary." 

The  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  issue 
State  Credentials  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
division 8,  Section  1519A,  as  amended  by  the 
1917    legislature. 


The  Board  adopted  the  following  resolution 
referring  to  the  twelve  units  of  pedagogy  re- 
quired   by   subdivision    (b),    Section    1775: 

"In  accordance  "with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
division (4),  paragraph  (b),  Section  1775  of  the 
Political  Codei,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
prescribes  the  following:  That  elementary  cer- 
tificates may  be  granted  for  the  conning  year 
to  persons  who  have  completed  any  twelve  units 
of  pedagogy  in  an  accredited  university,  at 
least  four  of  which  shall  be  based  on  practice 
teaching,  and  that  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion be  requested  to  confer  with  the  universities 
during  the  coming  year,  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mending a  course  of  pedagogy  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions  of   this   section    of   the   law." 

Pending  applications  for  life  diplor —  '  \h 
and  development  recommendations,  high  school 
credentials  and  credentials  in  special  subjects 
were   disposed   Of. 

The  new  form  of  application  for  life  diplomas 
in  special  subjects  adopted  in  1916  was  ordered 
discontinued. 

Retirement   Board   Business 

Claims  for  retirement  salaries  amounting  to 
$54,000   were   approved. 

The  Board  decided  that  henceforth  retirement 
salaries  shall  commence  to  accrue  from  the 
date  of  approval  by  the   Board. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Paul  Wageforth  of 
San  Diego  and  Dr.  H.  E.  Southworth  of  Los 
Angeles  as  examining  physicians  for  the  Retire- 
ment  Board  were  confirmed. 

The  Board  authorized  the  Finance  Committee 
to  invest  $250,000  of  the  Teachers'  Permanent 
Fund. 

Retirement  salaries  of  $500  per  annum  were 
granted  to  the  following  persons: 

Albert  Charles  Barker,  Oakland;  Leonora 
Juanita  Brownell,  Capitola;  S.  H.  Butterfield, 
Burbank;  Ella  Chase,  San  Francisco;  Leonidas 
Llewellyn  Evans,  Ripon;  Jennie  Fischer,  San 
Francisco;  Elizabeth  Jane  Gibson,  Los 
Angeles;;  Mrs.  Hattie  F.  Gilbert,  Petaluma; 
Henry  Clay  Hampton,  Bishop;  Rose  A. 
Haskins,  Petaluma;  Zoe  C.  Herrick,  Red- 
lands;  Ada  Mabelle  Laughlin,  Los  Ange- 
les; Isabel  Liscoe,  El  Cajon;  Ida  M.  Love, 
San  Jose;  George  W.  Moore,  Colusa;  Mrs. 
Marion  Rainey,  Oakland;  Ettie  Louise 
Thompson,  Oakland;  Charles  J.  Walker, 
Fresno;    George   S.   Wells,   San   Jose. 

Retirement  salaries  under  section  14  of 
the  law  were  granted  to  the  following  ap- 
plicants: Florence  R.  Glennon,  Monte  Rio, 
$333.33;  Eugenie  C.  Harrison,  San  Fran- 
cisco, $333.33;  Mrs.  Amanda  H.  McReyn- 
olds,  Santa  Rosa,  $416.66;  Lura  Manning, 
Azura,  $416.66;  Miss  Emma  C.  Markell,  Los 
Angeles,  $450;  Charles  N.  Watson,  Caza- 
dero,  $283.33. 

The  Board  will  meet  in  special  session 
on  September  3,  and  the  next  regular  quar- 
terly  meeting   will   be   held   October    15. 


Old    Felicitas.      (From    "Indian    Stories    of   the   Southwest.") 


INDIAN  STORIES  OF  THE 
SOUTHWEST 
By  Elizabeth  Judson  Roberts 
Mrs.  Roberts  has  written  a  book  of  the 
most  fascinating  Indian  stories.  She  has 
written  about  the  Indians  and  villages  that 
she  has  known  since  childhood.  San  Pas- 
qual,  San  Diego  Mission,  Mesa  Grande  and 
El  Capitan  are  almost  as  familiar  as  her 
father's  farm  in  San  Pasqual  Valley.  The 
book,  while  local  in  color,  has  an  intense 
interest  as  wide  as  humanity.  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts has  the  story-teller's  art  in  perfection. 
She  tells  the  story.  There  is  the  beginning, 
the  main  part,  and  the  end.  There  is  a 
sympathetic  charm  for  the  pitiful  old  In- 
dian that  is  irresistible.  The  book  will  be 
popular,  ih  school,  library  and  home.  The 
Harr  Wagner  Pub.  Co.,  239  Geary  St.,  San 
Francisco,  has  printed  and  published  it  in 
an  attractive  form.     Price  $1.25,  postpaid. 
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THE     NIGHT     SCHOOL     AND     THE 
ADULT    IMMIGRANT 
EMORY  S.  BOGARDUS,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  South- 
ern    California 

This  investigation  covers  a  first-hand 
and  intensive  study  of  140  representative 
adult  immigrants  in  the  night  schools  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  The  work  was  car- 
ried on  during  the  two  school  years  of 
1914-15  and  1915-16.  A  schedule  was.  pre- 
pared, and  seven  students  from  the  class  in 
Social  Surveys  and  the  Sociology  Seminary 
were  selected  for  the  work.*  These  per- 
sons acted  either  as  regular  teachers  or 
volunteer  teachers  in  three  of  the  repre- 
sentative night  schools  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  facts  which  are  herein  tabulated  and 
analyzed  were  secured  indirectly  from  the 
immigrant  by  the  teacher,  e.  g.,  while  the 
teacher  was  giving  the  adult  pupil  personal 
instruction  in  English  or  civics,  he  or  she 
secured  the  facts  and  the  pupil's  viewpoint 
upon  the  questions  which  are  discussed 
in  this  paper.  It  frequently  took  the  in- 
vestigator a  month  or  longer  in  which  to 
secure  the  answers  to  all  the  questions 
from  a  given  pupil  and  to  verify  these  ans- 
wers through  the  use  of  the  cross-question 
method.  Xo  schedules  have  been  included 
concerning  which  there  was  doubt  as  to 
the   reliability    of   the    data. 

The  questions  upon  the  basis  of  which 
this    study    was    made   are    given    herewith. 


*These  students  were  Messrs.  "R.  B.  Pollick,  Ross  Hod- 
son,  Erro!  T'.  Janes  and  Misses  Blanche  Hood,  Irene  Mills, 
Cecelia    Irvine   and    Bessie   Hoagland. 

List  of  Questions 

1.  Sex?     Race?     Age?     Occupation? 

2.  How  much  public  education  did  you 
have  in  the  home  country?  How  much 
private  education? 

3.  How  did  you  come  to  the  United 
States?     To  Los  Angeles? 

4.  How  many  years  have  you  lived  in 
the  United  States?     In   Los  Angeles? 

5.  What  is  your  political  attitude?  First 
papers?     Second   papers? 

6.  Your  religious  attitude? 

7.  How  was  your  attention  called  to  the 
night   school? 

8.  Why  are  you  attending  the  night 
school  ? 

9.  How  may  the  night  school  be  im- 
proved? 

10.  What  is  the  attitude  of  your  em- 
ployer to  the  night  school? 

11.  How  may  others  be  interested  in 
the   night   school? 

12.  What  would  you  do  in  the  evening 
il   not  in  the  night  school? 

One  hundred  and  three  of  the  immigrants 
who  were  considered  were  men  and  37  were 
women.  The  majority  of  the  entire  group 
belonged  to  three  racial  groups,  namely: 
Italian  (33),  Serbo-Croatian  (24)  and  Mex- 
ican (23 1.  The  remainder  included  Ger- 
mans (7),  Jews  (6),-  English  (6),  Greeks 
(4).  .Magyars  (3),  Negroes  (3),  Spanish 
(3),  Russians  (2),  Poles  (2),'  Bohemians 
(2)   and   others    (22), 

The  ages  varied  from  15  to  40.  Twenty- 
lour  and  2?  years  represented  the  high  point 
ol  the  numbers  of  the  immigrants  in  re- 
spect to  age.  The  classification  by  occu- 
pation gives  the  following  results  :"  Skilled 
r?2),  unskilled  (50),  housework  (19),  busi- 
ness (6),  clerk  (5),  agriculture  (4),  stu- 
dent (1)  and  unclassified  (3).  It  will"  be 
noted  that  the  unskilled  and  skilled  work- 
ers   compose    more   than    two-thirds    of   the" 


entire  group.  In  the  skilled  class  were 
found  machinists,  painters,  carpenters,  shoe- 
makers and  tailors.  The  business  group 
refers  chiefly  to  peddlers  of  fruit,  pool 
hall  owners,  etc.  The  housework  section  is 
composed,  of  course,  of  the  women  im- 
migrants. 
Table  I.     Public  and  Private.  Education  in 

Home   Country 
Years                  No.  of  Immigrants  Receiving 
Public  Private 

Education        Education 
None   45  125 

1  yr.  or  less 11  7 

2  yrs 12  .      1 

3  yrs 11  1 

4  yrs 16  1 

5  yrs 5  1 

6  yrs 19  1 

7  yrs 8  0 

8  yrs 6  2 

9  yrs.   or   more 4  0 

No   answer   3  1 


Total    140  140 

From  Table  1,  which  classifies  the  140 
adult  immigrants  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  public  and  private  education  jn  their 
respective  home  countries,  the  large  num- 
bers in  the  groups  which  received  no  edu- 
cation are  significant.  The  two  columns 
of  figures,  one  showing  the  numbers  who 
had  or  had  not  received  public  education, 
and  the  other  giving  the  numbers  who 
had  or  had  not  received  private  education 
are  arranged  in  parallel  fashion  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison. 

Table     II.       Reasons    for    Coming    to    the 
United  States  and  to  Los  Angeles 

Numbers 
Primary  Reasons  to  U.S.     to  L.  A 

Economic    66  41 

Came    with    relatives 21  34 

Came    to    relatives 18  30 

As     an     adventure 12  0 

To      escape       compulsory 

military    service    11  0 

For    educational    reasons..     5  1 

For    climatic    and    health 

reasons     1  17 

Unclassified    6  17 


Total    140  140 

The  various  reasons  for  coming"  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Los  Angeles  are  given 
in  Table  1.  The  economic  reason  (to  make 
more  money)  is  an  outstanding"  factor. 
Those  coming  with  relatives  include  many 
who  came  with  parents  or  other  relatives 
as  children   and  young  people. 

Seventy-two  or  about  one-half  had  lived 
in  this  country  five  years  or  less,  and  the 
remaining  number,  68,  had  been  in  the 
United  States  more  than  five  years.  One 
hundred  and  six  had  lived  in  Los  Angeles 
five  years  or  less ;  34,  more  than  five 
years. 

Table  III.     Political  Attitude 
Political   Attitude  Number 

Indifferent    62 

Interested,     but     non-partisan 27 

Democrat  12 

Socialist    10 

Republican   4 

Progressive    2 

Refused   to  answer 12 

Miscellaneous 11 


Total    140 

JTable  3   affords   another  surprise — in   the 
facF  that    nearly    one-half    of    the    entire 


number  were  quite  indifferent  to  political 
and  governmental  matters.  Those  persons 
who  are  listed  under  the  attitude  of  "inter- 
ested, but  non-partisan"  represent  a  group 
who  are  in  the  process  of  becoming  real 
citizens.  They  have  had  their  interest  in 
our  American  government  definitely  aroused 
but  are  still  perplexed  with  reference  to 
taking  a  stand  which  would  seem  to  com- 
mit them  more  or  less  permanently  as  to 
party  issues.  In  the  third  group  are  tho'se 
who  have  become  somewhat  familiar  with 
political  matters  and  are  avowed  party  men 
(and  women) — here  the  Democratic  and 
Socialistic  parties  predominate.  Under  the 
heading  of  "refused  to  answer,"  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase 
of  one  of  the  immigrants — "afraid  to  talk." 
Fear  was  the  prevailing  factor  in  most  of 
these  cases.  Under  miscellaneous  attitudes 
the  following  answers  are  self-explanatory : 
"No  friend  of  political  grafters,"  "All  polit- 
ical grafters,"  "My  politics  about  the  same 
as  the  customer's  who  happened  to  be  talk- 
ing with  me,"  "I  like  no  war." 

In  regard  to  naturalization,  the  facts 
show  that  70  per  cent,  or  99  immigrants 
had  not  taken  "first  papers."  The  percent- 
age is  much  larger  than  was  expected. 
The  answers  show  that  most  of  these  im- 
migrants had  not  thought  much  about  the 
need  of  or  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
naturalization. 

Table    IV.      Religious    Attitude 
Religious  Attitude  Number 

Roman     Catholic    38 

"Haven't    any"    32 

Protestant    16 

Greek    Catholic    12 

Against  religion  6 

Jewish  3 

Unstated  and  miscellaneous 33 

Total   140 

From  a  religious  standpoint,  it  is  to  be 
said  that  a  large  number  of  the  entire  group 
manifested  a  distinct  indifference  to  re- 
ligion, or  a  gradual  breaking  away  from 
an  active  religious  attitude.  The  call  to 
the  forces  of  religious  education  and  to 
the  churches  in  this  regard  is  urgent. 
Table  V.  How  was  Your  Attention  Called 
to  the  Night  School? 

Reasons    Number 

A  friend  or  fellow  workman  63 

Public   notice   or   advertisement 14 

School  principal  or  teacher  invited..   13 

Employer  10 

Compulsory   school    notice 8 

An    accident   7 

Came  to  social   gathering  first 5 

Desire  to  learn   4 

Through  the  church 2 

Unclassified  14 

Total   ...'. 140 

Table  5  shows  the  significance  of  the 
personal  element  in  g'etting  the  adult  im- 
migrant interested  in  the  night  school.  The 
friend  or  fellow-workman  is  ah  effective 
agent.  The  school  principal  or  teacher  who 
makes  a  personal  effort  in  inviting  the 
adult  immigrant  is  performing  an  excellent 
public  service.  Public  notices,  advertise- 
ments in  the  newspapers,  and  especially 
handbills  were  mentioned  by  many  immi- 
grants as  being  the  first  important  factor 
in  getting  the  given  immigrant  to  the  night 
school.  Handbills  left  in  the  shops  were 
mentioned  by  several  immigrants  as  im- 
portant,   e.    g.,    "teacher    left    handbill    in 
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shop."  Under  the  reason,  "an  accident" 
were  given  such  answers  as  this  one, 
"walking  by  one  night  and  walked  in — 
lights  attracted  me,"  "Saw  building  light- 
ed," "Live  near  and  asked  what  was  going 
on."  The  table  shows  that  the  churches 
are  ineffective  in  getting  the  immigrant 
into  the  night  school. 
Table   VI.      Why   Are   You   Attending   the 

Night    School? 
Reasons  Numbers 

To  learn  English  84 

Nothing  else  to  do 12 

Compulsory   10 

For    sociability    reasons 10 

Can't  go  to  school  in  day-time 8 

Citizenship    reasons    8 

Unclassified    and    miscellaneous 8 

Total  140 

The  leading  reasons  why  the  adult  im- 
migrant is  in  the  night  school  may  be  found 
in  Table  6.  As  may  be  expected,  the  chief 
reason  is  the  desire  to  learn  English.  Back 
of  this  interest  in  most  cases  was  the  de- 
sire to  earn  more  money.  "I  know  English, 
I  earn  more  money"  was  not  an  uncommon 
answer.  Other  answers  of  this  type  were 
as  follows:  "To  earn  more,"  "In  order  to 
get  position,"  "Learn  arithmetic  and  Eng- 
lish in  order  to  facilitate  business,"  "Learn 
English,  get  better  job,"  "To  learn  arithme- 
tic, to  increase  wage-earning  capacity."  An- 
other type  of  answers  centered  around  the 
idea  of  learning  English  in  order  to  be  able 
to  read  English  newspapers  and  thus  keep 
better    informed    of    American    happening's. 

The  third  reason,  e.g.,  "compulsory,"  re- 
fers to  the  work  permits  which  are  granted 
by  the  Compulsory  Education  Department 
with  the  provision  that  the  worker  attend 
night  school.  Under  the  heading  of  "un- 
classified and  miscellaneous"  occur  such 
answers  as  these:  "To  learn  everything," 
"To  learn  music"  and  "My  girl  wants  me 
to  go." 

Table   VII.     How   May   the    Night   School 
be   Improved? 

Reasons  Number 

Very  good  now .• 37 

Don't  know   30 

More  social  center  work 24 

Smaller  classes,  more  individual  help  10 

Teach  more  music 5 

Closer   grading   3 

More  appropriate  books   2 

Open    more    night   schools 2 

More'  regular   attendance 2 

More  diversity  in  studies 2 

More  fitted   to   adults 2 

Miscellaneous   21 

Total  140 

■  It  was  to  be  expected,  as  shown  in  Table 
7,  that  the  majority  of  the  adult  immi- 
grants would  have  no  suggestions  of  es- 
pecial value  as  to  the  improvement  of  the 
night  school.  It  would  be,  in  other  words, 
only  the  exceptional  adult  who  would  have 
a  suggestion  of  merit.  In  this  regard,  the 
request  for  more  social  center  work  is  not 
to  be  over-rated ;  while  the  request  for 
smaller  classes,  more  teachers,  and  more 
individual  help  from  the  teacher  is  probably 
the  most  pertinent  suggestion  which  is 
offered.  The  desire  to  have  more  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  teaching  of  music  repre- 
sents a  genuine  need  and  may  well  be 
heeded  in  an  extensive  fashion. 


Table  VIII.     Attitude  of  Employer  to  the 
Night    School. 

Attitude  Number 

Favorable    58 

Don't    know   his    attitude 43 

Doesn't  know  immigrant  comes 12 

No  employer  and  miscellaneous 20 

Unfavorable  7 

Total   140 

From  Table  8,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  employer  seems  either  to  be  favorable 
or  else  indifferent  to  the  night  school.  It 
would  appear  that  employers  are  in  an  ex- 
cellent position  with  reference  to  encour- 
aging their  employees  to  attend  night 
school.  It  would  seem,  also,  that  employers 
should  assume  a  definite  responsibility  in 
encouraging  their  employees  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  education.  In 
that  connection,  attention  may  be  called 
here  to  the  opinion  of  many  leading  think- 
ers that  it  is  unfair  for  an  adult  who  has 
been  handicapped  by  lack  of  education  to 
be  forced  in  his  efforts  to  overcome  that 
handicap  by  going  to  school  at  night  after 
he  has  worked  eight  or  ten  hours  per 
day.  It  has  been  said  that  since  edu- 
cational development  "  is  more  important 
in  certain  ways  than  economic  development, 
the  educationally  handicapped  adult  should 
have  the  best  two  hours  of  the  day  instead 
of  perhaps  the  poorest  two  hours  of  the 
day  for  schooling.  It  is  somewhat  signific- 
ant that  seven  immigrants  stated  that  the 
employer  was  opposed  to  their  attending 
the    night   school. 

Table  XI.    How  May  Others  be  Interested 
in  the  Night  School? 

Answer  Number 

By  telling  our  friends 36 

By  advertising   more 34 

Don't   know   23 

More  social  center  emphasis 16 

By  bringing  our  friends 4 

Have  teachers  visit  in  neighborhood     4 
Miscellaneous   -. 23 

Total  140 

The  leading  answer  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion :  "How  may  others  be  interested  in  the 
night  school?"  is  that  of  personal  and 
printed  advertisement.  Some  of  the  typical 
answers  were  these:  "Tell  others  about  the 
good  work,"  "Might  talk  it  up  more,"  "I 
tell  friends,  show  them  I  write,"  "I  tell 
if  you  say  so."  The  method  of  having 
the  principal  and  teachers  go  out  into  the 
neighborhood  and  shops  more  with  a  per- 
sonal invitation  should  not  be  underrated. 
Reference  to  Table  9  will  show  that  four 
immigrants  were  more  aggressive  in  their 
ideas  than  the  others — for  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  telling  their  friends,  but 
urged  the  method  of  "bringing  our  friends." 
Among  the  miscellaneous  answers  were  the 
following:  "Tell  others  that  it  is  free," 
"All  should  be  interested  when  they  know 
that  it  is  free"  and  "Can't  see  why  they 
don't  all  attend." 

Table  X.     What  Would  You  do  if  Not  in 
the   Night   School? 

Answer  Number 

Go  to  "movies"  31 

Go  to  pool-halls,   saloons 24 

"Bum   on   the  streets" 21 

"Just  stay  at  home" 20 

Read   at    home,    library 18 

Play  music   8 

Go  to  theatre 7 


Do  nothing  in   particular 4 

Miscellaneous   7 

Total  140 

The  adult  immigrant  would  go  to  the 
motion  picture  theatre,  the  pool-hall,  and 
the  saloon,  if  he  were  not  in  the  night 
school,  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  "Bum 
the  streets"  was  a  common  answer.  "Go 
out  with  the  bunch,"  "Hang  around  with 
the  boys,"  "Spend  money  for  drink,"  "Stand 
on  streets"  and  "Waste  time  at  movies  or 
hang  around  street  corners"  are  answers 
which  represent  a  situation  that  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  love  of  music,  which 
so  many  immigrants  possess  (noted  in 
Table  7),  may  well  receive  more  attention 
from  the  school  authorities.  The  immi- 
grant as  a  class,  has  a  large  contribution 
to  make  in  American  life  in  the  way  of 
his  musical  possibilities.  In  general, 
America  has  neglected  a  vast  opportunity 
in   this   field. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  from  this  study 
may  be  made  in  the  following  order:  (1) 
An  amazing  lack  of  knowledge  of  and 
real  interest  in  our  American  government 
and  public  life  on  the  part  of  the  immi- 
grant is  evident.  If  those  immigrants  who 
are  attending  the  night  school  show  this 
indifference,  what  can  be  said  for  the  large 
numbers  of  immigrants  who  are  not  yet 
aroused  even  to  the  advantages  of  attend- 
ing night  school?  America  has  an  import- 
ant function  to  perform  in  bringing  all 
aliens  (and  probably  many  Americans)  to 
a  proper  appreciation  of  and  participation 
in  our  public  life.  This  process  must  nee 4s 
be  an  educational  one.  (2)  The  forces 
of  religious  education  must  greatly  increase 
their  efforts,  unless  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  aliens  are  to  lose  their  religious  faith 
and  belief.  If  religion  is  a  vital  force  in 
human  life,  the  public  educational  forces 
must  not  go  on  stolidly  blinking  at  its 
importance  in  the  educational  system. 

(3)  The  personal  method  is  the  most 
effective  for  arousing  interest  in  the  night 
school.  The  immigrant  who  invites  or 
brings  another  immigrant,  the  teacher, 
principal,  employer  who  personally  extends 
a  hearty  invitation  probably  represents  the 
best  means  of  enlarging  the  influence  of 
the  night  school.  (4)  The  night  school  is 
looked  upon  by  many  immigrants  chiefly 
as  an  institution  where  they  can  learn 
English  and  thereby  increase  their  earn- 
ing ability.  This  belief  is  good  in  a  vo- 
cational way,  but  the  night  school  has  an 
opportunity  for  arousing  other  latent  possi- 
bilities of  its  adult  pupils.  (5)  More 
teachers  and  more  personal  attention  to  the 
individual  pupil  is  the  leading  need  in  the 
development  of  the  night  school  idea.  (6) 
A  comparison  of  the  immigrant's  work  in 
the  evening  school  with  what  he  would  be 
doing  if  he  were  not  in  school  in  the  even- 
ing gives  convincing  evidence  of  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  and  of  extending 
the  night  school  plan.  (7)  The  need  for 
selected  conscription  of  all  aliens  (who 
come  to  the  United  States  with  the  idea 
of  remaining)  for  training  in  Eng'lish.  in 
the  principles  of  our  government,  and  in 
an  appreciation  of  the  highest  American 
ideals  at  the  earliest  feasible  time  is  in- 
creasingly apparent.  Thereby  we  will  be 
rendering  to  the  immigrant  important 
service  and  at  the  same  time  he  will  be 
stimulated  to  give  the  best  of  his  heritage 
to  our  public  life  and  welfare. 
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Under   Direction    of 
HERBERT  F.  CLARK 
Alhambra,   Cal. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

TO   GIVE    MORE 
TIME    TO    SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA 

The  attitude  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  deciding  to  spend  more  time  in 
Southern  California  is  a  commendable  one 
and  will  be  appreciated  by  all  good  school 
people  in  this  section  of  the  State.  The 
fact  that  Los  Angeles  county  alone  fur- 
nishes about  one-fourth  the  school  popula- 
tion of  the  State  and  that  one-half  of  the 
school  children  and  teachers  reside  south 
61  the  Tehachapi  has  furnished  the  Board 
ample  basis  for  the  action. 

The  move  is  a  further  indication  of  the 
rapid  advancement  this  section  of  the  State 
has  made  within  the  last  decade  along  edu- 
cational lines. 

Gratuitous  Service 
Basis  for  Special  Favors 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  discuss  all 
phases  of  educational  work  in  an  open, 
frank  manner  without  seeming  to  impugn 
the  motives  of  our  co-workers  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  education. 

It  is,  however,  rather  a  patent  fact  that 
all  men  are  created  human  and  that  our 
worthy  school  men  are  no  exception  to  that 
universal  condition'. 

One  cannot  maintain  either  that  there  is 
no  need  for  gratuitous  service  in  the  cause 
of  education,  for  it  is  a  recognized  fact 
that  most  teachers  are  led  into  the  work 
by  an  altruistic  motive  and  that  their  chief 
compensation  is  not  in  the  dollars  and 
cents  received  but  in  the  satisfaction  of 
having  served  a  worthy  cause  in  their 
journey  through  life.  All  along  the  line 
the  worthy  teacher  is  doing  more  than 
her  allotted  portion,  is  giving  gratuitous 
service  to  the  cause  she  loves. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  be  ab- 
solutely unbiased  at  report  card  time  if 
she  has  utilized  the  ever-willing  pupil  to 
do  the  thousand  little  tasks  that  arise  in 
the  school  room.  A  teacher  often  dis- 
covers toward  the  close  of  the  year  that 
she  was  too  generous  in  her  markings  of 
that  little  pupil  who  stood  at  her  elbow 
ey,er-ready   to   help   and   run    errands. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  a  large  school 
system  that  the  superintendent's  force  are 
given  the  permission  to  call  on  certain 
teachers  of  their  own  choosing  to  do  cer- 
tain gratuitous  tasks  during  the  school 
year.  This  deputy  or  assistant  superintend- 
ent, of  course  calls  on  those  with  whom 
he  is  best  acquainted,  or  with  whom  he 
feels  a  comradeship.  Gradually  he  builds 
up  within  a  system  a  sort  of  clientele  on 
whom  he  calls  For  all  sorts  of  services. 
These  people  he  meets  and  instructs  in 
the  various  duties  assigned  to  him.  lie 
becomes  especially  interested  in  them;  they 
become  to  him  his  co-workers  in  the  field 
of  his  department.  The  annual  or  semi- 
annual assignment  and  transfers  of  teach- 
ers takes  place.     The  promotion  of  teachers 


is  discussed  in  the  superintendent's  office. 
Of  all  the  teachers  or  principals  in  the  city 
school  system,  this  deputy  or  assistant 
knows  his  group  best.  It  is  inevitable  that 
he  will  be  influenced  by  the  acquaintance 
and  comradeship  which  he  has  established 
with  this  group  of  willing  workers.  It  is 
just  as  certain  that  these  good  people  who 
have  done  all  this  gratuitous  service  will 
expect  some  better  consideration  from  the 
power  of  their  worthy  chief.  He  stands 
at  his  end  of  the  table  and  pleads  for  his 
special  friends.  He  extols  their  good  points 
quite  forgetful  that  back  there  in  that  great 
corps  of  hard  working  teachers  there  are 
scores  of  others  fully  as  competent  as  the 
one  for  whom  he  pleads.  His  attitude  is 
a  natural  consequence  of  a  custom  that  has 
grown  up  in  a  system  where  personal  fa- 
voritism has  been  a  dominating  factor.  It 
is  a  custom  that  should  be  discarded. 

The  chief  fault  with  this  sort  of  thing 
is  that  it  makes  of  school  work  a  game. 
If  you  want  to  get  anywhere  you  must 
"play  the  game."  You  may  do  your  indi- 
vidual work  ever  so  well,  but  that  isn't 
what  counts.  What  else  do  you  do?  Have 
you  time  to.  conduct  teachers'  examinations 
in  your  vacation?  Do  it  free  a  time  or 
two  and  we'll  see  that  you  get  pay  for  it. 
In  numerous  ways  this  insidious  custom 
breeds  special  favoritism  and  discourages 
honest  work. 

A  pathetic  condition  that  arises  out  of 
the  custom  is  that  some  of  our  good  people 
"play  the  game"  until  they  "land  a  good 
job"  and  then  they  settle  down  into  a  state 
of  dry  rot.  They  lose  their  aggressiveness. 
They  are  no  longer  willing  workers  in  a 
worthy  cause. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  for  better  plans. 
Competitive  examinations  for  promotions. 
Publicity  of  vancancies  to  occur.  The  op- 
portunity for  all  teachers  who  feel  qualified 
to  apply  for  different  positions.  These  will 
tend  to  destroy  favoritism,  to  build  up  con- 
fidence and  break  up  the  "game." 
*       *       * 

DOUBLE  TIME   FOR   STATE   BOARD 

OF   EDUCATION   IN    SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 

Pressure  of  the  demand  of  educators  of 
southern  California  for  explanation  of  the 
new  educational  laws  passed  by  the  last 
legislature  has  compelled  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  double  the  time  devoted 
to  the  weekly  conferences  at  the  branch 
office  in  the  Union  League  Building.  In- 
stead of  two  half-days  a  week  for  these 
conferences,  the  commissioners  and  the 
members  of  the  board  will  hereafter  devote 
two  full  days  a  week.  One  state  commis- 
sioner of  education  will  be  at  the  Los  An- 
geles  office  for  a  week   each   month. 

The  new  schedule  of  the  conferences 
with  the  members  of  the  board  or  the  com- 
missioners will  be  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days. President  E.  P.  Clarke  of  Riverside 
and  Vice-President  Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Bar- 
num  of  Alhambra  inaugurated  the  new 
order  of  things  yesterday.  Mrs.  Barnum 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  branch  office  for 
the  past  two  years  and  given  personal  in- 
terviews to  educators  for  report  to  the 
boards  that  the  latter  as  a  whole  may  act 


intelligently     on     applications    for    licenses, 
certificates,  and  other  matters. 
Move  for  Co-ordination 

The  purpose  of  it  all  is  to  get  the  prin- 
cipals, teachers  and  others  started  right 
on  the  application  of  any  new  phases  of 
educational  legislation  so  that  all  may  func- 
tion as  a  body  along  the  lines  intended  in 
the  law. 

Los  Angeles  county  has  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  school  population  and  teach-l 
ers  of  the  State.  South  of  the  Tehachapi 
are  one-half  the  schoolchildren  and  teach- 
ers. Los  Angeles  county  has  one-third  of 
the  high  school  teachers  of  the  State. 

Hence    the    educational    center    of    Cali-1 
fornia  is  in   Los  Angeles  county.     This  isl 
the    reason    for   the    wider    range    of   action 
through    these   interviews.      It   takes    more 
time  to  get  the  new  educational  twists  to 
the    educators    in    southern    California    be- 
cause there  is  a  greater  bulk  of  intelligence 
to  be  touched  with  the  new  point  of  viewJ 
State  Officer  to  Attend 

From  now  on,  either  Mrs.  Barnum  or 
some  other  member  of  the  board  will  be 
available  to  applicants  in  and  about  Los 
Angeles.  One  week  each  month  one  of  the 
state  commissioners  of  education  will  be 
at  the  branch  office  to  talk  technical  mat-] 
ters  over  with  educators  who  have  sugges- 
tions or  need  enlightenment  on  new  points 
of  educational  law. 

All  technical  matters  are  referred  to  the 
commissioner  who  is  a  specialist  on  that 
subject.  Mrs.  Barnum  and  members  of  the 
board  pass  only  on  the  personality  of  the 
applicant  and  give  interpretations  of  the 
laws  as  decided  upon  by  the  Board  of 
Education  as  a  whole. — Los  Angeles  Tri- 
bune. 


Yosemite 

IN    SHEER    CLIFFS   AND 
WATERFALLS     IT     STANDS 
SUPREME. 

IN  SCENIC   GRANDEUR  IT  IS 
UNSURPASSED. 

Remarkably    low    fares. 

Write  for  illustrated   Yosemite 
Booklet.     Agents  will  gladly  assist 
you  in  arranging  your  trip. 

Southern  Pacific 


Write   for  folder  on  the  Apache 
Trail  of  Arizona. 
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The 
Teachability 

of 
Gregg 

Shorthand 


Hardly  a  day  passes,  certain- 
ly not  a  week,  that  some  teacher 
does  not  exclaim : 

"What  I  like  about  Gregg 
Shorthand  is  its  teachability!" 


No  one  so  sincerely  appreciates 
Gregg  Shorthand  as  the  teacher 
who  has  struggled  to  interest  a 
class  in  a  complicated  geometric 
system,  bristling  with  exceptions 
to  rules  and  beset  with  shading', 
positions,   and    awkward    angles. 

The  prime  reason  for  the  teach- 
ability of  Gregg  Shorthand  is,  of 
course,  its  simplicity.  Its  scientific 
alphabet  permits  the  combining  of 
frequently-recurring  sounds  with- 
out change  of  form.  Consequently 
rules  are  few  and  exceptions  negli- 
gible. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  other  fac- 
tors which  make  Gregg  Shorthand 
easy  to  teach  and  to  learn  as  well 
as  easy  to  write  and  to  read,  and 
which  have  made  it  the  choice  of 
more  than  75%  of  the  schools  of 
the  United  States,  write  for  our 
booklet  the  "Teachability  of  Gregg 
Shorthand."     It  is  free  to  teachers. 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BERKELEY    HIGH    SCHOOL   ACTIVI- 
TIES 

( Extracts  from  a  letter  sent  to  the  parents 
at  the  close  of  the  term  by  Principal 
C.   L.  Biedenbach) 

Extra  Activities 
This  has  been  a  very  busy  and  fruitful 
term  in  the  Berkeley  High  School.  We 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
achievements ;  especially  so,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  would  have  been  very  easy  for 
the  school  to  have  become  demoralized 
because  of  the  existing  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  throughout  the  nation.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  the  term,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  interest  the  school  in 
military  and  other  war  service  matters. 
Some  people  have  thought  that  because  a 
number  of  male  students  of  the  school  are 
old  enough  to  join  the  army  it  would  be 
only  rig"ht  to  stimulate  them  to  enlist. 
Others  have  made  appeals  for  money  to 
help  local  organizations  which  have  come 
into  existence  because  of  the  desire  to  assist 
those  who  are  going  to  the  front.  In  this 
emergency  it  seemed  best  to  the  school 
authorities  to  keep  the  school  going  in  its 
usual  course  as  nearly  as  possible,  not  mak- 
ing" any  changes  in  the  regular  routine  of 
work,  but  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
school's  extra  activities,  in  ways  which 
would  be  helpful  to  the  worthy  outside 
causes  and  at  the  same  time  beneficial  to 
the  school.  While  remembering  that  it  is 
the  business  of  the  teachers  to  teach  and  ol 
the  pupils  to  study,  it  was  evident  that  here 
was  an  opportunity  to  extend  with  ad- . 
vantage  both  the  teaching  and  the  study- 
ing. There  is  no  lesson  so  important  to 
teach  and  to  learn  as  that  of  service — per- 
sonal, voluntary  service — to  the  individual, 
to  the  community,  to  the  nation,  and  to 
mankind.  The  existing  national  crisis  was 
one  especially  adapted  to  give  ample  scope 
for  that  kind  of  education.  So  when  the 
call  came  from  the  Berkeley  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  assist  in  securing 
memberships,  the  whole  matter  was  taken 
up  with  the  heartiest  enthusiasm.  The 
president  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  society 
was  invited  to  address  the  students,  and  the 
teachers  were  directed  to  supplement  his 
address  by  special  talks  to  their  individual 
classes.  The  need  of  personal  service  to 
one's  country,  to  the  extent  of  giving  even 
life  itself  for  her  protection  if  that  is  neces- 
sary, has  been  so  strongly  presented  in  vari- 
ous ways  that  the  school  stands  as  a  unit- 
ready  to  respond  to  every  worthy  appeal. 

Services  at  Home 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
the  teachers  assembled  at  an  evening 
meeting  and  discussed  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  they  personally  could  be  of  service 
and  to  what  extent  they  could  make  the 
school  so  directly.  All  sorts  of  plans  were 
suggested  and  discussed,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  every  possible  means  should  be  adopted 
to  make  the  school  ready  to  do  its  full  share 
in  carrying  to  a  successful  conclusion  the 
policies  announced  by  President  Wilson  in 
his  great  message  to  Congress  on  April  2, 
1917.  It  was  realized  that,  while  a  high 
school  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  stir  up 
the  fighting  spirit  unless  the  war  call  for 
boys  of  that  age  has  actually  come,  never- 
theless, there  is  an  infinite  amount  of  actual 
service  which  can  be  rendered  by  both  the 
boys   and  the  girls  in   such  a  school.     The 


success  of  those  at  the  front  depends  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  done  by  those  at 
home,  and  the  responsibility  of  those  at 
home  is  all  the  greater  because  they  are  not 
active  participants  in  the  place  where  par- 
ticipation may  mean  death  or  worse. 

War-time  Service  Fund 
The  Berkeley  High  School  students  re- 
sponded most  loyally  to  every  appeal.  When 
a  request  for  traveling  bags  came  from  the 
University  Ambulance  Corps  about  to  start 
for  the  scene  of  war  in  France,  they  con- 
tributed eighty-five  dollars  at  one  collection 
for  the  materials  needed  by  the  sewing 
classes.  This  sum  of  money  bought  the 
materials  and  left  a  balance  of  forty  dollars 
which  was  turned  into  the  general  fund  of 
the  Ambulance  Corps.  This  call  suggested 
the  advisability  of  establishing  in  the  school 
a  war-time  fund  so  thaf  future  requests  of 
this  nature  could  be  met  without  special 
collections. 

Asparagus  Corps 

A  request  came  to  the  school  for  a 
group  of  boys  to  go  to  work  in  the  aspar- 
agus fields  on  Bradford  Island  near  Antioch 
and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion addressed  the  boys  of  the  Senior  Class 
on  the  subject.  Practically  all  of  them  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  perform  this  serv- 
ice. Three  conditions  were  imposed :  first, 
that  the  boys  bring  a  written  request  from 
their  parents  for  excuse  from  regular  school 
duties ;  second,  that  they  be  pronounced 
physically  equal  to  the  work  by  the  ph}r- 
sical  instructor ;  third,  that  they  be  so  well 
up  in  the  school  studies  that  they  would 
not  suffer  because  of  their  absence  from 
school.  Twenty-four  boys  were  selected 
and  sent  out  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  head  of  the  physical  education  de- 
partment. They  are  also  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  University  of  California  and  the 
Berkeley  Board  of  Education.  Every  effort 
is  being  made  to  care  for  them  so  that 
they  will  come  back  from  their  work  better 
and  stronger  for  having  undertaken  it.  It 
is  recognized  that  this  expedition  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment.  High  school  boys 
have  often  worked  in  the  fields  and  on  the 
ranches  of  the  State  during  the  summer 
vacations  as  individual  employes,  and  their 
experiences  have  sometimes  been  very 
disagreeable.  In  many  cases  they  have 
suffered  harm  from  the  unsanitary  and  ex- 
cessively laborious  conditions  to  which  they 
were  subjected.  This  is  the  first  attempt, 
however,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  put  into  the 
field  an  organized  unit  of  high  school  stu- 
dents to  work  under  authorities  who  make 
it  their  business  to  provide  the  best  work- 
ing conditions.  It  is  hoped  that  this  ex- 
periment will  help  to  solve  the  problem 
of  how  best  to  handle  the  farm  labor  ques- 
tion not  only  during'  the  present  emergency 
but  also  for  the  future. 

First  Aid  Classes 
The  Physical  Education  Department  of 
the  school  has  undertaken  to  teach  First 
Aid  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  students 
who  are  not  already  members  of  the  regular 
classes  in  physical  education.  Although 
this  class  has  been  organized  for  after- 
school  work,  more  have  applied  than  can 
be  accommodated. 
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CONSERVATION  OF  STUDENTS 

In  this  time  of  economic  readjustment, 
every  boy  in  California  has  a  patriotic  duty 
and  should  be  .proud  to  answer  the  State 
call  to  the  Students'  Labor  Reserve.  The 
possible  emergency  would  take  him  from 
school  very  little,  and  he  would  be  safe- 
guarded by  educational  and  social  workers. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  popular  agitation  about 
this  undeniable  duty,  there  is  an  insidious 
danger.  Many  high  school  students  are 
getting  the  idea  that  it  is  patriotic  to  get 
a  job — any  kind  of  job.  The  present  need 
looks  very  big  and  the  future  very  glowing 
to  a  boy  of  sixteen,  whose  imagination 
kindles  easily.  He  hears  the  discussion  of 
labor  shortage  and  thinks  he  must  take  a 
man's  place.  He  has  ambition  and  adapt- 
ability ;  eagerly  he  goes  forth  to  work — 
or  to  draft.  But  even  in  this  time  of  world 
change  and  unrest,  no  student  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  take  his  place  prematurely  in 
business  unless  some  soldier's  going  throws 
a  personal  financial  responsibility  upon  the 
boy's  shoulders.  He  must  be  allowed  his 
American  birthright  to  education  ;  he  must 
have  the  chance  to  develop  bodily  strength, 
mental  concentration,  and  sturdy  character 
if  he  is  to  help  this  nation.  America  does 
not  need  him  permanently  in  unskilled  or 
semi-skilled  labor,  because  she  will  have  a 
greater  need  for  him  five  years  from  the 
present  in  an  army  of  trained,  efficient 
young  business  men. 

G.    L. 

A   FOOD   CREED    FOR   THE   PACIFIC 
COAST 

AGXES   FAY   MORGAN,   Ph.   D. 

Professor   of   Household    Science,    Summer 

Session,    University    of    California. 

We  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  a  distinct 
variety  of  Americans,  isolated  by  desert 
and  mountains  from  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  blessed  with  a  peculiarly  beneficent 
and  well-known  climate,  and  we  are  pro- 
ducers of  many  kinds  of  food  products. 
In  a  large  measure  California  is  the  fruit 
garden  of  the  world,  certainly  of  our  own 
country.  It  therefore  behooves  us  in  Cali- 
fornia to  know  our  own  resources,  to  recog- 
nize our  distinct  and  characteristic  con- 
tribution to  the  food  resources  of  America 
and  the  Allies,  and  to  govern  our  produc- 
tion and  consumption  in  accordance.  Those 
maxims  as  to  food  use  which  are  patently 
wise  for  four-fifths  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  follow  may  or  may  not 
fit  the  situation  on  the  West  Coast.  At 
any  rate,  certain  additional  injunctions  may 
well  be  laid  upon  us. 

In  common  with  all  Americans,  we  must 
be  united  in  a  sane  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  any  public  or  private  economy  demanded 
by  war  conditions.  Whatever  measures 
are    deemed    necessary    for    the    control    of 
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By  Gertrude  Livingston 

food  must  be  recognized  not  only  as  wise 
but  desirable  and  welcome.  Conversely, 
that  same  sane  public  opinion  must  be 
directed  against  the  hysterical  extremes 
advocated  by  ignorant  or  interested  pub- 
licists. 

Under  this  latter  heading  may  be  enum- 
erated many  opportunities  for  the  discour- 
agement of  hasty  propaganda,  well  meant 
perhaps,  but  ill  thought  out.  We  have  had 
recently  a  campaign  by  some  newspapers 
and  speakers  in  favor  of  spending  as  usual, 
in  order  to  keep  money  circulating  and  the 
country  prosperous.  The  fallacy  in  this  is 
instantly  plain  to  anyone  equipped  with 
the  crudest  idea  of  economics.  The  labor 
and  material  available  for  our  uses  are 
distinctly  a  limited  quantity.  If  any  great 
part  of  these  resources  is  turned  to  the 
production  of  luxuries,  particularly  luxuries 
involving  waste  in  their  manufacture,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  alcoholic-beverage  indus- 
tries, a  smaller  quantity  of  the  necessaries 
can  be  produced,  and  someone  must  suffer 
want.  We  must  therefore  also  choose 
among  the  necessaries  those  which  can  be 
produced  most  cheaply  in  terms  of  labor 
and  material. 

Choice  of  Cereal  Foods 

If  we  apply  these  maxims  to  the  choice 
of  breakfast  foods,  we  will  use  only  the 
cereals  which  have  not  been  put  through 
elaborate  and  expensive  refining  processes, 
'  such  as  the  whole  grain  flours,  plain  oat- 
meal, cornmeal,  whole  hominy,  and  unpol- 
ished rice.  This  will  eliminate  from  the 
diet  the  highly  advertised  puffed  grains, 
corn  flakes,  grape  nuts  and  similar  prepared 
foods ;  also  wheat  breakfast  foods  of  all 
kinds,  since  corn  and  oat  foods  are  as 
palatable  and  nutritious,  and  since  they  can- 
not, like  wheat,  be  utilized  in  the  making 
of  bread. 

Other  grains  ■  than  wheat  must  be  used 
in  the  making  of  bread,  and  loaves  of  ex- 
cellent quality  may  be  produced  from  mix- 
tures of  rye  and  wheat,  rye  and  corn,  rye 
and  oatmeal,  rye  and  rice  flour,  wheat  and 
corn,  wheat  and  rice  meal,  wheat  and  oat- 
meal— in  fact,  any  combination  of  meals 
of  which  wheat  or  rye  constitutes  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds.  Cottonseed  meal  may 
also  be  used  for  as  much  as  one-fourth 
of  the  mixture  ;  and  since  California  is  now 
a  cotton-producing  state,  this  meal  should 
be  available  here.  Recipes  for  these  war 
breads  may  be  found  in  many  government 
bulletins  as  well  as  in  the  cook  books,  but 
recipes  are  only  the  statement  of  some- 
body's experiment,  and  may  well  be  manu- 
factured to  taste  by  the  experienced  cook, 
using   the   limits   expressed   above. 

Choice    of    Fruits    and    Vegetables 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits  should  not 


be  used  in  the  spring  and  summer  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  and  in  California  should 
be  used  very  little  at  any  time.  The  good 
advice  given  by  Mr.  Hoover,  that  the 
housewife  refuse  to  open  a  can  of  fruit 
or  vegetables  till  October-  first,  deserves 
to  be  followed  literally.  At  the  same  time, 
every  preserving  jar  in  every  home  in  thel 
state  should  be  filled  with  these  foods  dur- 
ing the  plentiful  season  and  kept  for  the 
time  of  scarcity.  Canned  fish  should  never  ; 
be  admitted  to  any  kitchen  on  this  Coast, 
but  the  fresh  fish  which  swarm  in  our 
waters  should  be  used  increasingly  instead 
of  meat. 

Choice   of   Meat 

The  kinds  of  animal  protein  food  chosen 
with  a  view  to  economy  may  be  deducted 
from  the  following  figures,  quoted  from 
Gowland  Hopkins'  recent  report  to  the 
British   Government : 

"To  produce  1000  calories  from  milk,  2.9 
pounds  of  'starch  equivalent'  in  fodder  must 
be  fed  the  cow.  To  produce  1000  calories 
from  pork  or  mutton,  3  pounds  of  starch 
equivalent  must  be  fed.  To  produce  1000 
calories  from  veal,  4.7  pounds  of  starch 
equivalent  must  be  fed.  To  produce  1000 
calories  from  beef,  9  pounds  of  starch 
equivalent  must  be  fed  the  animals." 

It  is  plain  that  the  substitution  of  milk 
for  meat  is  well  justified  by  nutrition  in- 
vestigation and  is  a  real  saving-  in  resources, 
that  pork  or  mutton  is  the  most  economical 
of  the  meats,  and  that  beef  is  the  most 
expensive   in   terms  of  soil   products. 

However,  there  are  certain  high-priced 
foods,  such  as  the  choice  cuts  of  meat, 
which  are  produced  inevitably  and  cannot 
therefore  be  classed  with  luxuries  that 
interfere  with  the  greatest  possible  produc- 
tion of  necessaries.  These  foods  ought,  of 
course,  to  be  used  as  usual  by  those  who 
can   afford   them. 

Elimination  of  Waste 

The  conscientious  elimination  of  waste 
in  the  kitchen  is  the  most  obvious  duty 
of  the  citizen,  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
of  the  "empty  garbage  pail"  is  clearly  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  patriotic  American. 
The  measure  of  patriotism  and  of  honest 
endeavor  toward  unselfish  citizenship — of 
our  women,  at  least — may  be  well  Laken 
by  the  garbage  man.  He  knows  how  sin- 
cere are  our  protestations  of  devotion  in  thel 
day  of  our  country's  need. 

Fats  are  particularly  apt  to  be  thrown! 
away,  and  fats  are  now  particularly  valu- 
able, since  they  are  the  source  of  glycerine 
and  soap,  as  well  as  of  food  value  in  them- 
selves. Soap  and  laundry  starch  are  sub-l 
stances  which  are  directly  produced  at  the 
expense  of  food  resources,  and  should  there- 
fore  be    used    carefully. 
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Summary 
To  summarize,   the   Californian's   duty  in 
the  conservation  of  food  is : 

1.  To  establish  a  sentiment  of  hearty 
endeavor  to  co-operate  in  ever}'  way  asked 
for  by  the  government.  Such  co-operation 
must  be  more  than  lip  loyalty. 

2.  To  maintain  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  national  economy  of  labor  and  ma- 
terial for  the  production  of  necessaries, 
not  luxuries.  It  is  fallacy  to  think  that  the 
using  up  of  already  produced  luxuries  can 
be  permitted,  for  until  the  demand  slackens, 
the  supply  will  go  on  being  renewed. 

3.  To  bring"  every  social  sanction  to  bear 
upon  the  elimination  of  food  waste,  whether 
incidental  to  the  making  of  special  luxuries, 
whether  due  to  carelessness  or  bad  cook- 
ing, to  love  of  display,  or  even  to  hope  of 
gain,  as  by  merchants  and  middlemen.  No- 
body can  afford  to  waste  food,  even  though 
he  may  think  he  can  afford  to  waste  money 
and  time  and  his  good  name. 

Another    duty,    of    Western    women    es- 
pecially, is  that  of  co-operation  for  service. 
Thoug'h    the    pressing-    necessity    for    such 
work   has    not    yet   come    home    to    us,    the 
relief    and     co-operative     projects     for    the 
production,    preservation,    and    distribution 
of   food   which   have  become   imperative   in 
the  European  countries  at  war  and  in  Can- 
ada, will  in  all  probability  become  impera- 
tive   with    us    in    the    next    year    or    two. 
Community  centers  or  housekeepers'   insti- 
tutes for  the   development   of   canning   and 
other    food-preserving'    clubs,    for    the     in- 
struction  of  women   in  the  value  and   uses 
and     possibilities     of    the    available     foods, 
kfor    the    establishment    of    lunch    canteens, 
community  kitchens,  infant-feeding  stations 
and  food^birying  clubs,  are  much  to  be  de- 
sired, and  these  can  be  brought  about  only 
as    the    leaders    of    thought    and    action    in 
every  community  take  the  initiative.     Gov- 
ernment  machinery    for   this    centralization 
of    community    effort    is    available,    nor    in 
many    respects    is    it    desirable.      Our   com- 
monwealth   has    too    high    a    percentage    of 
intelligent  population  to  need  the  paternal- 
istic measures  found  necessary  in  Germany 
or   Russia.      Community   effort   directed   by 
the   public-minded    citizens   may   be   looked 
to    in    this    state    for    the    solution    of    our 
public  food  problems.     In  the  country  dis- 
tricts  these   problems   are    chiefly   those   of 
increased  production   and   increased   preser- 
vation of  food  ;  in  the  cities,  of  co-operative 
efforts  connected  with  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  food,  as  community  kitchens 
or  lunch  canteens.     In  both  city  and  coun- 
try  we   need    constant   instruction,    demon- 
stration,   assistance,    and    education    in    the 
matter  of  choice,  preparation  and  saving  of 
food.      Such    assistance    as    the    University 
can   give  directly  is   too   small  to   make   an 
impression   on   the    field    unless   those    who 
come    to    the    University    carry    back    with 
them  ideals  of  service  and  the  impetus  for 
the  establishment  of  active  centers,  or  un- 
less those  of  broad   civic   mind  are  willing 
to   undertake   the   necessary   task,   only   too 
often    a    thankless    one,    of    initiating    such 
community  endeavor. 


RECONSTRUCTION 

By  Ednah   Aiken 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL  SURVEY 

Recently  San  Francisco  was  "surveyed" 
educationally.  A  generous  group  of  her 
citizens,  spurred  by  the  same  unrest,  which 
is  awakening"  the  world  to  the  rights  of  the 
child,  treated  their  city  to  a  school  sur- 
vey, by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education. 
A  report  of  unusual  interest  has  been  tne 
first  result.  There  is  current  much  misin- 
formation and  misplaced  expectation  con- 
cerning this  document.  It  is  not  a  pre- 
scription for  a  model  school  system.  It 
does  not  compare  San  Francisco  with  the 
schools  of  tomorrow,  although  its  interline 
message  is  addressed  to  the  student  of  the 
new  education.  The  report  offers  a  dis- 
passionate and  careful  comparison  with 
other  systems  in  the  United  States ;  and  in 
those  cities  even  where  conditions  are  the 
most  enviable,  can  be  found  the  same  dis- 
content over  the  restricted  rights  of  the 
child,   over   his    denied    inheritance ! 

Vulgarly  speaking,  the  survey  aims  at  a 
jacking  up,  as  it  were,  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco system  with  other  systems,  and  the 
unifying  of  its  local  work.  It  is  not  recon- 
struction, it  is  the  first  step  thereto ;  it  is 
renovation.  Rebuilding  entails  some  razing, 
some  clearing"  of  the  ground  before  new 
scientific  building  is  possible.  It  is  to  be 
expected,  however,  that  consideration  of 
the  report  may  stimulate  further  study  of 
educational  processes,  and  that  popular 
interest  may  hasten  the  schools  of  to- 
morrow. 

Although  the  report  has  been  in  circula1 
tion  for  but  a  few  weeks,  already  the  uni- 
fying' effect  is  apparent.  Education  com- 
mittees and  societies  are  concentrating  at- 
tention on  the  findings,  or  planning  to 
devote  the  winter  to  the  study.  As  there 
are  still  but  few  copies  in  limited  circula- 
tion, the  Journal  plans  to  print  a  digest 
of  a  chapter  each   month. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CITY   FEDER- 
ATION  OF   WOMEN'S   CLUBS 

The  educational  committee  of  the 
women's  Federation  of  City  Clubs  met  on 
Saturday  morning,  August  18,  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  hotel.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Adeline  Brown,  the  committee  plans  to 
make  an  intensive  study  of  the  report  of 
the  San  Francisco  school  survey.  On  Satur- 
day, August  25,  the  same  group  listened 
to  an  address  by  Miss  Regan  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CONGRESS  OF 
MOTHERS 

The  San  Francisco  Congress  of  Mothers 
held  its  regular  session  on  August  22  in 
the  Justices'  Court  of  the  city  hall.  This 
organization  plans  also  to  conduct  a  class 
through  the  coming"  months  for  the  study 
of  the  San  Francisco  school  survey  report. 
Mrs.  Frank  Federicks  gave  a  brief  outline 
of  the  work  of  the  Council  of  Defense. 


The  Spring"  Valley  Mothers'  Club  will 
hold  their  next  meeting  August  22,  1917. 
The_  club  is  to  give  a  dance  August  31, 
1917,  in  California  hall.  Mrs.  Bermingham, 
president  of  the  club,  has  started  a  branch 
of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  so  far  it  is 
a  wonderful  success. 


Opportunities  for  School  Men  and 
Women  to  Own  Their  Own  Busi- 
ness and  Work  for  Themselves. 

The  California  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association,  consisting'  of  the  expert 
court  reporters,  in  convention  assem- 
bled at  Los  Angeles  in  July,  1916, 
adopted  a  resolution  advising  the  pub- 
lic school  authorities  of  California,  in 
the  interest  of  their  shorthand  stu- 
dents, to  use  in  their  shorthand  de- 
partment some  shorthand  text-book 
based  upon  Pitmanic  principles,  if 
they  desired  the  best  results. 

This  advice  means  that  in  their  ex- 
pert opinion  all  so-called  light-line 
shorthand  systems  are  inferior  and  in- 
adequate for  first-class  service  and 
should  not  be  used  in  the  public 
schools.  That  none  but  Pitmanic  sys- 
tems should  be  used. 

GALLAGHER-MARSH  SHORT- 
HAND SYSTEM  is  a  California  pro- 
duction and  is  recommended  by  the 
expert  shorthand  reporters  of  Cali- 
fornia as  the  most  highly  improved 
Pitmanic  system  in  existence.  Its 
representatives  are  ready  to  write 
against  the  world. 

How  To  Establish  Your  Own 
Private  School : 

Attend  GALLAGHER-MARSH 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE  for  six 
months,  learn  shorthand,  typing  and 
bookkeeping,  procure  a  certifiate  from 
G.  M.  B.  C.~  to  teach  its  shorthand 
system  and  the  other  commercial  sub- 
jects and  then  open  a  branch  of  G.  M. 
B.  C.  wherever  you  please  in  Cali- 
fornia, save  and  except  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  and  establish  an  inde- 
pendent private  school  of  your  own. 
The  use  of  the  college  name  will  be 
granted  free  of  expense,  the  only  con- 
dition being'  that  you  employ  the 

GALLAGHER-MARSH     SHORT- 
HAND SYSTEM 

When  you  consider  the  fact  that 
you  would  be  permitted  to  use  our 
advertising  matter,  together  with  the 
recommendation  from  the  experts,  and 
have  our  assistance  in  placing"  your 
graduates  in  positions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  vicinity,  you  must  be  im- 
pressed with  the  splendid  advantages 
you  would  enjoy  from  such  an  under- 
taking; the  degree  of  your  success 
would  only  be  limited  by  the  popula- 
tion of  the  territory  to  draw  from  and 
your  executive  ability.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  within  two 
years'  time,  should  you  possess  the 
necessary  executive  and  pedagogic 
ability,  your  income  would  exceed  by 
far  the  salary  of  any  high  school  prin- 
cipal in  the  State  of  California.  This 
proposition  leaves  no  room  for  failure 
and  should  command  your  earnest  at- 
tention. Why  work  for  anybody  else 
when  you  can  work  for  yourself? 

If  interested  call  at  or  write  to 
G.  M.  B.  C,  corner  Van  Ness  Ave. 
and  Turk  St.,  and  Mr.  Robt.  F.  Gal- 
lagher will  explain  all  particulars  to 
you. 

This  is  your  opportunity.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  it  NOW. 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


{By  Selina  Burston 


JOY    OF    LIVING    DEFINED 

"This  is  the  true  joy  of  life,  the  being 
used  for  a  purpose  recognized  by  yourself 
as  a  mighty  one;  the  being  thoroughly 
worn  out  before  you  are  thrown  on  the 
scrap  heap;  the  being  a  force  of  nature 
instead  of  feverish  selfish  little  clod  of  ail- 
ments and  grievances,  complaining  that  the 
world  will  not  devote  itself  to  making  you 
happy." — George  Bernard  Shaw,  preface 
of  "Man   and   Superman." 


BEGIN   AGAIN 

I  have  done  what  I  should  not  have 
done;   but   now    I   can   begin    again. 

I  have  left  undone  what  I  should  have 
done;  but  now  I  can  begin  again. 

1  have  been  teaching  Names  and  Num- 
bers ;  but  now  I   can  teach  ideas. 

I  have  been  teaching  Rules  and  Precepts ; 
but   now   I    can    teach    Principles. 

I  have  been  teaching  Conventions  and 
Politics;  but  now  I  can  teach  Ideals. 

I  have  been  teaching  Subjects  and  Class- 
es ;  but  now  I  can  begin  to  teach  Children. 

I  have  missed  many  a  Chance ;  but  now 
I   can  begin  again. 


IMPRESSIONS    OF   THE   N.   E.   A.   AT 
PORTLAND 

War  and  war  conditions  did  not  prevent 
the  55th  annual  convention  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
from  being  a  success.  The  attendance  was 
very  large  and  the  opinion  was  unanimous 
that  it  was  more  imperative  to  hold  the 
convention  this  year  than  in  normal  years — 
that  the  present  condition  of  our  country 
made  it  vary  necessary  for  the  educators 
of  the  land  to  consider  seriously  the  prob- 
lem of  education  in  these  disturbed  days. 

Portland,  "the  City  of  Roses,"  proved 
itself  a  charming  hostess.  The  citizens, 
the  sunshine,  the  scenery  and  the  incom- 
parable flowers,  all  vie  with  each  other 
to  give  the  greatest  delight  to  the  hearts 
of  the  visitors.  With  such  enticing  beauty 
all  about  us  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  we 
were  there  to  discuss  serious  problems. 

As  mig'ht  be  expected,'  patriotism  was 
predominant ;  but  it  was  a  deep,  sane  kind 
of  patriotism  that  could  not  be  deceived 
by  folly  should  it,  perchance,  be  wrapped  in 
the  flag.  The  keynote  of  the  convention 
was  that  it  is  not  economy  but  extrava- 
gance to  curtail  in  any  way  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  our  land,  but  that  the 
education  should  be  more  adequately  fitted 
to  the  common  needs  of  our  people.  This 
■sentiment  was  forcibly  expressed  in  a 
rousing  speech  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Thomp- 
son, a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  of 
Oregon,  in  which  she  said  that  if  children 
had  been  properly  taught  and  trained  in 
thrift  in  the  schools  there  would  not  now 
be  the  hysterical  cry  for  economy  and  con- 
servation all  over  the  country.  She  ridi- 
culed the  folly  of  placing  at  the  head  of  our 
city  school  systems,  that  is,  the  boards  of 
education,,  men  who  have  had  no  training 
whatsoever  for  the  responsible  positions 
which  they  hold,  who  leave  their  butcher- 
shops,  hardware  or  plumbing  and  are  con- 


stituted educational  experts  and  dictators 
in  one  day  by  the  mere  circumstance  of 
election.  She  thought  it  fitting  that  such 
boards  should  handle  only  the  business  and 
financial  side  of  school  administration  and 
that  the  educational  aspects  should  be 
handled  by  experienced  educators.  Mrs. 
Ella  Flagg  Young,  the  beloved  clean  of 
American  teachers,  struck  the  big  note  of 
universal  brotherhood  when  she  said  that 
the  emotions — the  inner  life — should  be  so 
altruistically  developed  that  one  would  feel 
as  much  sympathy  for  the  dying  sailors  on 
a  sinking  German  ship  as  for  those  on  a 
torpedoed  American  or  Allied  ship.  Sev- 
eral speakers  emphasized  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  most  unwise  for  us  as  a  nation 
to  let  hysterical  patriotism  undo  and  make 
of  none  effect  the  anti-child-labor  laws 
which  we  have  worked  for  so  many  years 
to  get. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  July  l'Oth,  the 
Belgian  Mission  were  introduced  and  re- 
ceived with  wild  enthusiasm.  The  flags 
of  the  Allies  floating  across  the  stage  and 
the  speeches  of  Baron  Moncher  and  Gen. 
Leclercq  made  our  hearts  thrill  with  pride 
in  the  greatness  of  our  cause. 

To  my  mind,  and  I  am  far  from  being 
alone  in  that  opinion,  the  most  inspiring 
meeting  of  all  was  the  one  conducted  by 
the  Citizenship  Convention.  It  consisted 
of  a  special  session  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Multnomah  county  dealing  with  the 
final  hearings  on  petitions  for  naturaliza- 
tion, and  administration  of  the  oath  of 
office ;  the  presentation  of  American  flags 
to  the  new  citizens  by  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  the  address  to 
the  applicants  by  Presiding  Judge  Kavan- 
augh.  It  proved  the  excellent  work  of  the 
night  schools  for  adult  foreigners,  and  it 
made  everyone  feel  the  glorious  privilege 
and  responsibility  of  American  citizenship. 
The  hearty  welcome  of  each  new  citizen 
"  by  that  vast  throng  made  everyone  wish 
that  such  a  public  ceremony  of  making 
and  receiving  foreign-born  citizens  were 
more  common  and  general,  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  greatly  enhance  the  solidarity 
of  Americanism. 

The  election  of  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Brad- 
ford, State  School  Superintendent  of  Colo- 
rado, as  president  of  the  N.  E.  A.  for  the 
coming  year,  was  the  cause  of  satisfaction 
to  many  of  us,  first  because  she  is  a  West- 
erner, and  second  because  she  is  a  woman. 
She  is  the  second  woman  elected  as  presi- 
dent of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  its  55  years  of  ex- 
istence, the  first  being  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 
Young.  Mrs.  Bradford  has  done  some  very 
splendid  work  in  the  standardiaztion  of  the 
Colorado  rural  schools,  and  we  feel  sure 
that  she  will  be  a  verv  capable  president 
of  the  N.  E.  A. 

California  contributed  a  large  number 
of  the  speakers — 36,  in  all,  I  believe — not 
the  least  among  them  being  Miss  Ruberta 
Tanquary  of  the  Technical  High  School 
in  Oakland,  who  gave  a  most  interesting 
illustrated  lecture  on  "Life  in  War  Time 
France." 

Had  I  known  that  I  would  be  called 
upon   to  give  a   report   of  the   N.   E.   A.   to 


the  grade  teachers,  I  should  have  made 
much  more  careful  note  of  the  activities  of 
the  League,  for  they  did  meet  after  all, 
though  of  course  not  officially.  An  in- 
formal meeting  was  called  with  Miss  Mc- 
Gregor, president  of  the  Portland  Grade 
Teachers'  Association,  presiding.  There 
was  a  general  and  decided  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment that  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional League  had  been  recalled.  A  com- 
mittee, who  had  been  appointed  previously 
at  the  grade  teachers'  banquet,  got  into 
telegraphic  communication  with  Miss  Har- 
den, the  president,  who  authorized  the 
meeting  and  proposed  that  they  wire  to 
headquarters,  suggesting  nominations  for 
officers  of  the  League.  Miss  Nina  Bu- 
chanan of  Seattle  was  nominated  as  presi- 
dent, and  a  resolution  was  drawn  up  to 
amend  the  constitution  so  that  in  case  of  a 
similar  emergency,  no  officer  of  the  Na- 
tional League  being  present,  some  one 
else  might  be  legally  empowered  to  call 
the  meeting.  A  word  of  advice  was  given 
out  for  the  benefit  of  those  present  and 
to  be  carried  by  them  to  others,  to  the 
effect  that  all  grade  teachers  attending 
the  N.  E.  A.  at  any  time  should  take  out 
active  rather  than  associate  memberships, 
thus  entitling  them  to  a  vote  at  the  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  Association.  Future 
attendants  please  bear  this  in  mind  as  it 
is  important. 

The  Portland  grade  teachers  were  most 
untiring  and  lavish  in  their  hospitality. 
Among  the  many  delightful  ways  in  which 
they  entertained  visiting  grade  teachers 
was  to  take  them  for  a  glorious  trip  up 
the  marvelously  beautiful  Columbia  High- 
way. This  is  a  trip  of  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  over  a  wonderful  macadamized  boule- 
vard bordered  with  towering  wooded 
craigs,  magnificent  waterfalls,  and  a  river 
beautiful  beyond  description.  The  automo- 
biles used  for  the  purpose  were  generously 
loaned  by  a  prominent  school  patron. 
ALICE     JONES, 

Pres.   Grade   Teachers'   Organization, 

Berkeley,   Cal. 
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SOME       RANDOM       THOUGHTS, 

THOUGHT   AT    RANDOM 

J.    D.    Sweeney,    Superintendent   Red   Bluff 

School 

The  summer  the  present  great  war  broke 
out,  the  writer  secured  a  number  of  war 
maps,  several  pamphlets  on  the  belligerents, 
and  other  material  with  the  intention  of 
placing  a  current  history  course  in  his 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  following  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  grades  the  progress  of 
the  war.  But  about  the  same  time  our 
state  superintendent  placed  before  us  the 
proposition  that  to  avoid  unpleasant  rela- 
tions the  schools  had  better  refrain  from 
discussing  the  war.  So  for  nearly  three 
years,  our  schools  have  observed  this  in- 
junction which  was  probably  a  wise  one, 
yet  in  face  of  it  we  failed  to  keep  out  of 
war  ourselves.  Now  that  we  are  in  the 
great  struggle,  it  will  be  but  proper  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  events,  especially  as  far 
as  our  gallant  boys  are  concerned.  For 
many  of  these  lads  have  gone  directly  from 
our  schools  into  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army. 

This  in  itself  is  the  first  argument  for  our 
studying  the  war.  Our  pupils  know  per- 
sonally many  of  the  participants  and  there- 
fore will  be  personally  interested  in  the 
doings  of  the  army.  Then  because  of  this 
same  fact  there  will  be  a  splendid  chance 
to  study  the  war  from  original  sources,  for 
many  of  our  children  are  related  to  the 
soldiers  and  will  be  receiving  letters  and 
papers  directly  from  the  scene  of  action. 
We  have  a  splendid  opportunity  to  see 
history  in  the  process  of  formation,  as  well 
as  the  changes  in  the  political  geography 
of  the  world. 

This  leads  to  the  opportunity  given  to 
study  geography,  for  we  hear  of  new  places, 
obtain  maps  of  the  fields  of  action,  and 
thus  can  directly  interest  the  children  daily 
in  the  location  and  character  of  the  lands 
across  the  seas.  Coupled  with  this  goes  the 
wonderful  chance  to  study  the  problems 
of  trade,  economics,  internal  conditions, 
and  social  conditions  of  the  many  peoples 
involved  in  the  struggle. 

This  leads  to  the  coupling  of  actual  every 
day  life  to  that  of  the  school,  a  thing  often 
sadly  lacking.  The  very  intensity  of  the 
action  of  the  whole  matter  appeals  to  the 
children,  especially  to  the  boys,  and  if 
they  can  see  a  vital  connection  between 
the  world  relations  and  the  school,  they 
will  be  given  an  incentive  to  remain  in  the 
latter   longer  than   at   present. 

Again,  this  war  is  going  to  expand  our 
ideas  and  make  us  no  longer  an  isolated 
nation  but  cosmopolitan.  Our  relations  to 
other  nations  will  take  on  new  meaning 
during  and  after  the  conflict.  When  the 
final  reckoning  comes  we  are  going  to  be 
a  large  factor  in  the  settlement  of  the  prob- 
lem. Our  young  people  will  gain  many 
lessons  of  toleration,  our  sympathies  will 
be  broadened  and  we  shall  outgrow  many 
of  the  prejudices  and  racial  feelings  which 
have  stood  between  us  as  a  world.  Then 
the  study  of  the  cruelties,  the  brutality, 
the  devastation,  the  awfulness  of  war  can 
be  contrasted  with  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  thus  upon  the  young  minds  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  latter. 

A  study  can  be  made  first  hand  of  what 
it  takes  to  equip  a  great  army.  How  offi- 
cers must  be  trained,  how  men  must  be 
obtained,  how  they  must  be  cared  for  in 
hospital    and    camp,    how    the    Red    Cross 


and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  for  the  welfare 
of  the  boys,  the  various  departments  of 
the  service  as  the  medical,  the  hospital, 
the  ambulance,  the  aviation,  the  signal, 
the  electrical,  the  naval,  the  artillery,  the 
infantry,  and  how  each  must  have  special 
equipment. 

An  opportunity  is  also  given,  especially 
in  more  advanced  classes,  to  see  how 
present  day  history  is  hinged  to  ancient 
and  middle  age  history.  How  1870  and 
a  score  of  earlier  dates  figure  in  this 
struggle.  In  short  there  are  so  many 
angles  from  which  the  teacher  may  ap- 
proach the  subject,  such  as  the  effect 
on  trade,  the  future  result  upon  the  man- 
hood of  the  races,  the  problems  which 
may  arise  out  of  it,  all  of  which  may  be 
taught  by  the  teacher  who  prepares  to  do 
so  and  thus  prepare  the  world  for  the 
dawn  of  that  peace  which  is  the  supreme 
wish   of   all    loyal    Americans. 

That  there  are  objections  to  this  study 
goes  without  saying,  but  that  the  advant- 
ages outweigh  the  same  we  firmly  be- 
lieve. Among  these  objections  may  be 
mentioned  the  bloodiness  of  war  and  the 
fact  that  children  should  hear  as  little  of 
such  brutalities  for  fear  of  hardening  them  ; 
that  the  news  we  receive  is  unreliable  and 
therefore  not  to  be  used  as  authentic  until 
later  when  it  can  be  verified  ;■  that  we  as 
teachers  are  not  prepared  to  properly  pre- 
sent the  matter  without  danger  to  the 
minds  of  the  children  ;  that  we  already  have 
more  things  to  teach  them  than  we  have 
time  for ;  all  which  have  arguments  in  their 
favor,  and  all  which  appeal  to  many  good 
teachers. 

A  short  time  ago  we  noted  a  tendency 
to  call  upon  the  State  Normal  Schools  to 
better  prepare  their  graduates  for  the  work 
of  elementary  schools.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  in  close  touch  with  normal 
graduates  can  second  this  and  can  testify 
to  the  fact  that  as  far  as  academic  knowl- 
edge is  concerned  there  is  a  very  notice- 
able difference  between  the  earlier  and  the 
more  recent  graduates  from  these  schools. 
We  must  in  justice,  however,  say  that  the 
newer  teachers  are  probably  better  pre- 
pared in  methods  of  presentation,  and  have 
a  better  school  spirit  than  did  some  of  the 
former   ones. 

We  believe  we  can  give  the  main  cause 
for  the  delinquency  in  academic  lore,  es- 
pecially in  matters  pertaining  to  the  ele- 
mentary branches.  Take  Tehama  county 
for  example.  Ten  and  more  years  ago,  we 
had  nine  and  ten  years  work  in  the  grades. 
In  such  subjects  as  arithmetic  and  gram- 
mar, we  gave  far  more  work  than  we  do 
now,  our  graduates  were  from  one  to  two 
years  older  than  now.  These  pupils  went 
directly  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the 
normals  where  they  added  two  or  more 
years  academic  study  to  what  they  already 
had,  then  topped  off  with  their  two  years 
of  pedagogy.  Now  we  send  these  same 
children,  two  years  younger,  with  far  less 
preparation,  to  the  high  school  where  they 
seldom  hear  of  the  above  studies,  much  less 
study  them.  Then  they  go  into  the  normal 
where  after  this  chasm  of  four  years  less 
attention  by  far  is  paid  to  the  academic 
work  than  formerly,  and  so  we  get  back 
these  boys  and  girls  to  teach  the  grades 
with,  in  many  instances,  even  less  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  than  their  charges 
have.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  frequently 
lamentable    blunders    are    made    in    class 


work?  We  believe  the- remedy  must  come 
either  in  the  normal  schools  paying  more 
attention  to  the  academic  work,  or  in  the 
high  schools  recognizing  that  they  are 
great  feeders  for  the  teaching  force  of  the 
grades,  and  so  recognize  it  by  adding  ad- 
vanced courses  in  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  etc.,  leaving  the  normal  to 
handle  the  strictly  professional  side  of  the 
preparation    for    teaching. 

We  ha"e  watched  with  interest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  so-called  intermediate  or 
junior  high  school.  That  there  is  a  place 
for  such,  probably  preferably  with  the  first 
named,  goes  without  saying.  It  will  give 
an  opportunity  to  begin  earlier  to  specialize 
with  those  who  are  ready,  it  will  tend  to 
hold  many  in  school  a  longer  time,  it  will 
help  bridge  over  the  gap  between  the  grades 
and  the  high  schools.  But  there  are  weak- 
nesses in  the  system  which  may  be  worth 
noting.  Especially  is  this  true  if  the  school 
is  to  be  directed  from  the  high  school 
rather  than  from  the  elementary  school. 
Just  to  note  one  and  probably  the  most 
serious   we   call   attention   to  it. 

In  the  grades  our  aim,  aside  from  the 
primary  classes,  is  to  place  our  most  ef- 
ficient teachers  in  charge  of  the  upper 
grades.  On  the  other  hand,  the  least  ex- 
perienced of  high  school  instructors  are 
placed  in  the  first  year.  So  if  the  inter- 
mediate school  is  to  be  an  annex  to  the 
high  school,  the  immature  children  will  be 
given  over  to  younger,  less  experienced, 
and  less  prepared  teachers  two  years  sooner 
than  at  present,  whereas,  if  the  elementary- 
school  controls  the  intermediate  the  older 
and  more  proficient  teachers  will  remain  in 
charge  even  a  year  longer  than  at  present, 
much  to  the  betterment  of  the  pupils. 
From  observation,  the  upper  grade  teachers 
have  from  eight  to  ten  years  more  experi- 
ence in  the  work  than  have  the  lower 
junior  high  school  or  even  the  regular  high 
school  teacher.  They  are,  moreover,  from 
six  to  ten  years  more  mature,  a  factor  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  dealing  with  the  pupils 
of  the  intermediate  age.  The  significance 
of  all  this  should  be  plain  to  all,  for  the 
tendency  noted  is  inevitable,  and  the  same 
will  prove  true  in  minor  colleges  as  rapidly 
as  they  are  established;  the  mature  and 
professionally  trained  teachers  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  this  work,  and  new,  raw,  un- 
trained recruits  will  fall  into  the  regular 
high  school  work  even  faster  than  at 
present. 

These  three  subjects  of  random  thought 
may  be  of  value  to  others  who  may  not 
have   thought  thereof   in   the   same   light. 
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HIGH    SCHOOL    PRINCIPALS 
AND 
TEACHERS   OF  DRAWING 
Remember  the  above  School  when  advising  any- 
one   to   study   Arts   and   Crafts   or   when   you 
want  a   teacher   for   such   subjects. 
The   FALL   TERM    for    Normal,    Industrial    and 

Fine   Arts   began   Monday,   August   6th. 
NEW    COURSES    in    Weaving,    Sewing,    Dress- 
making   and    Millinery    have    been    added    to 
the   curriculus. 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 
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The  Teachers'  Association  of  San  Francisco 


There  is  an  old  adage  which  says  if  you 
have  an  important  piece  of  work  to  be  done, 
find  the  busiest  person  you  know  to  do  it 
for  you.  The  truth  of  this  has  been  ex- 
emplified within  the  last  few  weeks  in  the 
San  Francisco  School  Department,  for  not- 
withstanding- the  overwhelming  amount  of 
work  incident  to  the  opening  of  the  schools, 
the  members  of  the  Teachers*  Association 
recently  organized  have  found  a  few  min- 
utes here  and  there  to  devote  to  the  pur- 
poses  of   their  organization. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  each  school  build- 
ing on  August  13  and  a  representative 
from  each  school  chosen  for  the  fall  term. 
This  representative  will  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Governing  Council  which  will  be 
held  in  the  John  Swett  School  on  August 
2'K  and  will  carry  back  to  the  teachers  in 
her  school  an  account  of  the  business 
transacted  and  statements  made  at  this 
meeting. 

At  the  close  of  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  principals,  August  9.  an  election  was 
held  and  nine  Elementary  School  Principals 
were  chosen  to  represent  that  body  in  the 
Governing  Council.  One  High  School  Prin- 
cipal and  one  Intermediate  School  Prin- 
cipal were  also  elected.  Two  representa- 
tives were  chosen  from  the  Manual  Train- 
ing Department,  two  from  the  Department 
of  Home  Economics  and  one  from  the  De- 
partment of  Music,  Drawing  and  Physical 
Culture. 

The  Governing  Council  will  at  this  meet- 
ing elect  the  members  to  the  Executive 
Directory  which  meets  monthly.  It  will 
discuss  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws.  It  will  take  but  a 
membership  in  the  Woman's  Committee  of 
the  National  County  Council  of  Defense — 
thus  doing'  what  little  it  may  in  this  direc- 


tion to  serve  the  country,  in  this,  its 
hour  of  need. 

The  members  of  the  Governing  Council 
are: 

Margaret  M  .Curran,  M.  S.  McCormack,  Mary 
McQuaid,  Margaret  H.  Gates,  Myra  C.  Kennett, 
Mary  M.  Cooney,  Alice  Dailey,  Frances  A.  C. 
Mooney,  A.  J.  Johnson,  Blanche  McGuire,  M. 
Chatterton,  F.  McAllister,  N.  Sullivan,  A.  Ma- 
chara,  C.  M.  Grillo,  M.  A.  Wolff,  E.  Cotrel, 
Mabel  Ruff,  May  Quinn,  H.  B.  Crocker,  Lucy 
Cotrel,  T.  Ames,  Helen  McLane,  K.  F.  Reese, 
Martha  Poppe,  M.  A.  Hewitt,  A.  O'Connor,  M. 
J.  Henderson,  F.  de  Ghetaldi,  M.  Baillie,  S.  K. 
Licht,  A.  Anderson,  L.  M.  Classen,  E.  Grant, 
N.  R.  Gambitz,  Edith  Bus'h,  S.  Convery,  F.  Gray, 
M.  I.  Connell,  S.  A.  Ward,  M.  Carew,  S.  Mc- 
Grorey,  Rose  Stack,  Sarah  Burnett,  Katherine 
Ball,  Lillian  Martin,  Adele  Tobriner,  Helen  Van- 
derhurst,  E.  Robertson,  S.  Feeley,  J.  A.  Stewart, 
Lillian  Bretagna,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Dacre,  Frances 
Lewis,  M.  F.  Mooney,  Frances  Edwards,  Lucy 
Adams,  Melba  Thomas,  M.  J.  Dolam,  Margaret 
Burke.  C.  H.  Gilchrist,  Edith  M.  Gilmore,  Cleva 
Body,   Carrie   Ganter,   A.   Duffy,    E.   Wehrli,   Mrs. 

E.  S.  Hackett,  M.  J.  McCullough,  Mrs.  M. 
Sykes,  Mrs.  Grace  D.  Mitchell,  S.  A.  Corpstein, 
Mrs.  T.  P.  Bronson,  Pauline  Hart,  H.  McFar- 
land,  Mrs.  L.  Schwerin,  A.  Hagarty,  Mrs.  R. 
Eisenschimel,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Pechin,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Fitz  Gerald,  Mrs.  K.  F.  Brogan,  S.  Earle,  A. 
R.  Power,  Mrs.  K.  M.  Hare,  Mrs.  G.  Gardiner, 
W.     A.     Kirkwood,     A.     Altmann,     M.     Dowling, 

F.  Bagot,  M.  A.  Felton,  Dr.  Blanchard,  Dr. 
Hatch,    S.    Sturges. 

A.   Altmann.  .President. 

F..  A.    C.   Mooney,    Secretary. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association  was  held  in  the  Meeting- 
Room  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Monday, 
August  20. 

It  was  decided  that  all  professional  clubs 
— the  major  portion  of  which  are  members 
of  the  School  Department — shall  be  given 
representation   in   the    Executive   Directory. 

An  informal  discussion  took  place  in 
reference  to  the  recent  Survey  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools.     The  Committee  on  Education 


was  asked  to  get  a  digest  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  survey  and  present  the  same  1 
to  the  Directory  Council  Number  Three, 
Association  of  Teachers'  Councils  has  re- 
organized as  a  unit  of  "The  Teachers'  As- 
sociation," under  the  name  of  "The  Teach- 
ers' Round  Table,"  with  the  following  of- 
ficers : 

President,  Miss  Edith  M.  Gilmore;  Vice-Pres., 
Mrs.  Lillian  Coffey;  Sec.  and  Tress.,  Miss 
Sara   Webster. 

Council  Number  Nine  has  reorganized 
as  a  unit  of  "The  Teachers'  Association" 
under  the  name  of  "The  Adelante  Club." 
Miss  Emily  Smith  is  President. 

The  following-  standing  committees  were 
appointed  : 

STANDING  COMMITTEES   OF  THE  EXEC- 
UTIVE DIRECTORY  OF  THE  TEACH- 
ERS'  ASSOCIATION    OF    SAN 
FRANCISCO 

Education — Dr.  M.  E.  Blanchard,  Chairman; 
Miss  L.  F.  Biay,  Mrs.  K.  F.  Page,  Miss  Janet 
Wade,^  Mr.   F.    H.    Clark. 

Advisory — A.  Altmann,  Chairman;  Miss  Anna 
G.  Duffy,  Miss  Louisa  McDermott,  Miss  Kath- 
ryn   McGough,   Miss   M.   E.   Doyle. 

Publicity— Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitz  Gerald,  Chairman; 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Dacre,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Maland,  Miss  R. 
J.    Thompson,    Mme.    C.    R.    Pechin. 

Program — Miss  C.  Gilchrist,  Chairman;  Miss 
E.  E.  Kelly,  Miss  Louise  Pfeiffer,  Mrs.  K.  E. 
Brogan,    Mr.   Thaddeus   Rhodes. 

Teacher's  Welfare— Miss  S.  A.  Hobe.  Chair- 
man; Miss  Rose  C.  Stolz,  Mrs.  M.  Kennett,  Miss 
Nora    Sullivan,    Mr.    Ben    Weed. 

Civic  Welfare— Mrs.  M.  Stuart,  Chairman; 
Miss  Margaret  C.  Burke,  Miss  Eliza  D.  Keith, 
Miss   Josephine    Harrigan,    Mr.    E.    B.    De    Groot. 

Council  Number  One  has  reorganized 
as  "The  Men  Teachers'  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco." President,  Mr.  Jas  Addicott;  Direc- 
tor, Mr.  F.  H.  Clark. 

The  Treasurer  reported  up  to  date  a 
membership  of  1400  who  had  paid  into  the 
treasury  the  sum  of  $275.19. 

Since   the   last   meeting  of  the    Executive 


KRAFT  FIBRE 

The  new  material  for  making  Baskets,  Trays,  Hats,  Etc. 


Send  for 
Descriptive  Circular 


Call  at  the  office  and 
see  the  display  of  arti- 
cles made  with  this 
new  material. 


20  Second  Street 


Milton  Bradley  Co. 


San  Francisco 
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Directory,  the  Call  of  the  Master  has  come 
to  two  of  its  well-beloved  members — Mrs. 
Florence  Bachman  of  the  Lincoln  School, 
and  Miss  E.  Alma  Duffy  of  the  Adams. 

Mrs.  Bachman  had  always  worked  with 
an  unselfish  interest  for  every  thing*  that 
counted  for  the  uplift  of  the  profession. 
As  a  teacher  in  the  Evening  Schools,  as 
a  leader  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  last 
years  of  the  Grammar  Grades,  as  Treasurer 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  Councils,  she  endeared 
herself  alike  to  teacher  and  to  pupil.  Many 
there  are  who  will  miss  her  winsome  smile 
and  her  concilatory  tone  as  she  invariably 
poured  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  dis- 
cussion. 

To  be  remembered  as  just — as  gentle — as 
a  peace-maker  is  no  mean  epitaph. 

Scarcely  had  the  sunshine  of  vacation 
days  faded  when  Miss  E.  Alma  Duffy,  who 
was  the  embodiment  of  sunshine,  was 
called  to  the  glory  of  another  world. 


As  teacher  of  a  Beginners'  Class,  she 
held  that  magic  key  which  opens  the  door 
to  the  hearts  of  the  little  ones,  and  which 
made  her  work  a  joyful  memory  through 
all   her   long  hours   of  suffering. 

As  President  of  Council  Number  Three, 
her  executive  ability,  her  wit,  and  her  grace 
have  been  amongst  the  main  factors  in 
making'  for  success  at  the  meetings  of  this 
Council. 

As  time  softens  the  sadness  of  her  going, 
the  members  of  Council  Three  will  realize 
that  much  of  the  happiness  in  their  meet- 
ings, the  flashes  of  wit,  and  the  cheery 
chatter  around  the  tea-table  was  owing  to 
the  personality  of  Alma  Duffy. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  RURAL 
SCHOOLS  —  County  Superintendents  and  Institute  In- 
structors, are  you  planning  work  in  agriculture  for  your 
summer  institute?  We  can  help  you.  Ask  for  our  new 
catalog  on  Charts — Slides — and  Lecture  Books  on  agri- 
culture and  related  subjects.  Educational  Dept.,  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  of  N.  J.,  Harvester  Bldg., 
Chicago. 


The  Zaner  Handwriting  Scales 

enable  teachers  to  determine  the  value  of  handwriting  and  to  grade  it.  These  scales  indi- 
cate standards  and  thus  help  to  disclose  when  a  class  is  above  or  below  the  passing 
point.     Form,  Movement  and  Speed  are  all  featured. 

No.  1,  for  Grades  One  and  Two. 

No.  3,  for  Grades  Three  and  Four. 

Grammar  and  High  School  Scale  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

One  Scale,  by  mail.  25c;  three  Scales  (one  each,  50c.     Per  doz.,  $1.28,  net,  prepaid. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP     SPECIALISTS  COLUMBUS,   OHIO 

Pacific  Sales  &  Duplicating  Co.,  814  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Pacific  representative  for  Zaner  &  Bloser  Co. 


Western  Books  by  Western  Authors 

The  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.  has  purchased  the  Publications  of  the  Whitaker  &  Ray- 
Wiggin   Company. 

We  make  a  specialty  in  the  manufacture,  publishing,  and  promoting  the  sale  of  books  by 
Western  Authors. 

In  selecting  books  for  your  library,  home  or  school  include  books  from  the  following  excel- 
lent list: 


LIBRARY  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Joaquin   Miller's   Poems — 7   volumes. 

Volume  One — Introduction   and    Autobiography 

Volume  Two — Songs  of  the   Sierras 

Volume  Three — Songs    of    the    Sunlands 

Volume  Four — Songs   of   Italy   and    Others 

Volume  Five — Songs   of  the   American    Seas 

Volume  Six — Poetic  Plays 

Volume  Seven — The    Building   of   the    City    Beautiful 


Price  Net 

Bear    Edition — each     $  1-25 

Joaquin    Miller's    Poems — Collector's    Autographed 

Edition    (six   volumes)    60.00 

The    Danites    by    Joaquin    Miller — flexible    reading 

edition      50 

Forty-Nine    by    Joaquin     Miller  —  flexible    reading 

edition      50 

Realizable   Ideals   by   Theodore    Roosevelt 1.25 

The    Care    and    Culture    of    Men    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      1.25 

The    Story    of    Matka    by    David    Starr    Jordan — 

Library     edition      1-00 

School    edition    75 

Knowing   Real    Men   by   David    Starr   Jordan 35 

The   Practical  Education  by   David   Starr  Jordan..        .35 

The  Saving  of  Time  by   David   Starr  Jordan 35 

The    Woman    and    the    University    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      35 

The    Scholar    in    the    Community    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      35 

The   Panama   .Canal  by   Duncan   E.    McKinlay — 

Paper    binding     *■        -50 

A    Political   Primer   for   the   New   Voter   by    Bessie 

Beatty — Library    edition    75 

At  the  Shrine  of  Song  by  Herbert  Bashford 1.25 

At   the    Shrine   of    Song  —  Collector's    Autographed 

edition     5.00 

The  Health  Index  of  Children  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bryant 

Hoag      80 

West    Coast   Shells   by   Josiah    Keep    2.00 

Polly  of  the  Midway-Sunset  by  Janie  C.  Michaels  1.25 
Lure  of  the  Desert  by  Madge   Morris  Wagner; 

two    editions     $1.25  and     1.50 

Design  and  Construction  by  Arthur  H.  Chamber- 
lain   and    Nelbert    Murphy — Advanced    Book .  .        .35 


Price  Net 

Geometrical    Drawing   by    F.    Schraidt,    M.    A $     .65 

The    Geography    of    California    by    Dr.    Harold    W. 

Fairbanks 80 

School    Buildings    by    Walter    H.    Parker,    A.     A. 

I.    A 1.00 

Poems  for  Memorizing,  selected  and  graded  by  Dr. 
E.    P.    Cubberley  and   compiled   by   Alice   Rose 

Power — Cloth    binding .' 1.00 

Board    binding     60 

Paper    binding    35 

Pupils'    Supplementary   Edition,    parts    1    &    2.  .        .10 
A   Political   Primer   by   Bessie   Beatty,    introduction 

by  Hon.  William  Kent — Supplementary  Edition       .50 

Aids  to  Literature  Series 

Number  One — The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and 
Rip   Van  Winkle.   With  Text  by  J.  W.  Graham 

Number  Two — Lady  of  the  Lake,  Evangeline,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Snowbound  and  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal  by  J.   W.   Graham    

Number  Three — Evangeline  (with  Text).  With 
notes  and  suggestions  for  study  by  Arthur  L. 
Hamilton     

Number  Four — Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Schools. 
A  Study  of  "Ivanhoe"  and  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake,"    by    Frank    J.    Browne 

Number  Five  —  Whittier  in  the  Schools.  Snow- 
bound, The  Barefoot  Boy,  Among  the  Hills, 
The  Huskers  and  the  Corn  Song  (with  Text) 
by   Arthur    L.    Hamilton    

Civil    Government    Simplified    by   J.    J.    Duval 

The   Theory   of    Music   by  J.    H.    Elwood 

Sanitary  Survey  for  Schools  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bryant 
Hoag     

Health  Grading  of  the  School  Child  by  Dr.   Ernest 

Bryant    Hoag — per    1000    post  paid 12.00 

Per    100   post  paid    1.25 

Health     Leaflet     ( Number     One) — The    Results    in 

Nose,   Throat  and  Ear  Troubles.      Per   100 1.25 

Health    Leaflet     (Number    Two) — The    Results    of 

Defective   Eyesight.      Per   100    post   paid 1.25 

Hart's    History    Aids     3.00 

Pacific    History    Stories   by   Harr   Wagner — 

Library    Edition     1.25 

School    Edition    1.00 

Send  for  Special  Catalogue. 
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25 


25 


25 
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HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


239   GEARY   STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BEACON    NEWS   COLUMN 

Mr.  L.  D.  Henderson,  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years  superintendent  of  the  Juneau 
schools,  has  been  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  Territorial 
Superintendent  of  all  the  schools  in  Alaska. 

Two  years  ago  Superintendent  Hender- 
son introduced  "The  Beacon  Method"  for 
use  in  the  Juneau  schools  and  secured  such 
satisfactory  results  that  this  summer  upon 
his  ■recommendation  the  Beacon  Charts 
and  Readers  have  been  adopted  for  use 
in  all  the  schools  of  Alaska.  From  now 
on,  therefore,  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
Pacific  Coast  schools  from  Alaska  to  San 
Diego  are  using-  "The  Beacon  System." 

An  increasing  number  of  the  Seattle 
primary  teachers  are  becoming  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  "The  Beacon  Method." 

Elmer  L.  Cave,  who  went  from  an  Ala- 
meda school  principalship  to  the  city 
superintendency  at  Bellingham,  is  ordering' 
the  Beacon  material  for  high  schools  next 
year. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Cuddeback,  who  has  for  sev- 
eral years  been  supervising-principal  of  the 
Mill  Valley  schools,  has  accepted  the  su- 
perintendency of  the  Visalia  schools  where 
a  lot  of  money  is  being  spent  on  improving 
the  school  plant.  Mill  Valley  has  been 
using  "The  Beacon  Method"  with  excellent 
results.  The  Beacon  Charts  and  Readers 
have  now  been  ordered  for  the  Visalia 
schools. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Dykes,  who  for  several  years 
has  been  supervising'-principal  of  the  Peta- 
luma  Grammar  schools,  has  now  been  made 
superintendent  of  all  the  schools  in  that 
city.  Mr.  Dykes  is  one  of  the  first  super- 
vising-principals in  California  to  try  out 
"The  Beacon  Method"  and  is  now  intro- 
ducing it  for  use  in  all  of  his  primary 
schools. 

The  Young  and  Field  Literary  Readers 
are  content  readers  which  supplement  very 
nicely  the  Beacon.  Any  first-class  school 
system  should  have  at  least  a  dozen  sets 
of  readers  for  the  primary  grades.  Young 
and  Field  have  this  summer  issued  through 
their  publishers — Ginn  and  Company — 
Teachers'  Manuals  for  the  first  three  grades. 
Primary  teachers  on  the  lookout  for  help- 
ful suggestions  should  not  fail  to  ask  the 
publishers  for  copies  of  these  Manuals 
which  will  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  to  any 
teacher  using  either  the  Beacon  or  the 
Young  and   Field  Readers. 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Mark    Hopkins    Institute 

Affiliated   College  of  the  University  of   California 

California  and    Mason   Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO.   CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 


Fall  Term   Opens  August  13,  1917 

Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY. 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

INTERIOR   DECORATION,    DESIGN,   COSTUME 

DESIGN,   ARTS  AND   CRAFTS, 

MECHANICAL    DRAWING,     COPPER    WORK. 

COMMERCIAL    AND    PROCESS    WORK, 

NORMAL   ART 

LARGE   AND    VARIED    NIGHT 
CLASSES 


Students    may    enter    at    any    time 
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Editorial  Notes 


Pres.  S.  P.  Robbins  of  the  N.  C.  T.  A. 
has  made  several  trips  to  Sacramento  and 
to  San  Francisco  in  the  interest  of  the 
Sacramento  meeting.  He  is  a  live-wire 
president  and  the  Sacramento  convention 
will    be   of   unusual    interest. 

San  Francisco,  with  its  three  and  one- 
half  million  bond  issue  for  new  school 
buildings  and  several  hundred  new  and 
professionally  trained  teachers  each  year, 
is  rapidly  forging  ahead  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that    it    is    more    of    a    commercial    than    a 

home  city. 

*  *       * 

Mark  Keppel,  superintendent  of  Los  An- 
geles county,  has  one  of  the  most  modern, 
must  progressive,  most  thorough  school 
systems  in  the  country.  The  wonderful 
buildings  are  constructed  and  equipped  like 
modern  universities.  He  has  placed  high 
value  on  successful  experience  on  person- 
ality and  integrity  in  recommending 
teachers.  There  is  no  phase  of  educational 
activity  that  is  not  being  worked  out  in 
Los  Angeles  county.  Supt.  Keppel  and 
his  efficient  deputies  energize  all  the  edu- 
cational activities.  If  we  were  asked  to 
analyze  Supt.  Keppel's  success,  we  would 
answer,  "Personality."  Columbia  University 
would  nnt  rank  him  high  for  a  big  super- 
visory job — but  a  man  who  has  achieved 
needs  neither  degrees  nor  professional  rec- 
ommendation. 

*  h=       * 

There  is  a  healthy  growth  of  sentiment 
in  favor  of  a  new  phase  of  tenure  of  posi- 
tion. The  problem  now  is  to  keep  the 
teacher  on  the  job — especially  high  school 
teachers.  Every  May  and  June  there  is  an 
epidemic  of  changes.  Teachers  will 
change  for  no  excuse  whatever,  except 
small  increase  in  salary,  or  the  hope  of 
finding  a  better  boarding  place  and  social 
environment.  High  school  principals  as 
a  rule,  are  no  sooner  elected  to  one  posi- 
tion until  they  are  fishing  with  modern 
equipment  for  a  new  and  supposed  better 
position.  The  desire  to  secure  the  best 
position  in  the  State  is  natural  and  should 
not  be  criticised  too  severely.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  competition  of  life.  However, 
the  great  teacher  is  one  who  remains  year 
after  year  and  uplifts  the  school  and  com- 
munity in  which  he  works.  Brighten  the 
corner  where  you  are  is  the  duty  and 
pleasure  of  every  teacher.  Sometimes  a 
larger  salary  spells  less  opportunity,  more 
income  but  economic  waste  of  time  and 
energy. 


"In    men    whom    men    condemn    as    ill 
I   find  so  much  of  goodness  still ; 
In  men  whom  men  pronounce  divine 
1   find  so  much  of  sin  and  blot 
I    hesitate   to   draw   the   line 
lietween  the  two  when  God  has  not." 
— From   complete   works   of  Joaquin   Miller, 
published   by   Harr  Wagner   Pub.   Co. 

The  above  lines  are  appropriate  these 
days  when  men  and  women  are  quick  to 
condemn  and  use  words  like  "slacker," 
"traitor"  and  "coward"  to  some  poor  youth 
when  we  do  not  understand,  and  never 
can  understand  just  "why."  It  is  just  as 
natural  for  some  boys  to  be  gentle,  .  and 
to  fight  only  when  selfpreservation  be- 
comes the  first  law  of  nature,  as  it  is  for 
others  to  be  the  agressive  Rooseveltian 
type.  This  is  not  a  defense  of  the  slacker. 
It  is  in  praise  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  willing  to  withhold  judgment  until  the 
truth  of  the  "why"  is  known.  In  a  recent 
article  in  the  "Outlook"  Theodore  Roose- 
velt presents  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  war  in  the  development  of  the  men  of 
a  nation.  No  one  can  dispute  the  fact,  that 
the  lessons  of  history  show  that  peaceful 
nations  were  crushed  and  destroyed  by  the 
war-like.  Modern  civilization  has  not 
stopped  war,  neither  its  destructiveness  nor 
its  cruelties.  We  recently  saw  a  cartoon 
which  showed  Civilization  trying  to  hold 
the  globe  from  going  to  destruction. 
Civilization  has  failed  to  establish  the 
parliament  of  men,  the  federation  of  the 
world.  What  of  Education?  Will  not  mod- 
ern education  after  one  trial  at  war  be 
able  to  show  the  awful  folly  of  settling  the 
problems  of  government  on  the  battlefield. 
Let  us  add  to  our  education  universal  mili- 
tary training  for  men  and  women,  not  as  a 
trade  but  as  an  accomplishment.  We  will 
take  our  lesson  from  history — past  and 
present — so  that  we  shall  not  be  helpless 
when  attacked  nor  maintain  a  million  men 
whose  "glory"  can  be  enhanced  by  "look- 
ing for  trouble."  Why  should  we  not  as 
a  nation  take  both  the  evil  and  the  good 
from  the  lessons  of  history.  Dc  not  let 
us  always  wait  until  Christmas  to  say: 
"Peace    on    earth — good    will    to    men." 

The  September  "Cosmopolitan"  has  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  Joaquin  Miller  by  Lily 
Langtry,  including  his  experience  in  Lon- 
don and  an  account  of  the  visit  to  "The 
Rights "  a  few  weeks  before  the  poet's 
death.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Hartranft  and 
the  writer  accompanied  Lily  Langtry  on 
the  trip  described. 

Vacation  is  over.  The  rural  teachers 
are  thinking  of  a  boarding  place.  The 
boys  and  girls  who  have  been  picking 
fruit — and  there  are  thousands — will  hail 
with  delight  the  first  day  of  school,  and 
brown  and  strong,  will  take  up  their  books 
with  affection.  The  teacher  with  a  new- 
course  of  study  will  find  some  changes, 
but  not  many.  County  superintendents 
realize  that  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
are  essential  and  progress  is  not  progress 
that  neglects  the  essentials. 

Miss  Zelda  Powell  will  teach  Modern 
Language  and  Music  in  the  Healdsburg, 
Cal.,  high  school. 

Miss  Clara  Eckmann,  who  taught  last 
year  at  Corcoran,  will  have  charge  of  the 
Domestic  Science  work  in  the  South  San 
Francisco  high  school. 


The  question  of  what  our  retired  United 
States  presidents  shall  do  for  a  living  has 
always  furnished  a  fertile  subject  for  edi- 
torial  writers. 

With  an  increasing  number  of  really 
first-class  healthy  teachers  in  California 
taking  advantage  of  the  retirement  law  and 
teachers'  pension  the  question — after  retir- 
ing, then  what? — is  quite  pertinent,  for  no 
person  in  good  health  and  with  an  active 
mind  wants  to  loaf  even  on  a  five  hundred 
dollar  pension. 

Miss  Caroline  Swope,  for  many  years  a 
most  successful  primary  teacher  in  the 
Riverside  city  schools,  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem by  hanging  out  her  shingle  as  an  insti- 
tute lecturer  and  expert  on  primary  meth- 
ods— and  why  not? 

Why  should  not  the  present  generation 
of  teachers  have  the  benefit  of  the  rich 
experience  of  those  who  have  given  a  large 
part  of  their  lives  to  actual  teaching, 
with  success,  in  the  classroom?  Who  bet- 
ter is  able  to  teach  others  to  teach? 

Any  county  superintendent  looking  for 
someone  to  give  some  good  practical  work 
at  his  institute  can't  do  better  than  to  scan 
the  list  of  those  who  have  retired  and  whose 
rich  experience  would  be  exceedingly  help- 
ful to  younger  teachers. 

The  Berkeley  session  of  Miss  Swope's 
School  of  Methods  and  School  Management 
closed  a  most  successful  term  July  20th. 
The  number  of  students  in  attendance  was 
larger  than  before  and  the  satisfaction  upon 
the  part  of  those  present  over  the  many 
practical  and  therefore  helpful  devices  given 
was  most  evident.  Immediately  following 
the  closing  of  her  work  in  Berkeley  Miss 
Swope  left  for  Los  Angeles,  where  she 
conducted  another  class  for  teachers  from 
Arizona  and  Southern  California. 

Supt.  Wm.  A.  Wirt  of  Gary  has  signed 
another  contract  for  three  years  as  head 
of  the  Gary  schools. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Hoenshel,  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Downey,  Cal.,  has  ac- 
cepted the  principalship  of  the  Fullerton 
high   school. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Templeton  of  Modesto,  Cal., 
has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  high 
school  at  Downey. 

Miss  Irene  Haire  of  the  high  school  at 
Goldfield,  Nev.,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
teacher  of  English  in  the  Eureka,  Cal.,  high 
school. 

Miss  Mabel  Briscoe  of  Areata,  Cal.,  will 
have  charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the 
high  school  at  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 

Miss  Ruth  Hodgson  will  teach  Mathe- 
matics and  German  in  the  high  school  at 
Orland,   Cal. 

Miss  Schone  Kurlandzil  of  the  Mill  Val- 
ley High  School  will  have  charge  of  the 
Latin  and  Spanish  classes  in  the  Eureka, 
Cal.,  high  school. 

Miss  Martha  Wolff  of  Placerville,  Cal., 
will  have  charge  of  the  Mathematics  classes 
in  the  high  school  at  Coalinga,  Cal 

Miss  Abbie  Doughty  will  teach  Spanish 
in   the  San   Luis  Obispo  High  School. 

Miss  Lora  Butler  will  have  charge  of 
the  Science  Department  of  the  Alturas 
High  School. 

Miss  Katherine  Short  will  have  charge 
of  the  Commercial  and  Spanish  classes  in 
the  high  school  at  Fair  Oaks. 

Miss  N.  E.  Thomas  will  have  charge  of 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics  and 
Drawing  in  the  Gonzales  High  School. 
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NORTHERN     CALIFORNIA     NOTES 

The  election  of  bonds  for  $35,000  for  a 
high  school  building  at  Anderson  carried 
by  a  big  majority.  The  town  of  Cotton- 
wood, which  so  far  has  opposed  the  sev- 
eral former  propositions  did  not  vote.  • 

Tehama  recently  voted  a  bond  issue  for 
alterations   on  their  school. 

Princeton  is  to  have  a  high  school  of 
its    own.      The    school    will    open    this    fall. 

Corning  and  Red  Bluff  will  both  open 
kindergarten  departments  in  their  city 
school  systems. 

David  Durst  has  been  re-elected  principal 
of  the  Susanville  High  School.  Mr.  Durst 
is  a  brother  of  Fred,  one  of  the  prominent 
teachers  in  the  Lowell  High  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Supt.  Charles  Camper  of  Chico  is  in- 
stituting an  employment  bureau  whereby 
farmers  and  business  men  who  wish  to 
hire  boys  and  girls  may  be  able  to  reach 
the  young  people. 

C.  E.  Dingle,  the  veteran  principal  of 
Woodland,  has  taken  a  wife  to  himself.  All 
his  Northern  California  friends  extend  best 
wishes. 

E.  J.  Welch,  who  for  two  years  was 
principal  of  the  Lincoln  school  in  Red 
Bluff,  and  for  the  past  year  has  been  at 
the  head  of  the  high  school  of  Surprise 
Valley,  Modoc  county,  will  take  a  position 
in  the  Colusa  High  School. 

G.  W.  Moore,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
at  the  head  of  the  Colusa  school  affairs,  has 
given  up  the  work  and  will  now  enjoy  a 
much  deserved  rest  and  draw  his  annuity 
from  the  State.  We  are  sorry  to  lose  him 
from  the  ranks,  as  there  are  few  as  noble 
men  in  the  calling  as   George  Moore. 

Miss  Mamie  B.  Lang,  superintendent  of 
Tehama  county  schools,  spent  her  vacation 
in  travel.  After  attending  the  N.  E.  A. 
at  Portland,  she  made  a  trip  into  Canada. 
Then  she  took  steamer  at  Seattle  and  paid 
a  visit  to  the  shores  of  Alaska.  She  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  by  water,  thus 
making  a  splendid  outing  of  six  weeks. 

Eugene  Knight,  for  some  time  in  the 
Red  Bluff  schools,  has  been  selected  prin- 
cipal of  the  Haywards  schools. 


Glenn  Allen,  one  time  at  the  head  of  the 
Red  Bluff  Higdi  School,  has  united  with 
the  United  States  army. 

Clyde  Finger,  former  principal  of  the 
Corning  High  School,  takes  charge  of  the 
Ferndale  High  School  this  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  growth  of 
the  California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
in  Berkeley.  After  closing  the  most  suc- 
cessful summer  session  in  the  history  of 
the  art  school,  it  has  opened  its  fall  term 
with  an  unusually  large  enrollment  of 
students. 

The  success  of  the  summer  session  was 
undoubtedly  due  not  only  to  the  general 
recognition  of  the  high  standards  of  the 
school  but  also  to  the  wide  and  attractive 
variety   of  arts   and   crafts   courses   offered. 

Having'  the  most  extensive  curriculum  of 
any  art  school  west  of  Chicago,  it  has 
still  further  enlarged  this  curriculum  by 
the  addition  of  a  well-equipped  department 
of  domestic  arts  wherein  weaving,  sewing, 
dressmaking'  and  millinery  are  taught ;  and 
which  afford  practical  application  for  the 
courses  in  design,  especially  costume 
design. 

This  new  department  is  in  the  charge  of 
Miss  Nina  B.  Forsyth,  formerly  head  of 
the  Domestic  Art  Department  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  State   Normal  School. 

Another  class  established  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  fall  term,  was  the  Saturday 
Morning  Water  Color  Class  for  Teachers. 
This  class  is  under  the  instruction  of  Miss 
Calthea  Vivian,  formerly  head  of  the  art 
department  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  School, 
and  whose  work  in  the  recent  summer 
session  of  the  art  school  was  marked  with 
exceptional  success. 

Principals,  superintendents  and  teachers 
need  not  hesitate  to  recommend  this  school 
to- any  one  considering"  an  art  training;  nor 
to  employ  its  graduates  as  teachers  of  arts 
and  crafts  subjects. 

Miss  Florence  Bailie  will  teach  Science 
in  the  Biggs,  Cal.,  high  school. 

Miss  Hazel  Tindell  of  Lodi,  Cal.,  will 
teach  history  in  the  King  City  High  School. 


Miss  M.  Grace  Rowe  will  have  charge 
of  the  Domestic  Science  Department  of  the 
Mt.  View  High  School. 

Miss  Ruth  Crandall  of  the  Quincy,  Cal., 
high  school,  will  have  charge  of  the  classes 
in  Drawing  in  the  Mt.  View  High  School. 

Minerva  Anderson  will  teach  Latin  in  the 
high  school  at  Fair  Oaks,  Cal. 

Miss  T.  Clark  will  teach  English  and 
Spanish  in  the  high  school  at  Gonzales. 

Miss  Lillian  Douark  will  teach  in  the 
high  school  at  Bishop,  Cal.,  for  the  coming 
school  year. 

Miss  Elena  Kimball  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  high  school  at  Lincoln,  Cal. 

Mr.  Harry  Luttenton  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  high  school  at  Nevada  City, 
Cal. 

Mr.  A.  Schofield  has  accepted  a  position 
in  the  Roseville   High   School. 

Mr.  Russell  Marble  will  have  charge  of 
the  Commercial  work  in  the  Alt.  View 
High    School. 

Mr.  Chas.  Converse  will  have  charge  of 
the  .  Department  of  Mathematics  in  the 
high  school  and  Jr.  College  at  Eureka,  Cal. 

Mr.  Wells  Pratchner  has  accepted  a 
position  as  vice-principal  in  Alameda. 

Mr.  John  E.  Williams  of  Ceres  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  Modesto,  Cal.,  high 
school. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Sprouse  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  Science  teacher  in  the  Mendocino 
Hig'h   School. 

Miss  Elena  Hanson  will  teach  in  the 
Madera  High  School  during  the  school  year 
of  1917-1918. 

Miss  Lyle  Merritt  has  accepted  a  position 
as  teacher  of  Latin  in  the  high  school  at 
Petaluma. 

PUPILS'    OUTLINES    FOR    HOME    STUDY 
IN   CONNECTION   WITH    SCHOOL   WORK 

Pamphlets  are  prepared   to  meet  the  almost  uni- 
versal 'demand  for  a  brief  summary  of  the  impor- 
tant facts  in 
Geography,  History,  Civics,  Arithmetic,  Grammar, 
Business  Forms,   Botany,  Map  Series,  Physiology. 
To   be  studied   alone,   or  to  be  used   in 
connection    with   regulation   text-books. 
Price,  20c.     Discount  on  orders  of  ten  or  more. 
JENNINGS   PUBLISHING   CO., 

Box  17,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Successful  Teachers  Agree 

THAT   TO    DO   THE   BEST   SCHOOL   WORK  PUPILS   NEED 

Webster's  New  International 

DICTIONARY — The  Merriam  Webster.  When  questions  arise  in  the  history  recitation,  in  language  work, 
spelling,  or  about  noted  people,  places,  foreign  words,  synonyms,  pronunciation,  new  words^  flags,  state  seals, 
etc.,  do  you  suggest  that  the  New  International  is  a  universal  question  answerer  and  contains  just  the  infor- 
mation desired? 

Dr.  Suzzalo  says:     "Training  children  to  a  competent  and  ready  use  of  the  dictionary  and  fixing  the 
habit  of  consulting  it  is  one  of  the  main  duties  that  the  school  can  perform  for  a  student." 

400,000  Words.     2700  Pages.    New  Gazetteer. 

6000  Illustrations.     12,000  Biographical  Entries. 

30,000  Geographical  Subjects. 

REGULAR  and  INDIA-PAPER  Editions. 

WRITE  for  Specimen  Pages  and  FREE  Pocket  Maps. 


G.  &  G.  MERRIAM  GO. 
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AN    APPRECIATION    OF   HARRY 
KENDALL   BASSETT 

(An  Appreciation  taken  from  the  Mad- 
ison   Democrat,  July  7,  1917,  Mad- 
ison. Wisconsin.) 

The  recent  death  of  Harry  Kendall 
Bassett  at  Berkeley,  Cal,  has  been 
felt  as  a  personal  bereavement  by 
scores  of  men  and  women  throughout 
this  state  as  well  as  in  New  York  City 
and  California.  Gifted  with  an  un- 
usual personality  and  a  fine  undaunted 
spirit,  he  made  many  lives  richer  by 
his  stimulating  contact  with  them. 
Human  sympathy  and  a  purpose  to  be 
helpful  were  especially  characteristic 
of  him,  as  was  also  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  artistic  and  beautiful.  As 
a  successful  teacher  he  rendered  so- 
ciety a  large  service,  and  with  his 
interpretative  readings  he  charmed 
many  audiences  and  extended  widely 
his  circle  of  acquaintances.  For  many 
years  he  was  one  of  the  university's 
inspectors  of  high  schools,  and  thus 
came  to  be  widely  known  among  the 
teachers  of  the  state  who  valued  high- 
ly his  criticisms  and  suggestions.  His 
public  spirit  was  prompt  and  broad, 
and  many  civic  enterprises  in  Madison 
profited  greatly  by  his  talent  for  or- 
ganization and  direction. 

Born  in  Berlin,  Wisconsin,  in  1878, 
he  graduated  there  from  the  high 
school  and  in  1899  from  the  Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin,  Normal  School.  From 
1899  to  1901  he  taught  in  Indianapolis 
whence  he  removed  to  New  York 
Citv  where  for  six  years  he  taught  in 
the'  Ethical  Culture  School.  In  1907 
he  came  to  Madison  to  fill  the  double 
position  of  teacher  of  English  in  the 
Madison  High  School  and  of  instructor 
of  prospective  teachers  of  English  in 
the  course  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers at  the  university.  Later  his  con- 
nection with  the  high  school  was  dis- 
solved and  he  gave  full  time  to  the 
university  work  as  assistant  professor 
of  English  until  in  1914  he  went  to 
California  to  become  assistant  director 
of  Congresses  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  and  lecturer 
in  the  University  of  California  sum- 
mer session.  On  the  closing  of  the 
exposition  he  entered  the  faculty  of 
the  California  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  in  Berkeley,  and  filled  many 
appointments  throughout  the  state  as 
lecturer  before  teachers'  institutes  and 
popular   audiences. 

While  resident  in  New  York  City, 
he  had  taken  a  bachelor's  degree  at 
Columbia  University,  and  later  in 
Madison  he  earned"  a  Master  of  Arts 
degree  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. In  1903  he  married  Adeline 
Brown  of  Berlin,  Wisconsin,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
all  of   whom   survive  him. 


HAVE 


Hpalthv    ^vtrnno-      Oculists    and  Physicians 
nCd  llllf,  OITOngi    USed  Murine  Eye  Kcmedy 

Beautiful  Eyes  m-"y ^eafs £efore ." !?«« 


GHOSH'S  WONDERS  OF  THE  JUNGLE 

190  PAGES,  CLOTH,  PRICE  48c 
A  very  popular  supplementary  reader  for  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
Read  and  re-read  with  increasing  interest  by  the  pupils. 

Highly  regarded  by  principals  and  superintendents,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing comments : 

"It's   fine." — J.    D.   Sweeney,   Supt.,   Red   Bluff. 

"I  read  it  with  my  nine-year-old  boy;  we  enjoyed  it." — Roy  Cloud,  County  Superin- 
tendent,  San    Mateo   County. 

"An.  exceedingly  interesting  book." — Mr.  Selden  Sturges,  Principal  Everett  School, 
San    Francisco. 

"I  tried  it  on  my  four-year-old  niece.  I  confess  I  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  she." — A.  J. 
Hamilton,    Principal    of    Washington    School,  Berkeley. 

"The  children  enjoy  it  very  much." — Mrs.  N.  A.  Wood,  Principal  Franklin  School, 
San   Francisco. 

"It  gives  pleasure  to  both  teacher  and  pupils." — Miss  T.  T.  Spencer,  Principal  Emer- 
son   School,    San    Francisco. 

"It  is  instructive  and  holds  the  deepest  interest  of  the  children." — Miss  Fannie  Martin, 
Principal    Marshall   School,    San    Francisco. 

"It  stands  in  a  class  all  to  itself." — H.   C.   Petray,   Principal   of   Grant   School,    Oakland. 

"The  children  are  delighted  with  it." — Mis9  B.  J.  Barrows,  Principal  Hillside  School, 
Berkeley. 

"Has  afforded  great  pleasure  to  my  boys  and  girls." — Mrs.  I.  M.  C.  Smith,  Principal 
Palmetto   Heights   School,   Sacramento. 

"A  very  desirable  addition  to  our  school  library." — J.  B.  Monliix,  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent  of  Schools,   Los  Angeles. 

"Delightfully  written  and  highly  instructive." — A.  C.  Wheat,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Los  Angeles  County. 

A  second  volume  of  Prince  Ghosh's  Jungle  Stories  will   be   published   in   September. 

ORDER  A  SET  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

565  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
G.  H.  Chilcote,   Manager  Charles  F.  Scott 


Book  Notes 


offeree!  as  a  Domestic  Eye 
Medicine.     Murine  Is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physician*  and 
guaranteed   by  them  as  a  Itellable  Belief  fur  Eyes  thai  Need 
Dare.    Try  it  h.  your  Eyes  and  in  Baby's  Kyes— No  Smarting— 
ort.     Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist 


..    Try  It!..  „ 
Just  Hye  Comfort. 


just  njyo  uimiuri.  jauy  murine  01  your  Llrugglst—  accept  no 
Hulistltute,  and  if  tnteresled  wrlio  for  Book  of  the  Eve  Free 
MURINE    EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY.   Chicago,    111. 


"Happy,  the  Life  of  a  Bee,"  by  Walter 
Flavins  McCaleb.  Harper  &  Brothers,  pub- 
lishers.    Price,  75c. 

A  most  fascinating  story  of  a  bee,  scien- 
tifically true  to  facts  and  poetic  as  a  fairy 
tale.  This  book  will  interest  younger 
readers  in  the  wonders  of  the  hive  and  its 
laws,  as  Maeterlinck's  book  interests  their 
elders  . 

*       *       * 

"The  Science  of  Human  Nature — A 
Psychology  for  Beginners,"  by  William 
Henry  Pyle,  Professor  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology, University  of  Missouri.  Silver, 
Burdet  &  So.,  publishers.     Price,  $1.25. 

A  most  appropriate  book  for  use  in  nor- 
mal schools,  and  in  teachers'  reading  circles. 

What  is  human  nature  like?  Why  do  we 
act  as  we  do?  How  can  we  make  ourselves 
and  others  different — more  efficient?  It  is 
to  help  the  student  to  such  knowledge  of 
human  nature  as  will  enable  him  to  find 
the  answers  to  these  questions  that  this 
psychology  was  written.  It  presents  in 
simple  form  those  fundamental  truths  of 
psychology  which  the  young  student  can 
best  study  with  interest  and  profit. 

This  book  is  not  an  abstract  treatise  on 
psychological  theory,  but  a  laboratory  study 
of  the  way  the  human  mind  behaves  under 
varied  conditions,  and  an  application  of  the 
facts   revealed   by   this    study. 

It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment  in  developing  in  the 
pupil   a   psychological   attitude   toward   the 


understanding  of  mental  processes — their 
causes,  consequences,  and  significance.  One 
hundred  and  forty-three  experiments  are 
described  and  every  chapter  is  supplemented 
by  questions  and  answers  which  are  ex- 
tremely practical. 


"Standard  Methods  of  Testing"  Juvenile 
Mentality,"  by  Herbert  J.  Melville.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  publishers.     Price,  $2.00. 

Schools  and  courts  are  alike  coming  to 
depend  upon  the  mental  examination  and 
classification  of  children  for  aid  in  directing 
and  handling  them  justly  and  efficiently. 
And  the  chief  check  upon  the  development 
of  this  reform  has  been  the  inadequate 
supply  of  trained  examiners.  Professor 
Melville's  text-book  should  meet  this  need 
very  effectively.  He  has  put  the  Binet- 
Simon  system  into  such  standardized  form, 
that  its  recognized  value  as  a  first-aid  in 
the  classification  of  children  by  mental  age 
is  immensely  increased.  Explicit  and  ample 
are  the  methods  and  instructions  given ; 
the  supplementary  work  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  results  given  by  the  Binet-Simon 
method  is  fully  indicated.  The '  book  is 
based  upon  a  very  wide  experience  gained 
by  the  author  in  the  schools  of  New  York, 
Princeton  and  Philadelphia.  In  the  schools, 
when  the  weeding  out  of  retarded  and  de- 
fective children  is  urgently  called  for  on 
the  grounds  of  economy  of  time  and  money, 
the  volume  will  prove  invaluable  as  a  guide 
to  intelligent  classification.  It  has  the 
hearty  commendation  -of  such  experts  as 
Dr.  William  Healy,  Director  of  the  Juvenile 
Psychopathic  Institute  of  Chicago. 
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>  FOR  A  SINGLE  FEE*  YOU  JOIN-ALL  OFFICES 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE 

Steinway  Hall  Flat  Iron  Blo'g.  munsey  Bld'g. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.  CHATTANOOQA.TENN. 

U.S. Trust  Bld'g.  Temple  Court 


KANSAS   CITY,  MO. 

New  York  Life  blo'g. 
spokane,  wash. 

Chamber  Of  commerce  Bld'g. 


THE  SCHOOL  NEWS.  A  journal  of  practical 
value  to  every  teacher.  Issued  monthly.  Sample 
copy  only  10  cents.  One  Year,  One  Dollar.  PAT- 
RONIZE OUR  GREAT  EXCHANGE  DEPART- 
MENT. Sell  or  exchange  your  books,  etc. ;  get  a 
position;  sell  service;  anything.  Costs  only  2  cents 
per  word  for  your  advertising.  Address: 
THE  SCHOOL  NEWS 
New   Egypt,    N.   J. 


REGISTER  IN  THE 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agency 

43,000   Positions   Filled   at   Salaries 

Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

IN   THE   WORLD 

— California  Offices — 

BERKELEY  -  -  2161    Shattuck   Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES       -       533  Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

—Other  Offices- 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integrity  and 
ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 


DR.  CHARLES  W.  DECKER 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

Rooms   308,   309,  310,  Third  Floor 
Phelan    Building 
Telephone   Kearny    1630  San   Francisco,   Cal. 


MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

UNIVERSAL  SERIES  WALL  MAPS 
Cloth   Back,    Common   Roller,    each... $1.25 

Spring    Roller,    Steel   Case,   each 3.00 

NEW   SCHOOL   SERIES   WALL   MAPS 
Cloth   Back,    Common    Roller,   each... $2.50 

Spring  Roller,  Steel   Case,  each.. 5.75 

GLOBES 
From   50c   to   $50.00 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 


565-571  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


SPENGEMANN  &  SUHR 

Importers   and   Manufacturers  of 

FINE  FURS 

FURS    OF   ALL    DESCRIPTIONS    REMODELED, 

REPAIRED    AND    REDYED 

Furs    Kept    in    Storage    at    Reasonable    Rates 

ROOMS    202,    203,    205   -   25    STOCKTON    STREET 

(Upstairs) 
Phone  Kearny  2572  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


John  McCallan 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Residence,    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter,    Douglas    2260 


THE  MOTIOGRAPH 

MOVING   PICTURE    MACHINE 

Safest    and    Best    for    Educational    Work 

''Absolutely   Flickerless"  "No    Eye    Strain" 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory    Branch 

EDWARD   H.   KEMP,    Mgr. 

833     MARKET    STREET         -         SAN     FRANCISCO 


Osteopathy 


Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,  Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES   OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY   ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

Office   Hours:    11    a.    m.  to  6  p.   m. 

Other    Hours    by    Appointment 


HYGIEIA  DUSTLESS 

95%   PURE  PRECIPITATED   CHALK 


Samples   Free   to   Teachers 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

The  American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY,  O.     -     WALTHAM,  MASS. 

WHITAKER,    RAY-WIGGIN    CO.,    Agents 
San    Francisco 


Established  1889  Phone  Mission  2796 

GOLDEN  WEST  CLOTHING  RENOVATORY 

LADIES'  AND   CHILDREN'S   GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND  DYED 

A  Weekly  Service  for  the  Pressing  of  Gentlemen's  Suits,  $1.50  a   Month 

Work  Called  For  and  Delivered — Special  Attention  to 

Out-of-Town  Orders 

807  VALENCIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL  FOR  ANIMALS 

1818  MARKET  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Market  2670— Ambulance  Night  or  Day 

THE  REGENTS'  REVIEW  BOOKS 

A   Book  of   Questions,  A   Book  of  Answers, 

on  Every  Subject 

Up-to-Date — Invaluable  for  Teacher,  for  Pupil 

25c  a  Copy 

W.  HAZLETON  SMITH,  Publisher 

117-119  Seneca  St.      . 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


IRVIN   S.    PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  0-  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors   for   The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

Manufacturing    Opticians.    Eye    Glasses,    Spectacles, 

Etc. — Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and 

Warranted 

210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


3SEEQS1 


m 
15c 


RTEN 


IF  you  are  a  Primary  or  a 
Rural  Teacher  you  can  get 
above  magazine,  the  oldest 
in  the  world  of  its  kind  and 
one  of  the  most  helpful  in 
your  work,  3  mos.  for  15  c. 
«1  ,  .,»ai-  J.  H.  SHULTS  Co. 
$1    a   year.  Manistee,  Mich. 


BLAKE  STUDIOS 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

SAN  FRANCISCO      -      OAKLAND 

Noted  For : 

SMART  POSES 
LATEST  STYLES 
POPULAR  PRICES 

Phone  Douglas  4752 


THERE    IS 

JOY  IN  THE  PENMANSHIP  CLASS 

when  the  Palmer  Method  of  Writing  is  taught  by  a  teacher 
who  has  qualified  under  our  personal  direction,  through  our 
CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE.  Teachers  taught  quickly 
how  to  lead  their  pupils  progressively  step  by  step  from 
slow  finger  movement  handwriting,  and  cramped,  unhealth- 
ful  posture,  to  a  style  of  penmanship  embodying  legibility, 
rapidity,  ease,  and  endurance,  with  the  accompanying  hy- 
gienic position.  There  have  been  no  failures  when  the 
Palmer- Method    Plan   has   been    followed   with   fidelity. 

Complete  course  only  ten  dollars ;  three  months,  five 
dollars. 

Training  free  to  teachers  whose  pupils  have  been  pro- 
vided   with     our    penmanship     manuals. 

Write     today     for     complete     information. 

THE    A.    N.    PALMER    COMPANY 
30   Irving   Place  New  York,    N.    Y. 


ARTISTIC    PORTRAITURE 

BOUSSUM 

Photographer 

Special    Rates    Given    on    All    School    Work 

San    Francisco— 25    KEARNY    ST.— Tel.    Sutter   2547 

Sacramento — 1021     K     ST. — Tel.     2852-J 

Fresno— 1142    J    ST.— Tel.    1749 
Stockton  San  Jose 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Turner   &    Dahnken    Circuit 

SAN    FRANCISCO    MOTION     PICTURE 

PALACE 

EDDY  STREET  NEAR  POWELL 

San   Francisco 
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Pitman's  Commercial 
Modern  Language  Series 

Hugo's  Russian  Simplified.    An  easy  and  a  Rapid  Way  of  Learning   Russian. 

Cloth,  $1.35. 

Hugo's   Dutch  or  Flemish   Simplified.     Cloth.  $1.35. 

Pitman's   Commercial   Spanish  Grammar.     249  pp.,   cloth,   $1.10.      By   C.   A.   Toledano. 

Hugo's  Simplified  Spanish.     An  Easy  and  Rapid   Way  of   Learning   Spanish.     Cloth,   $1.35. 

Dictionary  of  Commercial  Correspondence  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Rus- 
sian, and  Italian.  500  pp.,  cloth,  $2.50.  Containing  the  most  common  and  ordinary 
terms   and   phrases. 

Pitman's   Commercial    Correspondence   in    Spanish.     267   pp.,  $1.10. 

Spanish    Commercial    Reader.      170    pp.,    cloth,  $1.10. 

Manual  of  Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence.     328   pp.,   cloth,   gilt,   $1.50. 

By   G.    R.    MacDonald.      Contains   an   extensive   selection   of   commercial   letters. 

English-Spanish   and    Spanish-English    Commercial    Dictionary.      660    pp.,    $1.50.      By    G.    R. 
".MacDonald.      A    complete   work   of   reference    for    students    and    teachers.      "A    valuable 
work  of  reference   and   thoroughly  up   to  date."— The   South   American,    New   York. 

Taquigrafia  Espanola  de  Isaac  Pitman.  Being  an  Adaptation  of  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand 
to   Spanish.     $1.30. 

Any   book   in   this  list  will  be  sent  postpaid   on   receipt  of  price. 
Liberal   Discount   to   Teachers   and   Schools. 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 


2  West  45th  Street 


New  York 


Bring  Your  Children  to  Us 
When  in  Doubt  About  Their  Eyes 

THE  EXAMINATION   IS  FREE 
If   glasses   are    not   needed  .we    will   hon- 
estly tell  you  so.     If  they  are,  we  fit  them 
carefully  at  a   moderate   price. 

Eyeglasses    from    $1.00    up. 

See    our   Optician. 

The  Best  Fountain  Pen  is  a 
"THAT  MAN  PITTS"  SPECIAL 

for  $1.50     Guaranteed. 

Other   Pens   $2.50   Up. 


THAT  MAN  PITTS 

San   Francisco 
771    Market   Street,    1556   Fillmore   Street 


KEEN  CAMP 

Among  the  pines  and  oaks  of  the  San 
Jacinto  Mountains,  on  the  famous  H.  J. 
Ranch  of  8,000  acres;  elevation,  5,000 
feet. 

Pavilion,  tennis  court,  saddle  horses, 
good  fishing,  hunting,  and  trapping. 
Fine  meals. 

For   literature,   address 

ANITA   L.   WALKER 
Riverside  Co.,  Cal.       KEEN  CAMP,  P.  O. 


A  Little  Thrift  Thought 

There  are  many  ways  of  earning  a  Hying 
with    the    education   you   are    getting. 

You  will  be  a  dollar-getter  whatever  way 
you   do  it. 

Learn,  then,  to  not  only  get  but  keep  the 
dollars.  The  getting  is  good  but  the  keep- 
ing is  what  determines  your  comfort,  ease 
and   happiness. 

Dollar-keeping  is  difficult.  More  so  than 
dollar-getting  will  ever  be. 

With  this  in  mind,  a  bank  habit  formed 
now  will  be  of  great  value  to  you  later 
when   the   dollar-getting   days   arrive. 

Decide  to  develop  a  dollarpile — and  do 
it.      Think! 

Bank  of  Italy 

Where   23,000   School    Children    Deposit  their    Savings 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on  Northern  Electric  Ry. 
Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving-  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 
and  4  :-40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion   Rates  for   Week-end   Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


School  Supplies 

School       Books,       Maps,       Globes 

Atlases 

School    Furniture 

Send  us  your  list  for  estimate.    New  Catalog  just  issued;  send 

for  your  copy 

C.   F.   WEBER  &  CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

San  Francisco  Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

365-367   MARKET  STREET    100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.  LOS  ANGELES 

Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO..    246    THIRD    STREET,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.  MALEY  CALVIN   ESTERLY 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School   Officials   can   always  secure   competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire  or   phone   at  our   expense,   if  mail  is  too   slow. 

Teachers  without   positions   or  seeking  change   should  enroll. 
Established   1888  by  C.  C.   Boynton.     Longest,    largest,  best  service  on  the   Pacific  Coast. 
517   BROCKMAN   BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones— Broadway  1919;  Home  A-1840.  Kerny  5959 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association;  Lewis 
B.  Avery,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  S.  P.  Robbins, 
President,   Chico,   Cal.;   Mrs.   Minnie  O'Neil,   Secretary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  H.  Boren, 
Lindsay,    President;    E'.    W.    Lindsay,    Fresno,    Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  Grace 
Stanley,  President,  San  Bernardino;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Miss 
Anna  Keefe,  President,  Oakland,  Cal.  ;  Miss  Cora  Hampel, 
Secretary,    Oakland,    Cal. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools ;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education ;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  T.  S. 
Montgomery,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George 
W.   Stone. 


EACH  IN  HIS  OWN  TONGUE 

A  fire-mist  and  a  planet, 

A  crystal  and  a  cell, 
A  jelly-fish  and  a  saurian, 

And  caves  where  the  cave  men  dwell : 
Then  a  sense  of  law  and  beauty, 

And  a  face  turned  from  the  clod, — 
Some  call  it  Evolution 

And  others  call  it  God. 

A  haze  on  the  far  horizon, 

The  infinite,  tender  sky, 
The  ripe,  rich  tints  of  the  cornfields, 

And  the  wild  geese  sailing  high : 
And  all  over  upland  and  lowland 

The   charm   of  the   golden-rod, — 
Some  of  call  it  Autumn, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

Like  tides  on  a  crescent  sea-beach, 

When  the  moon  is  new  and  thin, 
Into  our  hearts  high  yearnings 

Come  welling  and  surging  in : 
Come  from  the  mystic  ocean 

Whose  rim  no  foot  has  trod, — 
Some  of  us  call  it  Longing', 

And  others  call  it  God. 

A  picket  frozen  on  duty, 

A  mother  starved  for  her  brood, 
Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock, 

And  Jesus  on  the  rood: 
And  millions  who,  humble  and  nameless, 

The   straight,  '  hard    pathway    plod, — 
Some   call   it   Consecration, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

Note — The  above  poem  is  from  the  collection  of  poems  of 
William  Herbert  Carruth,  Professor  of  English  Literature 
of  Stanford  University.  "The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal" 
reprints  and  says :  "Have  your  pupils  commit  this  thing 
to  memory,  and  know  it  as  they  know  their  names.  To 
repeat  it  in  thought,  when  alone,  to  themselves,  'each  in 
his  tongue,'  a  thousand  times  will  be  none  too  often  during 
the   next    year." 

*  *  * 

American  literature  is  the  expression  of 
Americanism — it  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
soul  of  America.  We  must  teach  patriotism 
through  the  direct  appeal  to  the  emotions, 
but  we  must  remember  that  loyalty  must  be 
intelligent.  If  school  children  are  to  grow 
into  true  patriots,  they  must  know  their 
country  and  its  ideals  well  enough  to  feel 
deeply  and  keenly  all  that  the  name  "United 
States"  implies.  Facts  they  may  get  from 
the  study  of  history;  the  living  spirit  of  the 
nation  is  in  its  literature. — H.  E.  Fowler. 


San  Francisco  Badly  In  Need  of  More  Schools 
and  More  Playgrounds 

Thousands  of  children  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  are  getting  only  part  time 
instruction  because  of  the  lack  of  school  facilities.  Many  children  are  compelled 
to  spend  their  school  hours  in  badly  lighted  and  badly  ventilated  shacks  or  so- 
called  "temporary"  buildings. 

Children  are  crowded  into  corridors,  halls  and  basements — many  times  with 
two  children  in  one  seat — not  through  any  fault  of  the  school  authorities,  but 
owing  entirely  to  the  lack  of  money  to  provide  the  proper  accommodations.  As  a 
rule,  every  city,  town  and  district  in  the  State  of  California  is  proud  of  its  schools 
and  proud  of  its  school-grounds.  There  are  very  few  exceptions.  In  fact,  many 
of  our  California  cities  have  gained  a  nation-wide  reputation  on  account  of 
their  splendidly  equipped  and  magnificently  built  school  plants,  and  as  a  result 
there  has  been  prosperity  and  growth  in  every  direction. 

The  opportunity  has  now  come  to  San  Francisco  to  provide  adequate  ac- 
commodations for  its  children.  A  special  election  will  be  held  on  October  30th 
to  vote  on  the  three  and  one-half  million  issue  of  school  bonds  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  every  voter  in  the  city  will  cast  a  ballot  in  favor  of  the  school  chil- 
dren of  San  Francisco. 

What  the  School  Survey  says: 

The  people  of  San  Francisco  owe  to  the  children  of  their  city  a  large 
outlay  for  a  large  number  of  new  school  buildings  thoroughly  constructed 
and  made  entirely  safe  from  the  danger  of  fire.  A  city  with  the  population 
and  wealth  of  San  Francisco  with  its  comparatively  small  school  population, 
should  set  the  world  a  standard  in  the  construction  of  safe  and  satisfactory 
school  buildings. 

kjt*  *X>  •£ 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  should  have  power  to  anticipate 
needs  and  secure  sites  of  sufficient  size  and  in  strategic  locations  before  the 
actual  needs  drive  them  to  the  market  to  take  what  is  left,  often  at  exorbi- 
tant price. 


* 


* 


Practically  nowhere  surrounding  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco 
are  there  playgrounds  worthy  of  the  name.  They  furnish  some  opportunity 
for  the  children  to  get  an  airing  and  for  a  few  possible  games,  but  if  the 
boys  wish  to  play  a  real  ball  game  they  must  go  elsewhere. 


* 


The  Board  of  Education  should  acquire  sites  for  schools — even  in  fac- 
tory districts  where  the  homes  of  workmen  are  located — as  soon  as  possible 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  industries. 


¥ 


Larger  playgrounds  are  seriously  needed.    San  Francisco  is  able  to  sup- 
ply both  good  buildings  and  ample  playgrounds  and  should  do  so. 


* 


More  open-air  schools  should  be  opened.    In  all  new  grammar  schools 
to  be  erected,  provision  should  be  made  for  your  open-air  classes. 
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THE  RISING  INFLECTION 

Why  is  it  that  some  speakers  arouse  in- 
terest, hold  their  auditors,  carry  conviction 
and  win  applause?  Is  it  because  of  their 
personal  appearance,  the  importance  of 
their  message  or  because  of  time  and 
place? 

All  of  these  factors  affect  the  final  re- 
sult; but  think  about  it  for  a  minute.  Re 
call  the  speakers  who  have  made  the  great- 
est appeal  to  you — those  to  whom  you 
have  listened  with  the  closest  attention, 
and  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Try  to  re- 
call the  tones  of  their  voice,  the  very  inflec- 
tion of  their  speech.  See  if  you  do  not 
agree  with  me  that  the  men  who  have  made 
the  deepest  impression  upon  your  mind 
and  heart  have  been  those  whose  sentences 
have  generally  ended  with  the  rising.  This 
may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  written 
rules  of  grammar.  It  may  defy  the  old  in- 
junction "Let  your  voice  fall  when  you 
come  to  a  period." 

But  the  fact  is,  the  man  who  wants  to 
be  heard,  who  wants  to  "put  it  over  the 
footlights,"  to  get  his  messag'e  "across," 
who  wants  to  send  his  voice  to  the  farther- 
most parts  of  the  room,  and  to  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  human  heart,  is  the 
man  who  will  not  swallow  his  words,  nor 
let  his  voice  sink  down  to  his  diaphragm. 
Me  will  raise  his  head,  keep  up  his  chin, 
transfix  his  audience  with  his  glittering 
eye — and  let  himself  go. 

He  will  breathe  down  deep,  utter  his 
words  with  clearness  and  emphasis  and 
ever  beware — beware  of  the  falling  inflec- 
tion. 

The  sentence  that  drops  down  at  the 
very  end,  loses  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
tors, just  as  the  beads  of  a  necklace  slip  off 
the  broken  string.  But  the  real  spell-bin- 
der keeps  his  voice  up,  challenging  the  at- 
tention and  penetrating  not  only  the  ears, 
but  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Too  much 
emphasis  can  not  be  laid  upon  the  necessity 
of  teaching  our  boys  and  girls  to  open 
their  mouths  and  speak  with  clear,  beauti- 
ful enunciation,  to  read  clearly  and 
smoothly. 

How  much  a  pleasing  reader  can  con- 
tribute to  the  pleasure  of  a  group  of  work- 
ers  all  engaged  in  the  special  work  that 
engages  their  hands,  but  whose  minds  are 
free  to  follow   any  train  of  thought. 

Every  boy,  every  girl  in  these  days  of 
free  expression  of  thought,  when  the  meet- 
ing room  of  every  class,  trade  occupation, 
or  association  is  an  open  forum  for  ad- 
vancement of  ideas,  for  the  discussion  of 
principles,  plans  or  action,  every  child 
should  be  trained  to  speak  as  an  individual 
before  his  classmates.  He  should  be 
trained  to  express  himself,  to  speak  with- 
out fear  or  constraint;  stage  fright  should 
be   made   well-nigh   impossible. 

Are  Our  Schools  Doing  This? 

Ask  them.  Find  out  how  many  give 
even  five  minutes  a  day  to  oral  concert 
reading,  who  even  call  upon  a  boy  to  re- 
cite in  front  of  his  class. 

Ask  the  school  teachers,  ask  the  princi- 
pals   who    arrange,    or    who    supervise    the 
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arrangement  of  the  school  program.  The 
school  authorities  have  given  us  an  excel- 
lent course  of  study  in  this  respect;  replete 
with  the  classics,  with  memory  gems,  with 
standard  poems.  What  use  are  we  mak- 
ing of  these  opportunities?  Are  we  send- 
ing boys  out  into  the  world  without  equip- 
ping them  with  the  skill  to  use  the  power 
of  speech?  Do  we  let  children  swallow 
their  words,  choke  off  their  breath,  by 
heads  bent  forward  while  they  sit  supinely 
in  their  seats? 

Do  we  encourage  children  to  stand  well 
poised  upon  their  feet,  and  address  their 
mates  ? 

Do  we  bid  them  do  this?  Do  we  say 
"Don't  swallow  your  words ;  don't  let 
your  sentences  drop  into  the  valley  of  de- 
pression. Keep  your  voice  up ;  use  the  ris- 
ing inflection." 

If  we  have  not  been  doing  these  'things, 
let  us  begin  now ! 

The  Most  Modern  Text  Book 
is  the  Newspaper 

The  educational  world  and  the  parents 
of  pupils  often  find  fault  with  the  present- 
day  text  books  for  it  is  plain  to  see  that 
events  are  moving  so  rapidly  now-a-days, 
that  the  most  carefully  prepared  text  book 
is  practically  out  of  date  before  it  is  off 
the  press.  Witness  the  number  of  words, 
or  the  new  uses  of  words  that  the  war 
has  introduced.  Words  have  been  torn 
and  twisted  from  their  usual  meanings, 
nouns  are  turned  into  verbs  at  a  moment's 
notice,  as  for  instance  "to  bomb,"  and  "to 
diver."  Where  is  the  dictionary  that  can 
cope  with  the  new  coinage? 

Speaking  of  the  lightning-like  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  this  our  world — 
when  every  day  is  hot  with  history  in  the 
making — does  it  seem  sane  or  sensible  to 
go  on  teaching  the  details  of  history  in  the 
same  old  paragraphical  way?  Why  not 
turn  to  the  summary  of  each  chapter,  read 
each  sentence  slowly,  intelligently,  and 
refer  the  children  back  to  the  text — which 
will  expand  the  bare  statement  of  the  sum- 
mary into  a  more  detailed  account?  Why 
not  teach  from  the  summary,  rather  than 
wade  through  the  text,  with  its  superflui- 
ties, and  side  issues  confusing  the  mind 
with  what  must  be  discarded  later,  either 
by  conscious,  selective  effort,  or  by  the 
self-preservative,  natural  letting  go  process 
by  which  the  mind  strives  to  eliminate  its 
mental  infections,  and  to  reg'ain  its  elastic- 
ity, plasticity  and  power  to  apprehend  a 
new  idea.  Oh,  the  crime  of  cramming ;  oh, 
the  cruelties  and  the  crudities  of  the  canned 
curriculums  of  the  school  communities ! 

General   Conversation 

is  a  test  of  one's  intelligence,  early  train- 
ing, social  experience,  and  general  knowl- 
edge. It  is  easy  to  learn  not  to  monopolize 
conversation,  to  avoid  personal  topics,  fam- 
ily affairs,  politics,  religion,  illness  or 
disease. 

But  how  few  are  really  able  to  take  an 
intelligent  part  in  general  conversation,  to 
show  an  appreciative  knowledge  of  current 


events,   and  to   converse  upon   the   same   in 
a   restrained   or   dispassionate   manner? 

So  many  children  are  never  taught  how- 
to  use  a  newspaper,  or  they  are  allowed  to 
confine  their  attention  to  the  gross  cari- 
catures of  the  comic  supplement  to  their 
intellectual  and  moral  injury.  It  is  all 
nonsense  to  say  that  because  newspapers 
have  so  much  in  them  that  no  child  should 
know,  children  should  not  be  allowed  to 
see  or  to  handle  a  newspaper.  Indeed  it  is 
nonsense,  for  even  on  the  way  to  school, 
an  intelligent  child  will  see  the  newspapers 
in  the  store  windows,  on  the -street  stands, 
in  the  hands  of  newsboys,  and  as  we  all 
know,  the  featured  facts — the  head  lines 
can  be  seen  almost  across  the  street,  and 
not  always  devoted  to  sweetness  and  light. 
So  it  is  a  wise  parent,  or  an  intelligent 
teacher  who  will  teach  a  child  how  to  look 
for  the  world  news,  the  domestic  page,  the 
items  of  interest  in  city,  state  and  nation — 
yes,  and  in  the  world.  Let  us  develop  in 
our  children  an  understanding,  an  apprecia- 
tion and  an  enjoyment  of  what  is  best  in 
our  public  press ;  for  the  newspaper  is  the 
educator  of  a  democracy. 

Music  in  Our  Public  Schools 

Some  one  has  said  in  effect  that  the 
phonograph  has  been  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived as  an  aid  to  education,  not  only  for 
the  pleasure  that  it  gives  the  rhythms  and 
melodies  being  employed  by  those  who 
know  nothing  of  music  as  a  science ;  but 
a  phonograph  may  reveal  the  beauties  of 
a  poem  or  of  an  oration  as  nothing  else 
could  do.  Then  as  an  aid  to  mastering  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  learning  a  foreign 
language,  what  can  be  better  than  the  re- 
cord which  keeps  on  pronouncing  and  pro- 
nouncing" over  and  over  ag'ain  the  various 
phrases,  idioms  and  drills  in  verbs,  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  every  language? 

Imagine  what  a  help  it  must  be  to  recite 
a  lesson  in  French  irregular  verbs  in  unison 
with  the  phonograph  record !  But  after  all 
the  talking  machine  is  really  at  its  best 
when  it  is  setting  forth  the  best  music  in 
the  world. 

It  has  always  seemed  .to  me  to  be  a 
great  pity  that  some  of  our  best  record 
producing  firms  should  lend  themselves  to 
perpetuating  the  vulgar  songs  of  the  mo- 
ment, or  in  keeping  alive  the  inanities  of 
certain  so-called  musical  composition.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  assertion 
that  "one  can  not  judge  his  new  neighbor 
until  he  has  heard  his  phonographic 
records  !" 


Doing  Without  Glasses 

Some  people  imagine  that  they  are  pre- 
serving their  youth  and  beauty  by  doing 
without  glasses.  They  seem  to  think  that 
eye-glasses  or  spectacles  are  a  sign  of  ad- 
vancing age,  or  at  least  of  failing  powers. 
There  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  Today 
even  very  young  children  are  fitted  with 
glasses  to  help  overcome  congenital  ocular 
defects,  while  many  a  nervous,  irritable, 
naughty    boy    or    girl    has    been    converted 
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into  a  perfectly  good  child  through  wearing 
properly  fitted  glasses. 

Now,  properly  fitted  glasses  do  not  mean 
an  old  pair  of  father's  spectacles,  nor  a 
pair  that  was  bought  for  sister,  and  which, 
when  the  original  wearer  had  discarded 
them,  were  passed  on  to  the  next  child ! 

And  yet  such  misfits  are  continually  oc- 
curring in  our  schools,  and  the  teacher  who 
ventures  to  utter  a  protest  is  plainly  in- 
formed that  she  is  encroaching"  upon  the 
prerogative  of  the  parent ! 

But  those  who  are  competent  to  pick 
and  choose  their  glasses,  there  is  nothing 
so  comfortable,  so  satisfactory  as  a  pair 
of  large  lensed  spectacles.  Eye-glasses,  or 
as  the  French  most  graphically  name  them 
pinc-nez  or  "pinch  nose,"  are  a  source  of 
nervous  irritation,  often  causing  a  flesh 
wound  on  the  side  of  the  nose,  thus  be- 
coming a  menace  to  health.  Besides  one  so 
seldom  looks  directly  through  the  focus 
of  a  pair  of  eye-glasses,  since  the  position 
of  the  eyeglass  upon  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
may  vary  with  the  mood  of  the  wearer, 
with  the  position  of  his  head  according  to 
his  occupation,  or  be  affected  by  his  move- 
ments or  by  the  heat,  or  the  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere,  one  drop  of  perspiration 
often  being  sufficient  to  make  his  glasses 
slip  from  the  proper  place,  or  lose  the  cor- 
rect angle. 

■  Best  of  all  is  to  wear  eye-glasses  only 
when  on  parade,  as  it  were,  and  for  all 
steady  work,  for  all  indoor  application, 
have  recourse  to  the  old-fashioned  pair  of 
spectacles. 


The  Regents'  Text  Books 

Have  you  seen  the  Regents'  Review 
Books,  or  are  you  uninformed  as  to  what 
they  are? 

Each  year  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  the  apportionment 
among  the  schools  of  a  large  amount  of 
money,  according  to  the  number  of  Acad- 
emic  students   in   each   institution. 

Before  a  pupil  can  be  rated  an  academic 
student,  he  must  have  attained  proficiency 
in   the  so-called  common   school  branches. 

In  order  to  make  these  requirements  uni- 
form thoroughout  the  state,  the  Board  of 
Regents  holds  an  examination  twice  a  year, 
simultaneously  in  all  the  schools  under  its 
supervision. 

As  these  questions  are  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care  by  a  board  of  examiners  se- 
lected from  the  most  practical  educators 
of  the  state,  this  series  of  review  questions 
has  come  to  be  regarded  throughout  the 
country  as  a  good  test  of  scholarship.  Many 
public,  private  and  parochial  schools 
throughout  the  United  States  are  using 
these  Regents'  Review  Books  of  questions, 
and  of  answers.  It  takes  two  books  to  deal 
with  a  subject,  one -book  of  questions,  the 
other  book  of  answers,  each  book  twenty- 
five  cents.  The  Regents'  Review  Books  are 
published  by  W.  Hazelton  Smith,  117  Sen- 
eca St.,  Buffalo,  New  York.  The  set  of 
questions  and  answers  on  Civil  Govern- 
ment will  be  a  great  help  to  our  eight  grade 
pupils. 

*       *       * 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  belittle  the  value 
of  a  college  education,  but  "hoss-sense" 
still  cuts  a  big  figure  when  it  comes  to 
success. — Exchange. 


IF  ANYBODY  WANTS  TO   KNOW  WHAT  IS  VITAL  AND  MOVING  IN 
MODERN  EDUCATION  LET  HIM  READ 

Patri's=-A  Schoolmaster  of  the  Great  City 

JOHN  DEWEY  SAYS:-- 

"Angelo  Patri  has  produced  in  his  'Schoolmaster  of  the  Great 
City'  an  almost  unheard  of  thing,  a  book  on  education  which  is  not 
only  sound  in  principle  but  charming  in  style.  If  anybody  wants  to 
know  what  is  vital  and  moving  in  modern  education,  and  wants  the 
knowledge  communicated  in  a  form  free  from  pedagogical  phrase- 
ology, in  human  terms,  let  him  read  Mr.  Patri's  book.  No  parent  or 
citizen  can  read  this  book  without  illumination  and  increased  vision. 
The  teacher  who  can  read  it  without  a  gain  in  enthusiasm  oughtn't 
to  be  teaching." 

there   any   superintendent   or   teacher  who  can  afford  to  be  without  this 


Is 
book  ? 


For  individual  study  and  as  a  basal  book  for  reading  circles  it  has  no  equal. 
PATRI— A    SCHOOLMASTER   OF  THE  GREAT  CITY.     $1.25. 
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ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS 
By  Job  Wood,  Jr. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  Teachers   employed,   the   number   of   pupils   en- 
rolled,   the    Average    Daily    Attendance    and    the  Gain   or  Loss   in   each   case   by   counties  for  the 

School   Year  closing  June  30,  1917,   as   compared  with   the   year   1916: 

Teachers                 Gain  Number  Pupils  Gain  Average  Daily            Gain 

County  Employed  or  Loss  Enrolled         or  Loss     Attendance  or  Loss 

Alameda    1,220  85  42,955  1,700  34,126  1,110 

Apline    3  . .  35  4  26  1 

Amador     63  ..  1,546  9  1,360  40 

Butte    165  2  4,220  119  3,561  137 

Calaveras    63  1  1,477  37  1,255  13 

Colusa    57  ..  1,253  12  1,132  32 

Contra    Costa    234  '23  7,495  467  6,698  532 

Del   Norte    22  1  564  4  453  4 

El  Dorado   60  2  1,135  85  956  68 

Fresno     573  32  18,818  474  16,165  325 

Glenn     70  6  1,610  21  1,398  45 

Humboldt    206  2  5,911  161  4,858  25 

Imperial    167  5  4,701  438  3,583  411 

Inyo    36  2  935  63  743  2 

Kern     266  21  7,536  776  6,272  668 

Kings     107  2  3,768  134  3,172  135 

Lake     45  1  924  36  754  37 

Lassen     57  3  1,259  1  998  27 

Los  Angeles    3,083  39  100,512  297  80,129  2.296 

Madera      86  7  2,041  137  1,710  66 

Marin     113  1  3,552  34  2,941  34 

Mariposa     28  3  521  17  408  9 

Mendocino     167  4  4,221  133  3,466  19 

Meirced      128  ..  3,828  155  3,172  76 

Modoc      • 55  2  1,191  53  935  43 

Mono     12  ..  160  2    ■  115  13 

Monterey    '. 146  2  3,851  46  3,241  88 

Napa    87  1  2,437  121  2,156  11 

Nevada    79  3  2,071  66  1,781  55 

Orange    282  10  8,588  206  7,191  129 

Placer    101  . .  2,850  43  2,484  42 

Plumas    36  2  902  139  651  50 

Riverside    251  7  7,201  496  5,637  118 

Sacramento      415  27  1 1,006  138  8.868  133 

San    Benito    47  ..  1,239  43  1,043  47 

San    Bernardino    375  3  10,649  44  8,928  118 

San    Diego     449  5  12,864  229  10,151  93 

San    Francisco    1,347  44  53,719  878  42,071  155 

San    Joaquin    296  21  9,755  84  7,830  133 

San    Luis    Obispo    144  2  3,515  41  2,912  15 

San    Mateo    161  13  5,303  136  4,591  2o7 

Santa    Barbara    165  6  4,756  347  3,811  310 

Santa  Clara 407  19  13,888  277  11,122  52 

Santa   Cruz    150  3  3,775  73  3,282  8 

Shasta      127  1  2,947  55  2.27S  21 

Sierra     19  2  374  70  338  14 

Siskiyou    130  3  3,292  124  2,727  173 

Solano     123  1  3,797  29  3,271  106 

Sonoma     288  2  8,681  229  7,126  104 

Stanislaus     204  3  6,767  359  5,825  176 

Sutter                56  2  1,293  28  1,112  34 

Tehama     105  ..  2,130  213  1.7S3  151 

Trinity     26  . .  493  1  370  5 

Tulare      291  ..  8,809  270  7,651  157 

Tuolumne     54  ..  1,493  3  1,285  24 

Ventura                       136  12  4,065  85  3,221  75 

Yolo                           85  4  2,219  23  1,956  2 

Yuba                        62  4  1,487  S3  1,225  3 

Total    13,730  412  428,384  4,822  348,304  7,367 

Note — In   the    columns   marked    Gain    or    Loss,  Loss   is   in   black   face   type. 
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SIGNS   OF  GREATER   DEMOCRACY 

IN 
LOS    ANGELES    SCHOOL    OPENING 

The  cause  of  democracy  in  educational 
administration  is  to  receive  some  impetus 
if  the  suggestions  made  by  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Los  Angeles  are 
carried  into  effect  the  present  school  year. 
The  opening  meeting  held  on  Saturday, 
September  8th,  was  pregnant  with  patriot- 
ism and  a  new  conception  of  educational 
service.  The  promotion  of  teachers  is  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  personal  se- 
lections and  placed  on  a  rational  competi- 
tive basis  if  the  ideas  of  the  superintend- 
ent are  carried  out.  The  trouble  with  that 
whole  promotion  proposition  is  that  we 
attach  greater  financial  remuneration  to 
different"  fields  of  educational  service  and 
thus  create  a  competition  between  teachers 
that  ought  never  to  exist.  And  the  worst 
feature  of  it  is  that  those  in  administra- 
tive positions  who  aren't  so  closely  tied 
as  to  hours  and  labor,  who  aren't  so  close- 
ly supervised  as  the  class  room  teacher 
manage  some  way  or  other  to  place  a 
financial  premium  on  mere  administration 
and  thus  create  a  gap  over  which  the 
economic  necessities  and  false  ambition  of 
a  good  many  teachers  force  them  to  try 
to  bridge.  At  the  same  time  there  is  con- 
solation in  the  suggestion  that  mere  per- 
sonal relationships  are  not  to  be  the  de- 
ciding factors  and  may  God  grant  that 
something,  really  something,  will  be  done. 
The  news  that  the  teachers  are  not  to 
receive  an  increase  in  wages  was  received 
1>\  them  with  the  grace  and  dignity  be- 
fitting their  sacred  calling.  To  the  ever- 
lasting credit  and  patriotism  of  that  great 
body  of  consecrated  workers  let  it  be  said 
that  they  will  probably  not  go  on  a  strike, 
although  it  can  easily  be  seen  in  this  time 
of  exhorbitant  prices  and  high  cost  of 
living  why  so  much  dissatisfaction  exists 
among  the  wage-earners  of  this  country 
today. 

(  )n  the  whole  the  school  year  bids  fair 
to  be  a  happy,  progressive  one,  and  the 
teachers  of  Los  Angeles  may  be  depended 
upon  to  serve  their  country  patriotically 
by  rendering  the  best  possible  service  to 
children. 

ARTHUR    HENRY    CHAMBERLAIN 

ON 
POLITICS  IN   SAN  DIEGO 

Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain  in  our  teach- 
ers' organ,  "The  Sierra  Educational 
News,"  becomes  quite  concerned  about 
the  political  aspect  of  the  San  Diego  school 
situation.  It  isn't  probable  that  very  many 
of  our  teachers  know  the  condition  on 
which  the  editorial  is  based  and.  it 
doesn't  seem  quite  befitting  our  worthy 
editor-secretary  to  interpret  so  boldly  and 
so    one-sidedly    a    situation    of    which    our 


teachers  know  so  little.  Just  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  own  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  one  can  easily  imagine  another 
side  to  the  controversy.  Right  off  the  reel 
and  with  democracy  in  view  where  is  there 
any  thing  wrong  in  a  Board  of  Education 
getting  ideas  from  the  teaching  force  as  to 
bettering  of  conditions'1  Has  the  superin- 
tendent's office  a  monopoly  on  educational 
suggestions?  And  while  ordinary  condi- 
tions warrant  a  certain  amount  of  central- 
ized authority  and  office-bred  inspiration 
Mr.  Chamberlain  knows  and  every  teacher 
knows  that  many  of  our  larger  school 
systems  are  simply  rotten  with  politics 
within  the  school  officials  themselves.  And 
some  of  us  who  have  been  in  California 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  have  watched 
the  wheels  within  the  wheels  turn  round 
and  round,  have  heard  the  owls  hoot  at 
every  institute  and  convention  aren't  very 
much  surprised  when  a  storm  cloud  arises 
down  near  San  Diego.  And  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain knows  further  that  it  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter for  a  committee  of  school  politicians 
to  get  together  in  some  secret  corner, 
draw  up  a  high-sounding  petition,  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  principals  and  practically 
coerce  the  teachers  into  signing  it. 

Now,  we  don't  say  that  this  was  so  in 
San  Diego.  We  hope  it  wasn't.  We  don't 
charge  the  superintendent  of  schools  of 
that  city  as  being  autocratic  in  his  school 
administration.  We  don't  know.  We  hope 
he  hasn't  been.  We  wish  Arthur  Henry 
Chamberlain  would  give  us  all  the  facts 
in  the  case,  since  he  opened  the  discus- 
sion. He  probably  knows  them.  But  he 
didn't.  He  gave  the  dear  teachers  of  the 
State  a  part  of  the  facts  and  his  opinion 
based  upon  them. 

There  do  come  times  in  the  history  of 
school  systems  when  the  people  of  a  city 
must  elect  Boards  of  Education  that  will 
consult  the  teaching  body.  If  the  right 
sort  of  democracy  were  in  operation  in 
•the  system  itself  this  sort  of  time  wouldn't 
come. 

No,  Editor  Chamberlain,  you  people  who 
have  some  sort  of  a  notion  that  only  a 
small  bunch  of  school  people  have  a  mon- 
opoly on  school  jobs  and  school  affairs 
of  California,  ought  to  divide  those  salar- 
ies you  draw  with  the  primary  teachers, 
go  into  a  Fourth  Grade  for  a  year  in  a 
hot,  dirty  shack  filled  with  dirty-faced 
children,  grind  out  those  lessons  for  ten 
long  months,  and  then  see  if  you  don't 
catch  a  vision  of  Boards  of  Education  con- 
sulting teachers  about  conditions  under 
which  they  labor.  Some  of  the  lowly 
servants  in  this  Vineyard  of  the  Lord 
catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of  a  time 
when  they  too  with  their  charges  will 
walk  on  brussels  carpets,  sit  in  mahogany 
chairs,  be  fanned  by  electricity  and  share 
equally  the  blessings  of  modern  conveni- 
ences with  the  principals'  and  superintend- 
ents' forces.  What  a  blessed  day  that  will 
be!  But  until  that  day  comes  there  will 
be  a  mission  for  discontent,  there  will  be 
upheavals  in  the  realm  of  school  affairs 
for  a  greater  democracy  as  there  is  in  the 
world  today  for  a  greater  economic,  so- 
cial, political  democracy  among  the  af- 
fairs of  men. 


THE      JAYHAWKER      ON      QUEER 
THINGS   IN   SCHOOL   AFFAIRS 

The  Jayhawker  may  be  a  queer  sort  of 
creature  and  particularly  susceptible  to 
seeing  queer  things.  At  any  rate  he  sees 
them,  and  seeing  them  would  be  queerer 
still  if  he  didn't  want  to  mention  them. 
And  so,  here  goes. 

On  a  course  of  study  of  an  Intermedi- 
ate school  under  the  heading  Home  Econ- 
omics Course  there  appear  these  words : 
"For  girls  who  expect  to  become  home- 
makers  and  not  continue  in  school." 

Maybe  there  isn't  anything  queer  about 
that,  but  to  the  Jayhawker  there  is.  Im- 
agine if  you  please,  two  little  girls  just 
entering  such  an  institution  each  12  years 
old,  perhaps  only  11,  to  begin  the  work  of 
the  B7  grade.  They  are  handed  a  course 
of  study  to  determine  the  course  they  wish 
to  take.  In  fact,  they  were  supposed  to 
make  this  decision  last  June  when  they 
were  yet  in  the  A6th  grade.  Well  they 
look  along  the  top  and  see,  College  Pre- 
paratory, General  Science,  Engineering 
Preparatory  until  they  come  to  Home  Eco- 
nomics. They  have  seen  the  word  "home" 
before  and  begin  to  focus  their  attention 
under  that.  And  so  they  read  "For  girls 
who  expect  to  become  home-makers  and 
not  continue  in  school."  And  so  they 
set  to  questioning.  Does  it  mean  that 
they  will  get  married  pretty  soon  and  not 
need  to  go  to  school?  Or,  does  it  mean 
that  unless  they  do  expect  to  get  mar- 
ried pretty  soon  the)'  mustn't  take  the 
course?  What  does  the  statement  mean 
to  them  anyhow?  The  fact  is,  it  has  no 
meaning  for  them.  Nor  can  it  have.  And 
the  queer  thing  to  the  Jayhawker  is  how 
does  it  come  that  mature  men  and  women 
put  up  such  a  foolish  proposition  to  them 
anyhow.  Any  normal  girl  expects  some- 
time to  be  a  mother,  a  home-maker,  and 
why  raise  the  question  in  her  mind  at 
all.  Would  our  good  school  people  in 
charge  de  affairs  encourage  them  to  a  de- 
cision to  not  become  home-makers  by  sug- 
gesting some  other  course?  And  suppose 
they  did  would  it  deter  the  little  Miss 
in  after  years  from  accepting  a  proposal 
even  though  she  had  scorned  the  course 
especially  preparing  her  for  the  ordeal? 
To  the  Jayhawker  it  all  seems  ridiculous. 
We  modern  school  people  get  so  anxious 
to  have  children  specialize  when  special- 
ization leads  to  class  distinction  and  class 
distinctions  breed   discontent. 

We  want  all  girls  to  become  home- 
makers  and  they  above  all  else  need  a 
general,  liberal  education.  They  need,  to 
be  sure,  the  fundamentals  of  home-making 
but  these  should  be  a  part  of  a  general, 
liberal  course  and  not  be  the  determining 
factor  in  limiting  a  girl's  school  life. 

The  Jayhawker  thinks  it  is  queer  that 
the   course   makers   don't   see  it   that  way. 
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of  the  cities  whose 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

teach  shorthand 
have  adopted 


G: 


re 


m~. 


Shorthand 


It  is  the  choice  of  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States,  because  it 
has  been  proved  to  have  all 
three  of  the  requisites  of  per- 
fect shorthand — 

SIMPLICITY, 
ACCURACY,   and 
SPEED— 

and  to  have  them  in  a  superla- 
tive degree. 

In  every  case,  adoption  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  has  been 
preceded  by  a  careful  com- 
parison with  other  systems, 
and  in  nearly  every  case  test 
classes  were  conducted  side 
by  side.  GREGG  results  were 
invariably  superior. 

Ask  us  for  your  copy  of 

"The   Progress    of   the 

Shorthand  Reform." 

Free. 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

NEW  YORK     CHICAGO    SAN  FRANCISCO 


Teachers'  Convention  Headquarters 


IN 


Special  Convention 
Rates 

Outside  rooms  with  pri- 
vate bath— 2  in  a  room— 
75c  each  person. 


SACRAMENTO 

GO  TO 

Travelers  Hotel 


New 
Modern 
Fireproof 
Central 


SHOWER  OR 
TUB    BATHS 


PLENTY  OF  AIR 
AND   SUNSHINE 


Western  Books  by  We&ern  Authors 

The  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.  has  purchased  the  Publications  of  the  Whitaker  &  Ray- 
Wiggin    Company. 

We  make  a  specialty  in  the  manufacture,  publishing,  and  promoting  the  sale  of  books  by 
Western   Authors. 

In  selecting  books  for  your  library,  home  or  school  include  books  from  the  following  excel- 
lent list: 


LIBRARY  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Joaquin   Miller's   Poems — 7   volumes. 

Volume  One — Introduction   and   Autobiography 

Volume  Two— Songs  of  the   Sierras 

Volume  Three — Songs    of    the    Sunlands 

Volume  Four — Songs   of   Italy   and    Others 

Volume  Five — Songs   of  the  American   Seas 

Volume  Six — Poetic  Plays 

Volume  Seven — The    Building   of   the    City    Beautiful 


Price   Net 

Bear    Edition — each     $  1.25 

Joaquin    Miller's    Poems — Collector's    Autographed 

Edition    (six   volumes)    60.00 

The    Danites    by    Joaquin    Miller— flexible    reading 

edition      50 

Forty-Nine    by    Joaquin     Miller  —  flexible    reading 

edition     50 

Realizable    Ideals   by   Theodore    Roosevelt 1.25 

The    Care    and    Culture    of    Men    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      1,25 

The    Story    of    Matka    by    David    Starr    Jordan — 

Library     edition      .  ., 1.00 

School    edition    75 

Knowing    Real    Men   by    David    Starr   Jordan 35 

The   Practical   Education  by   David   Starr  Jordan..        .35 

The  Saving  of  Time  by  David   Starr  Jordan 35 

The    Woman    and    the    University    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      35 

The    Scholar    in    the    Community    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      35 

The   Panama   Canal   by   Duncan   E.    McKinlay — 

Paper    binding     50 

A    Political    Primer    for    the    New    Voter    by    Bessie 

Beatty — Library    edition    75 

At  the  Shrine  of  Song  by  Herbert  Bashford 1.25 

At   the    Shrine    of    Song  —  Collector's    Autographed 

edition 5.00 

The  Health  Index  of  Children  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bryant 

Hoag      80 

West    Coast   Shells   by   Josiah    Keep    2.00 

Polly  of  the  Midway-Sunset  by  Janie  C.  Michaels  1.25 
Lure  of  the  Desert  by  Madge   Morris  Wagner; 

two    editions     $1.25  and     1.50 

Design  and  Construction  by  Arthur  H.  Chamber- 
lain   and    Nelbert    Murphy — Advanced    Book. .        .35 


Price  Net 
65 


Geometrical    Drawing   by   F.    Schraidt,    M.    A. 

The    Geography    of    California    by    Dr.    Harold    W, 

Fairbanks 80 

School     Buildings    by    Walter    H.     Parker,    A.    A. 

I.    A 1.00 

Poems  for  Memorizing,  selected  and  graded  by  Dr. 
E.    P.    Cubberley   and   compiled   by   Alice   Rose 

Power — Cloth    binding    1.00 

Board    binding    60 

Pupils'    Supplementary  Edition,   parts   1    &    2..        .10 

A    Political   Primer   by   Bessie    Beatty,    introduction 

by  Hon.  William  Kent — Supplementary  Edition       .50 

Indian    Stories    cf    the    Southwest    by    Elizabeth    J. 

Roberts    1.25 

Aids  to  Literature  Series 

Number    One — The    Legend   of   Sleepy    Hollow   and 

Rip   Van  Winkle.   With  Text  by  J.  W.   Graham        .25 

Number  Two — Lady  of  the  Lake,  Evangeline,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Snowbound  and  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal  by  J.   W.   Graham    :  . . .        .25 

Number  Three — Evangeline  (with  Text).  With 
notes  and  suggestions  for  study  by  Arthur  L. 
Hamilton     25 

Number  Four — Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Schools. 
A  Study  of  "Ivanhoe"  and  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake,"    by    Frank    J.    Browne 25 

Number  Five  —  Whittier  in  the  Schools.  Snow- 
bound, The  Barefoot  Boy,  Among  the  Hills, 
The  Huskers  and  the  Corn  Song  (with  Text) 
by   Arthur    L.    Hamilton    25 

Civil    Government    Simplified    by   J.    J.    Duval 25 

The  Theory  of   Music   by  J.    H.    Elwood 20 

Sanitary  Survey  for   Schools  by  Dr.   Ernest  Bryant 

Hoag      10 

Health  Grading  of  the  School  Child  by  Dr.   Ernest 

Bryant    Hoag — per    1000   post   paid 12.00 

Per    100    post   paid    1.25 

Health    Leaflet     (Number     One) — The    Results    in 

Nose,    Throat   and    Ear  Troubles.      Per    100....      1.25 

Health    Leaflet     (Number    Two) — The    Results    of 

Defective   Eyesight.      Per    100   post   paid 1.25 

Hart's    History   Aids    3.00 

Pacific    History    Stories   by   Harr   Wagner — 

Library     Edition     1.25 

School    Edition    1.00 

Send  for  Special  Catalogue. 


HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


239  GEARY  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs 


ANNA   KEEFE,   President 

550  28th  St.,  Oakland 
MARGARET   STRACHAN,   Vice-President 

Sacramento 
CORA  E.   HAMPEL,  Secretary 

523  25th   St.,   Oakland 
LOUISA  F.  BRAY,  Treasurer 

1363  Filbert  St.,  San  Francisco 


Executive  Board: 
Stella  Finkeldey,  Santa  Cruz 
Agnes   E.   Howe,  San  ojse 
Mrs.  Minnie  R.  O'Neill,  Sacramento 
Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald,  San  Francisco 
Mrs.    Clara   Martin    Partridge,    Berkeley 
Ethelind   M.   Bonney,   Stockton 


THE  FOUR  MINUTE  MEN 

The  Four  Minute  Men  movement  in  Cali- 
fornia is  under  the  direction  of  William  V. 
Cowan,  secretary  for  the  State  Council  of 
Defense,  and  suggests  to  educators  a  happy 
solution  to  the  problem  of  launching"  voca- 
tional guidance  in  any  high  school  where 
no  special  tetcher  is  available  for  the  sub- 
ject.    Following  is  the  plan  : 

Each  major  or  advisory  teacher  will  tell 
her  group  of  the  Four  Minute  Men  who 
are  crystallizing  the  thought  of  each  com- 
munity in  the  United  States,  and  then  sur- 
prise them  by  calling  on  a  boy  (who  has 
had  warning  the  week  before)  to  play  the 
part  of  the  Four  Minute  Man  by  telling  the 
class  just  what  it  means  to  be  in  business. 
Choose  the  occupation  that  is  nearest  the 
minds  of  the  high  school  boys  and  girls, 
or  a  calling  that  is  picturesque  in  one  feat- 
ure. A  discussion  may  follow,  but  do  not 
force  it.  The  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
class  thought  is  what  is  wanted,  and  it  will 
develop  enthusiastically  in  a  short  time  if 
the  instructor's  leadership  is  felt  but  unseen. 
Xext  day  another  Four  Minute  Man  is 
called.  Only  two  of  the  students  knew  of 
the  plan  the  week  before,  and  they  were 
chosen  then  to  be  leaders — to  start  the 
movement  of  leadership  for  every  bog  and 
girl  in  the  school.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the 
students'  taking  the  initiative  too  much. 
Every  teacher  wants  to  have  his  share  in 
training  some  of  the  social  and  economic 
leaders  of  the   future. 

Every  major  teacher  must  follow  the 
same  plan,  for  in  this  way  the  entire  school 
will  be  furnised  a  unity  of  interest.  On 
the  second  day,  a  ballot  is  taken  in  each 
room  as  the  better  presentation  there,  and 
the  chosen  representative  visits  another 
class,  thus  allowing  interchange  within 
freshman  classes,  within  sophomore  classes, 
etc.,  but  not  interchange  of-  freshman  and 
senior  representatives. 

Meanwhile  each  student  takes  notes  and 
writes  out  on  folder  paper  an  outline  of  each 
career,  giving  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, the  training  required,  the  possi- 
bility of  advancement,  the  financial  return 
to  be  expected,  the  satisfactions  of  life  to  be 
giaued,  and  other  points.  Each  outline 
should  be  illustrated  by  a  colored  picture 
of  a  person  employed  in  the  occupation 
discussed.  Here  isa  chance  to  put  a  little 
spice  into  the  task.  Let  the  boy  who  can- 
not find  an  illustration  for  his  lumberman's 
page,  for  instance,  dra  wa  picture  of  a  pie, 
a  good,  boy-delighting  pie,  and  explain 
just  below  one  advantage  of  outdoor  mus- 
cular work. 

At  all  times,  the  work  must  be  wideawake 
and  from  the  adolescent  viewpoint.  Fur- 
thermore, some  recognition  should  be  given 
to  the  most  attractive  folder,  or  Ambition 
Hook,  from  each  group.  It  is  also  important 
that   the    work   for   major   teachers    should 
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be  minimized  by  sending  out  from  the 
principal's  office  multigraph  copies  of  out- 
lines that  suggest  the  strongest  points  of 
each  occupation  considered. 

This  suggestion  has  three  advantages : 
(1)  It  relates  the  school  to  the  community 
in  a  new  national  movement ;  (2)  It  allows 
a  survey  of  vocations  without  any  addition 
to  the  faculty;  (3)  It  is  an  elastic  plan 
that  arouses  individual  research,  pride  and 
leadership  while  it  fosters  a  common  inter- 
est and  comradeship  for  the  entire  school. 

G.  L. 


WAR   PROBLEMS 
Ethel  Moore 

Member   of   California   State    Council    of 
Defense 
As   a   nation    we   have   been    summoned : 

(1)  To  the  production  and  conservation  of 

foo; 

(2)  To   the    defense    of   our    soldiers    from 

moral  pitfalls  ; 

(3)  To  the  protection  of  young  girls  from 

the    lure    of    buttons    no    longer    of 
brass ; 

(4)  To     the    training    for    emergency     de- 

mands ; 

(5)  To   the   insistanc    eupon   publis   health 

and  labor  standards ; 

(6)  To  the  Americanization  of  all  foreigners 

in  our  midst ; 

(7)  To    the    advancement    of    all    existing 

educational  institutions. 
■  There  are  problems  greater  than  war. 
They  are  problems  of  humanity.  This  is 
the  challenge  of  Germany,  not  "Can  a 
democracy  mobilize  its  men  to  fight?''  but 
"Can  a  democracy  mobilize  its  citizens  to 
sacrifice  and  effort?"  Autocracy  believes 
that  we  cannot  do  it,  believes  that  as 
members  of  a  democracy  we  are  too  selfish- 
ly individualistic. 

This  nation  must  answer,  not  merely  by 
putting  the  community  on  a  war-basis,  but 
also  by  a  self-mobilization  of  physical  and 
mental  power.  Are  you  and  I  personally 
fifty  or  ninety  per  cent  efficient,  as  an 
economic  factor,  as  a  thinking  human 
being?  Are  we  excellent,  poor,  or  actually 
deficient  in  health?  We  do  not  realize  the 
therapeutic  value  of  leisure  and  we  are 
living  under  continuous  high  pressure — our 
days  a  confusion  and  multiplicity  of  non- 
essentials. 

Too  few  of  us  are  mentally  exerting  our- 
selves to  follow  the  question  of  the  hour 
— the  issues  of  this,  the  greatest  war  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  We  are  not  fully  aware 
o  fthe  economic  and  political  by-products 
coming  to  light  in  Europe  today,  of  the 
educational  and  scientific  theories  that  are 
being  torn  and  dissected,  and  of  the  New 
Learning  that  is  taking  the  place  place  of 


the  old.  With  the  English  Blue-Books  and 
the  Reports  of  Royal  Commissions  and 
Public  Investigations  of  Health,  of  Juvenile, 
of  Working,  and  of  other  Conditions,  it  is 
most  interesting  to  follow  the  changing 
industrial  requirements,  the  revolution  in 
social  standards,  the  breaking  down  of  a 
hundred  traditions  of  old-world  thinking. 

Are  we,  ostrich-like,  hiding  our  heads  in 
the  sand,  or  are  we  reading  everything 
available  on  the  triumph  of  the  Belgians, 
the  psychology  of  the  Germans,  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Serbians,  the  selfpossession 
of  the  French,  the  transformation  of  Eng- 
land ?  Are  we  too  sharing  in  the  thrill  oi 
devotion  to  a  mighty  cause?  Are  we  en- 
nobling our  own  lives  by  an  outpouring  of 
sympathy  for  the  tortured  and  stricken  of 
those  other  lands?  Are  we  endlessly  re- 
joicing in  the  splendid  deeds  of  American 
men  and  women  who  have  crossed  the  sea 
and  have  been  dedicating  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  the  wounded  and  the  blind,  to 
sad  and  hungry  little  children? 

As  creatures  of  habit  we  may  go  on  in  the 
old  humdrum,  in  spite  of  the  world  cata- 
clysm, unaware  are  uninspired.  Or  we  may 
open  wide  the  door  of  opportunity,  consci- 
ous o  fcapacity  untried  until  we  set  for 
ourselves  exacting  standards  of  personal 
efficiency  and  resourcefulness,  of  citizen- 
ship and  community  service. 

HOME       EDUCATIONAL       DIVISION 

UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF 

EDUCATION 

By  Mrs.  H.  N.  Rowell 

Treasurer  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
and   Parent-Teacher  Association. 

Among  educators  it  is  no  secret  that 'the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has 
not  been  adequately  supported  by  the 
Government. 

The  present  Commissioner,  in  order  to 
do  certain  work  of  great  value  to  the  peo- 
ple, has  made  use  of  a  plan  by  which  serv- 
ices are  secured  of  capable  persons  inter- 
ested in  education  and  willing  to  serve 
without  compensation.  These  are  made 
collaborators  at  a  nominal  salary  of  one 
dollar  a  year,  and  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioner. 

In  a  few  instances  organizations  inter- 
ested in  certain  phases  of  education  have 
provided  funds  to  pay  the  office  force  for 
special  work.  Funds  have  been  given  for 
the  Bureau's  work  in  promoting  education 
of  Negroes  and  Indians ;  education  of  im- 
migrfants;  kindergarten  education,  and  edu- 
cation in   the  home. 

For  the  last  work  a  Home  Education  Di- 
vision was  established  in  1913.  A  limited 
office  force  has  handled  this  work  since  its 
beginning,  all  salaries  having  been  met  by 
the  National  Congress-  of  Mothers  and 
Parent-Teacher  Associations.  This  is  a 
child-welfare  organization,  one  of  which   is 
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the  education  of  parents  in  child  training 
and  child  nurture.  Its  officers  serve  with- 
out compensation. 

The  objects  of  the  Home  Education  Di- 
vision were  announced  to  be :  ''To  help  par- 
ents in  the  home  education  of  their  children 
with  reference  to  hetlth,  games  and  play, 
early  mental  development,  and  formation 
o  fmoral  habits ;  to  interest  boys  and  girls 
who  have  left  school  and  are  still  at  home, 
by  directing  their  home  reading'  and  study ; 
and  to  further  the  education  of  parents 
in    the   home." 

The  Division  co-operates  with  schools 
throughout  the  country  in  promoting  the 
organization  of  parent-teacher  associations 
for  child  study  and  care. 

By  co-operation  with  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociations it  reaches  thousands  of  homes  al- 
ready interested  and  eager  for  help. 

A  list  of  authoritative  books  is  suggested 
in  a  Reading  Course  for  Parents.  In  this 
may  be  found  abundant  material  for  use 
in  preparation  of  prog"rams  for  parent- 
teacher  associotions.  A  good  program 
awakens  interest  and  leads  to  the  formation 
'  of  reading  circles  and  to  private  reading. 

Topics  on  home  influences  and  school  in- 
fluences  are  also  suggested  for  programs. 

In  addition,  a  Reading  Course  for  Boys 
and   a   Reading   Course   for   Girls   are  pro- 
vided,   intended    especially    for    those    who 
'  have  left  school. 

A  course  called  The  Great  Literary 
Bibles  is  offered ;  also  a  course  called  Mas- 
terpieces of  World's  Literature.  The  books 
suggested  are  now  being  read  by  thousands 
throughout  the  land. 

Ill  his  announcement  regarding  Reading 
Course  No.  1,  Dr.  Claxton  says: 

"Among  all  the  books  of  the  world  a  few 
are  so  prominent  for  content  and  style  that 
they  have  been  called  The  Literary  Bibles. 
These  are  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  of 
Homer,  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  the 
greater  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  and 
Goethe's  Faust.  Each  of  these  is  the  em- 
bodiment and  revelation  of  the  ideals  of 
a  race,  an  age,  or  a  civilization.  They 
came  out  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people,  for  whom  their  authors  were  only 
the  spokesmen.  They  are  therefore  simple, 
fundamental  and  comprehensive.  They  ap- 
peal to  the  hearts  and  grip  the  minds  of  all 
people' everywhere,  young  and  old,  learned 
and  unlearned,  of  whatever  race  or  creed. 
They  are  human  books  and  take  firm  hold 
on  the  human  life  which  we  all  live,  which 
few  understand,  but  which  in  all  its  phases 
has  'interest  without  end.'  They  are  broad- 
minded,  catholic  books.  Their  authors  saw 
life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole.  Kings  and 
priests  to  God  and  humanity,  they  interpret- 
ed for  man  the  eternal  mysteries.  Prophetic 
men,  they  stood  on  the  mountain  tops  and 
caught  the  glow  of  the  ever-dawning  new 
day.  Finely  organized  men,  they  felt  the 
heart-throb  and  pulse-beat  of  the  human 
race,  an  duhderstood  the  hopes  and  fears 
and  aspirations  of  humanity  better  than 
most,  and  have  set  these  to  the  music  of 
rhythmic,  winged  words. 

"These  books  should  be  read  by  all  who 
would  know  the  world's  literature  and  life. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has, 
therefore,  chosen  them  for  its  first  course 
in  reading,  and  invites  all  serious-minded 
young  men  and  women  to  join  this,  its  first 
National    Reading    Circle,    the   members    of 


which  will  undertake  to  read  each  of  these 
books,  at  least  twice  within  the  next  three 
years  from  the  time  of  joining  the  circle. 

"For  admission  to  this  circle  it  is  only 
necessary  to  write  to  the  'Home  Education 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,'  giving  your  name,  post- 
office  address,  your  age,  and  a  very  brief 
statement  of  your  education  and  occupa- 
tion. You  should  also  write  the  home  edu- 
cation division  of  the  Bureau  when  you 
have  finished  reading  any  book  of  the 
course. 

"To  each  person  giving  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  having  read  all  the  books  on  the 
list  there  will  be  awarded  a  certificate 
bearing  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  and  signed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  All  young 
men  and  women  who  want  to  know  the  best 
there  is  in  the  literature  of  the  world  and 
to  gain  the  inspiration  it  gives  are  invited 
to  join  this  National  Reading'  Circle,  and 
it   is    hoped   many  '  thousands    may    do   so." 

This  service  is  all  entirely  free  tothe 
people.  But  the  Bureau  does  not  furnish  or 
lend  books.  These  may  be  purchased  or 
may  be  hollowed  from  libraries  or  else- 
where. 

Other  courses  are  contemplated  by  the 
Home  Education  Division.  The  only  hin- 
drance is  lack  of  necessary  funds  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  office  force.  It  is  with 
difficulty  that  the  heavy  demands  of  the 
people  are  now  being  met. 

We  call  upon  our  educators  and  other 
friends  of  the  children  to  interest  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Washington  in  the  splendid 
work  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation and  especially  in  that  of  the  Horiie 
Education  Division,  requesting  them  to  see 
that  budgets  for  the  Bureau's  support  be 
not  curtailed  and  that  appropriations  be 
made  sufficient  for  its  work. 


In  consideration  of  the  school  excursions 
that  are  becoming"  frequent  in  every  com- 
munity, it  is  interesting  to  look  back  to 
New  England  thirty  years  ago.  In  the 
small  town  of  Sandwich,  Massachusetts, 
where  the  surrounding  country  is  a  low 
stretch  of  cranberry  bogs,  where  life  is  a 
struggle  with  the  ocean  and  the  wind  and 
the  storm  that  sweep  Cape  Cod,  the  teach- 
ers contrived  in  the  pleasant  weather  to 
get  three  or  four  hay  wagons  strewn  with 
straw  and  manned  by  careful  drivers,  to 
take  the  children  on  a  picnic  twenty-five 
miles  away  to  Wareham.  It  was  in  the 
spring  vacation,  and  every  promising  child 
over  ten  and  ever}'  child  twelve  or  more 
was  compelled  to  go.  The  Franconia  Iron 
Works  at  Wareha  mentertained  them.  By 
the  help  of  teacher  an  dforeman  these  chil- 
dren were  broadening  their  foundation  for 
book  learning. 

When  school  closed  in  the  early  summer, 
the  grammar  and  high  school  graduates 
took  their  momentous  journey  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  the  expenses  of  the  honor 
student  being  paid  by  the  town.  This 
yearly  custom  had  been  established  for  a 
generation,  and  many  could  talk  over  the 
experience  with  father  and  mother,  who 
had  taken  the  trip  in  their  youth.  Those 
who   could   not   afford   the   trip,   as   well   as 


the  students  in  the  intermediate  schools, 
investigated  the  industries  of  their  own 
town — the  manufacture  of  glass,  braid  and 
tacks,  and  the  beating'  of  brass  in  the 
foundry.  Compelled  and  supervised  by  the 
school,  these  children  were*  learning  what 
their  geography  meant  in  the  two  short 
paragraphs  headed  "Industries  and  Pro- 
ducts." 

Visits  to  industrial  plants  should  be  made 
in  every  town  and  city  in  the  United 
States.  Many  sections  are  not  so  fortunate 
in  the  possibilities  of  educational  excur- 
sions; but  every  community  relies  on  some 
wealth-producing  source.  If  it  is  a  farming 
section,  the  schools^re  able  to  study  food 
production,  forestry,  animal  husbandry, 
marketing,  economics  of  dairying,  and  the 
influence  of  natural  environment  on  making' 
a  living. 

If  there  are  not  enough  industries  in 
certai  nlocalities  for  real  prosperity,  it  is 
entirely  within  the  scope  of  education  is 
instruction  in  the  possibilities  and  draw- 
backs of  local  enterprises,  while  a  larger 
scope  is  the  influence  which  vocational 
guidance  has  the  right  to  demand  in  shap- 
ing industry  and  economic  conditions. 
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PUPILS'    OUTLINES    FOR    HOME    STUDY 
IN    CONNECTION   WITH    SCHOOL   WORK 

Pamphlets  are  prepared  to  meet  the  almost  uni- 
versal  demand   for   a   brief   summary   of   the    im- 
portant facts   in 

Geography,  History,  Civics,  Arithmetic,  Grammar, 
Business  Forms,  Botany,  Map  Series,  Physiology. 

To    be    studied    alone,    or   to    be   used    in 
connection     with     regulation     text-books. 

Price,  20c.     Discount  on  orders  of  ten  or  more. 

JENNINGS   PUBLISHING   CO., 

Box   17,  Brooklyn,   New  York. 
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The  tirade  Teachers'  page  is  published 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  elementary 
school;  to  cultivate  a  closer  feeling  of  fel- 
lowship: to  discuss  fairly,  freely  and  truth- 
fully all  questions  which  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  teachers  and  to  the  community  at 
large,  and  to  use  its  influence  and  its  col- 
umns to  bring  the  general  plblic  to  a  re- 
alization of  the  value — educational,  cultural 
and  moral — of  the  grade  teachers  to  the 
community.      "The   teacher   is    the   school." 

*  *       * 

And  the  entire  object  of  true  education  is 
to  make  people  not  merely  do  the  right 
things,  but  enjoy  the  right  things — not 
merely  industrious,  but  to  love  industry — 
not  merely  learned,  but  to  love  knowledge 
— not  merely  pure,  but  to  love  purity — 
not  merely  just,  but  to  hunger  and  thirst 
after  justice. 

*  *       * 

To  be  alive  in  such  an  age! 

With  every  year  a  lightening  page 

Turned  in  the  world's  great  wonder  book, 

Whereon  the  leaning  nations  look. 

When    men    speak   strong   for  brotherhood, 

For  peace  and  universal  good, 

When  miracles  are  everywhere, 

And  every  inch  of  common  air 

Throbs  a  tremendous  prophesy 

Of  greater  marvels  yet  to  be. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Give    thanks   with    all   thy    flaming   heart — 
Crave  but  to  have  in  it  a  part 
Give   thanks   and   clasp   thy   heritage — 
To  be  alive  in  such  an  age. 

— Angela  Morgan. 


Emergency   Tenure   Bill 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution!  passed  by  the 
Illinois  legislature  in  1915,  the  governor  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  investigate  and  report 
1. 11  all  pension  laws  in  effect  in  the  State  of 
Illinois..  As  a  result  of  this  investigation  the 
commission  recommended  a  decided  increase 
in  the  contributions  to  the  Teachers'  Pension 
Fund  by  the  teachers  and  also  recommended 
a  minimum  age  limit  of  fifty  years.  These 
recommendations  have  been  embodied  in  a  bill 
which    is    now    before    the)   legislature. 

In  addition  to  making  these  recommendations, 
the  commission  stated  that  in  its  opinion  it  was 
nol  fair  to  ask  the  teachers  to  make  this  addi- 
tional contribution  to  a  fund  from  which  they 
might  never  receive  any  benefit. 

I  he  outcome  of  this  has  been  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  tenure  of  position  for  teachers  intro- 
ducted  by  the  Pension  Board.  This  bill  pro- 
vides  for  the  following: 

(a)  Appointement  and  dismissal  of  teachers 
to  be  by  Board  of  Education,  but  only  on  recom- 
mendation   of  superintendent. 

(b)  Probationary    period    of   three    years. 

(i  I  After  this  three  years  probationary  period, 
permanent  tenure  during  efficiency — no-  more  an- 
nual   elections. 

(d)  All  dismissals,  both  during  and  after  pro- 
bation, to  be  for  cause  stated  in  writing  and 
signed   by  the   superintendent. 

(e)  After  three  year  probationary  period 
teachers  to  be  given  at  least  three  school  months'' 
notici     of    inefficiency;    with    opportunity    to    im- 

e  before  dismissal  for  inefficiency. 
in  \fi<r  three  years'  probation,  dismissal  for 
.mi  cause  (including  inefficiency)  to  be  only 
after  full  hearing  before  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion upon  written  detailed  charges  made)  and 
signed  by  superintendent,  notice  of  hearing  and 
signed  charges  to  be  furnished  by  superintendent 
simultaneously  to  Board  of  Education  and  ac- 
cused teacher,  who  may  be  present  or  repre- 
sented  at  hearing  as  she  chooses. 
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(g)  No  election  next  June)  of  teachers  elected 
on  June  27,  1916,  or  since  then,  who,  on  June 
27,  1916,  had  served  in  the  Chicago  public  schools 
three  years'  or  more — if  the  bill  passes  with  the 
emergency  clause  which  makes  it  effective  at 
once. 

(h)  No  probationary  period  on  return  to 
service  for  teachers  now  out  of  service,  but  who 
served  three  years  or  more  in  Chicago  public 
schools    before    separation    from    selrvice. 

Great  interest  in  this  bill  is  being  shown  by 
women's  clubs,  parent-teachers'  associations, 
church  organizations,  civic  bodies  and  other 
groups  of  people  interested  in  securing  the  best 
possible   school   conditions   for   Chicago. 

These  various  organizations  are  using  their 
be'st  effortsi  to  have  this  bill  enacted  into  law, 
in  order  that  the  demoralizing  effect  upon  the 
school  system  caused  by  the  action  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  dropping  experienced  and  effici- 
ent teachers  without  charges,  without  notice  or 
a   chance   to   be   heard   may  not   be   repeated. 

This  bill  provides  means  for  getting  rid  of  the 
inefficient  teacher,  but  protects  the)  efficient 
teacher  in  her  position  so  long  as  she  remains 
efficient.  This  ia  what  the  teachers  themselves 
desire),  as  no  one  suffers  more  from  inefficiency 
in  the  system  than  the  teachers  themselves, 
and  no  one  is  more  anxious  to  keep  the  profes- 
sional   standing    as    high    as    possible. 


"On  Saturday,  August  18th,  Superintend- 
ent Hunter  was  a  guest  of  the  Conference 
Committee  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Key  Route 
Inn. 

In  his  response  to  Miss  Murray's  pre- 
sentation of  the  purpose  and  workings  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Hunter  expressed  views 
which  the  committee  felt  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  teaching  body. 

The  Superintendent  expressed  himself  on 
the  following  points  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: 

Formulation  of  Course  of  Study — A 
course  of  study  should  be  a  flexible,  living 
thing.  It  must  be  continually  in  the  mak- 
ing and  be  based  upon  the  experience  of 
those  on  the  firing  line.  When  a  course  of 
study  becomes  fixed  it  is  dead. 

■  Leaves  of  Absence — While  granting 
leaves  of  absence  is  favored,  teachers  are 
warned  that  a  too  liberal  granting  is  liable 
to  handicap  the  work  of  the  schools,  es- 
pecially at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

Transfers — Teachers  should  not  be  trans- 
ferred except  after  a  reasonable  notice  and 
a  conference  with  the  principal  and  super- 
intendent at  which  reasons  for  such  trans- 
fer are  made  clear.  A  teacher  to  be  trans- 
ferred should  be  shown  the  written  report 
of  the  principal  upon  which  the  transfer  is 
to  be  based. 

Dismissal  of  Teachers — Except  in  ex- 
treme cases  a  teacher  should  be  warned 
at  least  a  term,  better  a  year,  in  advance 
of  the  danger  of  dismissal. 

Kindergartens — There  should  be  a  kinder- 
garten   in    every    elementary    school. 

Vocational  Guidance — Vocational  guid- 
ance should  be  compulsory  in  all  high 
schools. 

Junior  High  Schools — Junior  high  schools 
should  be  established  in  convenient  sec- 
tions throughout  the  city. 


Criticism  of  Designation — We  should  be 
called  a  school  system,  not  a  department 
of  the  city  government.  The  work  of  the 
schools  is  too  important  to  be  considered 
a  department  and  we  should  in  speaking  of 
it  dignify  it  by  an   adequate  title. 

Importance  of  Mothers'  Clubs— Mr.  Hun- 
ter is  strongly  impressed  with  the  intel- 
ligent membership  and  organizations  of 
mothers'  clubs  in  Oakland.  He  advises 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  school  and  moth- 
ers' clubs.  He  considers  them  a  power 
for  good. 

The  Conference  Committee— Mr.  Hun- 
ter expresses  his  belief  that  there  is  a 
large  work  for  the  committee  and  that  it 
will  be  the  means  of  forming  a  closer  con- 
nection between  the  teaching  body  and  the 
administrative   department  of  the  system. 

An  urgent  need  for  a  day  nursery  has 
been  felt  in  West  Oakland  owing  to  the 
fact  that  many  pupils  have  been  kept  from 
school  repeatedly  to  take  care  of  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  while  the  mothers  are 
out  earning  a  livelihood.  So  many  absences 
have  occurred  from  this  cause  that  plans 
are  being  carried  out  to  open  a  nursery  at 
the  building  formerly  used  by  the  West 
Oakland  Orphanage.  Miss  Farley,  the 
kindergartener  at  the  Prescott  School,  has 
started  a  campaign  for  the  money  and  ma- 
terials necessary.  Her  enthusiasm  is  so 
contagious  that  a  generous  response  has 
resulted.  The  Board  of  Education  is  to 
provide  the  nurse  and  pay  the  rent  for  the 
building.  The  School  Women's  Club  has 
shouldered  the  responsibility  of  furnishing 
the  cottage.  This  they  are  doing  with 
the  help  of  the  Mothers'  Club,  the  teachers 
and  other  friends.  So  hearty  has  been  the 
answer  to  their  appeal  that  the  nursery  will 
open  fully  equipped  on  the  first  of  October. 
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Capitulation     and     Recapitulation 

The  stage  is  set  at  this  season  for  the 
procession  of  the  second  "age  of  man."  It 
is  the  time  of  the  outpouring  of  the  school- 
boy— and  school-girl — "with  satchel  and 
shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
unwillingly  to  school.  It  is  the  period  of 
stout  resolutions  and  of  the  childish  annual 
surrender  to  the  dimly  understood  con- 
scription system. 

The  children  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
surrender.  Every  thoughtful  parent  who 
will  not  accept  the  compromise  of  the 
private  school,  watches  with  misgivings 
her  particular  "snail,"  and  compares  his 
lack-lusterness  with  the  enthusiasm  of  kin- 
dergarten days.  Why  is  that  something 
which  is  found  in  the  kindergarten  and 
Montessori  schools  not  recovered  until 
near-high  school  days  are  reached?  Those 
parents  who  do  not  know  what  is  wrong, 
and  those  who  do,  form  the  second 
division  of  the  discontents,  capitulating  as 
do  the  children,  to  the  authority  of  Things 
as  They  Are. 


All  the   Children  of  All   the  People 

The  average  mother,  whether  found  in 
the  organized,  or  in  the  unorganized  class, 
thinks  in  terms  of  little  Billy,  or  as  some- 
one puts  it,  in  terms  of  one-per  cent.  When 
the  women  of  the  organized  class,  i.e.,  the 
women  of  the  mothers'  clubs,  begin  to  think 
in  terms  of  one-hundred  per  cent,  or  of  all 
the  children  of  all  the  people, '  boards  of 
education  will  find  maternal  revolt  too 
strong  to  ignore.  The  Course  of  Study 
will  become  the  storm  center  of  revolution, 
and  the  "shining  morning-face"  will  con- 
note something  subtler  than  soap. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  "Course  of 
Study"  usually  finds  expression  in  the  com- 
plaint against  local  conditions.  There  is. 
no  board  of  education  so  bigoted  which 
could  withstand  a  demand  for  a  progressive 
school  program  were  an  educarted, 
united  public  back  of  that  demand.  It  is  rare 
to  find  groups  so  well  informed  that  they 
realize  we  have  lost  valuable  possessions 
in  our  long  dusty  march  across  the  cen- 
turies, and  that  the  fault  lies  more  with  an 
indifferent  public  which  does  not  know 
what  it  has  a  right  to  require  in  this 
great  land  of  ours,  than  with  the  embar- 
rassed educator  or  administrator  limited  by 
lack  of  funds,  and  more  significantly  by 
that  very  lack  of  public   informed   opinion. 

Vaguely  the  modern  mother  senses  the 
taunt  that  education  is  "the  fitting  of  the 
child  to  his  physical  and  social  environment 
through  the  appropriation  of  the  experi- 
ence of  previous  generations,"  and  the  de- 
duction therefrom,  that  if  the  thing  being 
given  her  child  does  not  thoroughly  so 
equip  or  fit  him,  it  is  occupation  rather 
than  education.  Many  simple  women  who 
never  seriously  considered  the  "inheritances 
of  the  child,  find  an  outlet  for  their  dissatis- 
faction in  a  groping  ambition  for  the  child 
of  their  own  family.  Dully  they  want 
Lucile  and  Tommy  to  have  what  they  call 
"advantages  ;"  music  and  drawing,  and  per- 
haps  a   taste  of   a   foreign   language.     Be- 


cause of  the  metamorphosis  of  family  life 
due  to  the  industrial  revolution,  the  need 
of  domestic  science  is  also  sensed.  Lucile 
must  know  how  to  make  an  apron,  and  to 
toss  an  omelet,  even  though  her  mother 
buys  her  finished  clothes  out  of  a  box,  and 
her  finished  meals  from  a  hotel  kitchen. 
Tommy  should  know  how  to  drive  a  nail, 
although  and  because  he  has  never  seen  the 
operation. 

Much  of  the  unrest  in  school  and  home 
life  today  is  due  to  the  half  understood  de- 
sire of  mothers  for  "the  outside  things"  or 
things  crowded  out  of  curriculum,  as  op- 
posed to  the  school  man's  deference  to,  if 
not  belief  in  the  things  crowded  into  cur- 
riculum. Every  year  we  see  the  army  of 
discontents  hunting"  for  the  school  which- 
offers  the  maximum  of  "outside  things." 
Every  year  we  see  the  same  capituation ; 
we  see  mothers  scattering  in  dismay  to 
supplement  the  school  program  with  in- 
struction due  the  child  of  democracy  and 
the  heir  of  rich  ages.  This  method  of 
meeting  the  educational  problem  is  as  pain- 
fully private  as  their  funny  little  individual 
and  uneconomic  kitchens.  Private  classes, 
private  tutoring,  the  only  solution?  It  is 
a  sorry  sight,  this  annual  surrender,  re- 
flecting discredit  on  the  intelligence,  and 
co-operative  ability  of  women,  and  some 
few  are  ashamed  of  it,  those  few  who  think 
in  terms  of  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people.  The  solution  for  Tommy  and 
Lucile,  what  help  is  that  for  the  children 
of  women  who  cannot  afford  supplementary 
lessons?  Is  it  not  a  betrayal  of  those  other 
children?  Does  it  not  push  farther  ahead 
the  solution  of  the  entire  problem  until  less 
selfish  and  better  informed  women  combine 
in  a  revolt  to  make  all  children  equal  in- 
heritors of  the  beauties  and  the  graces  and 
the  chances  of  life? 

There  is  no  section  of  the  country  too 
poor,  no  city  neighborhood  too  crowded 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  school  day  by 
maternal       co-operation.  Supplementary 

classes  follow  the  school  program  could  be 
made  possible  for  all  the  children,  by  con- 
tribution and  small  tax.  The  thing  has 
been  tried ;  found  successful  in  some  com- 
munities where  people  have  had  previous 
training  in  co-operation ;  and  found  a  fail- 
ure where  the  socialization  has  never  passed 
the  chrysalis  or  church  auxiliary  stage. 
Even  wffSif"  a  failure,  it  is  not  so  pitiful 
a   capitalization  as   selfishness. 

THE  LAST  CHANCE 

Because  the  elementary  school  is  the 
last  chance  at  regular  instruction  of  at  least 
half  of  our  coming  citizens,  public  dissatis- 
faction' usually  focusses  there  to  discover 
'that  the  necessity  for  mental  food  is  great- 
est where  the  diet  is  leanest.  Perhaps  when 
Tommy's  mother  is  educated  herself, 
enough  to  know  that  Tommj'  is  not  made 
secure  by  a  full  and  regular  diet,  unless 
all  the  Tommies  of  the  neighboring  alley 
and  of  the  city,  are  regularly  and  fully 
fed,  she  will  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  one- 
hundred  per  cent,  instead  of  one-per  cent. 
It  is  to  the  mothers  we  look  for  solution ; 
after   they   are   educated !      It   would   be   a 


novelty   in    strikes,    a    maternal    strike,    and 

apt    to    be    successful,    could    the    mothers 

previously    agree    to     the     terms    of    their 

demands. 

*       *       * 

Education  Committees  and  Parent-Teacher 
Association 

The  national  crisis  is  having  a  unifying 
effect  on  clubs  and  associations.  Rather 
swiftly  and  surely,  women  are  falling  into 
their  fitted  niches ;  knitting'  here ;  learning 
and  teaching'  First  Aid  there :  conserving 
food ;  teaching'  conservation ;  and  the  club 
programs  show  a  hitherto  unattained  degree 
of  uniformity.  Three  subjects  have  claimed 
the  passing  month  the  attention  of  all  the 
women's  clubs — Food  Conservation,  the 
School  Bond  Issue,  and  the  School  Survey 
Report.  Soon  the  School  Bond  Issue  will 
be  a  past  issue,  hopefully  a  successful  past 
issue,  and  it  will  be  a  sign  of  decided  pro- 
gress if  the  women's  organizations  will 
concentrate  on  one  or  two  of  the  day's  vital 
subjects.  Lesser  topics  may  intrigue  the 
time  and  attention  of  a  few  groups,  but  the 
crowded  pages  of  the  Journal  cannot  af- 
ford in  these  significant  days  to  give  them 
either  hospitality  or  space.  Beginning  with 
the  next  issue,  a  calender  will  be  run  giv- 
ing the  time  of  meeting'  of  all  the  organiza- 
tions having  a  direct  relation  to  education  ; 
but  accent  and  space  will  be  given  only  to 
those  groups  which  are  genuinely  con- 
cerned with  matters  educational. 
Public  Education   Society 

The  Public  Education  Society  of  San 
Francisco  will  hold  its  first  public  meet- 
ing at  a  luncheon  on  Friday,  October  fifth, 
at  12:15  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  The  subject 
for  discussion  will  be  the  school  bonds,  the 
need  for  the  bonds  to  be  illustrated  by 
stereoptican  views.  Members  of  the  so- 
ciety are  allowed  to  bring  guests.  The 
price  of  the  luncheon  has  been  fixed  to 
meet  the  modest  purse — seventy-five  cents. 
San  Francisco  City  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs 

The  San  Francisco  City  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  will  hold  its  convention 
on  Saturday,  October  the  thirteenth,  at 
the  Palace  Hotel.  The  morning  will  be 
given  to  the  reading  of  reports  and  to 
two  speakers,  Dr.  Aurelia  Reinhardt,  pres- 
ident of  Mills  Colleges,  and  Mr.  Naftzger 
of   the   California   Council   of   Defense.   The 
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WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOC 


HIGH    SCHOOL    PRINCIPALS 
AND 
TEACHERS  OF  DRAWING 
Remember  the  above  School  when  advising  any- 
one  to   study   Arts   and    Crafts   or   when   you 
want  a   teacher   for   such   subjects. 
The   FALL   TERM    for    Normal.    Industrial    and 

Fine   Arts   began   Monday,   August   6th. 
NEW    COURSES    in    Weaving,    Sewing,    Dress- 
making   and    Millinery    have    been    added    to 
the  curriculus. 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 
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subject  for  the  afternoon  will  be  the  Re- 
port of  the  San  Francisco  School  Survcey, 
presented  by  different  speakers,  among 
them  Air.  E.  B.-de  Groot,  Dr.  Samuel  Lan- 
ger,  Mrs.  Louis  Hertz  and  Mrs.A.  M.  Tom- 
linson. 

The  Second  District  of  the  Congress  of 
Mothers 
The  Second  District  of  the  Congress  of 
Mothers,  the  federation  which  includes  San 
Francisco  and  the  neighboring  counties, 
gave  a  luncheon  on  Thursday,  September 
the  thirteenth,  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel. 
Several  stimulating  addresses  were  made, 
notably  by  Mrs.  Cable,  president  of  the 
California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Dr.  Aurelia  Reinhardt,  and  Mr.  Hunter, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Oakland.  Mr. 
Hunter  drew  the  attention  of  educators  to 
what  is  happening  in  Germany.  A  country 
has  been  transformed  in  a  few  decades  by 
the  relentless  process  of  education.  The 
Germany  of  today  is  the  result  of  the  work 
of  her  school  system.  So  can  it  be  with 
any  country.  So  Greece  achieved.  So  may 
we,  if  we  adopt  any  definite,  glowing,  or  re- 
lentless ideal.  He  urged  the  glowing  ideal ; 
the  remaking  of  the  school  program,  and 
sketched  for  his  listeners  an  enriched 
Course  of  Study  which  would  fit  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  all  the  children  of  all 
the   people. 

The  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School 
The  Parent  Teacher  Association  of  the 
San  Francisco  State  Normal  held  its  regular 
meeting  on  Friday,  September  the  four- 
teenth. Departing  from  their  custom  of 
meeting'  in  the  school  which  gives  it  its 
name,  the  members  assembled  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Girl's  High  School  to  hear 
an  address  by  Miss  Charlotte  Ebbits,  di- 
rector for  California  under  Mr.  Hoover,  of 


Home  Economics.  Miss  Ebbits  was  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  Adelaide  Brown  who  ex- 
plained the  purpose  and  use  of  the  food 
charts  prepared  by  the  members  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Committee  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Center. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Perent  Teacher 
Association  of  the  Normal  School  was 
held  on  Friday,  September  the  twenty- 
eighth.  Dr.  Frederic  Burk  gave  a  talk  on 
"Mothers  and  Movies,"  giving  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  woman's  responsibility  in 
this  immediate  problem.  The  newly  formed 
orchestra  gave  several  musical  selections. 
McKinley  School 

The  Parent  Teacher  Association  of  the 
McKinley  School  met  on  ^rednesday,  Sep- 
tember the  nineteenth,  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  school.  After  a  musical  program 
of  the  school's  standard  of  excellence  had 
been  enjoyed,  the  important  subject  of  "the 
school  bonds"  was  discussed.  Mrs.  George 
Wale  covered  carefully  her  subject,  and  the 
club  gave  its  eager  endorsement  to  the 
.civic  measure. 

Sherman  School 
The  Mothers  Club  of  the  Sherman  School 
met  on  Tuesday  the  eleventh.  The  bond 
issue  and  the  food  crisis  were  the  subjects 
of  one  exhortation,  by  Mrs.  Aiken ;  Miss 
Musto  following  with  a  plea  for  co-opera- 
tion in  the  benefit  for  the  San  Francisco 
Congress  of  Mothers. 

Parkside   School 

The  Mothers  Club  of  the  Parkside  School 
met  regularly,  Mrs.  Frank  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee  of  the  San  Francisco 
Center  giving  an  address  on  the  Food 
Charts.  Mrs.  Frank  explained  their  pur- 
pose and  value,  and  appealed  for  the  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  of  the  women  of 
the  Parkside  School  in  this  national  and  in- 
ternational  emergency. 


Lecture  Charts  and  Slides, 
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for 

TEACHING    AGRICULTURE 

IN    SCHOOLS 

Simple,    Practical,    Impressive 

Successful  Teaching  of  Agriculture  Assured. 

Send  10c  in  postage  for  samples  of  booklets. 
Agricultural    Extension    Department 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  of  N.  J. 

Harvester  Building,  Chicago 


Bids  Wanted  for  Manual  in  Physical 
Education  for  Use  of  Teachers 

The  State  Board  of  Education  hereby  in- 
vites authors  or  publishers  to  submit  sealed 
proposals  or  bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of 
the  right  to  publish  and  distribute  in  Cali- 
fornia   the    following: 

A  manual  in  physical  education  for  the 
use   of   teachers. 

Manuscripts  or  sample  books  of  the 
above  should  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  at  his  office  in  Room 
706,  Forum  Building,  Sacramento,  on  or 
before   October    15,    1917. 

Bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  such  rights, 
inclosed  in  a  separate  sealed  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
itemized  according  to  specifications,  and 
marked  "Bids  for  manual  in  physical  edu- 
cation for  use  of  teachers,"  may  be  sub- 
mitted on  or  before  the  hour  of  4  o'clock 
p.  m.  of  October  15,  1917. 

Specifications  giving  rules  and  particu- 
lars concerning  this  matter  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
State   Board  of   Education,   Sacramento. 

STATE  'BOARD   OF  EDUCATION, 

Sacramento,   California. 
Edward  Hyatt,  Secretary. 
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The  Teachers'  Association  of  San  Francisco 


TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION    OF    SAN 
FRANCISCO 

The  September  meeting'  of  the  Execu- 
tive Directory  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  San  Francisco  was  held  in  the 
meeting  room  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
City  Hall,  Monday,  September  17,  1917, 
^.Mr,  A.  Altmann  presiding. 

Owing  to  elections  of  officers  in  sev- 
eral of  the  units  of  the  organization  and 
the  election  held  at  the  Governing  Council 
in  August,  there  are  several  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  the  Directory.  Following 
is  a  list  of  the  members  for  the  year  1917- 
1918: 

Representing : 

Principals  of  High  School,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Clark.  Principals  of  Intermediate  Schools, 
Mr.  R.  D.  Faulkner.  Principals  of  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  Mrs.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Miss 
Alice   Rose   Power,    Miss   A.    M.    Hagarty. 

Representing  Supervisors  of  Special 
Subjects : 

Miss  Katherine  Ball,  elected  at  Govern- 
ing Council;  Miss  Margaret  Burke,  Mrs. 
R.  Eisenschimel,  Miss  E.  W.  Grant,  Miss 
S.  A.  Hobe,  Miss  A.  J.  Johnson,  Miss  C. 
Gilchrist,  Miss  Frances  A.  C.  Moone)', 
Mr.  A.  Altmann,  Dr.  M.  E.  Blanchard, 
Dr.  I.  C.  Hatch. 

Presidents    of    Councils : 

Council  No.  2,  Miss  A.  G.  Duffy;  Coun- 
cil No.  8,  Miss  Nellie  Sullivan ;  Council 
No.  11,  Miss  Mary  Elliott;  Council  No. 
12,  Mrs.  Mabel  A.  Sykes ;  Council  No.  14, 
Miss   Alice   Corbett. 

Presidents  of  Clubs  : 

Annuity  Association,  Mrs.  M.  Stuart; 
Teachers'  Mutual  Aid  Assn.,  Miss  K.  F. 
Casey;  Kate  Kennedy  Club,  Miss  E.  E. 
Kelly;  Yerba  Buena  Club,  Miss  Janet 
Wade ;  Ideal  Club,  Miss  N.  Livingstone ; 
Adelante  Club,  Miss  Emily  S.  Smith; 
Teachers'  Round  Table,  Miss  Edith  M. 
Gilmore;  Grade  Teachers'  Assn.,  Miss  M. 
F.  Mooney;  Men  Teachers'  Club,  Mr.  A. 
"J.  Cloud. 

Communications     were     received     from: 

Mme.  Jules  Clerfayt,,  who  desires  to 
give  a  Course  of  Lectures  before  the 
teachers  on  "Travel  and  Art  in  France 
and  Belgium." 

It  was.  decided  that  the  time  is  not  op- 
portune for  lectures,  but  that  at  some 
future  date  the  -Association  would  take  up 
the  matter. 

From  Council  No.  3,  notifying  the  Di- 
rectory that  it  has  reorganized  under  the 
name    of    the    ''Teachers'     Round     Table." 


Miss  Edith  M.  Gilmore  of  the  Haight 
School  is  president  and  Miss  S.  A.  Web- 
ster of  the  Redding  School  is  secretary 
and   treasurer. 

From  the  Grade  Teachers'  Association, 
stating  that  it  had  been  organized  with 
159  paying  members.  Miss  M.  F.  Mooney 
of  the  Horace  Mann  Intermediate  School 
and  Miss  S.  A.  Corpstein  of  the  Fair- 
mount  School  have  been  chosen  president 
and    secretary    respectively. 

From  Council  No.  9,  which  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  Adelante  Club,  Miss  Emily 
S.  Smith  of  the  Frank  M.  Coppin  School, 
president,  and  Miss  Anna  T.  Crowley,  sec- 
retary. 

From  Council  No.  1,  certifying-  that  its 
name  had  been  changed  to  the  Men 
Teachers'  Club  of  San  Francisco  and  that 
Mr.  A.  J.  Cloud  had  been  elected  presi- 
dent and  Mr.  F.  H.  Clark,  secretary  for 
the  year  1917-18. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Teachers'  Wel- 
fare Committee  be  asked  to  request  the 
Board  of  Education  at  the  beginning  of 
next  term  to  arrange  a  permanent  cal- 
endar for  the  year  in  advance  as  is  ar- 
ranged in  other  cities. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Blanchard,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education,  reported  that  he 
had  been  working-  on  a  plan  to  bring  the 
School  Survey  before  the  teaching  body. 
He  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  place  a  copy, 
of  the  three  most  important  chapters  in 
the  hands  of  each  teacher.  This  was 
found  impracticable  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense attached. 

A  vote  had  been  taken  in  twenty-five 
of  the  larger  schools,  in  varied  districts 
of  the  city.  It  was  found  that  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  these 
schools  are  anxious  to  attend  district 
meetings  where  the  Survey  shall  be  read 
and  discussed.  A  lengthy  discussion  was 
held  in  reference  to  the  manner  of  pre- 
senting these  Chapters  of  the  Survey  to 
the  teachers.  The  manner  of  conducting 
the  meeting's  in  reference  to  the  Survey 
which  are  held  Saturday  mornings  at  the 
Palace   Hotel   was   explained. 

It  was  decided  finally  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  secure  satisfactory 
Digests  of  the  important  chapters  of  the 
Survey.  These  will  be  ready  early  in 
November  and  the  Education.  Committee  will 
formulate  a  plan  to  present  the  same  to 
the   teaching  body. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Stuart,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee     on     Civic     Welfare,     reported 


The  Zaner  Handwriting  Scales 

enable  teachers  to  determine  the  value  of  handwriting  and  to  grade  it.  These  scales  indi- 
cate standards  and  thus  help  to  disclose  when  a  class  is  above  or  below  the  passing- 
point.     Form,  Movement  and  Speed  are  all  featured. 

No.  1,  for  Grades  One  and  Two. 

No.  3,  for  Grades  Three  and  Four. 

Grammar  and  High  School  Scale  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

One  Scale,  by  mail.  25c;  three  Scales  (one  each,  50c.     Per  doz.,  $1.28,  net,  prepaid. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP     SPECIALISTS  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Pacific  Sales  &  Duplicating  Co.,  814  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Pacific  representative  for  Zaner  &  Bloser  Co. 


that  her  committee  had  held  a  conference 
with  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  work  in  unison  with  it  for  the 
passage  of  the  school  bonds.  The  Board 
of  Education  will  inaugurate  a  campaign 
to  secure  their  passage.  Every  teacher  is 
urged  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
to  help   in   this   drive. 

The  following'  officers  were  re-elected 
for  the  year  1917-18: 

President,  Mr.  A.  Altmann  (Lowell 
High  School)  ;  Vice-President,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Burke  (Hancock  School)  ;  Secretary, 
Miss  Frances  A.  C.  Mooney  (Bryant  Cos- 
mopolitan School)  ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Mabel 
A.    Sykes    (Mission    Grammar    School). 

The  Treasurer  reported : 
Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  term..$280.19 
Dues   collected   at    Governing   Coun- 
cil      133.00 

$413.19 
Expenditures     30.10 

Cash    on   hand    $383.09 

A.   Altmann,   Pres. 

Frances   A.    C.    Mooney    Sec. 


WHY   THE   UNITED    STATES    IS   AT    WAR 

—PRIZES  TO  CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS 

—STATE  CONTEST 

Thel  sum  of  $300  has  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  National  Board  for  Historical  Serv- 
C,  to  be  expended  in  prizes  to  the  public 
ice,  1133  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D. 
school  tetchers  of  the  State  of  California  for 
the  best  essays  on  the  subject:  "Why  the  United 
States  is  at  War."  It  is  intended  that  the 
treatment  should  be  primarily  historical  in  char- 
acter, bringing  out  those  facts  of  recent  or  more 
remote1  history  which  seem  to  have  a  bearing  on 
the   question. 

It   is   proposed   to   offer   the   prizes   as   follows: 

Group  A — For  Teachers  in  public  High 
Schools:  A  first  prize  of  $75:  a  second  prize  of 
$30;  a  third  prize  of  $20;  a  fourth  prize  of  $15; 
a    fifth    prize    of   $10. 

Group  B — For  Teachers  in  Public  Elementary 
Schoolsi:  A  first  prize  of  $75;  a  second  prize 
of  $25;    five   third    prizes    of   $10   each. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
Waldo  G.  Leland,  secretary,  National  Board  of 
Historical  Service,  1133  Woodward  Building. 
Washington.    D.    C. 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly    Mark    Hopkins    Institute 

Affiliated   College  of  the   University  of   California 

California   and    Mason    Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 
Fall  Term  Opens  August   13,  1917 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT.     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

INTERIOR    DECORATION,    DESIGN,   COSTUME 

DESIGN,  ARTS  AND   CRAFTS, 

MECHANICAL    DRAWING.     COPPER    WORK. 

COMMERCIAL    AND    PROCESS    WORK, 

NORMAL   ART 

LARGE   AND    VARIED    NIGHT 
CLASSES 


Students    may    enter    at    any    time 
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ALICE  ROSE  POWER,  Associate  Editor,  Washington 
Irving  School,  San  Francisco. 
Founded  in  1895,  it  commands  the  support  of  every 
teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  newest  lines  of  educational 
thought,  and  of  every  trustee  who  desires  to  keep  in  touch 
with  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  It  is 
not  run  in  the  interest  of  any  special  organization,  of  any 
interest  or  type  of  educational  doctrine.  Its  field_  in- 
cludes an  optimistic  support  of  the  best  class  of  educational 
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"Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men,"  is 
the   finest   farewell  speech   ever  made. 

*  *       * 

What  the  X-ray  is  to  medical  science, 
books  are  to  modern  education. 

Supplemental  readers  for  schools  should 
in  a  large  part  be  informational  in  char- 
acter. Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan's  Story  of 
Mntka  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  sup- 
plemental  readers. 

Boards  of  Education  and  School  Trustess 
should  increase  teachers'  salaries,  if  pos- 
sible. The  high  cost  of  living-  is  a  condi- 
tion, not  a  theory. 

Superintendent     Grace     Stanley     of     San 

Bernardino,    President   of   the   S.   C.   T.   A., 

is  already  at  work  on  the  program  for  the 

big  meeting  at  Los  Angeles  in  December. 

.*       *       # 

A.  E.  Winship  as  usual  writes  a  newsy 
and  interpretative  account  of  the  Portland 
meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  for  the  Journal  of 
Education.  Dr.  Winship  is  always  keen, 
always  just  in  his  estimates  and  always 
delightfully  interesting.  Just  how  he  keeps 
his  sweet  disposition  and  optimistic  view- 
point when  he  has  to  face  so  many  intel- 
lectual  snobs,   we  do  not  know. 

Authors  of  German  text  books  will  find 
a  great  falling  off  in  royalties  in  its  state- 
ments of  1917  and  1918.  Instead  of  bring- 
ing German  Kultur  to  America,  we  are  tak- 
ing American  Democracy  .  to  Germany  by 
aeroplanes. 

*  *       * 

War  commands,  demands  and  conscripts 
the  resources  and  creates  and  controls  the 
patriotism  of  the  nation ;  and  yet,  dear 
teacher,  war  is  only  temporary  and  educa- 
tion is  the  greatest  business  on  earth.  See 
to  it.  that  your  work  is  not  of  war,  but 
of  a  permanent  character.  Patriotism  that 
comes  through  education,  is  based  not  on 
geographical  lines  but  upon  humanity. 

*  #       # 

Arthur  II.  Chamberlain,  the  editor  of  the 
"Sierra  Educational  News,"  made  a  number 
of  effective  speeches  at  the  N.  E.  A.  in 
Portland.  The  "Journal  of  Education" 
says,  "He  played  a  vital  part  on  the  pro- 
gram and  in  the  counsels." 

*  *       * 

There  has  been  a  series  of  articles  in 
bulletins  and  magazines  on  the  increase  of 
high  school  salaries.  This  is  well.  The 
grade    teachers,    however,    should     nut    be 


modest  or  timid  in  their  demands.  We 
have  always  felt,  not  that  high  school 
salaries  were  too  high,  but  grade  salaries 
are  too  low.  It  costs  a  grade  teacher  in  a 
city  just  as  much  to  live  as  a  high  school 
teacher.  Why  the  difference  in  salary  of 
$300  to  $600  per  year?  Preparation?  It 
is  nearly  all  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 
And  there  are  other  evoluments  for  the 
high  school  teacher.  The  question,  how- 
ever, is  for  the  grade  teacher  to  get  more 

salary. 

*  *       * 

Food  conservation  with  fish  five  cents  a 
pound  and  an  enormous  harvest  of  fruits, 
grains  and  vegetables  all  about  us,  does 
not  seem  serious.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
contents  of  the  "Pennsylvania  School 
Journal"  is  on  food  conservation.  Send 
your  people  west  with  gold  to  irrigate  our 
sun-baked  lands  and  California  and  the 
West  will  produce  food  stuffs  for  the 
world.  However,  the  agitation  for  economy 
in  the  use  and  handling  of  food  is  of  great 
educational  value. 

*  *       * 

Bulletin  No.  49,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, prepared  by  Harold  F.  Foght,,  special- 
ist in  rural  schools,  ranks  California  as  low 
as  the  lowest  in  professional  preparation. 
We  are  glad  to  note  that  C.  L.  Phelps  of 
the  Fresno  State  Normal  in  the  "Element- 
ary School  Journel,"  Maay  number,  replies 
to  Mr.  Foght's  bulletin.  The  U.  E.  Bureau 
of  Education  has  a  lot  of  underdone  young 
men  gathering  unrelated,  and  unreliable 
statistics  that  cause  just  and  indignant  crit- 
icism. Mr.  Phelps  concludes  his  article 
with  the  following  virile  sentence:  "Mr. 
Foght's  statistical  study  of  forty-one  rural 
teachers  from  two  counties  not  one  of 
whom  is  a  normal  graduate  is  grossly  mis- 
representative  of  the  training  of  rural  ele- 
mentary teachers  in  California." 
&       }'-       $ 

The  great  teachers  have  always  had  the 
wisdom  of  experience.  The  great  military 
leaders  have  as  a  rule  been  impetuous 
youths.  The  rule  of  our  government  and  of 
some  big  business  corporations  to  consider 
no  application  for  civil  service  examina- 
tions fro  positions  over  35,  has  led  some 
school  boards  to  adopt  the  same  or  similar 
rules.  The  teacher  is  not  a  product  of  a 
pedagogive  factory.  The  teacher  is  not 
limited  as  to  age.  The  teacher  is  the  one 
who  has  demonstrated  in  the  class  room 
the  ability  to  get  results.  We  understand 
the  San  Francisco  Survey  has  commented 
on  the  age  of  San  Francisco  teachers,  as 
though  age  was  a  detriment  to  the  school 
system.  This  is' wrong.  Where  the  teacher 
is  progressive,  successful  and  alive,  there 
is  no  age  limit. 

*  *       * 

War  has  its  lessons.  The  greatest  edu- 
cational lesson  is  increased  efficiency  in 
school  business.  Better  text  books,  better 
courses  of  study,  better  tsaching,  better 
supervision,  better  administration.  Effici- 
ency everywdiere.  Efficiency  of  the  inten- 
sive  kind. 

The  rural  school  will  always  lack  the 
equipmenut  and  supervision  of  the  graded 
city  system.  It  will,  however,  ever  serve 
as  a  feeder  of  great  men  and  women  to 
the  nation. 

Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  of  Second- 
ary Schools  of  California,   has   recently   re- 


turned from  a  two  months'  educational  ex- 
perience at  Columbia  University.  The  pro- 
fession of  teaching  has  advanced  so  rapidly 
the  past  twenty  years  that  the  progressive 
teacher  is  ever  after  the  newest  approved 
experience  and  results.  What  hospital 
knowledge  is  to  the  medical  profession,  the 
educational  research  work  of  teachers  is  to 
the  teaching  profession. 

Will  C.  Wood  is  a  man  of  distinct 
achievement.  He  works  ffrom  the  right 
viewpoint.  He  is  an  expert  who  has  re- 
mained human.  And  whether  as  principal 
of  an  Alameda  school,  or  in  the  larger  ex- 
perience as  lecturer  at  Columbia  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  tate,  he  is  still  Will  C. 
Wood  without  pedagogical  or  official  frills. 

*  *       * 

The  ninth  session  of  the  Del  Norte  Coun- 
ty Teachers'  Institute  convened  at  Crescent 
City  on  September  11,  1917,  the  session 
lasting  three  days.  Two  very  interesting 
speakers  were  introduced  by  Superintendent 
Hamilton.  They  were  Preston  W.  Search 
and  Arthur  I.  Street.  Mr.  Search  is  a 
well  known  figure  in  the  educational  world 
and  was  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
subjects  he  chose.  His  talks  were  especial- 
ly inspiring  to  the  teachers  present. 

Mr.  Street  is  sent  out  by  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  University  of  California, 
his  special  line  being  Current  Events.  He 
gave  some  very  helpful  hints  as  to  the 
use  of  current  events  in  the  school. 

Vocal  selections  and  reading  by  local 
talent  completed  the  program. 

*  *       * 

President  Allison  Ware  of  the  Chico 
Normal  has  offered  his  services  to  Uncle 
Sam  and  is  at  the  officers'  training  station 
in  San  Francisco.  He  has  been  given  a 
leave  of  absence  during  the  period  of  the 
war.  Ware  will  make  a  splendid  officer,  ' 
and  "Colonel"  would  not  sound  badly  in 
this  connection. 

*  *       * 

The  Chico  Normal  opens  with  but  four- 
teen men  students.  Even  the  number  of 
young  women  is  less  than  in  former  years. 
Dr  .Millar,  the  vice-president,  has  his  hands 
full  with  his  class  work  and  administration 
as  well. 

*  *       * 

Some  misunderstanding  arose  this  fall 
regarding  the  entrance  of  some  to  the  Chico 
Normal.  This  is  unfortunate  for  the  stu- 
dents, but  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  the 
normal  as  the  requirements  are  laid  down 
for  entrance  and  ample  time  is  given. 

Marysville  opens  with  part  of  her  classes 
in  her  new  building.     The  school  world  of 


this  end  of  the  State 
that  it  is  becoming 
room  fast  enough. 


is  growing  so  rapidly 
a    problem    to    make 


Grass  Valley  opened  the  elementary 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  725.  This  is 
an  advance  over  last  year. 

Miss  Esther  Arnold  of  San  Jose  will  have 
charge  of  the  new  kindergarten  work  in 
the  Red  Bluff  schools.  Extensive  altera- 
tions have  delayed  the  opening  of  the  city 
schools  in  that  place. 

*       *       * 

Glenn  L.  Allen,  former  principal  of  the 
Red  Bluff  High  School,  is  now  a  lieutenant 
in  the  army. 
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Elizabeth  Herrman,  professor  of  German 
in  Mills  College,  will  take  a  year's  work 
at  Harvard.     She  was  a  former  teacher  in 

the  Red  Bluff  High. 

*  ^       * 

The  Tehama  County  Board  of  Education 
has  added  a  word-analysis  to  the  course  of 
study.  In  many  respects  this  is  a  valuable 
subject,  as  it  makes  the  general  reader  more 
or  less  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  words. 
A  good  course  in  this  study  is  better  for 

the  average  reader  than  a  year  in  Latin. 

*  *.       * 

Solano  county  teachers  have  voted  to 
unite  with  the  Northern  Association  this 
year  at  Sacramento.  Practically  all  valley 
counties  will  do  the  same. 

*  :|;  * 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  school  system  is 
most  frequently  due  to  a  lack  of  informa- 
tion. Light  is  the  greatest  healer  of  dis- 
eases in  the  world  and  it  is  especially  ef- 
fective when  applied  to  a  school  system. 
People  do  not  expect  perfection  in  their 
schools,  and,  in  nearly  every  instance,  they 
will  lend  their  support  to  the  work  of  the 
schools  and  the  policies  that  underlie  that 
work,  if  those  in  charge  will  take  them 
into    their    confidence    and    let    them    know 

what  is  being  done. — Exchange. 

*  *       * 

The  Kate  Kennedy  School  Women's 
Club  of  San  Francisco,  Miss  E.  E.  Kelly, 
president,  gave  its  quarterly  luncheon  on 
September  15,  in  the  beautiful  Italian  Room 
at  Hotel  St.  Francis.  The  topic  for  the 
day,  "Efficiency — Social  Service,"  was 
handled  inspiringly  by  Miss  Florence  Hall, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Salesmanship, 
High  School  of  Commerce ;  Miss  Mildred 
Tibbals,  Educational  Director,  O'Connor, 
Moffatt  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Birdsall, 
head  of  Drafting  Department,  Union  Iron 
Works.  Mme.  Lia  Cadenasso,  charmed  all 
by  her  singing,  and  the  Misses  Pagliettini 
of  the   Monroe   School   rendered   delightful 

music  on  their  violins. 

*  *       * 

SUMMARY      OF      PROCEEDINGS     OF 

STATE  BOARD   OF  EDUCATION 

SEPTEMBER   3-8,    1917 

By  C.  S.  PIXLEY 

The  State  Board  of  Education  met  in 
special  session  September  3rd,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  a  State  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Education,  and  disposing  of  other 
lesser  matters. 

After  consideration  of  the  several  candi- 
dates and  others  who  were  not  avowed 
candidates  for  the  position,  the  Board  ten- 
dered the  appointment  to  Professor  Clark 
•  W.  Hetherington  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Commissioner  Snyder  was  authorized 
to  confer  with  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
September. 

The  Board  authorized  the  printing  of 
posters  for  the  high  schools,  showing  the 
requirements  .for  entrance  to  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  also  ord«red  the  printing  of 
posters  containing  the  rule  governing 
moral    conditions    on    the    schools. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  of  securing 
additional  help  to  do  the  work  connected 
with  the  new  textbook  laws,  the  Board 
tendered  the  appointment  as  textbook  as- 
sistant to  Mr.   Sam   Cohn   of  Alameda. 

The  requirements  in  Physical  Science, 
for  admission  to  the  regular  teachers' 
course  in  the  State  Normal  Schools,  was 
amended   to   read   as  follows : 


Physical  Science.  One  unit  of  General 
Science,  including  the  applied  elements 
of  physics,  chemistry  and  physical  geo- 
graphy, or  two  units  of  physical  sciences ; 
provided,  that  for  students  entering  before 
June  30,  1918,  one  unit  of  physics,  or 
chemistry,  or  physical  geography  may  be 
accepted   as   meeting  this   requirement. 

The  original  resolution  fixing  the  peda- 
gogy required  under  section  1775,  P.C., 
for  the  elementary  certification  of  certain 
college  graduates,  was  modified  by  elim- 
ination of  the  proviso  requiring  that  four 
units    be    based    on    practice    teaching. 

The  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools 
was  authorized  to  appoint  necessary  critic 
readers  of  high  school  tevtbooks  for  the 
purpose  of  the  law  passed  by  the  1917 
legislature. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  23 
was  taken  up  and  referre|d  to  the  commis- 
sioners to  plan  the  necessary  procedure 
and  blan  kforms  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Board   in   October. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Board : 

"Whereas,  present  war  conditions  in  the 
nation  have  resulted  in  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  the  youth  to  enter  the  in- 
dustrial field  without  due  acedemic  train- 
ing, and 

"Whereas,  these  war  conditions  may  de- 
prive the  nation  of  sufficient  trained  ex- 
perts in  science  and  administration  neces- 
sary to   world   progress,   therefore   be   it 

"Resolved,  that  this  Board  urge  upon  all 
public  school  authorities  of  the  State  the 
necessity  for  encouraging  pupils  to  con- 
tinue their  school  training,  entering  higher 
institutions  of  learning  whenever  pos- 
sible, to  the  end  that  the  development 
not  only  of  the  nation,  but  that  of  the  in- 
dividual shall  not  bze  unnecessarily  re- 
tarded." 

Pending  applications  for  high  school 
credentials,  State  credentials  in  special 
subjects  and  health  development  certifi- 
cates   were    disposed    of. 

The  commissioners  of  education  were  in- 
structed to  formulate  rules  for  the  certifi- 
cation of  teachers  of  atypical  children, 
commercial  Spanish,  oral  teaching  of  the 
deaf  and   citizenship. 

A      WORD      TO     TEACHERS      OF 
PHONETICS 

Most  criticism  of  phonics  is  due  to  ignor- 
ance in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  a  misconception  of  what 
is  meant  by  phonetics.  To  many  teachers, 
family  phonograms  and  devices  associated 
with  them — including  diacritical  markings 
— constitute  the  science  of  phonetics.  This 
error  has  been  perpetuated  and  spread  by 
the  so-called  authorities  on  reading;  such 
as  Huey,  Klapper  and  McMurry.  These 
men  are  well  informed  on  educational  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy,  but  they  are  not  in- 
formed in  regard  to  phonetics.  They  dis- 
cuss family  phonograms  and  other  devices 
seriously  just  as  they  find  them  i!h  the  so- 
called   method  readers. 

Very  little  has  been  published  in  English 
on  the  phonetic  structure  of  our  own  lan- 
guage. About  the  only  authorities  are 
Sweet,  Rippman,  and  Bell,  and  "The  Guide 
to  Pronunciation"  in  Webster's  Dicitionary. 
Family  phonograms  and  similar  devices  are 
not  recognized  by  these  authorities. 

To  teach  English  phonics  in  the  primary 
grades  requires,  in  the  way  of  scholarship, 
a  knowledge  of :  (a)  the  sounds  of  the  let- 


ters,   (b)    about   seven    phonetic    principles, 
(c)  the  correct  way  to  blend  the  sounds  of 
the  letters  into  words. 
A— THE  SOUNDS  OF  THE  LETTERS 
I.  The  sounds  of  the  consonants  : 

b,  c,  d,  f,  g,  h,  j,  k,  1,  m.  n,  p,  r, 
q,  s,  t,  v,  w,  x,  y,  z 
II.  The  sounds  of  the  vowels: 
a,  i,  o,  u,  e,  w,  y 

III.  The   sounds   of   the   diphthongs: 

oi,  oy,  ou,  ow 

IV.  The   sounds   of   the  vowel   digraphs : 

ai,  ay,  ie,  oa,  oe,  ow,  ue,  ew,  ee,  ea 
V.  The    sounds    of    the    consonant    di- 
graphs : 
sh,  ch,  tch,  ck,  th,  wh,  nk,  ng 
B— SEVEN    PHONETIC    PRINCIPLES 

1.  Vowels  are  short  except  when  modified 

by  position  : 
sat,  rip,  cot,  cut,  set,  scratch,  notch, 
fun,  with 

2.  Final  e  lengthens  the  preceding  vowel : 

cube,  plate,  tube,  shade,  hose,  size, 
glade,  robe,  mete 

3.  In  vowel  digraphs  the  first  vowel  has 

its  own  long  sound  and  the  second 

vowel  is  silent. 
heap,  rail,  slay,  roar,  tie,  hue,  sleep, 
plea,  hoe,  own 

4.  Vowels    followed    by    r    have    sounds 

modified,    making    the    "murmur" 

diphthongs : 
stir,  mar,  clerk,  churn,  jerk,  cur,  dirt, 
her,  sir,  corn 

5.  There   are   four   diphthongs,    made    by 

the  union  of  two  vowels  in   each 
case: 
oi  (oil),  oy  (boy),  ou  (out),  ow  (cow) 

6.  C  is  soft  before  e,  i,  and  y  ;  otherwise 

it  is  hard.     G  is  generally  soft  be- 
fore   e,    i,    and    y ;    otherwise   it    is 
hard: 
ice,  city,  fleecy,  can,  cut,  cot,  gem, 
gin,  gypsy,  got,  gun,  gang 

7.  In  open   accented  syllables  the  vowel 

is  usually  long: 
no,  notation,  nation,  diner,  fry,  so, 
caliph,  me 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  accepted  rules 
for  the  syllabic  division  of  words  apply  to 
the  written  or  printed  word  and  are  made 
primarily  for  the  writer,  the  printer,  and 
the  typist.  These  rules  are  in  part  arbitrary 
and  in  part  based  upon  etymology  and  pro- 
nunciation. However,  syllables  in  the  spok- 
en word  are  frequently  different  from  syl- 
lables in  the  written  word,  e.g.,  hunt  er, 
pronounced  hun  ter,  and  din  er,  pronounced 
di  ner.  The  spoken  syllable,  in  distinction 
from  the  syllabic  division  in  writing,  is 
the  important  factor  in  phonetics.  These 
two  kinds  of  syllables  are  being  recognized 
by  lexicographers  in  the  case  of  an  increas- 
ing number  of  words. 
C— THE  BLEND 

The  stress  is  on  the  first  part  of  a  word, 
an  initial  consonant,  or  a  consonant 
between  two  vowels,  is  usually  sound- 
ed with  the  vowel  following,  and  so 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  sounding'  a 
consonant  if  it  is  joined  with  the  vow- 
el following.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, in  blending"  the  phonetic  elements 
to  build  words,  blend  the  sounds  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur: 
ba  d,  dra  g,  plu  m,  ri  d  (NOT  b  ad,  dr  ag, 
pi  um,  r  id),  etc. 

Diacritical  markings  are  unnecessary  un- 
til the  fourth  or  fifth  grade,  when  they 
should  be  introduced  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  the  dictionary.  In  the  earlier 
grades,  before  the  dictionary  is  introduced, 
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they  are  not  needed,  because  in  every  word 

that    is    phonetic    there    is    something    that 

enables  one  to  recognize  the  sounds  of  the 

letters — e.g. : 

can   is   phonetic   because   the  '  consonants 

have  their  usual  sounds  and  the  vowel 

is  short. 

cane  is  phonetic  because  the  final  e  shows 

that  a  is  long. 
car  is  phonetic  because  the  r  shows  that 

a  has  the  Italian  sound. 
call  is  phonetic  because  the  final  11  shows 
that  a  has  the  sound  of  au  in  haul  or 
aw  in   crawl, 
was  is  phonetic  because  after  w,  a  usually 

lias  the   sound   of  short  o. 
rage    is    phonetic    because    final    e    shows 
that  a  is  long  and   g  soft. 
(If  we  were  to  write  "rage"  we  should 
have  to  use  the  macron  to  show  that 
a   is    long,    the    dot   to   show   that   g   is 
soft,  and  we  should  then  have  to  cross 
out  the  e.   WHICH   ITS2LF  TELLS 
US  THE  SOUNDS  OF  BOTH  a  and 
g-) 
The  spelling  of  phonetic  words  offers  lit- 
tle   or    no    difficulty    to    one    familiar    with 
these    few    phonetic    facts.      In    unphonetic 
words,  where  letters  do  not  have  their  usual 
sounds  and  where  there  is  nothing  to  show 
what    the   real   sounds   are,   the   problem   is 
quite  different.    Such  words  must  be  taught 
as   sight  words,   and  in   spelling  the   pupil 
must     visualize     these     words,     and     write 
them,  and  spell  them  orally,  giving  the  let- 
ters in  the  order  in  which  they  occur.    Dun 
and   done   illustrate   the   difference  between 
a    phonetic    and    an    unphonetic    word    and 
the   difference   in   the   spelling   problem. 

Teaching  "family  phonograms"  is  like 
teaching  sight  words.  It  is  not  phonetics 
at  all.  The  use  of  the  family  phonograms 
and  the  blending  of  initial  consonants  with 
these  family  phonograms  have  brought  dis- 
credit upon  the  subject  of  phonetics.  It 
tends  to  produce  stuttering  and  stammer- 
ing. It  trains  the  child  to  look  at  the 
ends  of  words,  then  to  back  up,  and  then 
to  go  ahead — all  of  which  is  a  hindrance 
in  spelling.  The  sounds  of  the  letters 
should  be  blended  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur.  This  prevents  stammering  by 
putting  the  vowel  with  the  initial  conso- 
nant, and  it  helps  in  spelling'  by  training 
the  children  to  look  first  at  the  beginning 
of  the  word — where  the-  stress  belongs 
ibi  d.  not  b  id). 

A  knowledge  of  the  sounds  included  in 
Groups  I  to  V,  with  a  few  phonetic  prin- 
ciples, enables  pupils  to  recognize  more 
than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  words  used  in 
the  first  three  grades.  This  knowledge  is 
helpful   in   four  ways: 

1.  It  gives  power  in  WORD  RECOGNI- 
Th  ).\. 

2.  It  ka,ls  to  ACCURATE  PRONUN- 
CIATION" and  CLEAR  ENUNCIATION. 

.1  It   helps    with   SPELLING. 

4.  It  leads  to  CONTENT  READING. 


HAVF  "ealthy,Strong,  ESSMSSglSSSS 
IH I L  Beautiful  Eyes  SSSREftSaftS: 

Medicine.    Murine  is  still  Compound,-!!  by  Our  Hnsniaiis  and 
guaranteed  by  them  ai  a  Sellable  Relief  tor  Ityee  tltatNeed 

Var.e-0.'rv."  "'  >""•'  '•;v,s  :"">  l3  Baby'a  Byea-Ko  Smarting— 
Just  Eye  Comfort      Jiuy  Murine  of  your  I'lnik-uiM-:"  -"d    no 

MURINE    EYE    RLMtDY    COMPANY,    Chicago,    HI. 


GHOSH'S  WONDERS  OF  THE  JUNGLE 

190  PAGES,  CLOTH,  PRICE  48c 
A  very  popular  supplementary  reader  for  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
Read  and  re-read  with  increasing  interest  by  the  pupils. 

Highly  regarded  by  principals  and  superintendents,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing comments: 

"It's   fine." — J.    D.    Sweeney,   Supt,   Red   Bluff. 

"I  read  it  with  my  nine-year-old  boy;  we  enjoyed  it." — Roy  Cloud,  County  Superin- 
tendent,  San    Mateo   County. 

"An  exceedingly  interesting  book." — Mr.  Selden  Sturges,  Principal  Everett  School, 
San    Francisco. 

"I  tried  it  on  ray  four-year-old  niece.  I  confess  I  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  she." — A.  J. 
Hamilton,    Principal    of    Washington    School,  Berkeley. 

"The  children  enjoy  it  very  much." — Mrs.  N.  A.  Wood,  Principal  Franklin  School, 
San   Francisco. 

"It  gives  pleasure  to  both  teacher  and  pupils." — Miss  T.  T.  Spencer,  Principal  Emer- 
son   School,    San    Francisco. 

"It  is  instructive  and  holds  the  deepest  interest  of  the  children." — Miss  Fannie  Martin, 
Principal   Marshall   School,    San    Francisco. 

"It  stands  in  a   class  all  to   itself." — H.   C.  Petray,   Principal   of   Grant   School,    Oakland. 

"The  children  are  delighted  with  it." — Miss  B.  J.  Barrows,  Principal  Hillside  School, 
Berkeley. 

"Has  afforded  great  pleasure  to  my  boys  and  girls." — Mrs.  I.  M.  C.  Smith,  Principal 
Palmetto   Heights   School,   Sacramento. 

"A  very  desirable  addition  to  our  school  library." — J.  B.  Monlux,  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Los  Angeles. 

"Delightfully  written  and  highly  instructive." — A.  C.  Wheat,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Los  Angeles   County. 

A  second  volume  of  Prince  Ghosh's  Jungle  Stories  will   be   published   in   September. 

ORDER  A  SET  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

565   MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

G.  H.  Chilcote,   Manager  Charles  F.  Scott 


Book  Notes 


"An  Experimental  in  the  Fundament- 
als," by  Cyrus  D.  Mead  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati.  One  of  the  School  Effici- 
ency Monographs.  World  Book  Com- 
pany, Yonker-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
Price,  60c. 

This  book  is  now  being  used  by  a  large 
number  of  school  superintendents  as  a 
basis  for  making  similar  experiments  with 
practice  test  material.  The  charts  and 
tables  in  this  book  show  how  comparisons 
can  be  made  between  the  results  of  any 
two  kinds  of  practice  test  material  on  any 
subject  taught  in  the  public  schools 
*       *       * 

"Types  of  Reading  Ability  as  Exhibited 
Through  Tests  and  Laboratory  Experi- 
ments." by  Clarence  Truman  Gray,  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Education  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Texas,  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Mr. 
Gray  carried  on  a  series  of  studies  of 
reading  for  one  year  with  the  aid  of  a  sub- 
sidy supplied  by  the  General  Education 
Board.  He  photographed  the  eyes  of  a 
number  of  children  who  had  been  selected 
through  carefully  conducted  tests  in  the 
Elementary  School  and  in  the  High  School 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  By  means 
of  the  tests  he  was  able  to  distinguish  dif- 
ferent types  of  ability  to  read ;  by  means 
of  the  laboratory  experiments  he  arrived 
at    an    explanation    of    a    number    of    these 


types.  Reports  on  these  special  cases  are 
included  in  the  monograph. 

"Pieces  and  Plays  for  October  Days," 
by  Grace  B.  Faxon,  has  just  been  issued 
from  the  press  of  F.  A.  Owen  Pub.  Co., 
Danville,  New  York.     Price,  30c. 

This  little  book  is  a  most  timely  one 
and  contains  many  recitations,  dances  and 
stories  which  teachers  will  be  glad  to  get. 
There  are  plays  and  dialogues  for  autumn 
festivals  for  Columbus  Day  celebrations, 
and  for  Hallowe'en  entertainments,  es- 
pecially adapted  for  primary  and  grammar 
grade  children. 


"A  Brief  Account  of.  Radio-Activity," 
by  Francis  P.  Venable,  professor  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  publishers.     Price,  50c. 

Dr.  Venable  in  this  monograph  gives  a 
brief  account  of  what  is  best  worth  know- 
ing in  the  subject  of  radio-activity.  The 
work  contains  chapters  on  The  Discovery 
of  Radio-activity,  Properties  of  the  Radi- 
ations, Changes  in  Radio-active  Bodies, 
Nature  of  the  Alpha  Particle,  Structure  of 
the  Atom,  Radio-activity  and  the  Chem- 
ical Theory.  The  work  is  based  upon  the 
writings  of  Rutherford,  Soddy,  and  J.  J. 
Thomson,  and  should  prove  of  value  not 
only  to  students  of  general  chemistry  and 
radio-activity,  but  also  to  busy  men  in 
other  branches  of  science  who  wish  to 
know  something  of  radio-activity  and  have 
scant  leisure  in  which  to  read  the  larger 
treatises. 
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NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


LARGEST  IN  THE  WEST 


BOISE,  IDAHO 


Rural  Grade  and  High  School  teachers  needed  for  emergency  vacancies.     Free  en- 
rollment through  October  and  November.     Write  immediately  for  free  circular. 


THE  SCHOOL  NEWS.  A  journal  of  practical 
value  to  every  teacher.  Issued  monthly.  Sample 
copy  only  10  cents.  One  Year,  One  Dollar.  PAT- 
RONIZE OUR  GREAT  EXCHANGE  DEPART- 
MENT. Sell  or  exchange  your  books,  etc. ;  get  a 
position;  sell  service;  anything.  Costs  only  2  cents 
per   word   for   your   advertising.      Address : 

THE    SCHOOL    NEWS 
New  Egypt,    N.   J. 


REGISTER  IN  THE 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agency 

43,000   Positions   Filled  at   Salaries 

Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

IN   THE   WORLD 

— California  Offices — 

BERKELEY  -  -  2161    Shattuck   Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES       -       533  Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

— Other  Offices — 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integrity  and 
ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education, 


MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

UNIVERSAL  SERIES  WALL  MAPS 
Cloth   Back,    Common   Roller,    each... $1.25 

Spring    Roller,    Steel   Case,   each 3.00 

NEW   SCHOOL   SERIES   WALL   MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common    Roller,   each... $2.50 

Spring  Roller,  Steel  Case,  each.. 5.75 

GLOBES 
From   50c   to   $50.00 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 

565-571  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


SPENGEMANN  &  SUHR 

Importers   and   Manufacturers  of 

FINE  FURS 

FURS    OF   ALL    DESCRIPTIONS    REMODELED, 

REPAIRED    AND    REDYED 

Furs    Kept    in    Storage    at    Reasonable    Rates 

ROOMS    202,    203,   205   -   25    STOCKTON    STREET 

(Upstairs) 
Phone  Kearny  2572  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


John  McCallan 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence,    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter,    Douglas    2260 


THE  MOTIOGRAPH 

MOVING   PICTURE    MACHINE 

Safest    and     Best    for    Educational    Work 

"Absolutely   Flickerless"  "No    Eye    Strain" 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory    Branch 

EDWARD   H.   KEMP,    Mgr. 

833    MARKET    STREET        -        SAN    FRANCISCO 


Osteopathy 

Residence,   Fillmore  2175  .  Office,   Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1S41    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES   OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 


46   KEARNY   ST. 

Office   Hours 
Other    Hours    by    Appointment 


SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 
11  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 


HYGIEIA  DUSTLESS 

95%   PURE   PRECIPITATED   CHALK 


Samples   Free   to   Teachers 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

The  American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY,  O.     -     WALTHAM,  MASS. 
C.  F.  Weber  &  Co., 

San    Francisco 


DR. 

CHARLES  W 

DECKER 

SURGEON 

DENTIST 

Rooms  308, 

309, 

310,  Third  Floor 

Phelan    Building 

Telephone 

Kearny   1630 

San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

Established  1889 


Phone  Mission  2796 


GOLDEN  WEST  CLOTHING  RENOVATORY 

LADIES'  AND   CHILDREN'S   GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND  DYED      ' 

A  Weekly  Service  for  the   Pressing  of  Gentlemen's  Suits,  $1.50  a  Month 

Work  Called  For  and  Delivered — Special  Attention  to 

Out-of-Town  Orders 

£07  VALENCIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY,  J.  D.  V.  S. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL  FOR  ANIMALS 

1818  MARKET  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Market  2670 — Ambulance  Night  or  Day 


THE  REGENTS'  REVIEW  BOOKS 
A  Book  of  Questions,  A  Book  of  Answers, 

on  Every  Subject 

Up-to-Date — Invaluable  for  Teacher,  for  Pupil 

25c  a  Copy 

W.  HAZLETON  SMITH,  Publisher 

117-119  Seneca  St.       ' 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


IRVIN   S.   PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  0-  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors   for    The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

Manufacturing    Opticians,    Eye    Glasses,    Spectacles, 

Etc. — Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and 

Warranted 

210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


15c 


IF  you  a're  a  Primary  or  a 
Rural  Teacher  you  caD  get 
above  magazine,  the  oldest 
in  the  world  of  its  kind  and 
one  of  the  most  helpful  in 
your  work,  3  mos.  for  15  c. 
*1  „  .,»»»  J-  H.  SHULTS  Co. 
$1    a  year.   Manistee,  Mich. 


BLAKE  STUDIOS 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

SAN  FRANCISCO      -      OAKLAND 

Noted  For : 

SMART  POSES 
LATEST  STYLES 
POPULAR  PRICES 

Phone  Douglas  4752. 


THERE    IS 

JOY  IN  THE  PENMANSHIP  CLASS 

when  the  Palmer  Method  of  Writing  is  taught  by  a  teacher 
who  has  qualified  under  our  personal  direction,  through  our 
CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE.  Teachers  taught  quickly 
how  to  lead  their  pupils  progressively  step  by  step  from 
slow  finger  movement  handwriting,  and  cramped,  unhealth- 
ful  posture,  to  a  style  of  penmanship  embodying  legibility, 
rapidity,  ease,  and  endurance,  with  the  accompanying  hy- 
gienic position.  There  have  been  no  failures  when  the 
Palmer    Method    Plan   has    been    followed    with    fidelity. 

Complete  course  only  ten  dollars;  three  months,  five 
dollars. 

Training  free  to  teachers  whose  pupils  have  been  pro- 
vided    with     our     penmanship     manuals. 

Write     today     for    complete     information. 

THE    A.    N.    PALMER    COMPANY 
30   Irving   Place  New   York,    N.    Y. 


ARTISTIC    PORTRAITURE 

BOUSSUM 

Photographer 

Special    Rates    Given    on    All    School    Work 

San    Francisco— 25    KEARNY    ST.— Tel.    Sutter   2547 

Sacramento— 1021     K     ST.— Tel.     2852-J 

Fresno— 1142    J    ST.— Tel.    1749 
Stockton  San  Jose 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Turner   &   Dahnken   Circuit 

SAN    FRANCISCO    MOTION    PICTURE 

PALACE 

EDDY  STREET  NEAR  POWELL 

San   Francisco 
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Pitman's  Commercial 
Modern  Language  Series 

Hugo's  Russian  Simplified.     An  easy  and  a  Rapid  Way  of  Learning  Russian. 

Cloth,  $1.35. 

Hugo's   Dutch   or   Flemish   Simplified.     Cloth,  $1.35. 

Pitman's   Commercial   Spanish  Grammar.     249  pp.,   cloth,   $1.10.      By   C.   A.    Toledano. 

Hugo's   Simplified  Spanish.     An  Easy  and   Rapid   Way   of   Learning   Spanish.      Cloth,   $1.35. 

Dictionary  of  Commercial  Correspondence  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Rus- 
sian, and  Italian.  500  pp.,  cloth,  $2.50.  Containing  the  most  common  and  ordinary 
terms    and    phrases. 

Pitman's   Commercial   Correspondence   in    Spanish.     267  pp.,  $1.10. 

Spanish    Commercial    Reader.      170    pp.,    cloth,  $1.10. 

Manual  of  Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence.     328   pp.,   cloth,   gilt,  $1.50. 

By   G.    R.    MacDonald.      Contains   an   extensive   selection   of   commercial   letters. 

English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English  Commercial  Dictionary.  660  pp.,  $1.50.  By  G.  R. 
MacDonald.  A  complete  work  of  reference  for  students  and  teachers.  "A  valuable 
work  of  reference  and   thoroughly   up   to  date." — The   South   American,   New   York. 

Taquigrafia  Espanola  de  Isaac  Pitman.  Being  an  Adaptation  of  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand 
to  Spanish.     $1.30. 

Any  book  in   this  list  will  be  sent  postpaid  on   receipt  of  price. 
Liberal   Discount   to   Teachers   and   Schools. 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 


2  West  45th  Street 


New  York 


Bring  Your  Children  to  Us 
When  in  Doubt  About  Theii  Eyes 

THE  EXAMINATION  IS  FREE 
If   glasses   are   not   needed   we   will   hon- 
estly tell  you  so.     If  they  are,  we  fit  them 
carefully  at  a  moderate  price. 

Eyeglasses   from   $1.00   up. 

See    our   Optician. 

The  Best  Fountain  Pen  is  a 
"THAT  MAN  PITTS"  SPECIAL 

for  $1.50     Guaranteed. 

Other   Pens  $2.50   Up. 


THAT  MAN  PITTS 

San  Francisco 
771    Market   Street,   1556   Fillmore   Street 


KEEN  CAMP 

Among  the  pines  and  oaks  of  the  San 
Jacinto  Mountains,  on  the  famous  H.  J. 
Ranch  of  8,000  acres;  elevation,  5,000 
feet. 

Pavilion,  tennis  court,  saddle  horses, 
good  fishing,  hunting,  and  trapping. 
Fine   meals. 

For  literature,   address 

ANITA  L.  WALKER 
Riverside  Co.,  Cal.       KEEN  CAMP,  P.  O. 


ENTHUSIASM   and   an   education,   right- 
ly applied,  will  mean  your  success.     But 
that  isn't  all. 

Success,   to   be   satisfactory,   means   some 
degree   of   financial   independence. 

Artistic  successes  satisfy  to  a  degree,  but 
are  uncomfortable  in  dependency. 

You   must   save   to   succeed,   and   succeed 
to   save.     They   go   together. 

So,    be   dollarwise    with   your    other   wis- 
dom.    Cultivate  a  cash  control. 

Save   something,   always. 

Bank  of  Italy 

Savings — Commercial — Trust 
Where   23,000   School    Children    Deposit  their    Savings 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on  Northern  Electric  Ry. 
Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving'  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 
and  4:40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion   Rates   for  Week-end   Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


School  Supplies 

School       Books,       Maps,       Globes 

Atlases 

School    Furniture 


Send  us  your  list  for  estimate.    New  Catalog  just  issued;  send 

for  your  copy 

C.   F.   WEBER  &  CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

San  Francisco  Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

365-367  MARKET  STREET    100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.  LOS  ANGELES 

Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    STREET,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.   MALEY  CALVIN  ESTERLY 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School   Officials   can   always  secure   competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire   or  phone  at  our   expense,   if  mail  is  too  slow. 

Teachers  without   positions   or   seeking  change   should  enroll. 
Established   1888  by  C.  C.   Boynton.     Longest,    largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517  BROCKMAN   BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones— Broadway  1919;  Home  A-1840.  Kerny  5959 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association ;  Lewis 
B.  Avery,  President,  Oakland,  Cal.;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  S.  P.  Robbins, 
President,   Chico,   Cal.;   Mrs.   Minnie  O'Neil,  Secretary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  H.  Boren, 
Lindsay,    President;    E.    W.    Lindsay,    Fresno,    Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  Grace 
Stanley,  President,  San  Bernardino;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Los     Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Miss 
Anna  Keefe,  President,  Oakland,  Cal.;  Miss  Cora  Hampel, 
Secretary,    Oakland,    Cal. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools ;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President ; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  T.  S. 
Montgomery,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George 
W.   Stone. 


SHOULD   THIS   COUNTRY   ECONOM- 
IZE FOR  OR  AGAINST  ITS 
CHILDREN? 

This  country  is  engaged  in  a  war  to  make 
democracy  prevail  in  the  world.  There 
could  be  no  nobler  purpose,  for  within 
democracy  we  imply  the  growing  measure 
of  social  justice  obtainable  through  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people ; — we 
include  our  advances  in  homely,  daily  life, — 
the  wisdom  and  liberality  with  which  chil- 
dren can  be  nurtured  and  trained  . 

Sir  Ernest  Rutherford,  the  distinguished 
English  physicist,  in  an  address  before  the 
Academy  of  Science  in  Washington  last 
month  said,  in  speaking  of  the  fearful  de- 
structive weapons  which  science  bestows 
for  fighting,  "This  war  would  not  be  worth 
fighting  if  it  is  not  a  war  to  the  end,  for  so 
destructive  has  war  become  that  either 
we  must  end  war  or  war  will  end  civili- 
zation. 

If  this  war  can  end  war  and  can  make 
democracy  safe  it  will  be  worth  great  sac- 
rifices; and  sacrifices  and  cost  it  will  de- 
mand, to  a  degree  beyond  all  present  reck- 
oning. War  expenditures  is  inevitably  di- 
rected to  the  immediate  destruction  of  val- 
ues,— material  destruction  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  and  of  human  efficiency. 

Plainly  economy  will  be  required  of  a 
sternness  never  practiced  in  our  country 
still  in  its  rich  unexhausted  youth.  In  some 
way  the  debts  created  by  war  must  be  paid 
by  us.  The  only  choice  we  have  as  a  na- 
tion is  how  and  when  we  shall  save  in 
order  to  pay  them. 

Added  to  the  fact  of  debt  is  another,  al- 
ready familiar  enough  in  talk,  but  not  yet 
felt  with  its  real  sharpness ;  the  cost  of 
food  and  clothing  has  increased  until  the 
family  standards  of  an  unknown  proportion 
of  our  people  are  seriously  threatened.  I 
need  not  tellany  gathering  of  salaried  peo- 
ple that  pay  for  services  has  not  climbed 
automatically  upward  with  prices  of  com- 
modities. 

Again,  only  the  infidel  provides  not  for 
his  own  household.  If  we  go  to  Europe 
to  make  democracy  prevail  we  must  see  to 
it  that  democracy  does  not  suffer  irrepar- 
able harm  at  home.  Our  armies  must  not 
return  victorious  from  Europe  to  find  that 
we  have  allowed  democracy  to  be  defeated 


at  home — that  family  standards  have  been 
destroyed  by  poverty  and  civic  neglect. 

How  can  we  keep  democracy  alive  except 
by  the  preservation  of  the  hard-won  stand- 
ards of  social  order  by  which  we  have  thus 
far  been  able  to  express  it?  Already  meth- 
ods of  retrenchment  and  economy  are  be- 
ing urged.-  The  only  question  is,  where  we 
can  properly  economize.  Here  is  the  great- 
est test  of  our  national  good  sense  and  fore- 
sight. What  do  we  consider  the  founda- 
tion necessities ;  what  luxuries  shall  we 
spare  first? 

The  ultimate  treasure  and  resource  of 
any  people  is  its  young  life — the  only  surety 
of  the  continuance  of  the  race.  What  is  the 
fundamenal  necessity,  if  it  is  not  to  safe- 
guard that  reservoir? 

There  are  30,000,000  children  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  in  our  care ;  about  20,- 
000,000  of  them  in  our  schools.  Slowly 
we  have  arrived  at  certain  measures  of  pro- 
tection for  those  under  sixteen — by  com- 
pulsory education  laws,  by  child  labor  laws ; 
by   mothers'   pension    laws,   and   now   by   a 


"This  flag  which  we  honor  and  under 
which  we  serve  is  an  emblem  of  our  unity, 
our  power,  our  thought  and  purpose  as  a 
nation.  It  has  no  other  character  than  that 
which  we  give  it  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. The  choices  are  ours.  It  floats  in 
majestic  silence  above  the  hosts  that  exe- 
cute those  choices  whether  in  peace  or  in 
war." — President  Wilson. 


national  child  labor  law,  which  says  that 
after  September  first,  1917,  every  child 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  entitled  to 
protection  from  labor  in  mill,  cannery, 
workshop,  factory,  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment. And  no  child  under  sixteen  shall 
work  in  mine  or  quarry.  No  child  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  shall  work  in  these 
industries  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  nor 
more  than  six  days  in  a  week,  nor  after 
seven  at  night,  nor  before  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  first 
effect  of  war  is  to  threaten  all  such  stand- 
ards ;  it  may  suspend  or  destroy  them  all, 
so  that  now  in  the  beginning  it  is  exceed- 
ingly important  that  we  should  face  square- 
ly the  risk  before  us  and  determine  whether 
such  laws  are  necessities  or  luxuries. 

What  have  foreign  countries  to  teach  us 
from  their  three  years  of  war  experience? 
The  Children's  Bureau  has  made  a  search 
of  public  reports  upon  living  conditions  af- 
fecting children  behind  the  lines  in  the  vari- 
ous warring  nations ;  in  order  to  learn  what 
seems  to  the  belligerent  powers  the  great 
necessity  back  there  where  the  women  and 
children   are   living'. 

Admittedly  our  standards  of  life,  includ- 
ing those  of  child  protection  are  higher 
than  those  in  Europe.  Otherwise  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  our  immigrants  would  not 
have  come   at  the   invitation   of   earlier   ar- 


rived friends  who  earned  and  sent  the 
money  for  their  passage.  The  important 
consideration  is  not  the  actual  standard  of 
life  in  any  European  country,  but  the  atti- 
tude of  the  public  mind  toward  their  pres- 
ervation  or  loss. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Great  Britain  stated  that  "in 
the  general  interest  of  the  nation  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  public 
education  of  the  country  should  be  con- 
tinued without  interruption  and  with  un- 
diminished efficiency." 

A  year  later  its  report  contains  this  para- 
graph :  "To  withdraw  the  child  from  school 
at  an  earlier  age  than  that  contemplated 
by  the  attendance  by-laws  is  to  arrest  his 
education  on  the  threshold  of  the  years 
when  he  is  probably  just  commencing  to 
assimilate  and  consolidate  the  instruction 
he  has  received  and  is  receiving  at  school. 
His  introduction  to  labor  at  this  time 
renders  him  liable  to  conditions  of  strain 
detrimental  to  his  physical  well-being.' 

The  reports  of  the  British  Munition 
Workers  Committee  emphasize  the  waste  of 
extraordinary  war  conditions  of  work  and 
urge  the  restoration  of  former  restrictions. 
They  say  in  part : 

"Conditions  of  work  are  accepted  without 
question  and  without  complaint  which,  im- 
mediately detrimental  to  output,  would,  if 
continued,  be  ultimately  disastrous  to 
health.  It  is  for  the  nation  to  safe-guard 
the  devotion  of  its  workers  by  its  foresight 
and  watchfulness  lest  irreparable  harm  be 
done  to  body  and  mind  both  in  this  genera- 
tion and  the  next. 

"Very  young  girls  show  almost  immedi- 
ate symptoms  of  lassitude,  exhaustion,  and 
impaired  vitality  under  the  influence  of  em- 
ployment at  night.  A  very  similar  im- 
pression was  made  by  the  appearance  of 
large  numbers  of  young  boys  who  had  been 
working  at  munitions  for  a  long  time  on 
alternate  night  and  day  shifts." 

The  countries  which  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  war  have  indeed  sacrificed  the  school- 
ing of  children  to  their  evident  injury. 
Cecil  Leeson  says  in  his  book  on  The  Child 
and  the  War,  "If  the  lads  were  learning 
anything  useful  the  situation,  though  still 
undesirable,  would  be  not  quite  so  bad;  but 
they  are  not  learning  anything  useful.  Most 
of  the  factory  work  they  do  is  'blind  alley' 
work,  fitting  them  for  nothing  afterwards ; 
and,  to  do  it,  lads  are  sacrificing  physique, 
efficiency,  and  in  very  many  cases,  char- 
acter." 

This  year,  notwithstanding  the  increas- 
ing exhaustion  of  the  war,  England  and 
France  have  taken  determined  measures  to 
restore  or  to  improve  their  old  standards. 

In  England  the  Board  of  Education  has 
demanded  a  budget  for  1917-1918  showing 
an  increase  of  nearly  four  million  pounds 
over  last  year — the  largest  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  known  in  the  history  of 
English  education.  Its  purpose  is  to  raise 
teachers'   salaries,    to   restore    school    build- 
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ings  to  school  use,  and  to  increase  school 
efficiency. 

Mr.  Herbert  Fisher,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  April,  supporting 
this  budget  said,  "Economy  is  in  the  air. 
We  are  "told  to  economize  in  the  human 
capital  of  the  cotlntry,  which  we  have  too 
long  allowed  to  run  to  waste." 

It  is  inspiring  to  know  that  certain 
younger  countries  have  from  the  first  re- 
fused any  sacrifices  of  children's  right  to 
education.  Compulsory  school  attendance 
laws  have  not  been  lowered  in  Canada, 
Australia  or  New  Zealand.  Since  the  war 
began,  requirements  for  school  attendance 
have  been  raised  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in 
some  parts  of  Australia ;  Manitoba  passed 
its  first  compulsory  education  law  in  March, 
1916.  There  has  been  no  weakening  of 
labor  laws  affecting  women  and  children  in 
New  Zealand,  nor  in  any  Canadian  prov- 
ince. Yet  Canada  has  sent  to  the  front 
one-nineteenth  of  her  total  population  and 
New  Zealand  has  sent  one-fourteenth. 

This  heroic  struggle  to  protect  the  school- 
ing of  children  in  countries  so  desperately 
involved  in  war  as  are  France  and  England, 
this  brave  insistence  upon  no  reduction,  by 
the  colonies  which  have  sent  their  men  so 
freely  and  generously  to  the  aid  of  Eng- 
land, are  in  strange  contrast  with  the  spirit 
of  the  law  passed  by  the  largest  state  in 
this  country  permitting  the  school  year  to 
be  curtailed  five  months ;  in  strange  con- 
trast to  the  specious  willingness  to  let  chil- 
dren do  their  bit;  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  Federal  child  labor 
law  shall  be  suspended  or  repealed  before 
it  goes  into  operation. 

Such  efforts  to  tamper  with  the  rights  of 
children  are  not  at  an  end.  They  will  grow 
in  plausibility  and  insistence  unless  they 
are  frankly  and  vigorously  met.  Today  as 
never  before  it  is  certain  that  the  public 
school  teachers  of  America  have  an  un- 
paralleled power  to  guard  the  nation's  chil- 
dren and  to  mold  public  opinion  so  that  this 
country  will  insist  that  the  schools  shall 
gather  momentum  during  this  period  of  war 
in  order  that  they  may  better  cope  with  the 
inevitable  disturbance  of  orderly  life  which 
war  entails. 

On  behalf  of  children,  we  must,  even  in 
war  time,  practice  that  true -economy  which 
scattereth  abroad  yet  increaseth. 

JULIA  C.  LATHROP, 
Chief,    Children's    Bureau,    U.    S.    Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

( Read  before  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation,  Portland,  July,   1917.) 

*  *       * 

.Memorizing  gems  of  literature  is  a  means 
of  enriching  the  child's  limited  expressional 
stock.  New  words,  strong  phrases,  tradi- 
tional allusions,  and  classical  expressions 
are  acquired  through  a  content  that  helps 
to  give  them  both  richer  meaning  and 
greater  retention. 

*  *       * 

The  recitation  of  memorized  literary 
gems  affords  the  teacher  an  excellent  means 
of  training  the  pupil  in  correct  enunciation, 
clear  articulation,  correct  voice  control  and 
modulation, — Klapper. 


ARE  YOU  READY 

FOR  THE  FALL  AND  WINTER  CLASSES  IN  ENGLISH?  THE  NEW 
RECOMMENDATIONS  OFFER  SOME  VERY  ATTRACTIVE  SUG- 
GESTIONS. 

Macmillan  Pocket  Classics  Series 

now  includes  practically  all  the  books  in  both  lists.     This   month  we  are 
adding  four  new  titles. 
DICKENS'  OLIVER  TWIST 

Edited  by  Frank  W.   Pine,  Gilman  County  School, 

Roland  Park,   Maryland. 
ENGLISH  ESSAYS 

Fdited   by   David   Pottinger,    Thayer   Academy, 

Braintree,  Mass. 
LONDON'S  CALL  OF  THE  WILD 

Edited  by  Theodore  C.  Mitchill, 

Jamaica  High   School,   New  York 
WISTER'S  THE  VIRGINIAN 

Edited  by  James  F.  Hosic,  Chicago  Normal  College 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 

Letters  from  Many  Pens  (Coult) ;  Selections  from  American  Poetry  (Carhart);  Represen- 
tative Short  Stories  (Hart  &  Perry) ;  Shakespeare's  Richard  III  (Brubacher) ;  Short 
Stories  &  Selections  (Baker) ;  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Chase) ;  Lowell's  Earlier 
Essays   (Hoffsten);   Southey's  Life  of  Nelson   (Law). 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


609  MISSION  STREET 
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Detroit  Adopts 
Gregg    Shorthand 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  City  of  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan, has  officially  adopted  Gregg  Shorthand  to  be  taught  exclusively 
in  the  high  schools  of  that  city,  beginning  September,  1917. 

The  adoption  of  Gregg  Shorthand  was  made  after  what  was  perhaps  the 
most  exhaustive  test  of  a  shorthand  system  that  has  ever  been  con- 
ducted. Under  standardized  conditions,  parallel  classes  in  Gregg  Short- 
hand and  the  system  previously  taught  were  carried  through  the  entire 
shorthand  course.  The  test  was  not  confined  to  one  or  two  classes,  but 
included  the  entire  shorthand  department,  the  object  being  to  avoid 
drawing  conclusions  from  the  exceptional  class  or  the  exceptional 
teacher.  The  progress  of  the  work  of  each  student  and  the  results  of 
all  tests  and  examinations  were  recorded  and  tabulated.  Both  the  data 
and  the  practical  results  obtained  show  the  overwhelming  superiority 
of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

The  experience  of  the  Detroit  schools  has  been  duplicated  in  hundreds 
of  others.  More  than  75%  of  the  high  schools  teaching  shorthand  are 
teaching  Gregg.    There  is  but  one  answer  to  the  question  "Why?" 

Send  for  a  copy  of  The  Progress  of  the  Shorthand  Reform—Free 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Problems  in  Arithmetic 

By  S.  P.  Robbins,  $.25 
To  Supplement  the  California  State  Text  Book  for  Ihe  7th  and  8th  Grades 


HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  CO., 


239  Geary  Street 


San  Francisco 
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THE  NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  are 
looking  forward. to  the  publication  of  a  new 
.course  of  study.  Some  educator  has  stated 
that  no  course  of  study  should  be  regarded 
as  a  fixed  creation,  that  it  should  be  flexible, 
and  easily  subject  to  change,  revised  per- 
haps   every   two   years. 

The  school  teachers  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Schools  Department  have  been  in- 
vited to  send  in  suggestions  for  this  new 
course  of  study.  Various  committees  have 
been  appointed  to  deal  with  the  various 
topics,  and  out  of  much  discussion  and  con- 
sideration there  certainly  should  result  a 
workable  course.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  hear  the  subjects  discussed  by 
many  teachers — some  of  them  those  vet- 
erans of  an  "education  received  twenty 
years  ago,"  and  others,  young  girls  fresh 
from  the  theory  and  practice  of  a  normal 
school.  The  concensus  of  opinion  seems  to 
pe,  not  exactly  that  the  course  of  study  em- 
braces too  many  subjects,  but  that  too  much 
is  required  under  each  subject.  A  system- 
atic process  of  wholesale  elimination  would 
seem  to  be  in  order.  Also  there  is  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  the  public  at  large — the 
parents,  and  the  club  women,  should  in- 
form themselves  of  the  conditions  which 
underlie  the  schools  of  today,  and  also  that 
they  should  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  course  of  study,  with  its  requirements, 
take  into  consideration  the  important  fact 
that  all  home  study  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  that  the  general  at- 
titude of  mind  in  the  student  body  is  "You 
teach  me,  and  if  I  feel  like  it,  I  may  learn 
a  little;  but  just  as  little  as  possible." 
Misplaced  Blame 

It  too  often  follows  that,  where  children 
do  not  make  the  desired  progress,  the  blame 
is  placed  upon  the  teachers  and  the  course 
of  study. 

In  the  first  place  the  class-room  teacher 
does  not  make  the  course  of  study.  Seldom 
indeed  has  the  class-room  teacher  even  been 
consulted  when  a  new  course  of  study  was 
being  prepared,  and  still  more  seldom  have 
any  of  her  ideas  or  suggestions  been  accept- 
ed or  adopted,  should  she  have  had  the 
temerity  to  make  any.  The  class-room 
teacher  too  often  has  been  made  to  feel  that 
she  is  but  a  unit  of  work,  and  that  she  has 
bio  views,  no  ideas,  no  rights,  and  what  is 
more  should  have  none. 

Teachers  Invited  to   Co-operate 

But  the  present  educational  authorities 
[have  taken  a  very  different  attitude.  The 
teachers  have  been  invited  and  urged  to  co- 
operate with  the  officials,  and  as  already 
stated,  committees  have  been  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  various  parts  of  the  course. 
As  an  Aid  to  Understanding  the  Situation 

The  teachers  throughout  the  San  Fran- 
cisco School  Department  have  been  urged 
to  read  Dewey's  "Schools  of  Tomorrow," 
published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  of  New 
.York. 

We  must  admit  that  the  schools  of  yes- 
terday do  not  fit  the  requirements  of  today, 

land  everywhere  thoughtful  people  are  re- 
cognizing this  fact  and  working  out  theories 

land  trying  experiments.  There  is  a  tendency 
toward  giving  the  child  greater  freedom, 
and   an   attempt   is   being  made  to   identify 


Eliza  D.  Keith 

the  child's  home  life  with  his  environment. 

"Schools  of  Tomorrow"  is  aptly  illus- 
trated and  some  of  the  text  accompanying 
the  illustrations  are  epitomes  of  educational 
philosophy. 

For  instance,  "Nature  would  have  chil- 
dren to  be  children  before  they  are  men." 
"Teach  the  child  what  is  of  use  to  him  as 
a  child."  "To  learn  to  think  we  must  exer- 
cise our  limbs."  "Children  are  interested 
in  the  things  they  need  to  know  about." 
Not  Entirely  Encouraging  to  a  Conscien- 
tious Teacher 

These  are  all  true,  and  yet  who  will  have 
the  courage  to  take  the  initiative  in  break- 
ing away  from  the  old  time  death-like 
stillness  and  cemetery  order  in  a  class-room. 
Just  let  a  progressive  teacher  do  some  of 
these  things  in  an  up-to-date  wayi  and  what 
would  be  her  fate?  Why,  at  any  moment 
her  principal  might  walk  into  her  room, 
just  in  the  midst  of  a  community  lesson,  or 
during  an  instance  of  team  work,  and  view- 
ing the  "confusion,"  would  say  "Why  are 
these  children  out  of  their  seats  ?  Why  is 
all  this  disorder?"  And  then  the  principal 
might  report  the  up-to-date  teacher  to  the 
powers  that  be,  as  having  lost  control  of  her 
class  !  Or  she  might  charge  the  teacher  with 
shirking  her  own  work,  when  the  teacher 
encouraged  the  older  ones  to  lead  the 
younger  ones  in  their  games  in  the  yard, 
or  to  help  in  forming  the  lines. 

The  fact  is,  many  teachers  are  better  than 
the  training  they  have  received,  and  more 
instructive  than  the  course  of  study,  but 
in  the  words  of  John  Swett :  "If  you  know 
more  than  your  superiors,  never  let  them 
find  it  out." 

How  "Schools  of  Tomorrow"  may  affect 
other  teachers,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  always 
put  the  book  down  with  a  series  of  complex 
impulses. 

One  is  to  say  "I've  always  felt  this.  I've 
always  known  it."  In  many  an  instance,  I, 
myself,  have  groped  in  the  dark  to  find  the 
way  out  of  the  dead  past  into  the  living 
present;  but  the  obstacles,  the- deliberate 
baffling'  of  most  earnest  endeavor  have 
often  disheartened  me,  yet  again  have  they 
spurred  me  on  to  greater  effort. 

How  often  have  I,  as  has  many  another 
teacher,  wished  for  the  power  to  cut  out 
dry  detail,  to  start  on  wings  through  history 
and  geography,  and  have  been  pulled  back 
to  earth  with  the  realization  that  the  course 
of  study  is  the  barrier  before  all  latter-day 
progress. 

Dewey  predicts  that  in  time  "education 
will  maintain  a  vital  connection  with  con- 
temporary social  life,  and  give  the  kind  of 
instruction  needed  to  make  efficient  and 
self-respecting  members  of  society,  of  the 
'  community." 

To  Return  to  the  Course  of  Study 

In  the  meantime  the  teachers'  committees 
of  the  San  Francisco  School  Department 
are  talking  among  themselves  as  to  what 
they  would  like  to  see  in  the  course  of 
study.  For  my  part,  I  should  like  to  give 
the  youngest  children  real  tools  in  mini- 
ature and  show  them  how  to  handle  those 
tools.  More  than  once  have  I  made  a  plea 
for  sandpiles  in  the  school  yard  as  an  aid 
to  the  study  of  architecture  and  of  various 
kinds  of  structural  work.    A  sandpile  would 


be  the  field  where  the  little  children  could 
be  taught  how  to  use  a  shovel,  a  garden 
trowel,  a  mason's  trowel,  a  rake,  a  hoe, 
and  even  a  tiny  garden  hose. 

Even  baby  pupils  love  to  use  a  hammer, 
and  to  learn  how  to  drive  a  nail  without 
mashing  one's  fingers  is  a  liberal  education 
in  manual  training.  Little  children  can 
be  taught  how  to  hammer  straight  and 
effectively  by  having  nails  set  up  for  them 
in  a  bar  of  kitchen  soap  and  being  allowed 
to  hammer  the  nails  down  into  the  bar. 
The  Open  Doors  of  the  Mind 

Once  I  read  a  book  on  educational  psy- 
chology. It  was  called  "The  Education  of 
the  Central  Nervous  System."  The  author 
maintained  that  we  never  receive  an  abso- 
lutely new  idea  after  we  are  twelve  years 
old.  Indeed,  he  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
seven  years  of  age  was  the  outstanding 
limit.  The  author  argued  that  all  that  we 
did  with  our  hands  or  with  our  minds  in 
later  life  was  the  result  of  impulses  re- 
ceived in  childhood,  and  that  one's  life 
work  was  merely  a  development  or  a  com- 
bination of  early  impulses  acting  them- 
selves into  results.  This  was  declared  to 
be  particularly  true  in  all  that  pertained 
to  muscular  or  motor  activities.  There- 
fore, there  should  be  an  early  start  in  all 
training  that  makes  for  grace  of  motion, 
manual    dexterity,    and    muscular    activity. 

Then  why  not  begin  to  train  our  children 
in  the  use  of  tools,  of  cooking  utensils,  of 
sewing  materials,  while  they  are  young? 
Yes,  while  they  are  very,  very  young.  This 
is  done  in  "kitchen  gardens,"  why  not  in 
our  public  schools? 

Talent  Lost  to  the  World 

Every  teacher  has  known  cases  of  re- 
markable talent  for  some  special  work  un- 
accompanied by  capacity  for  the  scholar- 
ship necessary  for  other  requirements  of 
the  course  of  study;  and  because  a  pupil 
could  not  maintain  the  standing  in  the 
upper  grades,  he  or  she  has  had  to  drop 
out  of  school  before  the  manual  training 
or  the  industrial  art  course  had  been  com- 
pleted :  the  boy  to  go  into  some  "blind- 
alley"  occupation,  and  the  girl  to  return  to 
the  pots  and  pans  and  the  dishwashing  of 
a  kitchen.  Training  would  have  made  the 
boy  a  builder ;  training  would  have  made 
the  girl  a  successful  dressmaker  or  a  high- 
class  milliner.  Why  not  start  this  train- 
ing in  the  primary  grades? 

The  Composition  Bugbear 

Another  point  on  which  practical  teachers 
are  agreed  is  that  the  present  methods  of 
teaching  composition  is  weak,  wasteful, 
illogical,  blundersome,  and  non-productive 
of  the  desired  results. 

Let  us  have  drill  in  sentence-making"  and 
an  early  beginning  of  technical  grammar 
of  the  most  practical  sort. 

A  course  of  study  should  require  constant 
drill  on  the  synopsis  of  verbs  with  particu- 
lar stress  upon  the  compound  tenses,  so 
that  their  use  would  be  automatic  instead 
of  analytic.  Don't  talk  so  much  about  aux- 
iliaries and  helpers.     Use  them. 

In  this  connection  let  me  mention  the 
fact  that  a  wonderfully  interesting  and  help- 
ful book  by  Dr.  Bennett  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Ginn  and  Co.,  entitled  "School 
Efficiency,"    and   that   one   chapter   on    the 
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drudgery  of  school  teaching'  will  be  balm 
to  every  schoolteacher's  aching  heart,  in 
its  treatment  of  the  question  of  correcting 
compositions  and  marking  papers.  Correct- 
ing compositions  is  deadly  dull  work — but 
of  all  wasted  effort,  commend  me  to  the 
task  of  correcting  the  English  of  every  line 
on  the  examination  papers  of  each  and 
every  subject!  It  is  a  physical  impossibil- 
ity, and  the  teacher  who  will  allow  herself 
to  be  dragooned  into  attempting  it  is  too 
foolish  to  be  entrusted  with  the  education 
of  bright  young  minds.  But  do  not  let  me 
rob  you  of  the  pleasure  of  reading  what 
Bennett  says  on  the  subject.  Buy  the 
book,  "School  Efficiency,"  and  read  it. 

As  for  Arithmetic 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  daily  repetition  of 
the  multiplication  tables.  Let  the  children 
see  before  their  very  eyes,  on  charts  legible 
across  the  room,  the  multiplication  tables 
in  all  their  majesty  of  ever  increasing  im- 
portance as  they  progress  down  the  col- 
umns. 

Let  memory  do  her  perfect  work  at  a 
time  when  memory  is  the  first  mental  fac- 
ulty to  be  developed.  Children  should  be 
taught  to  memorize  the  tables,  not  to  an- 
alyze the  relation  of  numbers.  The  fac- 
tors and  their  products  should  be  presented 
as  related  parts  of  a  logical  whole,  not  as 
a  jumble  of  special  unrelated  facts,  or  arith- 
metical memory  gems ! 

Simplify  the  course  in  arithmetic,  leav- 
ing business  methods  for  business  experts; 
but  so  drill  the  pupils  in  the  tables  and  in 
the  fundamentals  that  they  are  always  sure 
of  their  results,  and  ready  for  any  phase 
of  the  art  of  computation. 

Much  of  the  useless  lumber  of  arithmetic 
has  already  been  eliminated  from  the  course 
of  study,  and  from  the  school  text-books. 
Cut  out  some  more ! 

Give  the  Poor  Old  Alphabet  a  Chance 
The  charge  that  the  present  generation 
of  American  children  do  not  know  how  to 
spell  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
alphabet  is  ignored  during  the  child's  more 
impressionable  period. 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  Eastern  educators, 
are  clamoring  for  a  return  of  the  alphabet. 
As  far  back  as  1914,  educators  were  pub- 
lishing pleas  for  a  return  to  teaching  the 
alphabet.  I  have  a  collection  of  such  arti- 
cles. Would  that  I  have  space  enough  to 
reproduce  them  ! 

Let  us  resume  the  teaching  of  word  an- 
alysis. That  old  Word  Analysis  by  William 
Swinton  was  the  "open  sesame"  to  the 
treasures  of  our  English  speech — to  say 
nothing  of  its  influence  upon  the  diction 
and  spelling  of  those  who  mastered  it. 
Would  that  in  each  grammar  school  class- 
room there  might  hang  a  chart  with  the 
alphabet,  in  print,  in  script,  other  charts 
displaying  the  multiplication  tables,  and 
another  set  of  charts  tabulating  the  prefixes 
and  the  suffixes,  classified  as  to  their  mean- 
ings.    Why  not? 

Cut  Down  the  Detail 

in  the  amount  of  history  and  geography 
required;  condense,  skeletonize;  visualize, 
vitalize;  use  a  set  of  good  syllabi,  such  as 
Pupils'  Outlines  published  by  The  Jennings 
Publishing  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  or 
Thompson's  Minimum  Essentials.  Let  us 
have  an  educational  course  of  study  clean- 
up day. 
"Get  busy!" 


BEACON  NEWS  COLUMN 

The  new  California  City  and  County 
Courses  of  Study  which  are  being  distrib- 
uted these  days  are  full  of  interest  to  the 
publisher.  Many  books  are  mentioned  but 
few  of  them  have  any  large  sale. 

The  BEACON  READERS  and  CHARTS 
are  now  among'  the  few  large  sellers. 

BECAUSE  they  are  in  many  California 
Courses  of  study 

BECAUSE  most  teachers  when  given  a 
choice  will  take  the  Beacon,  and  many 
primary  teachers  are  now  insisting  upon 
having  sets  of  the  Beacon  Charts  and 
Readers 

BECAUSE  The  Beacon  Method  saves 
time  for  both  pupil  and  teacher 

BECAUSE  The  Beacon  Method  is  THE 
phonetic  system  based  upon  scientific 
phonetic  principles 

BECAUSE  children  love  the  mechanics 
of  Reading  when  properly  presented  the 
Beacon  way  through  its  charts  and  primer 

BECAUSE  as  content  readers  from  First 
to  Fourth  there  is  nothing  superior. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY,  20  Second 
Street,  the  pubishers,  will  gladly  send 
primary  teachers  upon  application,  free  of 
charge,  a  most  illuminating  discussion  of 
the.  whole  question  of  phonics  entitled,  "A 
Few  Facts  About  Phonetics." 

Write  at  once  and  mention  The  Western 
Journal  of  Education. 
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Western  Books  by  Western  Authors 

The   Harr   Wagner   Publishing   Co.   has   purchased   the   Publications   of   the   Whitaker  &   Ray- 
Wig'gin    Company. 

We  make   a   specialty  in   the  manufacture,   publishing,    and    promoting   the    sale    of   books    by 
Western   Authors. 


In  selecting  books   for  your  library,  home 
lent  list: 

LIBRARY  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Joaquin   Miller's   Poems — 7   volumes. 

Volume  One — Introduction   and    Autobiography- 
Volume  Two — Songs  of  the    Sierras 
Volume  Three — Songs    of    the    Sunlands 
Volume  Four — Songs   of   Italy   and    Others 
Volume  Five — Songs   of   the   American   Seas 
Volume  Six — Poetic  Plays 
Volume  Seven — The    Building   of   the    City    Beautiful 


Price  Net 

Bear    Edition — each     $  1,25 

Joaquin     Miller's     Poems — Collector's    Autographed 

Edition    (six   volumes)    60.00 

The    Danites    by    Joaquin    Miller— flexible    reading 

edition      50 

Forty-Nine    by    Joaquin     Miller —  flexible  '  reading 

edition      ^q 

Realizable    Ideals'  by   Theodore    Roosevelt ,'.'.','.      L25 
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WAR'S  INFLUENCE 

UPON 
SCHOOL  LIFE 

Everywhere  throughout  the  land,  war 
with  its  influences,  its  lessons,  its  sacri- 
fices is  entering'  into  school  life,  modifying 
its  activities,  deepening  its  meaning  and 
shaping  the  lines  of  children.  Brothers 
[have  gone  from  homes.  Classmates  are  at 
training  camps,  the  daily  papers  filled  with 
the  war  news  of  the  day,  all  give  to  the 
school  atmosphere  a  distinctly  martial  tint. 
The  great  lessons  of  sacrifice  and  co-opera- 
tion are  driven  right  home  to  the  children. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  United  States 
education  has  there  been  the  like  appor- 
tunity  to  teach  real  history,  real  geography, 
real  ethics,  real  fundamental  elements  of 
social  life. 

Children  are  subscribing  for  liberty  bonds, 
feirls  are  knitting  and  sewing  for  soldiers, 
;boys  are  drilling  in  martial  array,  and  all 
this  in  a  sincere  and  patriotic  devotion  to 
their  native  land. 

The  influence  of  the  war  has  already- 
erased  racial  and  color  lines.  The  ingredi- 
ents in  the  great  "melting  pot"  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  amalgarhated.  Out  of 
this  world  crisis  will  come  for  American 
children  a  new  conception  of  duty,  a  new 
conception  of  service  and  sacrifice  for  com- 
mon ends. 


FIELDS   OF  SERVICE 

VS. 
MERE  JOBS 

There  are  two  motives  that  actuate  peo- 
ple in  entering,  or  continuing  in  school 
work,  the  one  to  make  a  living,  the  other 
to  work  in  a  'field  of  service  component 
with  one's  desires  and  life's  ambitions. 
Those  actuated  by  the  first  motive  seek 
nobs  offering  the  largest  remuneration,  or 
consider  promotions  on  merely  a  monetary 
pasis.  Those  actuated  by  the  second  motive 
seek  a  field  of  activity  in  which  they  wish 
to  labor,  and  often  devote  a  life  of  service 
at  great  sacrifice  so  far  as  monetary  con- 
siderations are  concerned.  It  happens  also 
that  those  actuated  by  the  first  motive  give 
constant  though  to  the  financial  basis  of 
their  labors  and  strive  continually  to  in- 
crease their  remuneration,  while  the  second 
type  of  person  becomes  so  engrossed  in 
the  service  they  perform  that  they  leave  to 
others  the  plan  of  compensation  with  the 
result  that  often  times  they  get  scant  con- 
sideration. 

These  two  types  of  people  are  to  be  found 
in  all  fields  of  human  activity,  and  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  governing  body,  or 
the  society  at  large  to  so  regulate  the 
compensation  that  justice  will  prevail  and 
the   two   receive   a   like   consideration. 


SENIORITY  SCHEDULE 

AND 
PETTY  POLITICS 

There  is  absolutely  no  use  to  construct 
a  seniority  schedule  for  the  promotion  of 
teachers,  and  go  through  the  formality  and 
strain  of  examinations  and  then  immedi- 
ately set  out  to  nullify  its  operation  by 
permitting  petty  politics  to  dictate  promo- 
tions. It  is  worse  than  useless,  for  it 
makes  a  travesty  of  an  otherwise  worthy 
policy  and  casts  discredit  upon  the  authori- 
ties having  the  plan  in  charge. 

If  a  reason  can  be  found  for  placing  this 
person  or  that  person  in  a  certain  posi- 
tion regardless  of  the  seniority  schedule 
then  a  reason  can  be  found  for  ignoring 
it  right  along. 

Teachers  who  take  such  examinations  do 
so  in  sincerity  and  with  confidence,  relying 
absolutely  upon  the  authorities  to  play 
square  and  decent,  and  then  to  find  the 
plan  diverted,  petty  politics  dictating  pro- 
motions is  to  make  them  sick  at  heart  and 
disgusted   with   their   fellow   men. 

WHOLE  SOUTHLAND 
WELCOMES  DR.  E.  C.  MOORE 

That  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  late  of  Harvard 
faculty  and  formerly  superintendent  of  Los 
Angeles'  city  schools,  is  welcome  to  this 
section  of  the  State  has  been  attested  by  a 
reception  given  to  him  by  the  faculty,  stu- 
dents and  alumni  of  the  State  Normal 
School  on  October  5th ;  by  his  being  the 
guest  of  honor  of  the  Los  Angeles  School- 
masters' Club  on  October  13th,  and  by  a 
reception  to  him  and  Mrs.  Moore  by  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Teachers'  Club  on  Octo- 
ber 18th. 

His  own  purpose  in  returning  to  this 
State  after  seven  years'  absence  was  well 
expressed  in  a  talk  given  at  the  Schoolmas- 
ters' banquet,  above  referred  to,  when  he 
said  that  he  was  glad  to  get  away  from 
the  changing  climatic  conditions  of  the 
Eastern  States  into  the  balmy  atmosphere 
of  southern  California,  but  most  of  all  he 
was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  university  phil- 
osophy of  education  where  systems  seemed 
to  be  so  cut  and  dried,  where  everything 
was  so  formal,  where  people  sought  knowl- 
edge for  knowledge's  sake,  into  a  Normal 
School  atmosphere  where  we  must  take 
children  as  we  find  them,  adapt  our  meth- 
ods and  materials  to  suit  their  development, 
and  where  life  and  growth  of  young  people 
is   the   dominant  purpose. 

He  wants  to  develop  the  Los  Angeles 
Normal  School  into  a  teachers'  college  and 
see  the  standards  of  teaching'  raised  so 
that  those  who  enter  elementary  school 
work  must  have  equal  requirements  with 
those  who  enter  high  or  intermediate 
school  work. 

Not  only  southern  California,  but  all  of 
the  State  is  to  be  the  gainer  by  the  return 
of  this  distinguished  educator  to  this  field 
of  service. 


L.  A.  CITY  TEACHERS'  CLUB 
POTENT  FACTOR  IN 
SCHOOL  PROBLEM 

We  men  in  school  work  may  take  what- 
ever satisfaction  we  choose  in  looking  over 
our  wonderful  achievements  in  educational 
affairs,  but  we  simply  have  to  hand  it  to 
the  women  of  Los  Angeles  for  getting  to- 
gether and  organizing  themselves  into  an 
efficient  working  force.  We  men  meet  once 
a  month  around  some  banquet  board  and 
fill  our  bellies  with  good  eats,  sing  the 
same  songs  in  the  same  way,  and  cheer  our- 
selves just  as  lustily  as  we  did  twenty 
years  ago,  listen  to  a  few  brilliant  remarks 
by  our  distinguished  guests,  and  then  re- 
turn to  our  dyspeptic  beds  fancying  that 
we  are  getting  somewhere  on  the  educa- 
tional road.  In  the  last  few  years  of  these 
wasted  twenty,  our  good  sisters  in  the  same 
cause  gather  themselves  together  into  an 
efficient  organization,  provide  themselves 
with  permanent  headquarters,  issue  a  regu- 
lar monthly  bulletin,  meet  and  mingle  to- 
gether in  friendly  intercourse,  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  boards  of  education  and 
state  legislatures,  and  put  things  all  over 
us  men  when  it  gets  right  down  to  bring- 
ing things  about  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Teachers'  Club,  a 
woman's  organization,  has  become  such  an 
important  factor  in  the  school  life  of  that 
city  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  has 
asked  it  to  appoint  a  committee  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  his  office  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  schools  while  some  of  our  men 
are  sitting  up  nights  wondering  how  they 
can  get  a  "peek"  into  that  sacred  sanctuary. 
Some  of  our  men  are  meeting  around  in 
small  groups  looking  for  the  weak  spots  in 
the  school  administration.  They  are  gos- 
siping- about  their  fellow  schoolmen.  They 
are  hung'ry  for  recognition. 

Say,  men,  let's  either  take  our  hats  off 
to  the  women  and  bid  them  Godspeed,  or 
take  our  coats  off  and  go  to  work.  Which 
will  it  be? 

A'  %  $z 

BUY  A  LIBERTY  BOND 

For  the  purpose  of 

equipping  with  arms,  clothing  and  food 
our  gallant  soldiers  who  have  been 
called  to  the  field; 

maintaining-  our  Navy  and  our  valiant 
tars  upon  the  high  seas; 

providing  the  necessary  means  to  pay  the 
wages  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and, 
if  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  Congress 
passes  the  monthly  allowances  for  the 
support  of  their  dependent  families  and 
to  supply  them  with  life  insurance; 

constructing  a  great  fleet  of  merchant 
vessels  to  maintain  the  line  of  com- 
munication with  our  brave  troops  in 
France,  and  to  keep  our  commerce 
afloat  upon  the  high  seas  in  defiance  of 
the  German  Kaiser  and  his  submarines ; 

creating  a  great  fleet  of  aeroplanes,  which 
will  complete  supremacy  in  the  air  to 
the  United  States  and  the  brave  nations 
fighting  with  us  against  the  German 
military  menace....  and  for  other  neces- 
sary war  purposes. 
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THE    AMERICANIZING    INFLUENCE 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

By  Bess  Lou  Farley 

The  war  has,  made  clear  the  necessity  for 
a  people  who  speak  one  language  and  have 
one  big  ideal;  it  has  revealed  the  crying 
need  for  the  Americanization  of  our  peo- 
ple. To  accomplish  this,  adult  education  is 
needed  in  every  community. 

Schools  all  over  the  country  are  finding 
that  the  most  direct  way  of  vitalizing  their 
work  is  through  closer  relations  with  local 
interests  and  occupations.  From  the  old 
uniformity  we  must  branch  out  to  com- 
munity consciousness.  How  can  this  be 
done  in  a  community  of  Italians,  Austrians, 
Greeks,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Ar- 
menians and  Negroes,  with  a  range  of  in- 
dustries from  shipyards  and  canneries  to 
rag  factories  and  breweries? 

Moreover,  a  peculiar  condition  was 
brought  to  light  on  the  last  registration 
day.  On  June  5,  1917,  in  the  third  precinct 
of  Oakland,  a  very  tiny  corner  in  the  ex- 
treme western  part  of  town,  there  were  273 
registrants,  and  except  for  the  colored  men 
not  a  "Simon  pure"  American  among  them. 

Approximate  figures  would  show  that  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  these  registrants  were 
foreign  born ;  a  large  number  were  aliens ; 
fully  15  per  cent  were  unable  to  read  or 
write;  and  probably  half  could  speak  only 
enough  English  to,  answer  a  few  questions. 
-More  than  half  of  these  young  men  were 
unmarried,  living  in  groups  in  small  cot- 
tages and  taking  turns  in  the  housework. 

What  part  shall  these  immigrants  play  in  ■ 
the  vital  life  of  our  country?  It  is  evident 
tli at  this  part  will  be  a  small  one  until  they 
have  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy. In  general,  the  extension  of 
American  standards  should  be  the  clearing 
house  for  everything  that  pertains  to  the 
home  and  the  family— the  House  of  Justice, 
where  help  and  advice  can  be  freely  asked 
and  freely  given.  If  the  educator  of  today 
is  to  deserve  the  title  of  Custodian  of  the 
Public,  he  must  face  this  responsibility  with 
renewed    vigor    and    singleness    of    heart. 

It  won't  do  simply  to  talk  about  it;  we 
must  go  out  and  reach  these  people  by 
home  visiting.  We  must  seek  the'  intelligent 
.leader  of  each  class  or  nationality  and  in- 
spire him  with  the  desire  for  a  better  edu- 
cation, so  that  he  may  in  turn  be  the  in- 
structor of  his  brothers. 

To  do  all  this,  we  must  consecrate  our- 
selves to  the  sacred  duty  of  teaching;  we 
must  magnify  our  task  from  dawn  of  day 
to  the  setting  of  sun.  The  conditions  of  the 
neighborhood  make  the  teacher  a  social 
worker  also;  and  in  order  to  bring  the 
humanizing  influence  into  the  schoolroom  it 
is  necessary  to  spend  the  supposedly  "free 
part  of  the  day  in  visiting  the  homes  and 
getting  in  touch  with  the  background  of  the 
pupils. 

We  have  need  of  classes  for  mothers,  too 
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— classes  in  English,  in  marketing,  in  the 
preparing  of  food  stuffs,  in  sewing,  and  in 
sanitation.  We  must  see  that  day  nurseries 
are  established  for  the  children  that  are 
locked  out  of  the  home  for  the  day  while 
the  mothers  and  fathers  work.  Then  babes 
will  not  be  left  to  the  care  of  young 
brothers  and  sisters  who  are  hardly  able 
to  care  for  themselves  and  who  ought  to 
be  in  school.  Also,  there  should  be  clinics 
in  connection  with  the  nurseries,  and  em- 
ployment bureaus  for  the  parents — in  fact, 
a  general  social  center  for  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

When  all  this  is  in  progress,  we  can  say: 

"My  brother,  'tis  of  thee, 

Love,  peace,  and  unity, 
Of  thee  I  sing; 

No  more  I'll  shed  thy  blood ; 

We'll  share  the  world  irr  love ; 

One  flag  shall  wave  above, 
In    Universal    Peace!" 

JOHN    DEWEY'S    DEMOCRACY    AND 

EDUCATION:     AN  ESTIMATE 

By   Ruth   Isabel   Sweet 

One  who  desires  a  stimulus  to  thought 
upon  the  subject  of  democratic  education 
may  find  it  in  John  Dewey's  "Democracy 
and  Education."  The  author  does  not  pre- 
tend to  lay  down  rules  for  the  details  of 
class-room  management  or  to  introduce  a 
new  method.  Such  procedure  would  be 
contrary  to  two  fundamental  principles 
stated  in  the  book:  (1)  that  one  person 
cannot  pass  ideas  to  another,  but  can 
merely  stimulate  thought;  (2)  that  teachers 
should  attack  their  problems  with  their  own 
initiative  rather  than  with  a  mechanical 
method  prescribed  by  authority. 

The  book  is  called  "An  Introduction  to 
the  Philosophy  of  Education."  The  author 
states  broad  principles  regarding'  the  nature 
and  history  of  educational  ideas  and  makes 
some  general  suggestions.  Various  systems 
of  philosophies  are  reviewed  and  their  bear- 
ing upon  education  is  shown.  In  the  opening' 
chapters  the  author  considers  education  as 
a  necessity  of  life.  It  is  the  nature  of  life 
to  strive  to  continue ;  thus  life  is  self-renew- 
ing. As  physical  life  renews  itself  and  is 
continued  by  nutrition  and  reproduction, 
social  life  is  renewed  and  continued  by  edu- 
cation. The  fundamental  purposes  of  edu- 
cation is  thus  to  perpetuate  the  social  cus- 
toms of  people  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. 

In  the  simpler  social  groups  there  was 
little  formal  education  ;  children  learned  the 
customs  of  their  elders  by  association,  by 
merely  "picking  up"  what  they  needed  to 
know.  But  as  civilization  advanced,  society 
grew  more  complex  and  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge was  widened  until  it  became  impos- 
sible for  children  to  be  educated  in  this 
way.      Thus    schools    came    into    existence. 


providing  a  special  environment  for  educa-i 
tion  and  delegating  the  teaching  to  a  special 
group  of  persons.  Our  author  sees  that 
education  may  become  too  formal — that  is, 
that  the  school  may  lose  touch  with  life 
and  that  students  may  fail  to  see  a  con- 
nection between  their  outside  interests  and 
their  school  tasks.  This  is  in  fact  the 
criticism  which  is  often  made :  that  the 
school  does  not  fulfill  its  social  duty  of  pre- 
paring the  young  for  their  future  share  in 
community  life. 

The  bearing  of  this  condition  upon  de- 
mocracy is  made  apparent  when  the  author 
points  out  that  this  distinction  between 
the  knowledge  acquired  in  everyday  life, 
which  is  usually  utilitarian,  and  that  ac- 
quired in  school,  which  is  usually  book 
knowledge  or  cultural,  corresponds  to  the 
social  division  between  laboring  classes  and 
leisure  classes.  This  division  is  historical, 
as  it  dates  from  the  time  when  all  useful 
labor  was  performed  by  slaves  and  serfs. 
Nearly  everyone  engaged  in  manual  labor 
is  still  a  slave  in  the  sense  that  he  has  been 
thrown  into  his  occupation  by  circum- 
stances. He  does  his  work  with  no  clear 
understanding  of  its  real  nature  and  im- 
portance and  no  personal  interest  in  it  ex- 
cept in  the  pay-envelope,  as  he  is  alto- 
gether under  the  direction  of  an  employer 
who  nominally  belongs  to  the  leisure  class. 
Until  a  very  recent  date  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  children  of  the  laboring  classes 
needed  no  education  except  the  "three  R's," 
which  they  learned  in  a  mechanical  way  at 
school,  and  skill  in  some  manual  labor, 
which  they  had  to  pick  up  as  best  they 
could,  usually  by  going  to  work  at  a  very 
early  age.  On  the  contrary,  the  children 
of  the  leisure  class  had  time  for  refinements 
of  education,  for  so-called  culture.  Thus 
there  has  come  a  split  between  the  two 
kinds,  which  has  caused  dull  routine  on  one 
side  and  luxury,  idleness,  and  superficial 
refinement  on  the  other,  together,  one  may 
add,  with  mutual  distrust  and  contempt. 
This  might  be  satisfactory  for  a  despotism 
but,  since  all  classes  in  a  democracy  par- 
ticipate in  government,  education  must  not 
have  diverse  aims  for  different  classes.  Thus 
the  school  must  correct  this  defect  in 
present-day  democracy. 

The  important  point  is  that  democratic 
society  must  be  unified.  The  author  gives 
valuable  suggestions  in  this  line  in  chapter 
on  "Natural  Development  and  School  Effi- 
ciency," expressed  the  fundamental  social 
principle  of  education  better  than  Plato  did 
in  the  statement,  "Society  is  well  organized 
when  each  person  is  doing  that  for  which  he 
is  by  nature  best  fitted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  useful  to  others ;  and  it  is  the  business 
of  education  to  discover  these  aptitudes 
and  to  train  them  for  social  use."  Plato's 
error  consisted  in  his  division  of  human 
beings    into    sharply    distinguished    classes, 
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thus  making  a  class  rather  than  an  indi- 
vidual the  unit. 

The  third  aim,  culture,  is  defective  when 
narrowly  considered,  because  it  refers  to  an 
inner,  personal  refinement  without  social 
sympathies.  Our  author's  ideal  is  a  union 
between  social  efficiency  and  culture.  As 
true  social  efficiency  implies  the  power  to 
enter  into  common  activities  and  interests 
in  such  a  way  as  to  discover  their  real  pur- 
poses and  meaning's,  it  cannot  exist  without 
a  cultural  knowledge  of  humanity.  Those 
who  are  engaged  in  manual  labor  must  use 
more  thought  as  to  the  significance  of  their 
work,  and  those  engaged  in  occupations  in 
which  thought  is  emphasized  must  have  the 
opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of  their 
thoughts  in  practical  experience. 

In  his  chapter  on  vocational  education, 
the  author  states  that  at  the  present  time 
the  outlook  is  hopeful  for  the  lessening  of 
the  distinction  between  culture  and  utility, 
because  industrial  occupations  have  taken 
a  higher  place,  as  they  have"  "greater  in- 
tellectual content  and  larger  cultural  pos- 
sibilities than  they  used  to  possess."  Cul- 
ture as  an  inner,  non-social  matter,  is  los- 
ing its  influence.  In  the  words  of  the  au- 
thor, "There  is  an  increased  'esteem  in  dem- 
ocratic communities  of  whatever  has  to  do 
with  manual  labor,  commercial  occupations, 
and  the  rendering  of  tangible  services  to 
society.  In  theory,  men  and  women  are 
now  expected  to  do  something  in  return 
for  their  support — intellectual  and  eco- 
nomic— by  society.  Labor  is  extolled ;  serv- 
ice is  a  much-lauded  ideal." 

This  change  of  attitude  is  reflected  in  the 
schools  in  that  industrial  and  mechanical 
subjects  are  being  introduced  more  and 
more,  but  at  present  there  is  little  unity 
between  the  new  industrial  and  the  older 
cultural  subjects.  The  result  is  that  our 
system  is  an  "inconsistent  mixture."  The 
remedy  in  the  author's  opinion  is  to  find  a 
connection  between  these  classes  of  sub- 
jects and  also  the  points  of  contact  with 
outside  pursuits.  "The  problem  of  reorgan- 
izing education  which  will  improve  social 
conditions  is  to  arrange  matters  so  that 
natural  active  tendencies  shall  be  enlisted 
in  doing  something  which  requires  obser- 
vation, acquisition  of  information,  and  the 
use  of  constructive  imagination."  This  is 
to  say  that  utilitarian  activities  should  be 
conducted  with  intelligence  and  thought. 
The  author  admits  that  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore all  schools  are  so  fully  equipped  with 
tools,  gardens,  and  shops  that  information 
can  be  actually  tested  in  active  pursuits. 
But  even  so,  teachers  may  still  help  stu- 
dents to  find  points  of  contact  between 
school  subjects  and  outside  interests.  As 
far  as  possible,  active  occupations  such  as 
plays,  games,  and  use  of  tools  and  materials 
should  enter  into  the  schoolroom — not  as 
diversions,  but  as  part  of  the  regular  school 
work. 

But  in  this  chapter,  "Interest  and  Ef- 
fort," he  points  out  that  interest,  con- 
sidered as  active  concern  in  a  matter,  is 
fundamental  in  all  pursuits ;  so  why  not 
in  education?  In  the  same  chapter  he  con- 
siders the  question  of  discipline,  which  in 
his  opinion  should  not  be  mere  obedience 
or  submission  from  fear.  His  definition  of 
discipline  is  the  development  of  the  power 
of  continuous  attention.  The  right  use  of 
interest  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  dispose 
of    difficulties    in    discipline,    but    not  .  alto- 


gether, for  while  a  person  may  be  inter- 
ested in  a  pursuit,  he  may  be  too  weak- 
willed  to  continue  it  when  it  becomes  hard 
or  when  there  are  distractions.  If  left  to 
himself  without  proper  control,  a  child  will 
give  up  a  pursuit  as  soon  as  he  becomes 
tired  of  it.  This  will  inevitably  weaken 
the  powers  of  attention  and  concentration. 
Thus  in  the  best  system  of  education  disci- 
pline implies  cultivation  of  will  power, 
which  must  be  combined  with  interest  to 
make  education  effectual.  As  an  illustra- 
tion which  occurred  to  me,  a  boy  may  have 
marked  musical  talent  and  he  may  be  mild- 
ly interested  in  his  violin,  but  for  the  mo- 
ment he  may  be  so  much  more  interested 
in  football  or  swimming  that  he  cannot 
compel  himself  to  give  up  any  time  for 
practice  on  his  violin.  In  such  a  case,  a 
transitory  interest  is  cultivated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  permanent  one.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  time  for  outside  authority 
to  intervene. 

This  book  should  be  studied  for  its  stim- 
ulation of  thought.  The  most  valuable  dis- 
cussions for  teachers  are  those  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters :  Natural  Development 
and  Social  Efficiency,  Interest  and  Disci- 
pline, Experience  and  Thinking,  The  Nature 
of  Subject  Matter,  Labor  and  Leisure,  and 
Vocational  Aspects. 

One  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  book  is 
its  progressive  nature.  It  is  said  that  if 
we  interpret  vocational  education  as  trade 
education  there  is  the  danger  of  perpetuat- 
ing unchanged  the  existing  industrial  order 
of  society,  whereas  the  business  of  educa- 
tion is  to  perpetuate  the  most  desirable  ele- 
ments of  community  life  and  to  improve 
them,  which  later  must  depend  upon  the 
efforts  of  enlightened  men.  A  true  demo- 
cratic education  implies  "the  full  develop- 
ment of  private  personality  identified  with 
the  aims  of  humanity  as  a  whole  and  with 
the  idea  of  progTess." 

*       *       * 

THE     PATRIOTIC     SERVICE     CAM- 
PAIGN IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

By  Blanche   Chamberlain 

'  The  early  buying  of  bonds,  by  the  teach- 
ers, as  far  as  their  means  permitted,  and 
later  the  vim  with  which  they  took  to  sew- 
ing and  knitting  for  the  soldiers,  are  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  mighty  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  service  that  the  teachers 
are  trying  hard  to  instill  into  their  pupils 
today.  For  this  spirit  does  not  melt  away 
into  ethereal  visions ;  it  bears  fruit.  It  is 
active.  It  helps  the  cause  and  it  develops 
the  children. 

Foremost  is  the  organization  for  Red 
Cross  work.  This  is  managed  through  a 
representative  of  the  school  who  presents 
herself  at  Red  Cross  headquarters  for  as- 
sistance and  brings  back  to  the  school  a 
proportionate  amount  of  material  with  in- 
structions for  work.  Then  follow  all  man- 
ner of  meetings  for  sewing  and  bandages, 
making  of  convalescent  lounging  robes,  and 
knitting'  of  navy  sets  consisting  of  mufflers, 
wristlets,  socks  and  sweaters.  Co-operating 
in  this  way  in  Oakland  alone  are  twenty- 
three  schools  with  more  coming  in  every 
few  days. 

Second  in  importance  is  the  work  that  is 
independently  carried  on  for  some  special 
relief.  In  the  recent  campaign  for  the 
library   fund,   various  means   were   devised; 


in  one  school  the  pitting  of  class  against 
class  in  friendly  rivalry;  in  another,  a  pre- 
tentious entertainment ;  in  another,  the  or- 
ganization throughout  the  school  of  small 
units,  such  as  Football  Fellows,  French 
Club,  Miss  X.'s  Class,  the  Senior  Girls,  etc., 
each  devising  and  contributing  in  its  own 
way.  In  one  high  school  a  seven  weeks' 
campaign  has  been  launched,  including  sup- 
port for  such  causes  as  the  French  Or- 
phans, the  Armenian  Relief,  and  those 
Home  Charities  whose  contributions  have 
been  diverted  to  war  funds. 

In  all  schools  we  find  students,  under 
direction  and  advisement,  carrying  on  mov- 
ing picture  schemes,  vaudeville,  plays, 
operettas,  bazaars,  candy  and  home  cooking 
and  fancy  work  sales.  They  delight  in  the 
tasks.  They  get  social  and  economic  train- 
ing in  the  performance  of  them,  and  they 
learn    the    joy    of    serving. 

*  *       * 

SAN   MATEO   COUNCIL 

The  Schoolwomen's  Council  of  San  Ma- 
teo, composed  of  the  teachers  of  both  the 
high  and  grammar  schools,  has  elected  the 
following  officers:  Miss  Elsie  Northrup, 
President ;  Miss  Anne  Maroney,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  Miss  Anna  T.  Haley,  Represen- 
tative to  the  Federations ;  Miss  E.  Gertrude 
Cook,  Reporter;  Miss  Effie  Trimmingham, 
Miss  Mattie  Trimmingham,  Miss  Florence 
Gaylord,  Miss  Winifred  Burke,  Mrs.  E. 
McEvoy,  Members  of  the  Executive  Board. 

At  the  County  Institute  at  Redwood  City, 
the  members  of  the  Council  and  the  women 
teachers  of  Redwood  City  had  a  luncheon 
at  which  the  representatives  of  the  San 
Mateo  branch  spoke  most  enthusiastically 
of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  organiza- 
tion in  promoting  unity  and  co-operation, 
with  the  result  that  the  Redwood  City 
women  are  considering  the  formation  of  a 
council. 

Among  other  accomplishments  of  the  first 
year  was  the  adoption  by  the  grammar 
school  board  of  the  following  schedule  for 
absence  from  school  on  pay :  three  days  a 
year  for  visiting  schools,  seven  days  for 
sickness,  and  three  days  for  death  in  the 
immediate    family. 

:|:  *  * 

LIBERTY   LOAN    BONDS 

In  the  sale  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Lib- 
erty Loan  Bonds  the  teachers  of  the  State 
showed  their  patriotism  and  loyalty  by  their 
generous  contributions,  the  San  Francisco 
School  Department  alone  buying  $120,000 
worth  of  bonds.  The  second  Liberty  Loan 
drive  is  now  on,  and  again  we  find  the 
school  people  taking  a  most  active  part  in 
the  purchase  of  the  bonds.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  teachers  of  California 
who  spend  so  much  time  inculcating  the 
principles  of  civic  duty  into  the  youthful 
minds,   practice  what  they  preach. 

*  *       * 

The  California  Federation  of  School 
Women's  Clubs  will  hold  its  annual  School 
Women's  Day  on  November  17th,  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco.  Miss  Keefe, 
the  president,  is  preparing  a  splendid  pro- 
gram for  the  day.  Luncheon  will  be  served 
at  12:30.  Reservations  for  luncheon,  which 
will  be  75  cents,  should  be  sent  to  Cora 
E.  Hampel,  Secretary,  523  Twenty-fifth  St., 
Oakland. 
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RELATION  OF  THE  PARENT- 
TEACHER  ASSOCIATION 
TO  CHILD-EDUCATION 

In  the  report  of  the  Survey  of  the  San 
Francisco  Schools,  the  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation or  Mother's  Club  is  classified  as 
an  "extra-school  agency."  It  is  acknowl- 
edged to  have  some  distant  relation  to  edu- 
cation. The  degree  of  relationship  depends 
on  the  interpretation  or  concept  of  educa- 
tion itself.  The  average  member  of  a  moth- 
er's club  does  not  approach  the  school  with 
the  academic  authority  of  an  educator.  She 
reaches  it  usually  by  the  avenue  of  civic 
reform ;  believing  the  institution  of  the 
school  to  be  the  foundation  of  our  demo- 
cratic government. 

Is  education  to  be  progressive  and  dyna- 
mic, or  are  we  to  be  contented  with  the 
culture  idea,  with  memorizing  rather  than 
with  doing,  with  listening  and  quoting  rath- 
er  than    with    organizing    and    originating? 

The  conflict  between  these  concepts  be- 
gan as  soon  as  there  was  a  recorded  ex- 
perience, that  recorded  experience  introduc- 
ing the  new  note  of  culture;  of  education 
by  means  of  the  experience  of  past  genera- 
tions rather  than  by  means  of  observation 
and  imitation  of  contemporaneous  customs 
and  necessity.  Every  now  and  then,  when 
the  educative  process  had  grown  over- 
static,  a  reformer  would  rise ;  a  Pestalozzi 
or  an  Aristotle  or  a  Froebel  would  give  a 
dynamic  impulse  to  the  training  of  the 
young.  But  it  is  painfully  easy  to  be  over- 
awed by  past  wisdom ;  and  even  the  teach- 
ings of  a  revolutionary  reformer  can  be 
made  static  by  a  disciple! 

The  instant,  however,  that  education  is 
made  compulsory,  conscriptive,  as  a  part  of 
a  scheme  of  government,  the  confusion 
somewhat  clears.  Then  education  becomes 
civic  education,  and  its  failure  or  success 
must  be  judged  by  its  product.  One  of  the 
many  reasons  that  the  maternal  revolution 
is  refused  recognition  as  a  real  blood  rela- 
tive of  education,  is  because  it  approaches 
the  subject,  not  by  classic  avenues,  but,  as 
has  been  stated,  by  the  road  of  civic  reform. 
One  does  not  need  to  be  a  college  graduate 
to  discover  that  the  product  of  our  system 
is  not  a  triumph.  Because  these  civic  re- 
formers, not  overawed  by  academic  cul- 
ture, know,  that  the  strength  of  a  building 
depends  upon  its  foundation;  and  that  the 
elementary  school  is  really  the  corner-stone 
of  democracy — as  the  majority  of  our  em- 
bryonic citizens  go  no  farther — there  at  the 
elementary  school  they  are  to  be  found, 
watching,  waiting,  helping  when  they  can, 
hindering  when  they  must.  And  the  usual 
reason  of  their  hindering  is  that  age-old 
di [Terence  of  opinion  as  to  the  definition 
of  education.  Hard  for  a  principal  to  ac- 
cept suggestions  from  a  layman  as  to  "her 
school."  Yet  as  an  institution  of  govern- 
ment, the  taxpayer  and  provider  of  the  raw 
product  feels  that  she  has  a  direct  interest 
in  the  institution  as  "our  school."  She 
sees  it  as  the  center  of  a  large  social  plan, 
with  democracy  its  goal;  she  believes  in 
the  community  center  idea  as  the  hope  and 
chance  of  democracy,  and  she  knows  that 
a  successful  blossoming  of  the  idea  will  be 
possible  when  teachers  stop  teaching  civics 
as  a  topic  in  order  to  administer  education 
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as  civic  education.  Then  only  can  a  com- 
munity center  take  root  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  school,  with  a  fighting  chance 
to  work  out  the  ideals  being  taught  there. 
THE   NEW   IMPULSE 

One  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the 
community  center  ideal  is  Miss  Margaret 
Wilson,  the  daughter  of  the  President.  It 
has  been  hard  to  understand  the  presiden- 
tial silence  on  the  subject  of  child-education, 
educator  as  he  has  been,  chief  executive  as 
he  is  now,  and  father  of  a  splendid  bigot. 
But  at  last  his  silence  has  been  broken,  and 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  reassurances  of 
these  last  few  inspiring  months  was  the 
lately  published  open  letter  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  the  teachers  and  the  principals 
of  the  United  States.  To  use  his  own 
words :  "It  is  a  plea  for  a  realization  in 
public  education  of  the  new  emphasis  which 
the  war  has  given  to  the  ideals  of  cjemoc- 
racy,  and  to  the  broader  conceptions  of  na- 
tional life." 

A  new  impulse  is  to  be  given  child-edu- 
cation. We  justifiy  our  optimism  by  the 
choice  the  President  has  made  of  assistant 
to  Commissioner  Claxton.  Mr.  Herbert  C. 
Hoover  has  been  asked  by  President  Wil- 
son to  co-operate  with  Dr.  Claxton  in  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  suitable  les- 
sons for  the  elementary  grades  and  for  high 
schools,  looking  toward  a  closer  relation 
toward  life  as  it  is  today  with  its  swift 
problems  "and  deeper  understanding  of  the 
means  and  aims  of  democracy."  We  have 
every  reason  now  to  expect  suggestions 
which  will  lead  to  a  closer  relation  of  the 
schoolhouse  to  other  institutions  of  the 
body  politic. 

Dr.  Claxton  has  recently  sent  a  letter 
to  the  president  of  every  parent-teacher 
association  and  mother's  club,  and  although 
he  refrained  from  giving  any  specific  sug- 
gestions, the  message  challenges  the  co- 
operation' and  alertness  of  the  American 
parents.  The  letters  of  Dr.  Claxton  and  of 
President  Wilson  are  given  in  this  depart- 
ment, as  is  also  a  suggested  program,  al- 
luded to  before  in  these  columns,  for  the 
elementary  grades  of  our  public  schools. 
Such  a  program  need  not  interfere  with  the 
daily  curriculum,  yet  would  add  to  its  en- 
richment, and  would  certainly  develop  Mr. 
Wilson's  suggestions  that  "teachers  in- 
crease materially  the  time  and  attention 
devoted  to  instruction  bearing  directly  on 
the  problems  of  community  and  national 
life." 

White  House,  Washington. 

August  23,  1917. 
To  School  Officers : 

The  war  is  bringing  to  the  minds  of  our 
people  a  new  appreciation  of  the  problems 
of  national  life,  and  a  deeper  understanding 
of  the  meaning  and  aims  of  democracy. 
Matters  which  heretofore  have  seemed  com- 
monplace and  trivial  are  seen  in  a  true  light. 
The  urgent  demand  for  the  production  and 
proper  distribution  of  food  and  other  na- 
tional resources  has  made  us  aware  of  the 
close  dependence  of  individual  on  individ- 
ual, and  nation  on  nation.  The  effort  to 
keep  up  social  and  industrial  organization 
in  spite  of  the  withdrawal  of  men  for  the 
army  has  revealed  the  extent  to  which  mod- 
ern life  has  become  complex  and  specialized. 


These  and  other  lessons  of  the  war  must 
be  learned  quickly  if  we  are  intelligently 
and  successfully  to  defend  our  institutions. 
When  the  war  is  over  we  must  apply  the 
wisdom  which  we  have  acquired  in  enlarg- 
ing and  ennobling  the  life  of  the  world. 

In  these  vital  tasks  of  acquiring  a  broader 
view  of  human  possibilities,  the  common 
school  must  have  a  large  part.  I  urge  that 
teachers  and  other  school  officers  increase 
materially  the  time  and  attention  devoted 
to  instruction  bearing  directly  on  the  prob- 
lems of  community  and  national  life. 

Such  a  plea  is  in  no  way  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  American  public  education  or  of 
existing  practices.  Nor  is  it  a  plea  for  a 
temporary  enlargement  of  the  school  pro- 
gramme appropriate  merely  to  the  period  of 
the  war.  It  is  a  plea  for  a  realization  in 
public  education  of  the  new  emphasis  which 
the  war  has  given  to  the  ideals  of  democ- 
racy and  to  the  broader  conceptions  of  na- 
tional life. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  definite  ma- 
terial at  hand  with  which  the  schools  may 
at  once  extend  their  teachings,  I  have  asked 
Mr.  Hoover  and  Commissioner  Claxton  to 
organize  the  proper  agencies  for  the  prep- 
aration and  distribution  of  suitable  lessons 
for  the  elementary  grades  and  for  the  high 
school  classes.  Lessons  thus  suggested 
will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing in  a  concrete  way  what  can  be  under- 
taken in  the  schools  and  of  stimulating 
teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  for- 
mulate new  and  appropriate  materials 
drawn  directly  from  the  communities  in 
which   they  live. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WOODROW  WILSON. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Bureau  of  Education. 

Washington. 

To   Parent-Teacher  Associations,    Mothers' 
Clubs,  etc : 

During  the  present  year  and  while  the 
war  continues  there  will  be  many  unusual 
temptations  for  parents  and  guardians  of 
children  to  keep  their  children  out  of  school, 
and  there  will  be  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  maintaining  schools  at  their  full 
measure  of  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  of  the  very  greatest  importance  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  shall  be  maintained 
in  every  way  and  that  there  shall  be  no 
falling  off  in  attendance.  This  is  necessary 
both  for  the  present  defense  of  the  country 
and  for  the  welfare  and  safety  when  the 
war  is  over.  While  we  are  fighting  for  the 
maintenance  of  democracy  we  must  do 
everything  possible  to  make  the  democracy 
strong  and  efficient  in  every  way.  This 
will  depend  on  the  schools  more  than  on 
any  one  agency;  and  I  am  therefore  taking 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  all  parent- 
teacher  associations  and  other  similar  or- 
ganizations that  they  immediately  use  all 
of  their  influence  in  this  direction.  Of 
course,  each  association  will  know  what  is 
best  to  do  for  its  particular  school  and 
community.  Yours  "Sincerely, 

P.  P.  CLAXTON, 

Commissioner. 

August  13,  1917. 
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WHILE  WE  WAIT 

The  ultimate  plan  will  undoubtedly  oc- 
cupy all  of  the  daylight  hours.  Childhood  is 
not  safe,  not  even  protected,  occupied  child- 
hood, when  there  is  a  remnant  of  unguard- 
ed youth,  of  slum-child-idleness  or  ennui. 
Child-idleness  reaps  a  more  bitter  harvest 
than  does  either  child-labor  or  child-disease. 
As  long  as  a  minority  of  mothers  must 
leave  their  little  ones  to  the  chance  of  the 
street,  provision  will  have  to  be  made 
against  immature  vagrancy.  There  is  a  big 
program  waiting  for  Messrs.  Claxton  and 
Hoover.  While  we  wait,  cannot  the  moth- 
ers' clubs  enter  the  breach  ?  There  is  al- 
ready such  a  plan,  or  program,  in  the  mak- 
ing for  the  mothers'  clubs  and  parent- 
teachers'  associations. 

It  intends  to  do  away  forever  with  the 
shame  of  the  closed  schoolhouses ;  it  intends 
to  initiate  the  larger  use  of  the  schoolplant 
— for  the  children  (plenty  of  time  for  the 
adult  center  when  the  children's  safety  has 
been  secured)  ;  to  keep  the  academic  rooms 
ringing  with  happy  voices,  with  g'ames  and 
choruses,  and  embryonic  orchestras :  and 
buzzing  with  absorbing  activities.  To  go 
into  the  moving"  picture  business  is  part  of 
the  plan ;  choosing  virile  plays  which  virile 
boys  and  girls  would  yearn  to  see ;  plays 
with  human  nature  left  in,  and  "a  spice  of 
nice  respectable  sin."  The  ideal  is  to  make 
a'  community  hearth,  so  large  that  not  one 
child  is  left  out  in  the  cold.  Mothers  of  the 
cozy,  selfish  type  will  have  to  stop  moaning 
over  the  good  old  days,  over  the  selfishly 
centered  complete  home,  and  to  take  as  a 
model  perhaps  the  Peixotto  Boys'  Club  of 
San  Francisco  or  the  Wolffsohn  Club  for 
Girls  as  a  guide.  They  will  have  to  rout 
out  teachers  who  will  be  willing  to  give 
of  their  spare  time ;  or  to  secure  teachers, 
who  must  earn  their  bread,  by  popular  sub- 
scription ;  to  make,  in  short,  the  school 
the  child's  social  center,  by  making  it  the 
community  home.  This  is  woman's  work; 
it  is  mothers'  club  work;  and  it  is  more- 
over a  war-emergency.  Already  the  war 
has  had  its  effect  on  childhood  by  making 
it  more  militant,  more  vengeful,  and  thanks 
to  the  moving  picture,  more  sensational. 
If  we  are  going  to  conserve  our  children  to 
take  the  place  of  the  boys  moving  trench- 
wards,  we  must  share  our  motherhood  with 
all  of  the  children  of  all  of  the  people ;  and 
now,  while  we  wait  for  the  Hoover-Claxton 

program,  or  for  its  fulfillment. 
*       *       * 

A      PROGRAM      OR      CORRELATING 

CHAIN  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS 

Organization — Or    Human    Relationships 

1.  Initiation,  or  ceremony  of  welcome  to 
the  civil  soldier.  Conscription  to  Citizen- 
ship of  each  newcomer,  or  pledge  of  under- 
standing of  civic  responsibility. 

1st  year.  The  Class  and  the  classroom. 
Organization  of,  Monitors,  classmates. 
Politeness  the  oil  of  social  machinery.  Rules 
of  politeness  based  on  kindness  and  order. 
Define  by  daily  example  personal  liberty. 
Liverty  vs.  politeness.  Liverty  vs.  obedi- 
ence. Bring  out  the  idea  of  obedience  to 
ideals.  The  teacher  as  interpreter  of  those 
ideals,  rather  than  an  autocrat.  Habits  of 
attention — defined  as  habits  of  kindness  and 
of  order,  or  of  organization.  The  classroom 
used  as  an  illustration  of  an  organization. 
Imaginative  teacher  will  plan  acts  of  service 
and  create  class  officers.  Swift  thinking 
led  up  to  towards  close  of  term ;  obedience 
to  swift  orders. 


emergencies   or  crises.     Necessary  pride   in 

2nd  year.  The  school.  The  school  pro- 
gram. What,  is  it?  Who  makes  it?  And 
what  for?  Does  it  achieve  its  purpose? 
For  what  are  they  being  trained?  What 
is  citizenship?  Self-g'overnment?  School- 
police,  or  monitors.  Service,  school  gardens, 
order,  neatness.  Efficiency.  Training-  in 
messages ;  in  quick  orders.  Training  for 
emergencies,  or  crisis.  Necessary  pride  in 
the  institution  as  the  foundation  of  democ- 
ratic government.     Self-reliance. 

3rd  year.  The  home.  Homes  and  nests. 
Nature  study;  organization  of  nest;  study 
of  animal  life.  Family  life  of  children,  a 
preparation  for  the  individual  life ;  tempor- 
ary. "Chores"  a  part  of  a  wise  organization 
of  the  home.  Executive  ability  a  subject  of 
discussion  and  example.  Dig-nity  of  service. 
Importance  of  home  work.  Domestic  "sci- 
ence," relation  to  physiology  and  chemistry. 
The  individual.  Right  of  the  individual. 
Rights  vs.  obedience.  Ideals  of  home  life. 
Of  order ;  of  beauty.  Co-operation.  What 
it  is.  Can  home  life  be  made  selfish  ?  When 
and  how?  Is  one  home  related  to  another 
home?     What   isa   neighbor? 

4th  year.  The  neighborhood.  Co-opera- 
tive neighborliness.  Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?  The  self-interest  of  generosity  and 
of  humanitarianism.  No  one  safe  in  a  .neigh- 
borhood if  one  home  or  one  family  is  de- 
graded, diseased  or  unclean.  Cleanliness 
only  a  matfer  of  personal  pride,  or  of  duty 
to  one's  neighbor?  Community  life;  the 
unit.  The  school  district  as  a  neighborhood. 
The  social  center.  Centers  of  democracy ; 
Why?  Scouts;  the  act  of  kindness;  civic 
duty.     Clean  streets.     Gardens,  beauty. 

5th  year.  The  city.  Organization.  Com- 
pared with  other  cities.  Compared  with  its 
own  earlier  organization.  Its  charter.  An 
ideal  organization,  or  ideal  city  manage- 
ment. Public  utilities.  Municipal  owner- 
ship. The  city's  individuality.  Its  geo- 
graphy. Its  history,  or  its  romance.  Duty 
towards  that  city.  Civic  duty ;  enlarging 
circles.  Relation  to.  Pride  for.  Is  the 
pride  justified,  or  is  it  merely  an  inherited 
prejudice?  What  relation  is  it  to  the  state? 
Largest  city,  or  capitol?  Or  wheat  or 
cotton  center?  What  are  its  advantages,  or 
drawbacks?  Libraries,  docks;  art  galleries; 
museums ;  city  hall,  labor  unions ;  chamber 
of  commerce?    Which  visited, 

6th  year.  The  state.  Its  geography ;  its 
climate;  relation  of  climate  and  geography 
to  industries.  Its  organization.  Its  his- 
tory; its  individuality;  its  relation  to  the 
Union.  Relation  to  other  states.  Politics 
the  science  of  government.  The  vote  a  duty 
as  well  as  privilege. 

7th  year.  The  nation.  Its  origin.  Rela- 
tion to  the  states.  Relation  to  the  individ- 
ual. Nationalism.  What  is  one's  country, 
the  people,  or  the  land?  What  does  the 
flag  stand  for?  Can  one  assume  infallibility 
to  a  nation  ?  What  does  it  mean  ;  the  right 
of  people  to  choose  their  ways  of  obedi- 
ence? National  infallibility  vs.  patriotism. 
Liberty  vs.  obedience.  Obedience  to  ideals. 
What  is  democracy?  Is  it  achieved?  Is  it 
a  progressive  ideal?  What  is  a  socialist? 
Define  I.  W.  W.'s,  monopolist,  pork-barrel, 
politician,  statesman,  direct  action,  syndical- 
ism, Congress,  graft.  What  is  one's  duty 
to  democracy?  What  does  it  mean,  the 
making  of  a  word  safe  for  democracy?  or, 
making  democracy  safe  for  the  world? 
(What  is  national  egotism  ?  What  is  the 
new  patriotism?    Dying,  or  living  for  one's 


country.      Should    not    one    do    both    when 
necessary?) 

8th  year.  The  nations.  What  and  where 
they  are.  What  are  the  small  nations? 
What  are  their  rights?  What  are  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  a  nation?  What  is  the 
freedom  of  the  seas?  What  do  we  know 
of  international  law?  How  do  nations  rise 
and  fall?  What  is  the  inspiration  of  the 
Hebrew  people?  a  people  without  a  coun- 
try. What  is  a  country?  What  is  a  man 
without  a  country?  What  is  a  citizen  of 
the  world?  What  is  the  inspiration  of  the 
United  States?  of  the  melting  pot?  What 
is  the  meaning  now  of  the  word  neighbor? 

Of  brotherhood? 

*       *       * 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  FEDERATION 
OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

The  afternoon  program  of  the  late  con- 
vention of  the  San  Francisco  City  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Adelaide  Brown,  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  education.  This  com- 
mittee has  been  making  an  intensive  study 
of  the  Survey  report,  and  had  planned  a 
series  of  short  addresses  by  representatives 
of  various  departments  of  the  public  school. 
Miss  Eastwood  spoke  on  the  Museums,  and 
the  small  place  they  occupied  in  the  life 
of  the  city  child;  Mr.  E.  B.  de  Groot 
spoke  of  the  playground  work,  and  re- 
viewed the  suggested  changes ;  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Ball  covered  the  art  work  of  the  city 
schools  and  Dr.  Samuel  Langer  covered  the 
Relation  of  the  School  to  the  Community. 
Mrs.  Charles  Aiken  spoke  of  the  Relation 
of  the  Mother's  Clubs  to  the  Schools  and 
the  Community.  Mr.  Ray  spoke  of  the 
City  Libraries  and  of  their  use  by  the 
schools. 


SAN     FRANCISCO      DISTRICT      CON- 
GRESS  OF   MOTHERS 

The  San  Francisco  District  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  held  a  special  meeting 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  October  the  ninth, 
in  the  City  Hall,  Mrs.  Max  E.  Licht,  one  of 
the  vice-presidents,  in  the  chair.  The  sub- 
ject discussed  was  the  School  Bond  Issue 
and  the  chapter  of  the  Survey  report  which 
deals  with  the  school  buildings.  Dr.  Samuel 
Langer,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Milton 
Clark  were  the  speakers.  The  affair  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Congress. 


THE    SCHOOL    BOND    ISSUE 

This  has  been  the  favorite  topic  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  programs  this  month.  The 
federation  or  Congress  of  Mothers  held  an  open 
meeting  to  discuss  the  school  bonds;  the  Sher- 
man School  gave  the  subject  its  program  space 
on  October  10th;  the  Denman  School  Mothers' 
Club  arranged  a  combination  meeting  of  the 
several  clubs;  the  evening  of  October  10th  the 
Polytechnic  Club  heard  Mrs.  E.  L.  Baldwin's 
address  on  "School  Bonds  and  the  School  Build- 
ings" as  covered  by  the  report  of  the  Survey; 
the  Laguna  Honda  secured  the  same  speaker  on 
the'  same  subject  at  their  recent  meeting.  The 
McKinley  School  Parent-Teacher  Association,  at 
the  September  meeting,  heard  an  address  on 
"School  Bonds"  by  Mrs.  George  Wale,  and  the 
subject  was  brought  up  for  informal  discussion 
at  their  last  meeting,  October  17th,  when  Mr.  E. 
B.  de  Groot  presented  an  educational  "movie." 
The  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco State  Normal  School  adopted  this  timely 
topic  for  its  topic  at  their  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing on  October  12th,  when  Miss  Regan  gave  an 
instructive  and  entertaining  talk  on  the  needs  of 
the  San  Francisco  schools.  When  the  gauntlet 
is  thrown  the  mothers'  clubs,  it  is  usually  picked 
up  in  the  same  deliberate  way  this  challenge  has 
been  met. 
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The  Grade  Teachers'  section  is  published 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  elementary 
school ;  to  cultivate  a  closer  feeling  of  fel- 
lowship among  its  teachers;  to  discuss 
fairly,  freely  and  truthfully  all  questions 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  teachers  and  to 
the  community  at  large;  to  use  its  in- 
fluence and  its  columns  to  bring  the  gen- 
eral public  to  a  realization  of  the  value — 
educational,  cultural  and  moral — of  the 
grade  teachers  to  the  community.  "The 
teacher  is  the  school." 

-:•  *  * 

Optimism 

Life  with  its  sweetness,  its  roses  and  sun- 
shine. 

Life  with  its  sorrows,  its  troubles  and  care, 

Life  with  its  loves  and  its  friendships  un- 
ending, 

fs    ours — to    take    what    we    will — as    our 
share. 

Take    then,    the    brightness    and    joys    that 
await  you  ; 

Afar  not,  with  fretting,  the  peace  of  today. 

"Live,  love  and  laugh"  is  the  motto  I  give 
you ; 

Count    over   your   blessings    while    yet   you 
may. 

—Pauline  R.   Bird. 

We  came  to  America,  either  ourselves 
or  in  the  person  of  our  ancestors,  to  bet- 
ter the  ideals  of  men,  to  make  them  see 
finer  things  than  they  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore ;  to  get  rid  of  things  that  divide,  and 
to  make  sure  of  the  things  that  unite. 
It  was  but  an  historical  accident,  no  doubt, 
that  this  great  country  was  called  the 
"United  States,"  and  yet  I  am  very  thank- 
ful that  it  has  the  word  "United"  in  its 
title;  and  the  man  who  seeks  to  divide 
man  from  man,  group  from  group,  interest 
from  interest,  in  the  United  States,  is 
striking  at  its  very  heart. 

— Woodrow  Wilson. 

A  PATRIOTIC  DUTY— DO  YOUR  BIT 
By  Lora  G.  Rush 

From  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions, new  situations  produce  new  words, 
or  incorporate  into  every-day  vocabulary 
those  hitherto  unfamiliar.-  Such  a  word 
today  is  conservation.  Necessity  is  bid- 
ding us,  as  never  before,  to  conserve  our 
national  resources.  At  such  a  time  it  be- 
hooves every  teacher,  as  one  of  the  chief 
agents  in  molding  the  ideals  of  the  next 
generation,  to  ask  herself,  "Am  I  doing 
my  bit?" 

Perhaps  she  is  thinking  most,  as  we  all 
are  apt  to  be  today,  of  food  conservation. 
She  recognizes  that  it  is  an  economic  prob- 
lem of  supreme  importance,  yet  what  may 
the  average  teacher  do  to  help  solve  it? 
True,  she  may  eat  a  little  less  bread  and 
meat  and  sugar.  Hut  if  she  would  start 
an  endless  widening  conservation  ripple, 
let  her  instil  into  the  minds  of  her  pupils 
the  realization  that  every  bird  saved  means 
so  much  more  food  for  the  world.  This 
seems  a  strong  statement.  Let  us  see  just 
what   it   means  in   concrete   terms : 

"The  crops  destroyed  by  insects  and  small 
rodents  would  feed  the  entire  people  of 
Belgium,"  says  Mr.  Gilbert  Pearson,  ex- 
pert adviser  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
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and  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  National 
Defense,  in  his  eloquent  plea  for  the  pro- 
tection of  insect-eating  birds;  and  he  adds 
that  birds  are  the  greatest  and  most  effec- 
tive destroyers  of  these  pests  of  the  farmer 
and  fruit-grower. 

"Do  you  know,"  says  Charles  P.  Shoff- 
ner,  "that  if  all  our  birds  were  destroyed, 
in  three  years  this  continent  would  be  'with- 
out life?  Do  you  know  that  insects  cause 
a  loss  every  year  of  more  than  $1,200,000,- 
000  to  the  farmers,  truck-raisers  and  fruit- 
growers of  the  United.  States?  Do  you 
know  that  the  farmers  of  the  East  pay  more 
than  $15,000,000  a  year  for  materials  to  kill 
potato  bugs?  Do  you  know  that  the  cinch- 
bug  causes  a  yearly  loss  to  the  wheat- 
growers  of  $100,000,000?  Do  you  know  that 
the  cotton  boll-weevil  costs  the  Texas  cot- 
ton-grower $50,000,000  a  year?  Have  you 
an  idea  of  the  reproducing  capacity  of  in- 
sects? Do  you  know  that  the  unrestricted 
increase  of  one  pair  of  gipsy-moth  would 
in  eight  years  eat  all  the  foliage  in  the 
United  States?  I  don't  know  why  insects 
were  created.  But  I  do  know  why  birds 
were  created.  It  was  to  keep  in  check  the 
insect  pests. .  A  quail  taken  in  Texas  had 
127  boll-weevils  in  its  craw.  Another,  taken 
in  Pennsylvania  had  101  potato-bugs.  A 
palm  warbler  under  careful  observation 
was  found  to  catch  from  40  to  60  insects 
per  minute.  In  40  minutes  a  pair  of  warb- 
lers took  3500  aphids.  In  Massachusetts  it 
is  estimated  that  birds  eat  daily  21,000 
bushels  of  insects.  If  in  Pennsylvania  there 
were  but  one  pair  of  robins  to  the  acre, 
and  but  three  young  in  the  nest  of  each 
pair,  this  one  variety  of  birds  would  eat 
3600  tons  of  insects  every  day  during  the 
breeding  season." 

That  the  great  economical  value  of  birds 
is  gaining  increasing  recognition  is  attested 
by  various  legislative  measures  recently 
enacted  for  their  protection,  notably  the 
Migratory  Treaty  with  Canada,  an  act  of 
Congress  to  protect  migratory  birds.  Yet 
the  extinction  of  many  valuable  species  goes 
ruthlessly  on.  Some,  such  as  the  passenger- 
pigeon,  the  Labrador  duck,  the  Great  Auk, 
and  other  valuable  species  have  entirely 
disappeared,  a  prey  to  the  hunters'  greed. 
And  in  spite  of  efforts  at  legislative  pro- 
tection, our  own  beautiful  western  quail 
and  wild  duck  are  on  the  high-road  to  com- 
plete extermination.  It  is  a  trite  saying 
that  legislation  is  only  as  effective  as  the 
will  of  the  people  makes  it. 

In  the  light  of  such  knowledge  as  this, 
what  a  weapon  for  good  the  teachers  may 
wield  in  arousing  and  stimulating  the  in- 
terest and  appreciatin  of  her  pupils  in  wild 
life.  It  is  as  natural  for  a  child  to  be 
interested  in  the  birds  and  flowers,  in  all 
the  mystery  and  beauty  of  nature,  as  it  is 
for  him  to  breathe.  Before  the  "shades  of 
the  prison-house  close  about  the  growing 
boy"  let  us  teach  him  to  think  of  birds,  not 
merely  as  something  to  gratify  his  love  of 
sport,  but  as  the  great  food  conserver  of  our 
country,  to  be  protected  and  enjoyed.  Could 
a  better  opportunity  serve  to  teach  him 
his  responsibility  toward  the  future?  When 
he  learns  to  feel  that  birds  have  a  right 
to  some  of  his  cherries,  and  to  live  their 
lives  unmolested  by  him  in  return  for  the 


millions  of  dollars  they  save  is  he  not 
learning  to  think  in  terms  of  community 
as   well  as   individual  good? 

And  while  we  are  about  it,  let  us  not 
forget  to  place  due  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  many  beautiful  forms  of  plant  life,  too, 
are  fast  becoming  lost  to  the  world 
through  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of 
the  public.  Get  the  child  to  realize  that 
Nature  will  not  forever  abundantly  replace 
the  wanton  destruction  of  her  chief  treas- 
ures. Every  year  we  must  go  farther  afield 
for  the  wild-flowers  that  used  to  be  about 
us  everywhere.  A  child  may  wish,  like  his 
elders,  to  pick  an  armful  of  wild-flowers. 
He  remembers  that  if  every  one  does  the 
same,  year  after  year,  the  hillsides  will  no 
longer  be  a  joy  to  himself  and  others,  so  he 
takes  only  a  few.  In  learning  that  he  may 
get  the  same  pleasure  from  two  or  three, 
carefully  picked,  studied,  and  cared  for,  as 
from  the  armful,  perhaps  left  to  wither  or 
thrown  carelessly  away,  he  is  gaining  a 
sense  of  values,  conservation  or  resource, 
and  patriotic  duty.  If  every  boy  and  girl 
in  the  land  were  taught  these  things  we 
would  not  have  to  wait  until  they  were 
grown  to  realize  on  our  investment  in  na- 
tional thought.  For  what  is  the  nation  but 
homes?  And  what  are  homes  but  parents 
and  children  ?  And  where  is  the  parent  who 
does  not  respond  in  some  degree,  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously,  to  the  attitude  of  his 
child  on  a  given  subject?  If  the  boy,  for 
instance,  who  hears  at  home  bitter  com- 
plaints of  the  damage  done  by  birds,  is 
able  to  remind  his  father  that  it  isn't  half 
so  bad  as  it  would  be  if  there  were  no 
birds,  do  you  think  that  father  would  not 
be  influenced  by  the  point  of  view,  even  if 
he  did  not  openly  agree?  "Help  educate  51 
per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States" 
says  Mr.  Shoffner,  "to  the  true  value  of  bird 
life  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  to  pass  bird  laws  that 
are  not  kept.  When  we  get  the  majority 
to  believe  in  the  birds,  the  birds  will  be 
protected." 

"Make  good  citizens"  is  our  chief  pro- 
fessional slogan.  Think  of  all  the  schools 
of  America  are  doing  today  in  music,  in 
art,  in  literature,  to  arouse  and  develop  an 
appreciation  of  the  finer  values  of  life — 
those  things  of  the  spirit  without  which 
a  nation  cannot  thrive — while  all  about  us, 
too  often  unheeded  from  the  teacher's 
standpoint,  are  untold  treasures  of  wild  life 
with  which  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a 
tale.  The  child  who  is  taught  to  know 
and  love  the  birds  and  flowers  and  trees 
of  his  own  locality ;  to  appreciate  their 
beauty  and  value ;  to  recognize  that  the 
laws  of  life  may  be  learned  from  every 
living  thing;  to  know  that  the  treasures  of 
form  and  color  and  song  which  Nature, 
the  great  teacher,  bestows  on  us  so  lavishly 
are  ours  to  use  but  not  to  destroy;  that  it 
is  our  duty,  as  citizens  of  the  world,  to 
pass  them  on  to  those  who  come  after  us 
— think  you,  teachers,  that  such  seeds, 
dropped  daily  in  the  heart  of  a  child,  will 
not  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  a  hundred, 
yes  a  thousand-fold,  in  the  ideals  of  service, 
of  citizenship,  of  true  patriotism,  with 
which  he  shall  one  day  face  the  world? 
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The  Teachers'  Association  of  San  Francisco 


The  spirit  of  these  strenuous  times  has 
filtered  through  into  the  peaceful  atmo- 
sphere of  the  school  room  and  has  beckoned 
forth  the  teacher  to  take  her  place  in  the 
vast  army  of  workers  for  the  Red  Cross, 
for  the  Liberty  Bonds,  for  every  thing  that 
stands  for  the  welfare  of  the  county  that 
is  so  dear  to  her.  This  call  she  is  ans- 
wering with  the  same  enthusiasm,  the  same 
ardor  that  she  always  has  given  to  the  work 
that  has  come  to  her  hand.  Many  a  boy, 
who  has  gone  forth  to  fight  for  democracy 
learned  his  first  lesson  in  his  patriotic  love 
for  his  country  from  his  class  teacher. 

Today,  a  call  has  come  for  her  to  work 
for  the  good  of  the  city — for  the  passage  of 
the  School  Bonds.  While  the  idealistic 
dreams  of  the  schools  of  tomorrow  are 
floating  through  her  busy  brain,  the  needs 
of  the  schools  of  today  are  knocking'  loudly 
at  the  door  of  her  intelligence.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Teachers'  Association,  she  is 
determined  that  the  voters  shall  know  that 
the  schools  of  yesterday  and  of  many  a  long 
day  before  that,  have  no  place  in  her  well- 
beloved  San  Francisco. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil of  the  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
in  the  John  Swett  School,  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober the  tenth,  Mr.  A.  Altman  presiding. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had 
called  the  meeting  to  organize  a  plan, 
whereby  the  teachers  may  give  their  fullest 
work  for  the  passage  of  the  School  Bonds. 
He  stated  that  there  are  people — not  a  few 
who  are  afraid  of  an  increase  of  even  one 
mill  in  their  tax  rate.  If  the  teachers  will 
work,  each  in  his  own  district,  this  opposi- 
tion, it  is  thought  may  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Altman  presented  Mr.  Milton  T. 
Clark,  the  Campaign  Director  appointed  by 
His  Honor,  Mayor  Rolph.  Mr.  Clark 
stated  that  the  opposition  to  the  bonds  is 
silent  and  hard  to  reach.  He  suggested 
the  following  plan : 

Each  school  representative  will  take 
charge  of  the  campaign  in  her  own  school. 
She  will  appoint  a  committee  of  four  who 
are  willing  to  work  with  her. 

This  committee  will  interest  the  parents, 
the  neighboring  trades  people,  the  Mothers' 
Clubs,  and  the  Improvement  Clubs  and 
through  them  as  well  as  through  the  chil- 
dren, work  up  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
bonds. 

About  October  twenty-second  copies  of 
the  Great  Register  will  be  available,  when 
teachers  can  check  off  the  names  of  voters 
in   the  district. 


Mr.  T.  H.  Rhodes  of  the  Lowell  High 
School  addressed  the  meeting,  urging  the 
representatives  to  carry  back  to  their 
schools  the  spirit  of  the  day,  that  the  plan 
may  be  carried  through  to  success. 

Miss  Burke  of  the  Hancock  School  asked 
for  the  privilege  of  speaking  on  another 
subject  than  that  for  which  this  special 
meeting  had  been  called.  In  her  own  in- 
imitable way  she  suggested  that  a  letter  be 
drafted  from  the  Association  asking  each 
of  the  numerous  candidates  for  supervisor 
to  state  just  where  he  stands  in  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  schools,  and  to  the 
necessity  for  a  reasonable  increase  in  teach- 
ers' salaries  for  the  coming  year. 

This  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Di- 
rectory. 

Another  meeting  of  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil will  be  held  October  the  twenty-fourth 
when  plans  will  be  laid  for  the  final  work 
of  the  campaign. 

The  Executive  Directory  held  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  in  the  meeting  room  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  Monday,  October  15, 
1917,  Mr.  A.  Altman  presiding. 

A  communication  was  received  from 
Council  No.  11,  Association  of  Teachers' 
Councils,  stating  that  his  council  has  been 
merged  into  "The  Child  Study  Club,"  a 
unit  of  the  Teachers'  Association.  Miss 
Mary  Elliott  is  the  President  and  Miss 
Pauline  Corn,  Secretary. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Blanchard,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education,  reports  that  Dr. 
D'Ancona  of  the  Board  of  Education  had 
received  a  message  from  Dr.  Claxton  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  stating  that  he  hoped 
to  have  the  Survey  of  the  San  Francisco 
Schools  here  by  November  25th.  As  the 
Committee  has  learned  that  Dr.  Claxton's 
reports  are  apt  to  be  delayed,  they  had 
gone  ahead  with  the  work  of  having  sum- 
maries made  of  the  various  chapters  of  the 
Survey.  The  subject  of  having  these  sum- 
maries printed  was  discussed  at  length  by 
members  of  the  Directory. 

It  was  decided  that  one  thousand  copies 
of  summaries  of  the  Survey  be  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  of  about  forty  pages  each, 
these  pamphlets  to  be  sold  to  the  teachers 
for  ten  cents  per  copy. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Stuart,  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Welfare  Committee,  reported  that 
committees  had  been  formed  in  each  school 
to  work  for  the  passage  of  the  School 
Bonds. 

Mr.  George  Gallagher,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  who  is  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  bond  issue,  will  be   asked  to 


The  Zaner  Handwriting  Scales 

enable  teachers  to  determine  the  value  of  handwriting  and  to  grade  it.  These  scales  indi- 
cate standards -and  thus  help  to  disclose  when  a  class  is  above  or  below  the  passing 
point.     Form,  Movement  and  Speed  are  all  featured. 

No.  1,  for  Grades  One  and  Two. 

No.  3,  for  Grades  Three  and  Four. 

Grammar  and  High  School  Scale  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

One  Scale,  by  mail.  25c;  three  Scales  (one  each,  50c.     Per  doz.,  $1.28,  net,  prepaid. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP     SPECIALISTS  COLUMBUS,   OHIO 

Pacific  Sales  &  Duplicating  Co.,  814  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Pacific  representative  for  Zaner  &  Bloser  Co. 


call  a  mass  meeting  of  the  entire  teaching 
force  for  this  purpose. 

Mrs.  M.  Stuart,  Vice-Principal  of  the 
Everett  School ;  Miss  E.  E.  Kelly,  Principal 
of  the  Bryant  Cosmopolitan  School,  and 
Miss  A.  M.  Hagarty,  Principal  of  the  Mon- 
roe School,  were  appointed  a  committee 
from  the  Teachers'  Association  to  work 
with  Mr.  Milton  Clark,  Manager  of  the 
School  Bond  Campaign. 

On  motion  of  Miss  Margaret  Burke  it 
was  decided  that  a  letter  signed  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  be  sent  from 
this  organization  to  each  candidate  for 
election  as  supervisor  asking  him  to  state 
where  he  stands  in  the  matter  of.  allowing 
the  Board  of  Education  a  sufficient  sum 
in  next  year's  budget  to  permit  a  reason- 
able   increase    in    teachers'    salaries. 

The  Treasurer  reported : 

Cash  on  hand  $383.09 

Dues  collected  13.70 

$396.79 
Expenditures  17.00 

Cash  on  hand  $379.79 

FRANCIS  A.  C.  MOONEY,  Sec. 
A.  ALTMAN,  Pres. 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP   SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,   Dyeing,   Shampooing,   Electric  and 

Vibratory   Massage   for  Face  and   Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


WILLIAM  H.  KEITH 

Teacher  of   Singing 

VOICE  PLACEMENT  A   SPECIALTY. 

Residence  Studio,  1280  Vallejo  St. 
SAN    FRANCISCO 
Phone  Franklin  3922 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formed])   Mark    Hopkins    Institute 

Affiliated   College  of  the  University  of   California 

California   and    Mason    Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 

Fall  Term  Opened  August  13,  1917 

Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE.     STILL-LIFE 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE.     ANATOMY 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

INTERIOR   DECORATION,    DESIGN,   COSTUME 

DESIGN.  ARTS   AND   CRAFTS. 

MECHANICAL    DRAWING,     COPPER    WORK. 

COMMERCIAL    AND    PROCESS    WORK 

NORMAL   ART 

LARGE   AND    VARIED    NIGHT 
CLASSES 


Students    may    enter    at    any    time 
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THE  LECTURE  SYSTEM 

Editor  Chamberlain,  in  the  October  issue 
of  "Sierra  Educational  News,"  in  a  heavy- 
editorial  leader,  under  the  heading  of  "Cob- 
bling Through  School,"  hits  the  lecture 
system  of  teaching  a  solax  plexus  blow. 
This  is  the  best  editorial  that  has  appeared 
in  the  journal  since  it  was  published.  It 
also  required  courage,  because  the  educa- 
tional leaders  who  support  the  Sierra  are 
addicted  to  the  lecture  habit  of  teaching. 
Brother  Chamberlain,  therefore,  "bites  the 
hands  that  feed  him."  This  requires  as 
much  courage  as  it  does  to  be  a  pacifist 
in  1917.  There  is  no  profession  hit  from 
the  inside  as  much  as  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. We  fight  within  our  own  trenches. 
Editor  Chamberlain,  in  his  criticism,  calls 
the  lecture  system  in  high  schools  "perni- 
cious," "little  short  of  an  educational 
crime."  Now  it's  right  up  to  the  high 
school  teachers  to  change  their  system  or 
show  more  efficient  results.  Not  because 
Mr.  Chamberlain  says  so,  but  because  every 
one  familiar  with  high  school  teaching 
knows  that  high  school  teachers  imitate 
their  college  and  university  professors,  and 
that  is  why  General  Kane  says  our  men 
are  mentally  and  physically  slouchy.  We 
cannot  get  a  high  average  of  results  unless 
we  change  from  the  lecture  system  to  the 
individual  system.  The  commander  of  a 
company  uses  few  words :  "Forward, 
march  !  Fire  !"  The  teacher  is  the  captain 
of  the  company.  He  should  use  few  words 
— every  pupil  should  respond.  We  have 
been  in  the  classrooms  of  men  like  Super- 
intendent Hyatt  when  he  was  teaching  forty 
high  school  pupils  by  the  individual  sys- 
tem. And  the  students  were  able  to  take 
stiff  entrance  examinations  to  universities 
and  became  the  leaders  of  their  classes. 
The  lecture  system  has  few  merits. 


THE  FALLACY  OF  THE  ELSEWHERE 

1  here  are  thousands-  of  teachers,  and 
other  human  beings  as  well,  who  dream 
and  pine  for  the  elsewhere.  Like  the  Per- 
sian who  left  his  home  and  family  to  travel 
to  far-away  lands  to  find  a  river  where  he 
was  told  he  could  pick  up  diamonds  with- 
out limit.  After  years  of  wandering,  he 
returned  to  find  his  family  gone,  and  a 
syndicate  had  discovered  acres  of  diamonds 
on  his  old  farm.  How  often  we  search  for 
diamonds  in  the  land  of  the  elsewhere, 
when  they  are  near  by.  Teachers  and  super- 
intendents, always  looking  for  a  broader 
.field  of  usefulness,  when  a  great  work  may 
be  done  in  the  little  corner  where  they  are. 


Boards  of  Education  search  in  the  land  of 
the  elsewhere  for  a  man  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
when  some  diamond  in  the  rough  could  be 
had  right  at  home.  A  change  of  place  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  change  of  condi- 
tions. There  are  many  teachers  who  have 
voluntarily  given  up  a  good  position  for 
another  one  on  account  of  a  higher  salary, 
and  can  testify  to  the  fallacy  of  the  else- 
where. 


CONFERENCE  ON 
RURAL  EDUCATION 

An  epoch-making  conference  will  be  held 
at  Chico,  December  3rd  to  5th,  under  the 
Rural  Extension  Division  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education.  It  is  desired  that 
the  educational  forces  of  California  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  get  together  behind  this  move- 
ment to  make  it  a  success.  The  problems 
pressing  down  on  our  rural  education  arc 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Country  life 
is  involved  in  the  question.  Unless  our 
rural  communities  are  made  sufficiently  at- 
tractive by  educational  and  social  facilities, 
the  home  life  which  is  the  backbone  of  the 
nation  will  be  destroyed.  Prof.  E.  I.  Mil- 
ler, of  the  Chico  State  Normal,  is  the  vice- 
president,  and  is  working  with  great  energy 
to  make  the  meeting  a  success. 


PROFESSIONAL  ETHICS 

We  do  not  like  the  term.  Many  of  the 
medical  profession,  which  created  it,  have 
prostituted  it  to  mean  division  of  fees,  self- 
ish aims,  evasion  of  truth.  While  the  edu- 
cational leaders  use  it  largely  to  camou- 
flage the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession. 
Now,  the  N.  E.  A.,  without  notice,  ceases 
the  tenure  of  an  efficient  Secretary  and 
elects  another  man  in  his  place  just  as  a 
board  of  country  school  trustees  acts  with 
a  teacher,  only  worse.  Then  the  leaders 
howl  about  tenure  and  professional  ethics. 
But  President  Crabtree  has  the  job,  and 
Mr.  Springer  is  looking  for  one.  Profes- 
sional ethics  will  not  avail  until  the  indi- 
vidual (not  the  association)  adopts  the  gold- 
en rule  as  a  principle  to  be  used  in  the 
practical   affairs   of   life. 


FOURSCORE   AND    TEN 

Many  people  die  at  threescore  and  ten 
because  of  the  Biblical  emphasis  placed 
upon  it  as  a  reasonable  age  limit.  If  we 
held  our  ego  up  to  one  hundred  as  the 
proper  limit  of  life;  there  would  be  more 
vigor,  usefulness,  health  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  life  of  the  boys  of  seventy  or  there- 
abouts. Our  friend,  ex-Supt.  J.  B.  Brown, 
of  Humboldt  County,  writes:  "I  have  a 
ranch  near  Harris  where  I  said  goodby  to 
you,  Superintendent  Kirk  and  Dr.  O.  P. 
Jenkins,  who  were  instructors  at  my  Insti- 
tute. The  years  sit  lightly  on  my  shoulders, 
although  I  am  in  my  eighty-first  year.  1 
work  on  my  ranch,  clearing  land,  planting 
trees,  keeping  deer  away  from  my  garden, 
and  fields,  enjoying  mountain  climbing, 
drinking  delicious  spring  water  which 
gushes  from  the  side  of  the  mountain 
through  ferns  and  lilies,  and  sleeping  the 
peaceful,  restful  sleep  that  comes  from  a 
good  digestion  and  plenty  of  outdoor  exer- 
cise. I  keep  in  touch  with  the  educational 
world  by  reading  the  Western  Journal  of 
Education  and  the  leading  magazines." 

Ex-Superintendent  Brown  has  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  who  are  better 


men  and  women  on  account  of  his  service 
as  an  educator,  and  in  the  above  bit'  from 
his  life  he  gives  a  useful  and  practical 
lesson. 

*       *       * 

A  VERY  IMPORTANT  DOCUMENT 

Bulletin  No.  23,  prepared  by  Edwin  R. 
Snyder,  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Edu-. 
cation,  and  adopted  by  State  Board  of 
Education,  July  19,  1917,  is  a  very  impor- 
tant document.  It  treats  of  the  rules  and 
regulation  of  Federal  and  State  Aid  for 
the  Vocational  Schools  in  California.  It 
is  well  edited,  and  is  a  digest  of  very  great 
value.  Dr.  Snyder  deserves  credit  for  such 
excellent  work.  It  must  be  backed  up, 
however,  by  personal  work  to  make  voca- 
tional education  as  effective  as  it  should 
be  in  our  educational  system. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  CAREER 

Prof.  C.  W.  Childs,  the  pioneer  educator, 
is  having  a  good  time  on  his  ranch  near 
St.  Helena.  He  delivers  lectures  in  St. 
Helena  High  School,  Calistoga,  and  before 
civic  clubs,  when  not  cultivating  his  vine- 
yard and  extensive  gardens.  Professor 
Childs  began  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  a 
rural  school  in  Eldorado  County,  became 
president  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
San  Jose,  and  during  his  administration  it 
became  the  leading  normal  school  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  He  held  all  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  the  teaching  profession,  including 
the  presidency  of  the  C.  T.  A.  before  it 
was  divided  into  sections,  and  until  last 
year  was  a  successful  special  teacher  of 
commercial  and  physical  geography  and 
civic  duties  in  the  Oakland  schools.  At 
three-score  years  and  five,  Professor  Childs 
is  in  fine  health,  is  physically  fit,  and  geared 
up  for  years  of  enjoyment  and  happiness. 


CHILCOTE 

The  firm  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  has  added 
to  its  already  large  list  of  college,  high 
school  and  elementary  text-books  a  num- 
ber of  new  texts  during  the  past  year.  G. 
H.  Chilcote,  who  has  represented  the  firm 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  over  twenty  years, 
has  been  unusually  successful.  There  is 
not  an  elementary,  high  school  or  college 
where  you  will  not  find  a  number  of  books 
published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  There 
is  not  an  up-to-date  teacher  of  primary 
reading  that  is  not  familiar  with  the  Gor- 
don Readers.  Mr.  Chilcote  was  a  success- 
ful teacher.  He  understands  books  and 
their  uses,  and  talks  books  to  teachers  at 
all  times  and  everywhere.  He  believes  ab- 
solutely in  the  service  to  the  schools,  and 
his  success  is  of  the  permanent  kind.  Mr. 
Chilcote  lives  in  classic  Berkeley,  has  office 
and  stock  rooms  at  565  Market  street,  San 
Francisco,  is  a  good  citizen,  votes  an  inde- 
pendent ticket,  and  takes  an  interest  in 
men,  women  and  children,  whether  they 
are  or  are  not  teachers  or  members  of 
boards  of  education. 


Modoc  County  held  its  institute  at  Adin, 
September  25th,  26th  and  27th.  Superin- 
tendent Harris  had  for  her  instructors  Mrs. 
Lura  Sawyer  Oak,  Director  of  Extension 
Division,  Chico  State  Normal,  and  Roy  W. 
Cloud,  superintendent  of  San  Mateo  county. 
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When  the  State  Board  of  Eucation,  a.s 
directed  by  the  last  legislature,  makes  a 
survey  of  the  supplementary  books  used  in 
the  schools  of  California  they  will  find 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  titles  in  use 
which  is  just  what  John  Swett — father  of 
the  California  public  school  system — had  in 
mind  when  years  ago  he  encouraged  the 
legislature  to  pass  the  law  which  has  en- 
abled the  schools  to  go  into  the  open  mar- 
ket and  bring  home  with  them  the  treas- 
ures of  the  world  for  supplementary  use. 

No  matter  how  good  or  how  poor  the 
state  text-books  may  be,  they  will  always 
need  supplementing;  for  no  one  author  or 
book  can  tell  the  whole  story.  Further- 
more, even  though  the  whole  story  is  told 
today,  there  will  be  something'  more  of  in- 
terest to  tell  tomorrow. 

Children  love  variety.  Nothing  is  more 
conducive  to  retardation  then  going  over 
and  over  again  the  same  old  book  in  the 
same  old  way.  Every  wide-awake  primary 
teacher  demands  at  least  a  half  dozen  dif- 
ferent sets  of  primary  readers,  and  when  a 
set  is  worn  out  the  market  is  eagerly 
scanned  to  see  if  something  still  better  has 
appeared  to  take  their  place. 

*  *       * 

Supt.  Roy  W.  Cloud,  of  San  Mateo  coun- 
ty, prepared  a  splendid  program  for  his  in- 
stitute, which  was  held  in  Redwood  City, 
October  8th,  9th  and  10th.  Among  the  lec- 
turers were  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Terman,  Stan- 
ford University ;  Dr.  Benjamin  P.  Kurtz 
and  Dr.  F.  F.  Nalder  of  the  University  of 
California;  Edward  B..  DeGroot,  Director 
of  Physical  Education,  San  Francisco ;  Mr. 
R.  B.  Kellogg,  of  Palo  Alto,  and  Miss  Char- 
lotte Ebbetts,  National  Food  Control  Com- 
mission, San  Francisco. 

*  *       * 

Miss  Laura  Falk,  of  Eureka,  will  have 
charge  of  the  history  department  of  the 
Fresno  High  School. 


NORTHERN   SECTION— C.  T.  A. 

The  Northern  Section  of  the  California 
Teachers'  Association  will  meet  in  Sacra- 
mento October  30th  and  31st  and  Novem- 
ber 1st  and  2nd.  Ten  counties  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  will  join  with  the  Asso- 
ciation this  year.  There  will  be  approxi- 
mately fifteen  hundred  teachers  in  attend- 
ance from  the  following  counties  :  Shasta, 
Tehama,  Glenn,  Colusa,  Sutter,  Yuba,  Butte, 
Yolo,  Solano,  and  Sacramento.  Sacramento 
city  is  also  meeting  with  the  Association 
this  year. 

The  general  theme  of  the  Convention  is 
"Service,"  and  a  number  of  the  topics  of 
discussion  have  been  selected  with  the  view 
to  emphasizing  the  need  of  conservation 
of  food  and  of  stimulating  instruction  in 
loyalty  and  patriotism. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are  S.  P. 
Robbins  of  Chico,  President ;  Miss  Lizzie 
Vagedes,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Sutter  County,  Vice-President ;  Mrs.  Minnie 
R.  O'Neil,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Sacramento,  Secretary ;  J.  D. 
Sweeney,  Supervising  Principal  of  Schools, 
Red   Bluff,   Treasurer. 

Among'  the  speakers  are  a  number  of  the 
leading  educators  of  California  and  other 
parts  of  the  West.  Some  of  the  speakers 
are  Governor  W.  D.  Stephens;  Will  C. 
Wood,  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion ;  E.  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  of  Vo- 
cational Education ;  Dr.  Aurelia  H.  Rein- 
hardt,  President  of  Mills  College;  Chancel- 
lor Edward  C.  Elliott,  University  of  Mon- 
tana ;  Thomas  B.  Reed,  City  Manager  of 
San  Jose,  L.  R.  Alderman,  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Portland,  Oregon ; 
Charles  E.  Rugh,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  California;  E. 
Morris  Cox,  President  of  the  California 
Council  of  Education;  Dr.  Jerome  Hall 
Raymond,  who  is  doing  lecture  work  for 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  University 
of  California ;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  General 


Secretary  of  the  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation ;  Fred  M.  Hunter,  City  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Oakland,  California ;  Mrs. 
Lura  S.  Oak,  Director  of  Extension  Work, 
State  Normal  School,  Chico ;  Rev.  Harvey 
V.  Miller,  Sacramento. 

Besides  the  general  sessions,  there  will 
be  a  high  school  section  presided  over  by 
Carl  H.  Nielson,  principal  of  the  Vallejo 
high  school ;  a  rural  elementary  section 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  Josie  Frary  of  Te- 
hama County,  and  a  city  elementary  school 
section  presided  over  by  H.  P.  Short,  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oroville. 

Most  of  the  counties  will  hold  local  in- 
stitutes in  Sacramento  on  Monday  or  Tues- 
day forenoon  preceding  the  sessions  of  the 
Association  proper.  The  first  general  ses- 
sion of  the  Association  will  convene  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  and  the  last  session  on 
Friday  forenoon.  On  Tuesday  evening  the 
teachers  and  citizens  of  Sacramento  will 
give  a  reception  for  the  visiting  teachers 
in  the  William  Land  School.  On  Wednes- 
day evening  the  Schoolmasters'  and  School- 
women's  clubs  will  hold  their  annual  ban- 
quets. On  Thursday  evening  there  will  be 
a  dramatic  and  music  recital  in  the  Clunie 
Theatre  for  the  entertainment  of  the  teach- 
ers. On  Wednesday  afternoon  a  cooking 
demonstration  will  be  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  University  of  California. 
At  this  same  hour  there  will  be  a  confer- 
ence of  superintendents  and  teachers  inter- 
ested in  the  standardization  of  rural  schools. 
This  will  be  under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Carolyn  Webb,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Sacramento  County. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  following  the 
sessions  of  the  Association,  there  will  be 
a  number  of  round  table  conferences  by 
teachers  interested  in  special  lines  of  work. 
Among  these  are  Parent-Teacher,  Art, 
Music,  Manual  Arts,  Domestic  Science, 
Agriculture,  Physical  Training,  Kindergar- 
ten,   County   Board,   and   Commercial. 


f 


Time  to  Plan  Your  Holiday 

Send  for  Special  Circular  describing 
Mottoes  -  Color  work  -  Cutouts 
Christmas  Cards  -  Tags  -  Seals 
Calendar   Pads   -   Mounting 
Boards  -  Mats  -  etc,  etc.       ::       :: 


MILTON     BRADLEY    COMPANY 

20  Second  Street  San  Francisco 
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An  announcement  that  will  attract  no  at- 
tention unless  we  appreciate  its  significance, 
is  the  fact  that  Dr.  John  M.  Brewer  of  Har- 
vard University  goes  with  Dr.  Ernest  C. 
Moore  to  the  Los  Angeles  Teachers'  Col- 
lege as  head  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. This  is  scarcely  less  significant  than 
that  Dr.  Moore  becomes  president  of  the 
Teachers'  College. 

It  is  one  thing  to  change  a  name  from 
Normal  School  to  College,  but  it  is  quite 
another  to  make  it  a  college  in  educational 
ideals  and  equipment.  Dr.  Moore  is  of  the 
calibre  that  university  presidents  are  made, 
and  Dr.  Brewer  could  well  be  the  dean  of 
education  has  there  been  the  like  oppor- 
such  men  will  require  a  lining  up  of  all 
men  and  women  in  the  faculty. — Journal  of 
Education. 

II.  O.  Woodworth  will  have  "charge  of 
the  science  department  in  the  high  school 
at   Gonzales   this   year. 

Miss  Cora  Maguire  has  been  appointed 
teacher  of  Spanish  in  the  Ceres  High 
School. 

Mr.  J.  Gabriel  has  accepted  a  position  in 
the  high  school  at  Elk  Grove. 

^  $'  =i= 

Gladys   Nelgner  has   accepted  a  position 
in  the  Esparto  High  School. 
*       *       * 

Mr.  J.  M.  Burk  has  been  elected  science 
teacher  in  the  high  school  at  Williams, 
vice  W.  Doxsee,  who  has  joined  the  army. 

*  *  :|: 

Mr.  L.  B.  Stevens  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  the  new  high  school  at  Tran- 
quility, Fresno  county,  and  Miss  Lena 
Clark  has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher 
in  the  same  school. 

Mr.  Peck,  of  the  Berkeley  High  School, 
has  been  elected  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Fair  Oaks,  Cal. 

A  new  Trade  School  has  been  erected 
in  Boston  at  the  cost  of  $280,000.  The 
building  contains  drafting  room,  eleven 
classrooms,  an  assembly  hall,  a  gymnasium, 
shower  baths  and  locker  rooms.  An  addi- 
tion has  also  been  made  to  the  High  School 
of  Practical  Arts,  for  girls,  at  a  cost  of 
$60,000. 

San  Carlos,  San  Mateo  county,  is  to  have 
a  new  one-story  frame  and  plaster  building. 

A  granite  and  frame  schoolhouse  will  be 
erected  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  at  a  cost 
of   $10,000. 
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HIGH    SCHOOL    PRINCIPALS 

AND 

TEACHERS   OF   DRAWING 

Remember  the  above  School  when  advising  any- 
one to  study  Arts  and  Crafts  or  when  you 
want   a   teacher   for   such   subjects. 

The  FALL  TERM  for  Normal,  Industrial  and 
J-ine    Arts   began    Monday,   August   6th. 

NEW  COURSES  in  Weaving,  Sewing,  Dress- 
making and  Millinery  have  been  added  to 
the   curriculum. 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 


GHOSH'S  WONDERS  OF  THE  JUNGLE 

190  PAGES,  CLOTH,  PRICE  48c 
A  very  popular  supplementary  reader  for  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
Read  and  re-read  with  increasing  interest  by  the  pupils. 

Highly  regarded  by  principals  and  superintendents,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing comments : 

"It's   fine." — J.   D.   Sweeney,   Supt,   Red   Bluff. 

"I   read   it  with   my   nine-year-old   boy;   we    enjoyed    it." — Roy    Cloud,    County    Superin- 
tendent,  San   Mateo  County. 

"An    exceedingly    interesting    book." — Mr.    Selden     Sturges,     Principal     Everett     School, 
San    Francisco. 

"I   tried   it   on   my   four-year-old    niece.      I  confess   I  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  she." — A.  J. 
Hamilton,    Principal    of    Washington    School,  Berkeley. 

"The   children    enjoy   it   very    much." — Mrs.    N.    A.    Wood,    Principal    Franklin    School, 
San   Francisco. 

"It   gives   pleasure  to   both   teacher   and   pupils." — Miss   T.   T.    Spencer,    Principal   Emer- 
son   School,   San   Francisco. 

"It   is   instructive  and   holds   the   deepest  interest  of  the  children." — Miss  Fannie  Martin, 
Principal   Marshall   School,   San    Francisco. 

"It  stands  in  a  class  all  to  itself." — H.   C.   Petray,   Principal   of   Grant   School,   Oakland. 

"The  children  are  delighted  with  it." — Miss    B.   J.    Barrows,    Principal   Hillside    School, 
Berkeley. 

"Has    afforded    great    pleasure    to    my    boys  and  girls."— Mrs.  I.   M.  C.  Smith,  Principal 
Palmetto   Heights   School,   Sacramento.' 

"A  veiry  desirable  addition  to   our  school  library." — J.    B.    Monlux,    Deputy   Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Los  Angeles. 

"Delightfully   written   and   highly   instructive." — A.    C.    Wheat,   Assistant   Superintendent, 
Los  Angeles  County. 

A  second  volume  of  Prince  Ghosh's  Jungle  Stories  has  just  been  published. 

ORDER  A  SET  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO 

565   MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

G.   H.   Chilcote,    Manager 


Charles  F.  Scott 


Book  Notes 


The  Macmillan  Co.  has  added  another 
book  to  the  Everychild's  Series,  "Work  and 
Play  in  Colonial  Days,"  by  Mary  Holbrook 
MacElroy,  formerly  teacher  of  Method  in 
History  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Os- 
wego, N.  Y. 

This  book  will  make  an  excellent  sup- 
plemental reader  for  third  and  'fourth- 
grades.  There  are  chapters  on  "Little 
Pioneers,"  "Children's  Handiwork,"  "How 
Girls  were  Educated,"  "Chidren's  Tasks" 
and  "What  Colonial  Children  Read,"  all 
told  in  a  most  interesting  manner. 
*       #       * 

"The  Outdoor  Book,"  by  Zoe  Meyer. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  publishers.     Price  40c. 

Every  child  will  enjoy  reading  "How 
Pussy  Grew  like  the  Sunbeams,"  "Tommy 
Tadpole,"  "Mrs.  Spiders'  Kite,"  "The  Birds' 
Christmas  Tree,"  "An  Outdoor  Circus"  and 
the  many  other  interesting  nature  stories 
that  appear  in  this  little  book. 

"A  Practical  French  Course,"  by  Leopold 
Cardon,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages, 
Ohio  State  University.  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.,  publishers.    Price  $1.25. 

The  direct  method  or  the  grammatical 
method?  Which  will  guarantee  success  in 
language  teaching?  Can  either  one  claim 
all  the  advantages  and  consign  to  the  other 
all  the  weaknesses?  The  author  of  this 
new  French  course  believes  not.  He  be- 
lieves that  experience  has  disclosed  inade- 
quacies in  both,  and  that  the  best  results 
can  be  secuied  only  by  a  sound,  wisely  pro- 


portioned combination  of  the  two ;  that  skill 
in  spoken  French  is  satisfactorily  acquired 
only  by  the  direct  method,  but  that  for  a 
later  reading  of  French  literature,  a  thor- 
ough grounding  in  grammatrical  forms  is 
vitally  essential.  His  "Practical  French 
Course"  is  the  embodiment  of  this  belief. 
It  selects  the  strongest  element  of  both 
systems  and  welds  them  together  «into  a 
consistent,   well-organized   whole. 

The    book    is    illustrated    with    beautiful 
full-page  half-tones  of  scenes  in  and  about 
Paris.     It  also  includes  a  full-page  map  of 
France  and  a  double-page  map  of  Paris. 
.  *       *       * 

An  interesting  volume  of  children's  songs 
has  just  been  issued  by  Leila  France  of 
Los  Altos.  It  is  unique  in  that  the  themes 
are  taken  entirely  from  the  songs  of  our 
California  meadow  lark. 

The  author  possesses  an  exceptionally 
acute  ear  and  conceived  the  idea  of  in- 
terpreting the  bird  songs  for  kiddies,  setting 
to  their  notes  appropriate  words  that  will 
appeal  to  the  imagination  of  childhood. 
There  are  23  distinct  calls  or  themes,  and 
although  each  one  is  distinct,  the  ensemble 
takes  the  child  through  the  day,  beginning 
with  the  morning  call,  to  wake  up  and 
come  and  look  in  the  nest,  to  the  evening 
call  to  bed  at  dark  with  "like  the  meadow 
lark,  go  to  bed  at  dark,  sleep  little  boy, 
sleep  little  girl,  sleep. "- 

The  volume  is  printed  by  the  Elite  Music 
Co.  of  Los  Altos,  is  picturesquely  covered 
and  embellished  with  a  beautiful  drawing, 
showing  a  number  of  meadow  larks  rest- 
ing on  a  broken  limb. 

For  sale  by  the  Harr  Wagner  Pub.  Co., 
239  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


LARGEST  IN  THE  WEST 


BOISE,  IDAHO 


Rural  Grade  and  High  School  teachers  needed  for  emergency  vacancies.    Free  en- 
rollment through  October  and  November.     Write  immediately  for  free  circular. 


THE  SCHOOL  NEWS.  A  journal  of  practical 
value  to  every  teacher.  Issued  monthly.  Sample 
copy  only  10  cents.  One  Year,  One  Dollar.  PAT- 
RONIZE OUR  GREAT  EXCHANGE  DEPART- 
MENT. Sell  or  exchange  your  books,  etc.;  get  a 
position;  sell  service;  anything.  Costs  only  2  cents 
per   word    for   your   advertising.      Address: 

THE    SCHOOL    NEWS 
New   Egypt,    N.   J. 


REGISTER  IN  THE 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agency 

43,000   Positions   Filled   at    Salaries 

Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

IN   THE   WORLD 

— California   Offices — 

BERKELEY  -  -  2161    Shattuck   Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES       -       533  Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

— Other  Offices — 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integrity  and 
ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 


MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

UNIVERSAL  SERIES  WALL  MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common   Roller,   each... $1.25 

Spring   Roller,   Steel   Case,   each 3.00 

NEW   SCHOOL  SERIES   WALL   MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common    Roller,   each... $2.50 

Spring  Roller,  Steel  Case,  each.. 5.75 

GLOBES 
From  50c  to  $50.00 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 

565-571  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


SPENGEMANN  &  SUHR 

Importers  and   Manufacturers  of 

FINE  FURS 

FURS    OF   ALL    DESCRIPTIONS    REMODELED, 

REPAIRED    AND    REDYED 

Furs    Kept    in    Storage    at    Reasonable    Rates 

ROOMS    202,    203,   205   -   25    STOCKTON    STREET 

(Upstairs) 
Phone  Kearny  2572  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


John  McCallan 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Residence,    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter,    Douglas    2260 


THE  MONOGRAPH 

MOVING    PICTURE    MACHINE 

Safest    and    Best    for    Educational    Work 

''Absolutely    Flickerless"  "No    Eye    Strain" 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory     Branch 

EDWARD    H.    KEMP,    Mgr. 

833     MARKET    STREET         -         SAN     FRANCISCO 


Osteopathy 


Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,  Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero    St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11   a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    bv    Appointment 


HYGIEIA  DUSTLESS 

95%   PURE   PRECIPITATED   CHALK 


Samples   Free   to   Teachers 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

The  American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY,  O.     -     WALTHAM,  MASS. 

C.  F.  Weber  &   Co., 

San    Francisco 


DR. 

CHARLES  W 

DECKER 

SURGEON 

DENTIST 

Rooms  308, 

309, 

110,   Third   Floor 

Phel 

an    Building 

Telephone 

Kearny    1630 

San   Francisco,    Cal. 

Established  1889  Phone  Mission  2796 

GOLDEN  WEST  CLOTHING  RENOVATORY 

LADIES'  AND   CHILDREN'S   GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND  DYED 

A  Weekly  Service  for  the  Pressing  of  Gentlemen's  Suits,  $1.50  a   Month 

Work  Called  For  and  Delivered — Special  Attention  to 

Out-of-Town   Orders 

£07  VALENCIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PUPILS'    OUTLINES    FOR    HOME    STUDY 
IN    CONNECTION   WITH    SCHOOL   WORK 

Pamphlets  are  prepared  to  meet  the  almost  uni- 
versal  demand    for   a   brief   summary   of   the   im- 
portant facts   in 
Geography,  History,  Civics,  Arithmetic,  Grammar, 
Business  Forms,  Botany,  Map  Series,  Physiology. 
To    be    studied    alone,    or   to    be   used    in 
connection     with     regulation     text-books. 
Price,  20c.     Discount  on  orders  of  ten  or  more. 
JENNINGS   PUBLISHING   CO., 

Box  17,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

THE  REGENTS'  REVIEW  BOOKS 

A   Book  of   Questions,  A   Book  of  Answers, 

on  Every  Subject 

Up-to-Date — Invaluable  for  Teacher,  for  Pupil 

25c  a  Copy 

W.  HAZLETON  SMITH,  Publisher 

117-119  Seneca  St. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


JSIDERGARTEN 

■\jf        PRIMARY  ^ 

Magazine/ 


IRVIN   S.   PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors   for   The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

Manufacturing    Opticians.    Eye    Glasses,    Spectacles, 

Etc.— Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and 

Warranted 

210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


Lecture  Charts  and  Slides, 
Stencils  and  Booklets 

for 

TEACHING    AGRICULTURE 

IN    SCHOOLS 

Simple,    Practical,    Impressive 
Successful  Teaching  of  Agriculture  Assured. 
Send  10c  in  postage  for  samples  of  booklets. 

Agricultural    Extension    Department 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  of  N.  J. 

Harvester  Building,   Chicago 


15c 


IF  you  are  a  Primary  or  a 
Rural  Teacher  you  can  get 
above  magazine,  the  oldest 
in  the  world  of  its  kind  and 
one  of  the  most  helpful  in 
your  work,  3  mos.  for  15c. 
AM  „  «,««.-  J.  H.  SHULTS  Co. 
$1    a  year.  Manistee,  Mich. 


Healthy,  Strong,  ° 


rlAl/f    ™CBII!,J»*l,u,,5f    used  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

lltfVL  Bpailtiflll  Pvo<t  many  years  before  it  was 
linik  DedUMIUI  cJc5  offered  as  a  Duiuesiic  Eye 
Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Relief  for  Eyes  that  Need 
Care.  Try  itii.  your  Eyes  and  in  Baby's  Byes— No  Smarting— 
Just  Bye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist— accept  no 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Eye  Free. 
MURINE     EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,    Chicago.    III. 


THERE    IS 

JOY  IN  THE  PENMANSHIP  CLASS 

when  the  Palmer  Method  of  Writing  is  taught  by  a  teacher 
who  has  qualified  under  our  personal  direction,  through  our 
CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE.  Teachers  taught  quickly 
how  to  lead  their  pupils  progressively  step  by  step  from 
slow  finger  movement  handwriting,  and  cramped,  unhealth- 
ful  posture,  to  a  style  of  penmanship  embodying  legibility, 
rapidity,  *  ease,  and  endurance,  with  the  accompanying  hy- 
gienic position.  There  have  been  no  failures  when  the 
Palmer    Method    Plan   has   been    followed    with    fidelity. 

Complete  course  only  ten  dollars;  three  months,  five 
dollars. 

Training  free  to  teachers  whose  pupils  have  been  pro- 
vided   with     our    penmanship     manuals. 

Write     today    for    complete     information. 


ARTISTIC    PORTRAITURE 

BOUS  SUM 

Photographer 

Special    Rates    Given    on    All    School    Work 

San    Francisco— 25    KEARNY    ST.— Tel.    Sutter   2547 

Sacramento — 1021     K     ST. — Tel.     2852-J 

Fresno — 1142    J    ST. — Tel.    1749 
Stockton  San  Jose 


THE    A. 
30   Irving   Place 


N. 


PALMER    COMPANY 

New  York,    N.    Y. 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Turner   &    Dahnken    Circuit 

SAN    FRANCISCO    MOTION    PICTURE 

PALACE 

EDDY  STREET  NEAR  POWELL 

San    Francisco 
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Pitman's  Commercial 
Modern  Language  Series 

Hugo's  Russian  Simplified.     An  easy  and  a  Rapid  Way  of  Learning   Russian. 
Cloth,  $1.35. 

Hugo's    Dutch  or   Flemish    Simplified.      Cloth,  $1.35. 

Pitman's   Commercial   Spanish   Grammar.     249  pp.,    cloth,   $1.10.      By    C.    A.    Toledano. 

Hugo's   Simplified  Spanish.     An  Easy  and  Rapid   Way   of    Learning    Spanish.      Cloth,   $1.35. 

Dictionary  of  Commercial  Correspondence  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Rus- 
sian, and  Italian.  500  pp.,  cloth,  $2.50.  Containing  the  most  common  and  ordinary 
terms    and    phrases. 

Pitman's   Commercial    Correspondence   in    Spanish.     267   pp.,  $1.10. 

Spanish    Commercial    Reader.      170    pp.,    cloth,  $1.10. 

Manual  of  Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence.     328   pp.,   cloth,   gilt,   $1.50. 

By   G.   R.   MacDonald.     Contains  an   extensive  selection  of  commercial  letters. 

English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English  Commercial  Dictionary.  660  pp.,  $1.50.  By  G.  R. 
MacDonald.  A  complete  work  of  reference  for  students  and  teachers.  "A  valuable 
work  of  reference   and   thoroughly   up   to  date." — The   South   American,    New   York. 

Taquigrafia  Espanola  de  Isaac  Pitman.  Being  an  Adaptation  of  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand 
to   Spanish.     $1.30. 

Any   book   in   this  list  will  be  sent  postpaid   on   receipt  of  price. 
'  Liberal   Discount   to    Teachers    and   Schools. 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 


2  West  45th  Street 


New  York 


Bring  Your  Children  to  Us 
Wnen  in  Doubt  About  Theh  Eyes 

THE  EXAMINATION   IS  FREE 
If    glasses   are   not   needed   we    will    hon- 
estly tell  you  so.     If  they  are,  we  fit  them 
carefully  at   a   moderate   price. 

Eyeglasses   from   $1.00   up. 

See    our    Optician. 

The  Best  Fountain  Pen  is  a 
"THAT  MAN  PITTS"  SPECIAL 

for  $1.50     Guaranteed. 
Other    Pens   $2.50    Up. 


THAT  MAN  PITTS 

San   Francisco  . 
771    Market   Street,    1556   Fillmore    Street 


KEEN  CAMP 

Among  the  pines  and  oaks  of  the  San 
Jacinto  Mountains,  on  the  famous  H.  J. 
Ranch  of  8,000  acres;  elevation,  5,000 
feet. 

Pavilion,  tennis  court,  saddle  horses, 
good  fishing,  hunting,  and  trapping. 
Fine   meals. 

For   literature,   address 

ANITA   L.   WALKER 
Riverside  Co.,  Cal.       KEEN  CAMP,  P.  O. 


Energy  and  education,  hand  in  hand,  plus 
several  kinds  of  wisdom,  will  make  you  the 
success  you  crave. 

Dollarwisdom— decidedly  difficult  to  ac- 
quire—is one  of  the  several  kinds  of  wis- 
dom you'll  need. 

Dollars  will  be  easily  earned  and  got;  but 
they  are  easier  spent. 

Dollars  are  dominant;  but  you  must  dom- 
inate the  dollar  to   control  your  cash. 

Save  something,  always,  to  develop  a 
dollarpile. 


Bank  of  Italy 


Savings — Commercial — Trust 
Where   23,000   School   Children    Deposit   their    Savings 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on  Northern  Electric  Ry. 
Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 
and  4:40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion   Rates  for  Week-end  Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &,  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


ScHool  Supplies 

School       Books,       Maps,       Globes 

Atlases 

vScKool    Furniture 


Send  us  your  list  for  estimate.     New  Catalog  just  issued;  send 

for  your  copy 

C.    F.   WEBER  &  CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

San  Francisco  Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

365-367   MARKET   STREET     100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.   LOS  ANGELES 

Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    STREET,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.   MALEY  CALVIN   ESTERLY 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

School   Officials   can   always   secure   competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire  or  phone   at  our   expense,   if  mail  is  too   slow. 

Teachers  without  positions   or  seeking  change   should   enroll. 
Established   18S8  by  C.  C.   Boynton.     Longest,    largest,  best  service   on   the   Pacific  Coast. 
517   BROCKMAN   BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones— Broadway  1919;  Home  A-1840.  Kerny  5959 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association  ;  Lewis 
R.  Avery,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  G.  Raw- 
lins, President,  Willows,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sec- 
rotary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  H.  Boren, 
Lindsay,    President;     E'.    W.    Lindsay,    Fresno,    Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  Grace 
Stanley,  President,  San  Bernardino;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Miss 
Anna  Keefe,  President,  Oakland,  Cal.  ;  Miss  Cora  Hampel, 
Secretary,    Oakland,    Cal. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento.  Cal..  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education ;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education.  E.  P.  Clarke,  President ; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  T.  S. 
Montgomery,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George 
W,   Stone. 


JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 

To    the     School     Children     of     the     United 

States : 

A  proclamation :  The  President  of  the 
■United  States  is  also  president  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  It  is  from  these  offi- 
ces joined  in  one  that  I  write  you  a  word 
of  greeting  at  this  time  when  so  many  of 
you  are  beginning  the  school  year. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  just  pre- 
pared a  junior  membership  with  school 
activities,  in  which  every  pupil  in  the 
United  States  can  find  a  chance  to  serve 
our  country.  The  school  is  the  natural 
centre  of  your  life.  Through  it  you  can 
best  work  in  the  great  cause  of  freedom 
to  which  we  have  all  pledged  ourselves. 

Our  Junior  Red  Cross  will  bring'  to  you 
opportunities  of  service  to  your  community 
and  to  other  communities  all  over  the  world, 
and  guide  your  service  with  high  and  re- 
ligious ideals.  It  will  teach  you  how  to 
save  in  order  that  suffering  children  else- 
where may  have  the  chance  to  live.  It  will 
teach  you  how  to  prepare  some  of  the  sup- 
plies which  wounded  soldiers  and  homeless 
families  lack.  It  will  send  to  you,  through 
the  Red  Cross  bulletins,  the  thrilling  stories 
of  relief  and  rescue.  And,  best  of  all,  more 
perfectly  than  through  any  of  your  other 
school  lessons,  you  will  learn  by  doing  those 
kind  things,  under  your  teachers'  direction, 
to  be  the  future  good  citizens  of  this  great 
country  which  we  all  love. 

And  I  commend  to  all  school  teachers 
in  the  country  the  simple  plan  which  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  worked  out  to 
provide  for  your  co-operation,  knowing  as 
1  do  that  school  children  will  give  their 
best  service  under  the  direct  guidance  and 
instruction  of  their  teachers.  Is  not  this 
perhaps  the  chance  for  which  you  have  been 
looking  to  give  your  time  and  efforts  in 
some  measure  to  meet  our  national  needs? 
YVOODROW  WILSON, 

President. 


OPPORTUNITIES      FOR      HISTORY 
TEACHERS 


"THANKSGIVING,    1917. 
By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"A  PROCLAMATION:  It  has  long  been  the 
honored  custom  of  our  people  to  turn  in  the 
fruitful  autumn  of  the  year  in  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God  for  His  many  blessings 
and  mercies  to  us  as  a  nation.  That  custom  we 
can  follow  now,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  tragedy 
of  a  world  shaken  by  war  and  immeasurable  dis- 
aster, in  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  great  peril,  be- 
cause even  amidst  the  darkness  that  has  gathered 
about  us  we  can  see  the  great  blessings  God  has 
bestowed  upon  us,  blessings  that  are  better  than 
mere  peace  of  mind  and  prosperity  of  enterprise. 

"We  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  serve 
mankind  as  we  once  served  ourselves  in  the  great 
day  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  tak- 
ing up  arms  against  a  tyranny  that  threatened 
to  master  and  debase  men  everywhere  and  join- 
ing with  other  free  peoples  in  demanding  for 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  what  we  then  de- 
manded and  obtained  for  ourselves.  In  this  day 
of  the  revelation  of  our  duty  not  only  to  defend 
our  own  rights  as  a  nation  but  to  defend  also 
the  rights  of  free  men  throughout  the  world, 
there  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us  in  full  and  in- 
spiring measure  the  resolution  and  spirit  of  unit- 
ed action.  We  have  been  brought  to  one  mind 
and  purpose.  A  new  vigor  of  common  counsel 
and  common  action  has  been  revealed  in  us.  We 
should  especially  thank  God  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  enter- 
prise the  spirits  of  men  have  ever  entered  upon, 
we  have,  if  we  but  observe  a  reasonable  and 
practicable  economy,  abundance  with  which  to 
supply  the  needs  of  those  associated  with  us  as 
well  as  our  own.  A  new  light  shines  about  us. 
The  greatest  duties  of  a  new  day  awaken  a  new 
and  greater  national  spirit  in  us.  We  shall  never 
again  be  divided  or  wonder  what  stuff  we  are 
made  of. 

"And  while  we  render  thanks  for  these  things, 
let  us  pray  Almighty  God  that  in  all  humble- 
ness of  spirit  we  may  look  always  to  Him  for 
guidance;  that  we  may  be  kept  constant  in  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  service;  that  by  His  grace 
our  minds  may  be  directed  and  our  hands 
strengthened;  and  that  in  His  good  time  liberty 
and  security  and  peace  and  the  comradeship  of 
a  common  justice  may  be  vouchsafed  all  the  na- 
tions  of   the  earth. 

"Wherefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  des- 
ignate Thursday,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  No- 
vember next,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
prayer,  and  invite  the  people  throughout  the  land 
to  cease  upon  that  day  from  their  ordinary  oc- 
cupations and  in  their  several  homes  and  places 
of  worship  to  render  thanks  to  God,  the  Great 
Ruler  of  nations. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
to  be  affixed. 

.."Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia  this  seventh 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventeen  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the   one  hundred   and   forty-second. 

"WOODROW  WILSON." 


How  the  lessons  of  the  great  war  may  be 
taught  in  the  school  room  is  told  in  Teach- 
ers' Leaflet  No.  1,  on  "Opportunities  for 
History  Teachers,"  just  issued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  for  distribution 
to  teachers  of  history  throughout  the 
United  States. 

In  its  appeal  to  teachers  the  Bureau 
says: 

"First  of  all  comes  the  duty  of  keeping, 
■  for  teacher  and  pupil,  the  habit  of  at  least 
trying  to  see  thing's  as  they  really  were  and 
are.  This  is  not  easy  at  any  time.  It  is 
peculiarly  difficult  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
when  too  many  people  believe  a  slight 
distortion  of  facts  may  be  a  patriotic  duty. 
In  the  long  run  loyalty  to  the  country  as 
well  as  loyalty  to  history  are  best  served 
by  looking  facts  squarely  in  the  face. 

"The  training  of  young  people  and  of 
the  parents  through  the  pupils  to  take  an 
intelligent  part  in  the  decision  of  public 
questions  is  important  enough  at  any  time, 
but  it  is  peculiarly  so  in  this  war  whose 
meaning  for  the  individual  citizen  is  not 
so  easily  brought  home.  In  1822  and  1827, 
when  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  under  dis- 
cussion, Daniel  Webster  referred  to  the 
people  who  thought  that  Americans  had 
no  interest  in  the  European  system  of 
mutual  insurance  for  hereditary  rulers 
against  popular  movements.  What,  they 
said,  have  we  to  do  with  Europe?  The 
thunder,  it  may  be  said,  rolls  at  a  distance. 
The  wide  Atlantic  rolls  between  us  and 
danger;  and,  however  others  may  suffer,  we 
shall  remain  safe.  Webster's  answer  to 
this  question  was  strikingly  similar  to  some 
of  the  utterances  of  President  Wilson :  'I 
think  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  to 
say,  that  we  are  one  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  .  .  We  have  as  clear  an  interest 
in  international  law  as  individuals  have  in 
the  laws  of  society.'  That  was  said  long 
before  the  steamship,  the  submarine,  and 
the  wireless  had  broken  down  still  further 
our  'splendid  isolation.'  Today  we  are 
fighting  for  our  own  rights,  but  over  and 
above  those  special  rights  of  our  own  we 
are  fighting  for  international  law  itself, 
without  which  no  nation  can  be  safe,  least 
of  all  those  democratic  governments  which 
are  less  effectively  organized  for  war  than 
for  peace. 

"No  one  can  take  an  intelligent  part  in 
a  great  conflict  for  the  safety  of  democacy 
under  an  orderly  system  of  international 
law  unless  he  is  really  interested  in  and 
knows  something  about  other  nations  than 
his  own — about  the  difference  between  a 
republican  government  like  our  own  or  that 
of  France  or  the  scarcely  less  democratic 
constitution  of  Great  Britain  on  the  one 
side,  and,  in  sharp  contrast  to  all  of  these, 
a  strongly  monarchial  system  like  that  of 
the  German  Empire,  in  which  the  most 
important  measures  affecting'  the  national 
welfare  may  be  practically  determined  by 
a  single  hereditary  sovereign  or  a  small 
group  of  such  sovereigns." 
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ITEMS  OF  PUBLIC  INTEREST  FROM 

PROCEEDINGS    OF   STATE   BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION 

By   C.    S.   Pixley 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  was  held  at  Sac- 
ramento, October  15-20,  1917. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  Board  that  no 
condensation  of  the  minutes  could  be  pre- 
pared which  could  properly  be  termed  a 
"summary  of  proceedings"  and  that  hence- 
forth such  information  as  might  be  sent  out 
for  publication  should  be  issued  under  the 
caption  "Items  of  Public  Interest  from  Pro- 
ceeding of  State   Board  of  Education." 

(  Ifficial  announcement  was  made  of  the 
formal  acceptance  by  Prof.  Clark  W.  Heth- 
erington  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  of  the 
position  of  State  Supervisor  of  Physical 
Education. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  T.  S.  Montgomery  as  a  member  of 
the  State   Board  of  Education. 

The  State  High  School  Credential  grant- 
ed to  Claude  G.  Miner  on  November  8, 
1910,  was  revoked. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lillard  of  Gardena,  Cal.,  was 
appointed  to  the  position  of  Director  of 
Agricultural  Education  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  law. 

Pending  applications  for  life  diplomas, 
health  and  development  certificates,  High 
School  Credentials  and  Credentials  in  Spec- 
ial Subjects  were  disposed  of  by  the  Board. 

The  Board  formally  adopted  as  the  State 
text  in  music  for  the  elementary  schools 
the  Progressive  Series,  Books  One.  Two 
and  Three,  with  the  manuals  accompanying 
the  same,  published  by  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.  These  books  will  not  be  ready  for 
distribution  until  the  summer  of   1918, 

The  Board  approved  the  course  in  Chi- 
nese offered  by  the  Oakland  High  School, 
and  authorized  the  issuance  of  special 
certificates  in  Chinese  as  a  commercial 
subject. 

The  date  of  accreditation  of  the  Indi- 
anapolis Normal  School  was  changed  from 
1913  to  1912,  as  an  emergency  war  meas- 
ure to  provide  for  the  certification  of  a 
teacher  whose  husband  had  been  drafted  in 
the  national  army. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
in  response  to  a  request  from  one  of  the 
State   normal   schools  : 

"Resolved,  that  until  the  year  beginning" 
July  1,  1921,  students  entering  normal 
schools  and  not  presenting  the  required 
credits  in  music,  drawing,  household  arts, 
or  agriculture,  may  be  permitted,  with  the 
consent  of  the  normal  school  faculties,  to 
be  granted  one  unit  of  credit  in  each  of 
these  subjects  upon  completing  a  course  of 
study  in  such  subject  covering  a  period  of 
two  terms  aggregating  at  least  six  months, 
if  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  meeting 
the  requirement  of  one  unit." 
.  Bids  received  for  texts  in  spelling  were 
opened  and  further  consideration  postponed 
until  the  next  meeting,  which  was  set  for 
January  7.   1918. 

Considerable  time  was  given  to  discus- 
sion of  the  Smith-Hughes  law,  the  con- 
sideration .if  a  plan  for  the  training  of 
vocational  teachers  and  the  application  of 
the  special  state  and  federal  vocational 
funds. 

Retirement  Salary   Business 

Payment  of  retirement  salaries  to  the 
amount  of  $57, 235.20  was  authorized. 

Dr.  R.  \\  .  T.  Garner  of  Susanville  was 
appointed    tO   act    for   the    Hoard    in    Lassen 
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county,  vice  Dr.  E.  S.  Drucks,  removed 
from   the  county. 

Refunds  of  erroneous  salary  deductions, 
amounting  to  $81.00,  were  ordered  paid  to 
eleven  teachers. 

Retirement  salaries  were  granted  as  fol- 
lows : 

Five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  :  Mrs. 
Ada  B.  Bruce,  Los  Angeles;  Clara  Esther 
Cameron,  Pomona  ;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Doughty, 
Kentfield;   George   T.    Hanscom,    Modesto; 


W.  H.  Hauert,  Fresno;  Matilda  Hauss, 
Sausalito;  Mrs.  Ella  B.  Iredale,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Louise  A.  McDonnell,  Los  Angeles; 
Mary  C.  McKinney,  San  Anselmo ;  Sarah 
E.  Miller,  San  Francisco. 

Section  14:  John  Emmet  Carr,  San 
Diego,  $416.66;  Mrs.  Pearl  May  Cook, 
Merced,  $316.66;  Mrs-Marion  E.  Edwards, 
Susanville,  $366.66;  Mrs.  Marion  S.  Miel, 
San  Francisco,  $333.33 ;  Mrs.  Delphine  L. 
Tenney,  Albany,  $250.00. 
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Editorial 


PRINCIPLE  VS.  SELF  IN 
EDUCATIONAL    PHILOSOPHY 

Two  school  people  were  discussing  ag- 
gressive educational  activities  and  how  far 
a  teacher  should  go  in  trying  to  bring  about 
certain  .educational  reforms.  The  one  was 
timid,  the  other  was  bold.  The  one  was 
afraid  she  would  lose  her  job,  and  kept 
telling  the  other  to  look  out,  be  careful, 
don't  go  too  far,  and  so  forth.  Finally,  the 
other,  in  her  righteous  indignation,  said 
to  her  over-solicitous  friend  :  "To  hell  with 
Miss  Johnson  (speaking  of  herself)  ;  if  Miss 
Johnson  can't  stand  out  for  what  she  thinks 
is  right,  if  Miss  Johnson  must  keep  her 
head  under  cover,  if  Miss  Johnson  can't 
defend  the  cause  she  loves  and  the  children 
she  is  called  to  serve,  then  the  sooner  she 
loses  her  job  the  better  off  she  will  be,  and 
all  the  parties  concerned." 

Now,  men,  that  was  a  woman  who  said 
that  bad  word,  but  expressed  that  heroic 
philosophy.  We  men  pussyfoot  around,  go 
cringing  about  our  sacred  duties,  and  won- 
der why  the  women  have  the  power  that 
moves  the  world.  Some  of  us  have  our 
wishbones  where  our  backbones  ought  to 
be.  Suppose  we  take  an  hour  some  day 
and  meditate  on  the  philosophy  expressed 
by  that  godly  woman  and  see  if  we  can't 
act  on   the   principle  she   so  clearly   sees. 

NEAR  TREASON  AMONG 
SCHOOL  MEN 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  to  find 
school  men  these  days  whose  patriotism 
is  at  such  low  ebb  that  they  resist  conscrip- 
tion. Other  school  men  bring  all  sorts  of 
influence  to  bear  on  exemption  boards  to 
help  their  sons  from  answering  their  coun- 
try's call.  From  Illinois  University,  from 
Columbia,  from  Chicago  University  comes 
the  report  that  professors  are  lukewarm  in 
their  patriotism,  or  are  actually  engaged  in 
spreading  pro-German  influence  among  the 
students   in   their  charge. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  such  an  at- 
titude is  little  short  of  treason  at  this  time 
when  our  nation  is  bending  every  energy 
to  bring  about  a  speedy  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities across  the  water,  a  cessation  coupled 
with  righteousness,  a  conclusion  that  will 
insure  justice  and  peace  in  the  world  for 
generations  to  come. 

It  seems  as  though  school  men,  of  all 
others,  ought  to  rally  around  our  worthy 
standard-bearer — a  school  man  through  and 
through,  a  statesman  of  the  highest  order, 
a  patriot  to  the  last  word.  Shame  on  the 
school  man  who  falters  in  this  the  crisis  of 
all  crises,  the  acme  of  all  human   conflicts. 

HASH  VS.  MEAT  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  FOOD 

If  some  of  our  school  men  who  write 
books  and  magazine  articles  on  educational 
themes    would    put    into    practice    some    of 


their  excellent  suggestions  in  regard  to 
psychology  and  allied  subjects,  it  would  be 
more  conducive  to  wholesome  educational 
growth.  For  what  can  be  more  distract- 
ing to  the  thought  at  hand  than  continual 
references  to  footnotes  and  suggestions  that 
the  reader  consult  the  bibliography  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  and  so  forth?.  It  may  be 
a  good  sign  of  the  research  ability  of  the 
writer,  but  it  isn't  indicative  of  good  psy- 
chology. It  reminds  one  of  the  hash  of 
college  days. 

Almost  all  modern  books  on  educational 
subjects  are  violators  of  the  principle  of 
concentrated  attention.  "Educational  Re- 
view" of  Columbia  University,  by  its  elab- 
orate system  of  figures,  keeps  one  wonder- 
ing if  the  material  which  the  writer  con- 
sulted isn't  of  more  interest  and  value  than 
the  stuff  he  is  giving  out  to  a  longsuffer- 
ing  world.  It  isn't  the  quantity  of  material 
we  hash  over  that  counts,  it  is  the  ideas 
we  are  after.  That  is  why  we  are  reading 
that  book,  that  article.  Then  why  chase 
us  off  into  a  mess  of  semi-related  material? 
Why  not  do  as  John  Dewey  does,  launch 
right  out  into  your  own  field  of  discussion, 
give  your  own  ideas  on  the  subject  and 
give  your  humble  reader  credit  for  know- 
ing' where  he  can  find  other  material  on 
the  same  subject.  We  get  tired  01  the 
hash.     Let's  have  some  real  meat. 
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AND 

TEACHERS  OF  DRAWING 

Remember  the  above  School  when  advising  any- 
one to  study  Arts  and  Crafts  or  when  you 
want   a   teacher   for   such   subjects. 

The  FALL  TERM  for  Normal,  Industrial  and 
Fine   Arts   began   Monday,   August   6th. 

NEW  COURSES  in  Weaving,  Sewing,  Dress- 
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Western  Books  by  Western  Authors 

The  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.  has  purchased  the  Publications  of  the  Whitaker  &  Ray- 
Wiggin    Company. 

We  make  a  specialty  in  the  manufacture,  publishing,  and  promoting  the  sale  of  books  by 
Western   Authors. 

In  selecting  books  for  your  library,  home  or  school  include  books  from  the  following  excel- 
lent list: 

LIBRARY  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS 


Joaquin    Miller's    Poems — 7    volumes. 

Volume  One — Introduction   and   Autobiography 

Volume  Two — Songs  of  the   Sierras 

Volume  Three — Songs    of    the    Sunlands 

Volume  Four — Songs   of   Italy   and    Others 

Volume  Five — Songs   of  the   American   Seas 

Volume  Six — Poetic   Plays 

Volume  Seven — The    Building   of   the    City    Beautiful 


Price  Net 

Bear    Edition — each     .....$  1.25 

Joaquin    Miller's     Poems — Collector's    Autographed 

Edition    (six   volumes)    60.00 

The    Danites    by    Joaquin    Miller — flexible    reading 

edition      50 

Forty-Nine    by    Joaquin     Miller  —  flexible    reading 

edition      50 

Realizable    Ideals   by   Theodore    Roosevelt. 1.25 

The    Care    and    Culture    of    Men    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      1.25 

The    Story    of    Matka    by    David    Starr    Jordan — 

Library     edition      1. 00 

School    edition     75 

Knowing   Real    Men   by   David    Starr   Jordan 35 

The    Practical    Education    by    David    Starr   Jordan..        .35 

The  Saving  of  Time  by   David   Starr  Jordan 35 

The    Woman    and    the    University    by    David    Starr 

Jordan 35 

The    Scholar    in    the    Community    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      35 

The   Panama   Canal   by   Duncan   E.    McKinlay — 

Paper    binding     50 

A    Political    Primer   for   the   New   Voter   by    Bessie 

Beatty — Library    edition    75 

At  the   Shrine  of  Song  by  Herbert  Bashford 1.25 

At   the    Shrine    of    Song  —  Collector's    Autographed 

edition      5.00 

The  Health  Index  of  Children  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bryant 

Hoag      80 

West    Coast    Shells   by   Josiah    Keep    2.00 

Polly  of  the  Midway-Sunset  by  Janie  C.  Michaels  1.25 
Lure  of  the  Desert  by  Madge   Morris  Warner; 

two     editions     $1.25   and      1.50 

Design  and  Construction  by  Arthur  H.  Chamber- 
lain   and    Nelbert    Murphy — Advanced    Book..        .35 


Price  Net 

Geometrical    Drawing   by    F.    Schraidt,    M.    A $     .65 

The    Geography    of    California    by    Dr.    Harold    W. 

Fairbanks 80 

School     Buildings    by    Walter    H.    Parker,    A.    A. 

I.    A i.oo 

Poems  for  Memorizing,  selected  and  graded  by  Dr. 
E.    P.    Cubberley  and   compiled   by   Alice   Rose 

Power — Cloth    binding 1.00 

Board    binding    60 

Pupils'    Supplementary    Edition,    parts    1    &    2.  .        .15 

A   Political   Primer   by   Bessie    Beatty,    introduction 

by  Hon.  William  Kent — Supplementary  Edition       .50 

Indian    Stories    tf    the    Southwest    by    Elizabeth    J. 

Roberts    1.25 

Aids  to   Literature  Series 

Number    One — The   Legend    of   Sleepy   Hollow   and 

Rip  Van  Winkle.  With  Text  by  J.  W.  Graham       .25 

Number  Two — Lady  of  the  Lake,  Evangeline,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Snowbound  and  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal  by  J.   W.   Graham    25 

Number  Three — Evangeline  (with  Text).  With 
notes  and  suggestions  for  study  by  Arthur  L. 
Hamilton     , 25 

Number  Four — Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Schools. 
A  Study  of  "Ivanhoe"  and  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake,"    by    Frank    J.    Browne 25 

Number  Five  —  Whittier  in  the  Schools.  Snow- 
bound, The  Barefoot  Boy,  Among  the  Hills, 
The  Huskers  and  the  Corn  Song  (with  Text) 
by   Arthur    L.    Hamilton    25 

Civil    Government    Simplified    by   J.    J.    Duval 25 

The  Theory  of    Music    by  J.    H.    Elwood 20 

Sanitary  Survey  for   Schools  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bryant 

Hoag     10 

Health  Grading  of  the  School  Child  by  Dr.  Ernest 

Bryant  . Hoag — per   1000  post  paid , 12.00 

Per   100  post  paid    1.25 

Health     Leaflet     (Number     One) — The     Results     in 

Nose,   Throat  and  Ear  Troubles.     Per   100 1.25 

Health     Leaflet     (Number    Two) — The    Results    of 

Defective    Eyesight.      Per    100    post    paid 1.25 

Hart's    History    Aids    3.00 

Pacific    History   Stories   by   Harr   Wagner — 

Library    Edition     1.25 

School    Edition    1.00 

Problems   in    Arithmetic    by   S.    P.    Robbins 25 

Send  for  Special  Catalogue. 
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The  Grade  Teachers'  page  is  published 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  elementary 
school;  to  cultivate  a  closer  feeling  of  fel- 
lowship; to  discuss  fairly,  freely  and  truth- 
fully all  questions  which  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  teachers  and  to  the  community  at 
large,  and  to  use  its  influence  and  its  col- 
umns to  bring  the  general  public  to  a  re- 
alization of  the  value — educational,  cultural 
and  moral— of  the  grade  teachers  to  the 
community.      "The    teacher   is   the    school." 

We    shall   do   much   in   the   years   to   come, 

But  what  have  we  done  today? 
We  shall  give  our  gold  in  a  princely  sum, 

Cut  what  did  we  give  today? 
\\  e  shall  lift  the  heart  and  dry  the  tear, 

We  shall  plant  a  hope  in  the  place  of  fear, 
We  shall  spe«k  the  word  of  love  and  cheer, 

But  what  did  we  speak   today? 

BORROWINGS 

(  )ur  school  houses  are  all  the  days  and 
nights   of  our  existence. — Goethe. 

The  greatest  satisfaction  in  life  is  to  do 
g<  ii  >d  work. — Hubbard. 

Life  isn't  in  holding  a  good  hand,  but  in 
playing  a   poof  hand  well. — Anon. 

If  you  can  not  win,  make  the  one  ahead 
break  the  record. — Anon. 

They  who  are  content  to  remain  in  the 
valley,  will  get  no  news  from  the  mountains. 
— Mac  v. 

The   rut    is    only    a    small-sized    grave. — 

Spear. 

*       *       * 

SAN  FRANCISCO   GRADE  TEACHERS 

The  Grade  Teachers'  Association  of  San 
Francisco  was  recently  organized  with-  the 
election  of  the  following  officers:  President, 
.Mary  Mooney;  Vice-President,  Louise 
McDermott;  Rec.  Secretary,  Susie  Corp- 
stein :  Membership  Secretary,  Miss  Edna 
Cotrel. 

Bulletin   No.   1  says: 

"The  Grade  Teachers'  Association  is 
now  an  established  organization,  and  active 
work  has  begun.  It  is  only  By  co-opera- 
tion that  our  dreams  for  the  betterment  of 
existing  conditions  can  be  realized. 

"This  is  essentially  a  democratic  institu- 
tion and  working  plans  must  be  started  by 
the  teachers.  Five  or  more,  interested  in 
any  line  of  work,  constitute  a  unit.  Their 
chairman  reports  at  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Directors.  A  notice  of  their  work 
will  be  published  in  the  bulletin,  that  others, 
interested  in  the  same  line,  may  join  with 
them.  The  work  of  the  Directors  is  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  teachers,,  and 
it  is  to  \  on  we  look  for  inspiration  and  ad- 
vice. 

"Do  you  want  tins  organization  to  suc- 
ceed? 

"Do  you   feel  that  there  is  a  crying  need 

-  pi  t  smh  an  organization,  in -which  the 
gride  teacher  may  work  out  her  specific 
pn  iblems  ?" 

Topics  for  immediate  discussion  are: 
"<  ourses  of  Study"  and  "Salary  Schedules." 


[Ry  Selina  Burston 


SOME  NEEDS  OF  OUR  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

By  Mrs.  Elvina  S.  Beals 

Ex-Member  of  the  Berkeley  Board  of  Edu- 
cation 
If  you  had  millions  of  dollars  at  your  free 
disposal  what  would  you  do  with  them  ? 
Build  and  equip  libraries?  No!  Endow 
colleges  and  universities?  No!  Would  it 
be  used  for  hospitals  to  alleviate  pain  and 
suffering?  No!  Would  it  be  used  in  re- 
search work?  No!  Perhaps  you  would  de- 
vote it  to  archaeological  study  and  the  ex- 
cavation of  ancient  ruins?  No!  "None  of 
these,  worthy  work  though  they  all  may  be. 
No !  My  millions  would  be  used  in  teach- 
ing people  how  to  live,  furthering  a  work 
few  deem  of  importance.  I  would  endow, 
if  possible,  the  public  schools  of  this  na- 
tion sufficiently  to  free  them  from  ante- 
dated methods  and  the  parsimony  of  the 
communities.  For  the  perfection  of  the 
Montessori,  and  the  kindergarten,  and  the 
eight  grades  would  I  use  my  millions. 
There  is  the  greatest,  most  fertile  field  for 
work,  yielding  incalculable  returns  on  the 
investment. 

High  schools  are  a  necessary,  important 
part  of  our  school  system,  but  more  funda- 
mental, more  valuable,  more  basically  es- 
sential, is  the  work  done  in  the  grades. 
While  I  realize  that  most  high  school 
teachers  are  ready  to  disagree  with  this 
point  of  view,  nevertheless  the  grades  are 
far  more  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community. 

More  children,  in  the  first  place,  are  bene- 
fited by  the  schools  during  the  first  eig'ht 
years.  From  fourteen  to  sixteen,  large 
numbers  are  forced  to  discontinue  their 
schooling  either  to  become  family  bread 
winners,  or  because  they  find  that  the  high 
school  does  not  seem  to  be  adjusted  to 
their  needs   of   life. 

Secondly,  the  early  years  being"  the  form- 
ative period  of  the  child's  life,  mentally, 
morally  and  physically,  they  should  be  the 
years  when  the  child  should  have  the  full- 
est measure  of  assistance,  that  the  founda- 
tion may  be  broad  and  deep.  Some  one 
has  said  that  if  you  will  give  me  the  child 
until  it  is  ten  years  of  age,  you  may  do 
with  it  as  you  will,  time  and  later  in- 
fluences will  not  efface  the  early  teachings 
and  environment.  How  essential  then,  if 
these  be  at  all  true,  that  the  early  train- 
ing and  environment  be  the  most  perfect 
society   can    devise   and   provide. 

Children  of  the  grades,  in  addition,  are 
more  nearly  at  the  mercy  of  their  elders, 
being  compelled  by  their  physical  handicap 
to  accept  whatsoever  we  in  our  wisdom  de- 
cide to  bestow.  By  the  time  they  arrive 
at  the  high  school,  habits  of  thought  are  a 
little  more  independent.  Reason  has  begun 
to  develop,  the  inventive  and  creative  facul- 
ties are  arousing  and  they  are  able  to 
select  for  themselves.  Yet  this  power  to 
think,  reason,  decide  for  themselves  is  born 
of  the  training  given  in  the  grades.  At 
least  it  should  be — for  only  too  often  re- 
pression and  the  pouring  in  method — or 
resorting  to  crippling  the  child  in  the  use 
of  its  own  resources.  The  child  that  sur- 
vives   this    treatment    becomes    the    leader, 


but  the  crying  need  of  our  times  is  not  for 
leaders  but  for  the  all-round,  upstanding, 
thinking  citizen. 

Our  public  schools  are  popularly  supposed 
to  be  our  strongest  line  of  defence  for 
democracy.  Today  they  are  proving  to  be 
the  gravest  menace,  in  certain  ways,  to 
democracy.  Directly  or  indirectly  they  are 
answering'  in  many  ways  as  they  should 
not  answer,  to  the  great  interests,  com- 
mercial and  financial.  This  is  the  stamp  of 
the  dollar  mark  that  is  on  all  of  our 
institutions  today,  and  it  is  this  that,  in 
turn,  has  exerted  a  too  large  influence  upon 
the  teaching  profession.  Teachers,  like 
other  people,  have  to  live  by  their  labor, 
and  their  tenure  of  position,  depending 
upon  a  certain  subservience  to  the  political 
machinations  of  school  officials,  is  very- 
likely  to  be  cut  short  if  they  exercise  the 
independence  that  their  own  convictions 
would  naturally  demand.  As  the  small 
child  must  accept  the  views  and  principles 
of  life  promulgated  by  its  instructor  with- 
out question  or  distrust,  this  subservience 
is  a  traceable  menace.  The  pupil  itself 
is  too  likely,  as  a  result,  to  attain  majority 
without  any  mental  independence,  afraid  to 
uphold  a  just  cause  that  is  not  accepted  by 
the  masses,  afraid  of  loss  of  popularity, 
of  position,  or  honor,  if  they  uphold  prin- 
ciple, especially  if  it  be  in  advance  of  the 
times.  It  is  in  -  this  way  that  our  schools 
become  a  direct  menace  to  democracy.  It 
also  results,  in  part,  from  mass  action,  lock 
step-methods,  and  a  disregard  of  individual 
values. 

To  offset  this  militarization  of  our 
schools  my  million  dollars  would  be  used 
to  build  and  equip  the  modern  school  house, 
so  charming  and  homelike — not  the  gloomy, 
austere,  repellant  building  we  too  often  see 
— set  in  spacious  grounds  with  great  play 
space  and  appropriate  beautification  that 
would  so  appeal  to  the  normal  child  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  resist  it.  He  would 
know  that  it  was  built  for  him — his  to  use 
and  enjoy.  Instead,  how  often  the  school 
house  is  constructed  with  regard  to  ma- 
terialistic interests ;  it  must  be  imposing  so 
we  can  point  to  it  with  pride  when  show- 
ing our  city  to  tourists  and  visitors,  pros- 
pective residents,  business  men  and  manu- 
facturers. That  reminds  me  of  the  little 
girl  in  our  city  when  out  walking  one  day 
with  her  parents.  They  passed  an  austere 
building  of  granite  and  cement,  in  process 
of  construction.  Being  asked  to  what  use 
the  completed  building"  would  be  put,  the 
girl,  heaving  a  sigh  said :  "Oh  I  suppose 
it  is  another  school  house."  Her  memor- 
ies of  school  were  evidently  not  over  pleas- 
ant. Happily,  in  our  sunny  land  of  Cali- 
fornia the  school  houses  built  within  the 
last  five  years  have  been  more  in  keeping 
with  the  needs  of  the  child. 

The  buildings  or  groups  of  buildings 
need  not  be  expensive,  so  that  when  the 
school  site  with  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  a  city  becomes  badly  located,  the 
increased  value  of  the  site  would  permit 
of  the  purchase  of  a  new.  location  and  com- 
pensate the  community  for  any  loss  in 
abandoning"  the  old  building".  Thus  new 
up-to-date      sanitary     buildings     could     be 
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erected  for  the  children  without  actual  fi- 
nancial  loss. 

The  securing  of  the  proper  environment 
is  not  sufficient,  unless  it  includes  a  bet- 
terment of  the  conditions  of  teaching.  ■  The 
class  room  teacher  must  be  freed  from  cer- 
tain of  the  burdens  that  are  now  here.  At 
present  she  is  expected  to  qualify  in  some 
of  our  city  schools  for  twelve  subjects.  It 
is  absolutely  a  superhuman  task  for  one 
person  to  be  qualified  to  teach  thoroughly 
all  of  the  subjects.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  drawing  and  music.  How 
many  grade  teachers  are  really  capable  of 
teaching'  those  subjects  properly?  Yet  many 
an  excellent  teacher,  if  that  were  insisted 
upon,  would  be  barred  from  the  profession 
for  the  reason  that  she  has  not  been  en- 
dowed with  Special  talents  for  those  sub- 
jects. If  we  are  to  include  music  and  draw- 
ing in  our  curriculum  then  we  should  have 
the  subjects  presented  by  the  most  ably 
qualified,  otherwise  the  injury  to  the  music- 
al and  artistic  sense  will  be  well-nigh  fatal 
and  had  better  be  omitted.  I  entered  a 
class  room  one  day  while  the  drawing  les- 
son was  being  presented  by  a  teacher  who 
admitted  she  had  had  no  previous  training', 
although  the  statement  filed  by  the  ap- 
plicant required  an  expression  as  to  the 
ability  in  that  subject.  Do  you  imagine 
children  taught  by  such  an  untrained  per- 
son acquire  either  skill  or  love  for  draw- 
ing? If  these  subjects  are  to  have  a  place 
in  our  schools,  and  I  would  desire  them  to 
have,  if  possible,  even  a  larger  place  in  the 
life  of  each  and  every  child,  then  they 
should  be  taught  by  those  who  are  tempera- 
mentally and  artistically  qualified  to  teach 
them.  This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  teacher 
but  of  the  antiquated  system.  Teachers 
should  have  a  thorough  cultural  and  schol- 
astic foundation  for  their  grade  work,  but 
we  are  asking  the  impossible  of  the  grade 
teacher. 

Shut  yourself  up,  Mr.  Critic,  with  thirty- 
five  to  forty-five  wide-awake  active  chil- 
dren from  all  sorts  of  homes,  many  without 
the  semblance  of  home  training  and  good 
influences,  and  see  how  you  would  feel 
at  the  close  of  one  •  day  of  this  nervous 
strain.  Then  mulitply  it  by  days,  weeks, 
months  and  years  of  work.  It  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  do  what  you  ask  your  teach- 
ers to  do  for  your  child.  You  grumble 
at  the  amount  of  your  yearly  school  tax 
bill.  Did  you  ever  estimate  what  the  cost 
would  be  if  you  attempted  to  educate  only 
one  child  at  home  with  a  private  tutor? 
The  sum  you  pay  for  taxes  would  not  pay 
for  the  musical  instruction  provided  in  the 
public  schools. 

That  our  schools  have  not  attained  per- 
fection no  one  denies.  Radical  changes 
from  the  methods  now  in  vogue  must  be 
substituted.  We  deny  our  teachers  the 
necessary  environment,  even  as  we  do  our 
pupils,  and  the  salary  necessary  for  effici- 
ent work.  Rest  rooms,  lunch  rooms,  recog- 
nized by  the  astute  business  man  as  neces- 
sary in  every  well-equipped  commercial 
enterprise,  are  deemed  by  the  same  men 
to  entail  a  needless  expenditure  whenever 
they  are  proposed  for  ,the  teaching  profes- 
sion. In  industrial  enterprises  the  profits 
are  tangible,  but  the  profits  from  the  ef- 
forts of  the  teachers  cannot  be  measured 
in  cold  dollars  and  cents,  yet  the}'  are  im- 
measurably greater. 

Every  teacher  should  be  worth,  from 
the    very    first,    a    salary    sufficient    to    live 


comfortably,  respectably,  and  without  wor- 
ry as  to  how  to  make  ends  meet.  They 
should  not  be  forced  to  supplement  their 
school  work  with  other  money-making"  ef- 
forts in  order  to  live.  They  should,  above 
all  others,  be  relieved  of  needless  worry 
as  to  how  they  can  meet  the  bills  of  the 
grocer,  the  butcher,  the  baker. 

Many  a  college  graduate  qualified  for 
high  school  work  prefers  the  grade  work, 
loves  little  children,  and  yet  shall  she  be 
forced  to  teach  at  an  inadequate  salary 
because  of  her  preference?  As  a  result  of 
our  great  discrepancy  in  salaries  between 
grade  and  high  school  positions,  the  better 
qualified  teacher  is  too  frequently  forced 
from  her  favorite  work  to  accept  what 
merely  offers  the  better  salary.  To  remedy 
that  loss  let  us  pay  a  living  salary  to  be- 
ginners in  the  teaching  profession  who  have 
accepted  grade  positions.  You  say  they  are 
inexperienced.  Granted,  but  do  they  not 
bring'  to  the  children  something  else  that 
is  desirable;  youth,  spontaneity,  enthusi- 
asm? Why  kill  that  valuable  asset  by 
needless   financial   worries? 

The  cost  to  the  community  of  developing 
the  teacher  is  not  an  insignificant  sum,  and 
her  powers  should  be  conserved  to  the 
fullest  to  accompany  her  growing  experi- 
ence. Besides  a  reasonable  minimum  salary, 
we  should  see  to  it  that  our  teachers  have 
sabbatical  leave  of  absence  with  part  salary 
at  least.  This  would  do  much  to  enhance 
their  value  and,  extend  their  usefulness. 
Exchang'e  of  teachers  is  another  thing  that 
would  enable  them  to  have  an  enlarged 
vision,  heartening'  them  in  their  work  and 
adding  to  their  fund  of  practical  knowl- 
edge. An  adequate  retirement  salary  after 
a  definite  number  of  years  service  to  be 
provided  by  the  state,  not  deducted  month- 
ly from  their  salaries,  is  a  third  necessity 
for  improving  the  status  of  the  grade 
teacher. 

Mr.  Business  Man,  Financier,  while  you 
have  been  engaged  in  securing  great  riches 
for  you  and  yours  the  grade  tetcher  has  had 
her  mind  attuned  to  that  of  the  little  in- 
nocent child,  and  consequently  in  this  day 
of  high  finance  has  too  often  been  the 
victim  of  the  unscrupulous  in  investing"  her 
savings,  reaching'  old  age  with  nothing"  but 
a  fund  of  rich  experience.  This  is  entirely 
forgotten  by  the  very  men  and  women  she 
has  so  tenderly  and  conscientiously  guided 
and  who  owe  much  to  these  faithful  guard- 
ians. Conserve  food,  natural  resources,  en- 
ergy, power,  yes !  But  let  us  not  be  nig- 
gardly in  conserving  our  grade  teaching 
force.  Thereby  we  will  not  only  be  con- 
serving the  educational  resources  of  the 
country  and  attaining  the  maximum  of  ef- 
ficiency, but  we  will  be  conserving"  our 
children  and  enabling  them  to  develop  to 
the  fullest  their  God  given  powers.  So  let 
us  not  be  niggardly  in  dealing"  with  our 
kindergarten,  Montessori  and  grade  teach- 
ers. We  are  spending  in  money  for  war  to 
kill,  twenty-one  billions  of  dollars  this 
year  and  millions  of  lives  which  conserva- 
tive!)' estimated  cost  two  thousand  dollars 
each  to  rear,  educate,  and  bring  to  maturity. 
Why  should  we  be  parsimonious  with  our 
schools  and  teachers? 

High  school  teachers,  if  only  from  a 
selfish  point  of  view,  should  wish  to  see 
the  grade  schools  perfected  and  equipped, 
and  the  grade  teacher  properly  and  ade- 
quately compensated  for  the  following  ex- 
cellent reasons:      (1)   The  pupils   would  be 


much  better  prepared  when  entering  high 
school.  (2)  More  children  would  enter 
high  school  ihus  creating  a  larger  demand 
for  teachers  of  higher  qualifications.  (3i 
Fewer  g'rade  teachers  would  seek  to  enter 
high  school  work  because  of  the  greater 
pay.  (4)  More  men  would  be  induced  to 
enter  grade  work,  where  they  are  needed 
and   their  lack   is   to  be   deplored. 

So  it  is  that  my  interest  turns,  first  of 
all,  to  the  elementary  grades  of  school, 
and  my  hypothetical  millions  would  be  used 
to  endow  them  first,  that  they  might  be 
freed  to  do  the  work  which  is  rightfully 
theirs.  ("Anything  that  touches  the  life  of 
children,  that  deals  with  the  beginning  of 
life  cannot  help  being  helpful.  It  is  a  joy 
to  do  something  that  shall  not  only  touch 
the  present  but  shall  reach  forward  to  the 
future.") 


A    CIRCUS    JINKS 

The  Berkeley  Grade  teachers  and  their 
guests  frollicked  to  their  hearts'  content 
at  their  annual  jinks,  held  at  the  Berkeley 
High  School  Gymnasium.  A  genuine  cir- 
cus resulted,  compared  to  which  a  Barnum 
ordinary  three-ring"  show  was  a  tame  affair. 

At  an  early  hour  the  two  lady  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  dressed  in  quaint 
costumes  transported  from  the  early  seven- 
ties, were  seen  meandering"  in  the  ring, 
throwing"  peanuts  to  the  animals. 

With  our  athletic  physical  culture  teacher 
as  a  dashing  ring-master,  the  evening 
passed  in  a  gale  of  merriment,  from  the 
first  "stunt,"  the  exhibition  of  three  marvel- 
ously  intelligent  dancing  cinnamon  bears, 
trained  to  a  finish  by  their  daring  master,  to 
the  "Canning  of  the  Kaiser"  at  the  end 
of  an  exciting  fray. 

How  this  creature  of  terror  gained  en- 
trance is  a  mystery.  Probably  under  over- 
tures of  peace,  he  was  inadvertently  admit- 
ted. But  lord  it  he  did  over  the  cowed 
assembly  in  spirit  of  the  gallant  youths  wdio 
continually   surrounded  him. 

With,  his  sword  he  kept  his,  pursuers  at 
bay  until  his  astounding  audacity  failed 
under  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  noble 
boys  of  Company  B,  G.  T.  A.  lie  fell  at 
last,  pierced  by  a  thousand  glances,  leaving" 
the  field  again  free  from  care. 

Stripped  of  his  sword,  helmet,  military 
cape  and  iron  cross  and  fearfully  bedragged, 
he  was  made  to  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
Berkeley   Grade  Teachers'  Organization. 

Another  exciting  event  was  the  advent  of 
a  Circausian  snake  charmer,  surrounded  by 
her  pets.  Pier  power  over  the  poisonous 
reptiles  was  astounding. 

"Alexandra,"  the  world  famed  wizard, 
held  the  crowd  spellbound  with  his  wonder- 
ful hypnotic   feats. 

A  child  wonder,  several  graceful  Oriental 
dancers  and  other  side-shows  too  numerous 
to  mention  afforded  endless  amusement  to 
the  country  folk  and  hay-seeds  present. 
Never  has  a  more  entertaining  show  visited 
Berkeley.     May  it  be  a  yearly  recurrence. 

Contributed. 
*       *       * 

An  exchange  of  two  teachers  was  made 
last  year  between  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
Brockton,  Mass.  This  year  Portland  ex- 
changes two  teachers  with  Houston,  Texas. 
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WAR     SERVICE    WORK    IN    THE 

BERKELEY   HIGH   SCHOOL 

By  Eva  M.  Stone 

The  entrance  of  our  country  into  the 
present  war  has  brought  about  as  great  a 
change  in  the  outlook  of  mankind  as  did 
Copernicus  in  the  sixteenth  century  when 
he  discovered  a  new  physical  center  for 
the  universe.  By  the  war  the  center  of 
the  personal  life  has  been  suddenly  removed 
in  thought  from  the  individual  self  to  the 
larger    national    life. 

No  class  has  felt  this  more  deeply  than 
have  teachers,  especially  those  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  They  have  suddenly  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  they  are  no  longer 
teachers  of  subjects,  but  trainers  of  future 
citizens  who  must  reconstruct  a  broken 
and  chaotic  world.  This  task  becomes  a 
sacred  one  when  we  reflect  that  the  atro- 
cious spirit  of  autocracy,  animated  by  a 
rage  for  world  power,  was  nurtured  in  the 
schools  of  Germany.  Now,  if  schools  can 
accomplish  these  incredible  results  when 
working'  for  the  powers  of  darkness,  what 
could  they  not  do  when  dedicated  to  the 
powers  of  light?  The  challenge  is  inspir- 
ing. The  teachers  have  accepted  it  in  a 
splendid  spirit  of  patriotism.  A  new  mo- 
tivation of  school  life  is  everywhere  evi- 
dent,   especially    in    secondary    work. 

To  give  adequate  outlet  for  the  patriotic 
impulses  of  the  youths  who  still  remain  in 
school,  to  bend  this  tragic  situation  to  noble 
ends,  to  make  all  kinds  of  war-service  work 
educative  and  useful  to  the  nation — these 
are  now  the  difficult  tasks  of  the  teacher. 
Tlie  present  article  is  to  show  what  results 
have  been  obtained  from  this  practical  work' 
in   the   Berkeley   High   School. 

Just  before  the  University  Ambulance 
Corps  left  for  France,  three  of  its  mem- 
bers, graduates  of  the  school,  addressed  the 
student  body.  Great  enthusiasm  prevailed, 
and  the  next  day  a  collection  of  $85  was 
taken  up.  At  the  request  of  the  young 
men  of  the  corps,  $40  of  this  money  was 
used  to  buy  materials  for  twenty-four  com- 
fort cases  which  the  girls  in  the  Domestic 
Arts  Department  made  up  from  a  special 
m-odel   they  had  designed. 

The  next  step  was  taken  on  April  26, 
when  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  war- 
time service  fund,  from  which  contributions 
tu  various  patriotic  activities  could  be  made. 
For  this  purpose,  $200  was  appropriated 
from  the  special  fund  that  had  existed  for 
many  years  in  the  school,  maintained  by 
the  proceeds  of  entertainments  and  used 
from  time  to  time  for  the  common  good. 

Almost  immediately  a  plan  for  food  con- 
servation was  adopted  and  soliciting  begun 
for  donations  of  fruit  and  vegetables  from 
private  gardens  affording  a  supply  greater 
than    the    owners'    needs..    To    provide    the 
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necessary  receptables  for  these  fruits  and 
vegetables,  it  was  decided  to  have  a  "jar 
day."  The  students  adopted  the  slogan, 
"Eat  what  you  can,  and  can  what  you 
can't."  Over  six  .hundred  jars  were  do- 
nated on  "jar  day,"  and  others  have  been 
received  from  time  to  time. 

This  plan  for  teaching  in  a  practical  way 
the  principles  of  food  conservation  was  re- 
ceived with  such  favor  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia that  the  supplies  from  the  experi- 
mental g'ardens  were  offered  to  the  school. 
Beautiful  flowers  in  large  variety  were  in- 
cluded, and  these  were  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Red  Cross.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  teachers,  boys  were  sent  out  to  pick 
fruit,  and  girls  to  gather  berries.  The 
girls  in  the  Department  of  Household  Sci- 
ences canned  the  fruit,  making  in  addition 
jellies,  jams,  and  preserves.  Volunteer  girls 
rendered  excellent  service.  Although  they 
did  a  great  deal  of  extra  work,  investiga- 
tion has  shown  that  their  scholarship  im- 
proved. Some  girls  who  seemed  very  un- 
promising at  the  beginning,  have  developed 
into  reliable  leaders,  displaying  unusual 
power  of  initiative  and  excellence  of  judg- 
ment. Many  times  this  group  of  volunteers 
worked  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and 
often   on   Saturday  also. 

When  the  supply  of  foodstuffs  was  great- 
er than  the  department  could  care  for,  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  sold  to  the  teachers, 
to  pupils,  and  to  the  general  public,  a  stu- 
dent from  the  Commercial  Department  be- 
ing on  duty  for  an  hour  after  school  to  act 
as  salesman  in  the  fruit  store.  After  the 
opening  of  the  schools  in  August,  quanti- 
ties of  fruit  were  canned,  the  sugar  being 
bought  with  money  appropriated  from  the 
war-time  service  fund.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars'  worth  of  foodstuffs  has 
been  sold,  and  there  is  still  a  large  supply 
on  hand.  In  several  instances  special  or- 
ders for  dainties  have  been  filled. 

Some  interesting  war-relief  work  has  been 
done  by  the  various  classes  of  the  school. 
The  graduating  class  in  June  voted  unani- 
mously to  omit  the  usual  class  dance  and 
to  devote  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  regular 
class  play  to  the  Red  Cross,  the  net  pro- 
ceeds being  $153.  The  low  senior  class 
adopted  for  its  emblem  a  Red  Cross  pin 
specially  manufactured,  bearing  about  the 
circumference  the  name  of  the  school  with 
the  year  1917.  The  sum  of  $125  was  paid 
for  the  Red  Cross  memberships,  and  the 
additional  charge  of  25  cents  per  pin  for 
the  extra  lettering.  The  French  and  Span- 
ish classes  have  adopted  three  French  orph- 
ans, for  whom  the  girls  are  making  cloth- 
ing, paper  dolls,  and  toys. 

Other  organizations  and  departments  of 
the   school   have   contributed   valuable   help. 


The  Girls'  Association  has  given  a  num- 
ber of  noon  concerts  for  which  a  nominal 
admission  of  5  cents  has  been  charged.  In 
this  way  the  girl's  contributed  $32.50  to  the 
Red  Cross  and  $24  to  the  war-time  service 
fund.  The  proceeds  of  the  last  two  con- 
certs, about  $40,  will  be  used  in  adopting 
a  French  orphan.  At  the  present  time  the 
Art  Department  is  preparing  a  large  num- 
ber of  scrap-books  made  after  the  Kipling 
model,  for  the  amusement  of  soldiers  in 
the  hospitals.  The  Department  of  Manual 
Arts  is  making  twelve  large  packing  boxes 
for  the  Red  Cross.  The  Domestic  Arts 
Department  has  recently  undertaken  to  knit 
twenty-four  sets  for  soldiers,  a  set  con- 
sisting of  one  sleveless  sweater,  one  muf- 
fler, one  pair  of  wristlets,  and  one  pair 
of  socks.  The  materials  were  bought  with 
money  appropriated  from  the  war-time 
service  fund. 

Many  notable  contributions  have  been 
made  by  the  school  at  large.  Also,  about 
a  thousand  desirable  books,  together  with 
$38,  were  given  to  the  Library  Association 
for   the   soldiers. 

According  to  a  recent  report,  the  sum  of 
$1961  has  been  contributed,  the  total  do- 
nations being  as  follows:  to  the  University 
Ambulance  Corps,  $85 ;  to  the  Red  Cross, 
$515;  to  the  Belgian  Relief,  $500;  to  the 
Armenian  Relief,  $205 ;  to  the  maintenance 
of  four  French  orphans,  $288;  to  the  library 
fund  for  soldiers,-  $38 ;  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
$100.  There  is  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
of  $230. 

In  speaking  of  all  these  practical  patri- 
otic activities,  Principal  Biedenbach  said: 
"The  financial  statement  makes  no  account- 
ing of  the  money  value  of  materials  or  of 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  which 
the  school  is  manifesting  in  the  voluntary 
performance  of  all  this  extra  war-time  serv- 
ice. So  long  as  there  is  suffering,  our 
school  will  do  its  best  to  help.  And  inci- 
dentally the  greatest  benefit  of  all  is  com- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  schools  them- 
selves. It  is  being  proved  daily  that  it  is 
possible  to  attain  our  two  great  ideals, 
that  of  moral  education  through  service, 
and  that  of  public  service  through  the 
school." 

PERSONALITY    VS.    PEDAGOGY 
By  Mrs.  Eliza  Yocum 

I  am  much  concerned  that  our  young 
women  as  they  come  to  "live  with  our 
children"  should  realize  that  character  is 
contagious  and  that  we  cannot  expose 
children  in  their  impressionable  years  to 
that  subtle  thing  called  personality  with- 
out making  them   different  for  all   time. 

Therefore,  personality,  not  pedagogy,  is 
my  theme.  Children  are  shrewd  judges  of 
human    nature,    and    any    attempt    to    make 
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them  believe  that  a  teacher  is  what  she  is 
not  will  be  doomed  to  merited  failure. 
Why  try  to  be  popular  by  flattering  and 
fawning  methods,  when  such  teachers  as 
Mary  Lym  and  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  and 
Mrs.  Mills  and  a  host  of  others  have  lived 
and  left  their  lives  written  in  womanhood 
all   over  the  land? 

Of  course,  we  must  know,  and  know,  and 
know,  but  no  knowledge  of  books  or  sub- 
jects can  be  powerful  for  good  unless  there 
be  fine  character  back  of  it.  This  is  not 
a  reverent  age.  If  we  are  to  inspire  re- 
spect for  things,  we  must  first  possess  it 
inwardly,  and  not  as  a  veneer.  Recently  1 
attended  a  farewell  meeting  given  by  a 
group  of  teachers  to  one  of  their  number 
who  was  retiring' ;  and  when  one  of  the 
speakers,  overcome  by  emotion,  sat  down 
before  he  could-  finish,  I  heard  one  young 
teacher  near  me  whisper  to  another,  "Say, 
's  crying !"  and  then  she  giggled  be- 
hind her  handkerchief !  She  should  not 
try  to  teach  ! 

Many  persons  who  have  formed  the  habit 
of  laughing  at  things  and  people  consider 
that  they  are  humorous.  A  sense  of  hu- 
mor is  one  of  the  prime  essentials  of  a 
teacher's  character,  but  is  far  removed  from 
the  shallowness  that  can  laugh  when  it 
ought  to  weep.  A  fine  sense  of  humor,  a 
sense  of  proportion  and  balance,  belongs 
to  the  eye  that  can  twinkle,  the  laugh  that 
can  ripple.  Even  today  I  remember  my 
girlhood  teacher  of  geometry  because  of 
his  power  to  laugh  with  us  at  our  mistakes, 
to  laugh  in  an  encouraging  and  clarifying 
way.  We  have  learned  much  when  we 
know  when  and  how  to  laugh  with,  not 
at,  our  pupils,  for  that  implies  sympathy, 
which  is  based  on  imagination,  a  rare  gift. 

All  the  while  a  teacher  must  grow,  and 
definite  self-broadening  comes  through  defi- 
nite attention  to  it,  just  as  a  plant  grows 
by  having  proper  soil  and  water  and  sun- 
shine. Our  growth  will  follow  the  same 
process:  give  ourselves  acquaintance  with 
the  great  men  and  movements  of  the  time; 
real  companionship  with  nature,  her  sea 
and  skies,  her  trees  and  flowers,  her  rocks 
and  hills ;  love  of  literature,  especially  great 
poetry ;  and  then  and  always  the  test  and 
inspiration    of   friendship. 

If  you  know  all  these  things  and  do 
them,  you  will  be  one  of  the  great  teach- 
ers. 

CALIFORNIA  WOMEN  AND  THE 

WAR 

By   Elsie  Lee  Turner 

(Chairman    of    Alameda    County    Women's 

Committee   of   the   Councils   of   National 

and   State   Defense.) 

Let  every  teacher  and  school  officer  co- 
operate with  the  Town  Chairman  or  the 
County  Chairman,  or  both,  of  the  Wom- 
en's Committee  of  the  Councils  of  Defense. 
Already  many  are  doing  so,  not  only  that 
they  may  themselves  have  a  part  in  this 
tremendous  conflict  and  in  helping  to  end 
it,  but  that  they  may  influence  the  child- 
ren in  the  schools  to  do  their  bit  as  well. 
Only  by  this  nation-wide  co-operation  can 
there  be  union;  only  in  this  way  can  the 
war  be  won   for  democracy. 

When  the  United  States  was  forced  into 
this  terrible  war,  it  was  not  the  young  men 
only    who    were    called    upon    to    fight.      It 


became  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  nation  to  do 
his  and  her  part  to  help  in  winning  the 
war. 

Like  Deborah  of  old,  the  women  found 
that  they  must  "go  with"  Barak  and  his 
army  if  Sisera  and  his  hosts  were  to  be 
overthrown.  So  they  asked  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  assigned  their  duty,  and  in  re- 
sponse a  National  Women's  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  Defense  was  formed,  with 
Dr.  Anna  Howard   Shaw   as   chairman. 

Soon  each  State  was  asked  to  appoint  a 
State  Women's  Committee  of  the  Councils 
of  National  and  State  Defense,  made  up  of 
the  presidents  of  state  organizations,  and 
women  on  state  boards  and  commissions. 
On  May  26,  the  California  Women's  Com- 
mittee was  formed,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  A. 
Cable,  president  of  the  California  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  was  elected  chair- 
man. There  are  now  representatives  of 
more  than  twenty-five  state  organizations, 
boards  and  commissions,  comprising  its 
membership  and  forming  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  Government 
and  the  individual  members  of  the  organ- 
izations. 

Later  the  women  of  each  county  organ- 
ized a  County  Women's  Committee,  which 
urged  upon  each  city  and  town  in  the  coun- 
ty the  need  of  a  town  unit,  all  the  town 
unit  chairmen  making  up  the  county  board. 
Through  this,  the  messages  from  the  Gov- 
ernment reach  the  city  and  town  organiza- 
tions of  all  kinds,  and  also  the  individual 
women. 

Each  town  unit,  as  well  as  each  county 
committee,  and  each  state  committee,  Has 
its  committees  working  along'  the  lines  of 
service  that  the  Government  has  assigned 
particularly  to  women.  During  October 
the  Food  Conservation  Committees  were 
particularly  busy  because  of  Food  Pledge 
Week,  and  President  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Hoover  asked  that  even'  family  in  the  land 
be  urged  to  pledge  themselves  to  eat  less 
of  wheat  and  more  of  other  cereals,  less 
of  meat  and  more  of  fish,  egg's,  cheese,  veg- 
etables, and  fruit,  less  of  butter,  less  of 
sugar,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  clean 
plate  and  the  empty  garbage  pail — and  then 
become  members  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration,  ami  make  it'  possible  for 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  as  well  as  our  allies 
to  be  more  adequately  fed — otherwise  the 
war  is  lost!  And  no  less  busy  were  the 
Liberty  Loan  Chairmen. 

There  are  Food  Production  Chairmen 
urging  the  planting  of  greater  areas  in  back 
yards  as  well  as  out  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts ;  Americanization  Chairmen ;  Regis- 
tration for  Service  Chairmen  ;  Chairmen  for 
Red  Cross  and  Allied  Relief;  Chairmen  for 
the  Conservation  of  Morals,  and  for  the 
Preservation  of  Existing  Social  Agencies. 

These  Councils  of  Defense  are  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  may  be  conveyed  to  every 
individual  woman  her  responsibility,  in  her 
kitchen  and  in  her  garden,  as  well  as  in 
the  schools,  and  the  clubs  to  render  serv- 
ice to  her  Government.  There  is  ag  much 
need  for  her  to  do  her  part  as  for  any  sol- 
dier or  sailor  to  do  his. 

FROM  SCHOOL  TO  THE  FIELDS  OF 
FLANDERS 

The  pupils  of  the  A-to-Zed,  Berkeley,  of 
which  Miss  Cora  L.  Williams  is  principal, 
have  sent  the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Clax- 


ton,   in  answer  to  his  recent  appeal   to  the 
schools  of  the   Nation  : 

Dear  Dr.  Claxton :  In  response  to  your 
request  that  our  schools  be  raised  this 
coming  year  to  a  "higher  standard  of  in- 
telligence, skill  and  wisdom,"  we  boys  and 
g'irls  of  the  A-to-Zed  School,  are  trying  not 
to  be   "slackers." 

But  do  you  realize  that  you  are  asking 
of  us  the  hardest  of  all  hard  tasks — that 
is,  to  sit  still  and  learn  facts  which  may 
be  of  use  some  far-off  day,  when  everyone 
else  is  doing  things  that  count  right  now? 

When  we  listen  to  the  stirring  accounts 
of  patriotism  we  want  to  run  away  and 
join  the  aviation  corps  or  go  to  France  as 
Red  Cross  nurses.  Instead,  we  have  to 
master  the  theorems  of  geometry  or  study 
about  Caesar's  campaigns  until  we  feel  as 
dead  as  Caesar  himself.  Or  rather,  we  did 
feel  so,  but  we  no  longer  do,  for  we  have 
found  a  way  of  stretching  the  line  of  dem- 
ocracy from  our  desks  to  the  fields  of  Flan- 
ders. And  it  is  because  of  the  newly  awak- 
ened sense  of  citizenship  which  this  has 
given  us  that  we  are  writing  you.  We 
hope  that  our  plan  will  help  you  so  to  in- 
spire the  young  people  of  America  that 
they  will  study  and  practice  self-control 
as  they  never  did  before. 

This  is  what  we  are  doing:  being  re- 
sponsible for  ourselves  as  individuals,  and 
thus  dispensing  with  teachers  in  study- 
rooms,  hall  and  yard.  The  money  saved  to 
the  school  management  has  been  subscribed 
for  the  support  of  Belgian  orphans,  one  for 
each  class.  These  children,  we  feel,  belong- 
to  us ;  we  are  writing  letters  to  them  and 
planning   Christmas   boxes. 

Think  of  the  orphans  that  could  be  cared 
for  if  all  the  schools  of  the  country  should 
follow  our  plan!  We  know  that  every 
pupil  would  bravely  do  his  "bit"  were  he 
thus  given  the  chance  to  serve  the  cause. 
Yours  for  democracy, 
(Signed  by  the  pupils  of  the  school.) 

The  California  Federation  of  School 
Women's  Clubs  will  hold  a  luncheon  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Saturday, 
November  17th,  at  12:30. 

The  Ideal,  the  Kate  Kennedy  School 
Women's  Club,  and  the  Yerba  Buena  Club 
will  meet  with  the  Federation.  Represen- 
tatives from  Oakland,  Berkeley,  Alameda, 
San  Mateo,  Stockton  and  San  Jose  will  also 
attend. 

Miss  Keefe,  the  President,  has  prepared 
a  fine  program.  Among  the  speakers  will 
be  Agnes  G.  Regan  and  Commissioner  Will 
C.  Wood. 


SUMMER    SCHOOL     OF    METHODS 

AND    SCHOOL    MANAGEMENT 
Sessions  at   Berkeley  and   Los  Angeles 

Dates   Announced   Later 
Courses  covering  the  work  of  the  grades, 
with   emphasis   upon    grades   one   to   six   in- 
clusive.     Methods    and    plans    in'   Reading, 
Language.     Arithmetic,     Geography,     Spell- 
ing,   Writing,   Music,   Drawing,   Seat   Work- 
Hand   Work,   Folk   Dancing,   Physical   Edu- 
cation,    Story     Tellign,     Sand-Table     Work, 
and  School   Management. 
Tuition,    thirty    dollars. 
Folder    will    be    mailed    to    each    teacher 
later. 

Miss   Caroline   Swope 
686   E.   8th   St.,   Riverside,    Cal. 
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Intensive  visiting  of  the  San  Francisco 
schools  last  month,  and  the  one  preceding 
has  added  to  the  -seriousness  of  the  duel 
who  "passed  among  them  takin'  notes.''  A 
year  ago  it  seemed  as  though  nothing 
could  occur  to  shake  individuals  and  in- 
stitutions from  their  laissez  faire  attitude 
into  a  functioning  sympathy  for  what  is 
happening  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
Participation  in  the  struggle  has  changed 
all  that.  Sympathy  is  functioning  rather 
swiftly.  The  fact  that  our  own  boys  are  fac- 
ing  swift  transportation  to  the  trenches  has 
sent  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  drafted 
men  into  Red  Cross,  Liberty  Bonds  and 
Food  Conservation  activity.  Each  day 
brings  eager  recruits,  more  or  less  raw 
workers,  but  potentially  dependable  be- 
cause of  their  relation  to  and  fervor  for  the 
cause.  Each  draft  will  increase  the  number 
of  this  mobilizing  civilian  army.  We  are 
told  that  it  takes  ten  people  at  home  to 
maintain  one  man  at  the  front.  Not  count- 
ing, probably,  the  wistful  maternal  pro- 
ducer ! 

We  have  learned  a  good  deal  these  last 
few  years  about  war.  We  know  that  war 
today  involves  almost  the  entire  stay-at- 
home  population.  We  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  farmer  who  is  working  to 
make  his  fields  produce  double  their  ca- 
pacity; we  do  not  call  him  a  slacker  if  he 
does 'not  go  to  the  front.  We  accept  the 
patriotic  service  of  the  man  in  the  muni- 
tions factory  ;  of  the  inventor  in  his  isolated 
laboratory ;  of  the  woman  who  organizes 
a  Red  Cross  unit  or  a  Food  Conservation 
campaign.  Fighting  cannot  go  on  without 
the  industrial  and  sympathetic  support  of 
the  people  at  home. 

Gunpowder   the  Liberator 

When  gunpowder  was  invented  it  was 
heralded  as  the  greatest  benefactor  of  man- 
kind because  it  allowed  the  segregation  of 
a  class  dedicated  to  the  art  of  war,  and 
thus  assured  the  freedom  of  the  majority 
to  pursue  the  arts  of  peace.  But  now  those 
peace  activities,  bent  to  the  need  of  those 
at  the  front,  have  become  the  arts  of  war. 
The  working  population  is  in  a  way  con- 
scripted to  service.  We  do  not  hear  much  ' 
these  days  about  Gunpowder  the  Liber- 
ator. For  we  are  necessarily  involved  in 
the  successful  termination  of  Armageddon. 
We  are  caught  in  a  world  tangle.  We  have 
got  to  put  a  monstrous  thing  out  of  the 
world.  We  have  to  bring  the  nation  which 
acknowledge  this  monstrous  thing  as  a 
policy  of  Christian  nations  to  complete  re- 
nunciation  of  this  policy. 

The  Victory 
Even  the  pacifist,  the  thoughtful  variety, 
is  involved  in  the  forcing  of  the  renuncia- 
tion. Some  day  the  confusion  is  going  to 
clear,  and  the  composite  pacifist  will  see  as 
clearly  as  the  individual  pacifist  that  it  is 
his  faith  which  has  already  won  the  vic- 
tory; that  the  belief  which  a  year  ago  sup- 
porters were  trying  to  impress  upon  groups 
of  people  has  been  made  the  slogan  of  a 
world  war;  that  because  our  nation  found 
itself  the  strongest  nation  on  earth,  and 
our  president  discovered  himself  to  be  the 
mightiest  ruler,  we  were  able  to  make  our 
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participation  in  the  war  hinge  on  a  pacifist 
program.  The  group  program  of  a  year 
back  has  become  the  world  program  today. 
We  are  committed  to  a  war  against  war. 
We  are  assured  that  we  are  fighting  Ger- 
many, not  because  she  is  German,  but  be- 
cause her  nation  believes  in  war  as  a  na- 
tional policy.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
groups  which  have  won  this  victory  .will 
ever  allow  a  backsliding  from  this  agree- 
ment. It  is  unthinkable  that  the  first 
period  of  confused  revolt  against  fighting 
to  end  fighting  can  be  followed  by  any- 
thing less  than  a  splendid  co-operation  to 
seal  this  international  agreement.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  success  will  not  rest  upon 
the  banners  of  such  a  splendid  hope.  Even 
as  we  read  of  the  danger  to  Italy  or  the 
turmoil  in  Russia,  we  declare  our  victory. 
For  nations  with  such  a  faith,  such  an  ob- 
ject may  lose  the  fight  a  part  of  the  time, 
but  ultimate  defeat  is  impossible.  So, as  we 
slired  lint  and  tear  bandages,  we  can  afford 
to  think  of  the  day  that  is  going  to  dawn 
by  and  bye,  and  to  decide  if  we  are  suffici- 
ently keeping  our  house  in  order  for  the 
hour  when  our  triumphal  depleted  armies 
come  home. 

Patriotism 
The  new  patriotism  is  so  new  that  not 
many  recognize  the  efforts  of  the  man  or 
woman  who  gives  a  lifetime  to  constructive 
work  as  patriotic' service.  A  decade  of  such 
work  balanced  against  a  year  of  destructive 
activity  or  of  alleviative  labor  should  re- 
ceive the  seal  of  patriotic  endeavor.  Until 
that  baptism  is  conferred,  recruits  are 
going  to  follow  the  lines  of  organized  war- 
work  ;  and  the  work  of  child-welfare  and 
civic  housework  and  industrial  betterment 
will  be  depleted.  Carrying  the  possibility 
to  the  point  of  absurdity:  should  all  civic 
workers  temporarily  abandon  their  dedi- 
cated work,  what  sort  of  home-coming 
would  wait  the  remnant  of  our  armies? 
To  be  patriotic,  must  our  fingers  tear  band- 
ages, must  we  devote  our  entertaining  and 
recreational  activities  to  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors? For  not  many  of  us  have  the  leisure 
to  give  to  both  constructive  and  alleviative 
labor.  Many  of  us  must  make  a  choice.  The 
bias  is  toward  the  work  which  has  received 
public  baptism ;  which  is  called  patriotic. 
The  difficulty  of  choosing  between  the 
obvious  appeal  and  the  less  obtrusive  duty 
made  the  pilgrimag'e  through  the  schools 
unusually  solemn. 

The    Choice 

In  some  schools,  both  boys  and  girls  are 
knitting  for  the  Red  Cross.  In  many  of  the 
schools,  they  have  have  been  making  up 
the  boxes  for  the  new  armies.  The  school 
children  are  important  factors  in  the  weeks 
just  passed.  They  gave  a  strong  impulse 
to  the  distribution  and  the  signing  of  the 
food  pledges.  It  was  found  that  where  a 
child  took  home  the  food  pledges  from  a 
carefully  principled  school  that  that  card 
was  returned  signed.  Good  teaching  per- 
colated to  the  home,  as  good  teaching  al- 
ways does. 

This  is  all  as  it  should  be.  Those  chil- 
dren are  learning  history;  and  resentment 
against    war    and    its    hardships;    they    are 


learning  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  of  isola- 
tion, and  the  truth  of  the  fact  of  brother- 
hood ;  they  are  being  trained,  moreover,  in 
an  idea  which  we  hope  will  die  hard,  if 
die  it  must,  the  idea  of  universal  service, 
not  military,  but  militant.  They  are  being 
trained  to  carry  a  message  to  Garcia,  even 
if  Garcia  represents  only  an  inarticulate 
foreign  mother.  They  are  being  helped  to 
make  a  part  of  their  education  bear  fruit ; 
to  function.  But  the  teachers  recognize 
that  this  can  be  carried  too  far.  If  Red 
Cross  work  absorb  the  time  and  at- 
tention of  principals  and  teachers,  the 
school  is  menaced.  If  recreational  work 
for  soldiers  and  sailors  monopolize  the  time 
and  zeal  of  mothers,  the  home  is  threatened. 

Large  groups  of  people  fall  naturally,  as 
atavistically  under  the  lure  of  war-work. 
Mothers,  sisters,  sweethearts  of  drafted 
men  can  do  no  less  than  follow  that  sac- 
rificial army  as  far  as  they  may  with  their 
sweaters  and  their  jellies,  and  their  can- 
teens and  dancing  clubs.  So,  are  there 
not  two  classes  which  should  accept  almost 
complete  dedication  to  the  work  of  preven- 
tion and  of  construction ;  to  the  keeping 
of  the  civic  national  house  in  order?  Con- 
scription, industrially  speaking,  should  ex- 
empt these  two  classes  of  mothers  and 
school-mothers.  The  .burden  of  responsi- 
bility is  going  to  fall  heavily  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  children  yet  in  school. 
The  taking  away  of  the  rites  of  citizenhood 
from  those  marching  thousands,  millions! 
relinquishes  those  duties  to  the  aging  and 
to  the  immature.  It  is  for  the  teaching 
class,  mothers  and  teachers,  to  see  that 
the  immaturity  is  made  efficient  and  phy- 
sically robust.  It  is  for  us  to  guard  against 
the  dangers  of  child-idleness  and  child- 
labor,  and  to  take  an  increasing  interest  in 
the  schools  as  the  institutions  upon  which 
the  problem  of  tomorrow   rests. 

It  is  said  that  what  you  want  to  put 
into  the  nation  you  must  put  into  the 
schools.  Applied  as  a  test,  inversely,  are 
we  willingly  to  have,  only,  in  our  nation  what 
is  being  taught  in  our  elementary  schools? 
For  until  we  have  achieved  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  higher  and  lower  schools,  until 
we  have  evolved  a  method  which  will  en- 
courage a  steady  passing  of  the  majority 
to  the  high  schools,  we  are  forced  to  con- 
sider the  elementary  school  as  the  feeder 
to  our  body  politic.  To  make  the  lower 
school  support  the  nation,  something  must 
be  injected  into  the  veins  of  that  school. 
Interest  in  the  schools,  renewed  and  vital 
interest  from  the  teachers,  more  imagina- 
tion for  the  daily  task  ;  more  intelligent  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  schools  from  the 
army  of  mothers,  is  the  first  step  our  pa- 
triotism should  take.  The  "larger  half" 
of  our  service  belongs  to  those  chil- 
dren who  are  now  facing  the  sacrificial 
altar.  Else  the  day  of  national  triumph 
will  find  us  taken  by  surprise.  Of  what 
avail  the  sacrifice  of  the  home-coming 
armies  if  it  find  democracy  not  at  home, 
or  asleep ;  if  it  discover  the  irony  of  a 
nation  solidifying  towards  militaristic  hab- 
its  which  it  has   risked   its   life  to  combat? 
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The  dangers  to  childhood  are  increased 
by  our  participation  in  the  war.  Should 
we  not,  therefore,  increase  our  vigilance 
over  childhood  instead  of  reducing  it  in 
order  to  make  time  for  other  occupations, 
no  matter  how  merciful  or  how  insistent 
they  may  be?  Child-labor  is  one  ot  the 
social  dangers  apt  to  be  aggravated  by  the 
war.  Laws  already  become  operative  will 
be  evaded  wherever  the  exigencies  of  the 
labor  situation  wax  intolerable.  Not  less 
attention,  but  more,  should  mothers  and 
teachers  pay  to  child  truancy.  Responsi- 
bility for  street-childhood  should  intrigue 
increasingly  as  a  patriotic  duty,  all  mothers 
and  teachers. 

If  crop  crises  conscript  our  boys,  or  can- 
ning factories  our  girls,  it  is  our  "bit"  to 
see  that  they  are  safeguarded.  Is  it  not 
as  much  a  patriotic  service  to  conserve  the 
health  and  morals  of  these  serving  child- 
ren, and  to  advance  their  industrial  value 
through  education,  as  it  is  to  assist  in  food 
conservation  or  in  the  recreation  and  en- 
tertainment of  soldiers?  War-work,  in  such 
an  emergency  as  this,  can  be  overdone 
only  by  that  class  which  has  in  its  charge 
the  children  of  the  country. 

The  Boer  war  disclosed  the  disastrous 
effects  of  early  work.  Men  from  the  large 
cities  were  found  to  be  stunted  apologies 
for  men.  All  of  us  remember  the  wave  of 
realization  which  swept  at  thattimeoverthe 
world.  Our  draft  examinations  are  treating 
us  to  disquieting  revelations.  Early  work, 
lack  of  physical  training,  cigarette  smok- 
ing, and  graver  causes  are  exempting  more 
than  it  is  palatable  to  acknowledge.  For 
it  is  our  apathy  and  indolence  which  lets 
such  things  be,  which  allows  the  conditions 
that  breed  such  failures.  If  they  be  failures 
under  this  test,  is  it  likely  that  they  may 
stand  subsequent  severer  tests?  To  bring 
a  steady  resistance  ag'ainst  these  deteriorat- 
ing conditions  under  the  banner  of  war- 
service    is    one    of    the    first    steps    toward 

making   it   effective. 

*       *       * 

THE   SAN    FRANCISCO    STATE   NOR- 
MAL  SCHOOL 

The  Parent  Teacher  Association  of  the 
San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  held  its 
regular  meeting  on  Friday,  November  the 
ninth,  in  the  auditorium  of  that  institution. 
Mr.  B.  D.  Ingals,  the  chief  chemist  of  the 
Sperry  Flour  Company,  spoke  by  request 
on  the  questions  brought  up  by  the  neces- 
sity of  substitutions.  Mr.  Ing'als  said  in 
part :  That  it  was  difficult  after  a '  lifetime 
of  urging  white  flour  upon  the  public  to 
make  a  sharp  turn  and  implore  abstention 
therefrom.  World  necessity,  however, 
makes  the  appeal  necessary.  Ships  are 
scarce,  the  most  concentrated  foods  must 
be  sent  across  the  perilous  waters ;  the 
most  concentrated  and  the  best  keeping. 
White  flour,  he  said,  improves  with  age. 
Flour  a  year  old  makes  the  best  bread. 
Two  year  old  flour  may  be  found  as  good 
as  one  year  old  flour.  In  the  Philippines, 
the  supply  is  always  kept  two  years  ahead. 
It  is  the  two  year  old  flour  which  is  used 
there  for  bread-making. 

What  meal  has  the  Sperry  Flour  Com- 
pany decided  to  offer  in  great  quantities 
to  replace  wheat?  Corn  meal.  For  many 
reasons,  it  is  practically,  in  California, 
F.O.B.  the  pantry  shelf.  Corn  can  be 
brought  to  San  Francisco  independent  of 
the  congested  railroads,  by  river  boats. 
The  supply  is  unlimited.     Three  billions  of 


bushels,  the  output  this  year  of  the  United 
States  to  be  divided  among  one  hundred 
millions  of  people.  Corn  does  not  need 
trial.  It  has  already  a  history.  As  corn 
deteriorates,  as  corn  bread  does  not  stand 
transportation,  the  supply  is  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  nutritive  value  is  as  ninety- 
five,  and  more,  per  cent  to  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  the  wheat.  And  it  is  immeasurably 
better  than  a  mixed  meal,  or  a  steady  diet 
of  the  flours  which  are  heavy  with  bran. 
Bran  is  medicinal  and  must  be  used  with 
care.  Its  food  value  is  low,  yet  it  deceives 
the  appetite  by  apparent  satiety.  The  sup- 
ply of  rye  is  low,  and  therefore  rye  should 
not  be  urged  upon  the  public,  encouraging 
a  demand  which  cannot  be  filled.  The  use 
of  potatoes,  rice  and  oatmeal  as  substitutes 
for  white  flour  in  bread-making  was  dis- 
couraged by  Mr.  Ingals,  who  urged  their 
use  as  cereals  or  as  vegetables.  Barley  is 
good  where  obtainable,  but  corn  was  urged 
to  be  adopted  as  the  national  substitute  for 
wheat. 

After  the  address,  the  members  ad- 
journeyed  to  the  cafeteria  where  tea  was 
served  to  the  accompaniment  of  war-breads 
made  from  corn  and  barley  and  oatmeal. 

The  recipes  were  distributed  among  the 
members  and  guests  who  were  urged  to 
organize  similar  groups  among  their  ac- 
quaintances. 

*       *       * 

THE   SECOND    DISTRICT    CONGRESS 
OF   MOTHERS 

The  Second  District  Congress  of  Mothers 
met  on  Thursday,  November  the  eighth,  in 
Hale's  Pompeiian  Court.  Mrs.  Reilly,  the 
president  of  the  federation,  conducted  the 
meeting  which  it  was  agreed  set  a  standard 
for  those  to  follow.  Thirty  presidents  of 
clubs  were  present,  and  eighty  chairmen. 
Reports  were  read,  and  experiences  com- 
pared. A  fine  report  was  given  by  Mrs. 
George  Wale  on  legislation.  Recent  bills 
for  the  benefit  of  women  and  children  were 
read  and  distributed. 

A  telegram  was  sent  to  the  other  clubs 
of  New  York  congratulating  the  women  of 
New  York  on  their  recent  victory.  A  tele- 
gram was  also  sent  the  president  endorsing 
woman  suffrage.  Mrs.  Reilly  urged  the 
clubs,  through  their  chairmen,  to  g'ive  sup- 
port to  the  presidents,  and  to  make  neces- 
sary criticism  constructive. 

Food  conservation  has  been  a  popular 
subject  this  month  of  the  Food  Drive.  The 
Normal  School  Parent  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion put  the  accent  on  the  subject  at  its  last 
meeting ;  the  McKinley  School  held  a  most 
profitable  session  recently  when  pledges 
were  distributed  and  signed,  recipes  ex- 
changed, and  meat  substitutes  discussed ; 
the  Mothers'  Club  of  St.  Stephen's  Church 
had  an  address  by  Dr.  Caroline  C.  Coffin 
on  the  same  topic ;  the  Polytechnic  Moth- 
ers' Club  announces  its  next  meting  as  a 
patriotic  one  when  food  conservation  will 
be  featured  ;  food  pledges  were  distributed 
and  signed  at  the  Redding  School  Parent 
Teachers'  Association ;  at  the  Hawthorne 
School  Mothers'  Club  food  was  discussed ; 
the  Horace  Mann  divided  its  last  program 
between  Red  Cross  appeals,  food  pledges 
and  Liberty  Bond  co-operation  ;  the  Parent 
Teachers'  Association  of  the  John  Swett 
School  concentrated  on  the  food  pledges, 
the  Edison  School  divided  its  philanthropic 
work  between  the  making  of  garments  for 
home    poor    and    the    distribution    of    home 


made  jellies  among  the  soldiers.  Several 
schools  heard  addresses  on  the  School  Sur- 
vey, a  notable  talk  being  given  by  Mrs. 
Jesse  Steinhart  at  the  Edison  School  on 
Tuesday,  November  the  sixth.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  John  Swett  School  are  studying 
the  survey  report,  and  there  is  a  class 
studying  the  findings  of  the  Federal  sur- 
veyors under  the  leadership  of  the  educa- 
tion committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Dis- 
trict Congress  of  Mothers. 

The  women  of  the  Federation  of  Aloth- 
ers'  Clubs  fell  into  line  as  usual  this  year 
at  the  schools  which  are  used  as  polling 
booths.  As  reports  are  not  yet  in  from  the 
various  schools,  it  is  too  early  to  attempt 
anything  more  than  a  few  personal  impres- 
sions. The  relation  of  the  voting  duty  to 
the  schools  and  therefore  to  the  Mothers' 
Clubs  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  Journal.  That  the  members  of  the 
federation  are  not  at  all  confused  as  to 
this  duty  being  a  patriotic  one  is  evinced 
by  the  placing  of  the  responsibility  of  or- 
ganization with  the  chairman  of  patriotism, 
Mrs.  Holmes. 
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Beacon  News  Column! 

Typical  Library  Orders  Received  This  Fall 

FROM    LOS    ANGELES    SCHOOL   DEPART- 
MENT: 
200  Fassett:    Beacon   Primer 
200        "  "         First  Reader 

200         "  "      -  Second  Reader 

200         "  "         Third   Reader 

300  Newton:    Primary   Melodies 
175  Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     City     Arithmetics, 

Book    I 
175  Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     City     Arithmetics, 

Book    TI 
175  Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:.     City     Arithmetics, 

Book    III 
175  Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     City     Arithmetics, 

Book    IV 
175  Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     Citv     Arithmetics, 

Book   V 
175  Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     City     Arithmetics, 

Book    VI 
175  Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     City     Arithmetics, 

Book   VII 
175   Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     City     Arithmetics, 

Book    VIII 

FROM    MERCED    COUNTY    LIBRARY: 

,35     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     City     Arithmetics, 

Book    I 
35     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     City     Arithmetics, 

Book    II 
35     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:      City     Arithmetics, 

Book    III 
35     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     City     Arithmetics, 

Book    IV 
35     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     City     Arithmetics, 

Book    V 
35     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     City     Arithmetics, 

Book    VI 
85     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     City     Arithmetics, 

Book    VII 
85     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     City     Arithmetics, 

Book  VIII 
70    We'ntworth-Smith:    Oral    Arithmetic 
5  "  "  Work     and      Play     With 

Xumbers 
35    Potter,   Jeschke    &    Gillett:    Oral   and    Written 

English,   Book   I 
65    Potter,   Jeschke   &   Gillett:    Oral,  and   Written 

English,   Book  II 
20  Frye:   New   Geography.   Book   I 
10  Browne:   Readers,   Book   I 
10  "  "         Book  II 

5  Cobb:   Busy   Builders'   Book 
1   Smith:    The   Teaching    of   Arithmetic 
1   Bennett  :<  School   Efficiency 
1   Young  &   Field:   Teachers'   Manual,   Complete 

Edition 

FROM    KERN    COUNTY    LIBRARY: 

50  Young  &   Field:    Literary   Readers,    Book  I 

50         "  "         Book   II 

50         •■'         "         "  "  "         Book   III 

50        "        "        "  "  "         Book   IV 

50        "        "        "  "  "         Book  V 

50        "        "        "  "  "         Book  VI 

10     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:  City     Arithmetics, 

Book    I  v 

10     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:  City     Arithmetics, 

Book    II 

10     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:  City     Arithmetics, 

Book    III 

10     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:  City     Arithmetics, 

Book    IV 

10     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:  City     Arithmetics, 

Book    V 

10     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:  City     Arithmetics, 

Book   VI 

10     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:  City     Arithmetics, 

Book    VII 

10     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:  City     Arithmetics, 

Book    VIII 
IX)     Frye1:    New    Geography,    Book    I 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL  DEPART- 
MENT: 
330  Young  &  Field:  Literary  Readers,   Book  I 

392       "     '  "         Book   II 

370       ■■  "         Book   III 

140       "         "     ■    "  "  "         Book   IV 

SO  Xoyes   &    Guild:    Sunshine    Primer 

20   Browne:    Readers,    Book    II 

90  Chance:    Little   Folks  of   Many   Lands 

90  Fassett:    Beacon    Primer 

40  Second  Reader 

20  Introductory  Second   Reader 

20        "  "  Third  Reader 

60  Talbert:    Expression     Primer 

4n  Peabody:   Step   by   Step 


40  Jones:  First  Reader 
20       "         Fourth   Reader 

60  Dillingham    &    Emerson:    Tell    It   Again    Sto- 
ries 
25  Wade    &   Sylvester:   Third   Reader 
25  Fourth    Reader 

7   Long:   Wavs  of  Wood   Folk 
20  Blodgett:   Third   Reader 
25  Andersen:    Fairy   Tales*,   First   Series 

5  Andrews:    Stories   of   My   Four   Friends 
35  Seven    Little    Sisters 

15  Cherubini:    Pinocchio   in   Africa 

Does  not  this  column  contain  a  suggestion  or 
two   for   you? 

OINN  &  COMPANY,  The  Publishers 

at  20  Second  Street         San  Francisco,  Cal. 

will   gladly    fill    similar   orders    for   you   and    will 
fill  them  promptly. 

SOME  SCHOOLMEN  I  HAVE  KNOWN 

This  is  a  popular  caption  in  a  very  prom- 
inent school  journal.  The  writer  of  this 
has  been  reminded  of  several  of  his  ac- 
quaintances along  the  pathway  of  thg  years, 
and  so  with  due  apologies,  if  such  be  due, 
he  attempts  to  be  reminiscent. 

The  first  man  who  crossed  the  horizon 
was  away  back  in  the  seventies  when  as 
a  small  lad  we  trudged  to  a  little  rural 
school  near  Peters,  San  Joaquin  county. 
There  reigned  a  young  man,  whom  we 
learned  to  respect,  Alfred  Peddlar,  who 
later  became  a  prominent  Fresno  physician 
and  legislator.  We  remember  little  now, 
except  that  he  was  most  kind  to  a  timid 
fellow  who  came  to  school  quite  advanced 
in  some  lines  for  his  years.  Those  were 
the  days  when  grades  were  not  known,  and 
each  pupil  was  at  liberty  to  enter  any  class 
in  an)'  subject  wherein  he  was  prepared. 
So  we  were  in  some  classes  with  small  lads, 
and  in  others  with  much  larger  and  older 
scholars.  But  we  look  back  with  pleasure 
to  the  few  days  when  Dr.  Peddlar  ruled 
over  us. 

About  the  same  time  we  were  suddenly 
introduced  to  another  character,  who  at  the 
time  was  far  from  being  a  welcome  visitor, 
but  whom  we  have  later  learned  is  a  most 
gentle  and  affable  gentleman.  One  day 
while  at  play,  one  of  the  sophisticated  lads 
of  older  years,  suddenly  shouted,  "Here 
comes  Old  Dunbar."  Just  who  Dunbar  was, 
-was  a  riddle  to  us,  but  we  were  assured 
that,  he  was  a  most  autere  man,  that  his 
duty  was  to  look  into  the  very  inward  sec- 
rets of  the  heart  and  to  discover  just  what 
each  boy  was  thinking  of.  He  was  the 
county  superintendent,  whatever  that  was, 
and  he  came  once  a  year  in  state  and 
scared  the  pretty  teachers,  awed  the  girls, 
and  cowed  the  boys.  Of  course  with  such 
an  explanation,  we  could  see  no  more  in 
the  otherwise  rather  pleasant  man  who  sat 
at  the  front  and  "took  in"  the  school.  Just 
what  he  was  thinking  none  knew,  but  it 
surely  was  something  that  bore  no  good 
for  us  poor  trembling"  little  mortals  who 
watched  his  every  move.  Of  course  he 
asked  questions,  and  of  course  none  could 
answer.  How  could  the)'  under  such  con- 
ditions? Yes,  this  was  our  g'ood  friend,  S, 
G.    S.    Dunbar. 

Later,  we  moved  to  Solano  county  and 
met  as  the  first  teacher,  a  man  who  then 
was  considered  incompetent,  but  whom 
we  later  looked  upon  as  a  real  hero.  "With 
a  dying'  wife  at  home  and  some  small  chil- 
dren to  care  for,  the  poor  fellow  spent  all 
his  spare  hours  caring  for  these,  keeping 
night  vigil  over  his  dear  one  as  she  slowly 
passed  away.  Small  wonder  that  at  times 
in  the  school  room  he  seemed  to  be  slow. 


Of  course  the  children  did  not  know  the 
real  cause,  and  told  all  sorts  of  unkind 
things  at  their  homes  about  his  inability. 
Splendid  fellow,  how  can  thoughtless  lads 
atone  for  injustice  done?  This  hero  was 
Luther  Frick,  a  relative  of  our  George  of 
Alameda. 

After  a  number  of  terms,  spent  under 
young  girls  just  entering  the  work,  we 
fell  under  a  man,  a  mere  lad,  just  out  of 
College.  For  some  years  we  had  marked 
time,  and  were  fast  reaching  a  point  where 
we  and  school  would  probably  have  parted. 
For  we  had  long-  ago  learned  that  in  many 
cases  we  knew  more  than  many  of  the 
girls  who  essayed  to  teach.  But  here 
came  a  young  man  full  of  vim  for  baseball 
and  other  sports.  One  who  for  the  first 
time  did  not  "put  us  back"  in  arithmetic 
but  introduced  us  to  the  intricacies  of 
square  and  cube  root.  Under  him  opened 
a  new  vision  of  school  life  and  a  new  de- 
sire was  implanted  within  us  to  go  and  find 
out  more  of  the  mysteries  of  books.  To 
this  man,  who  soon  took  up  the  life  of  a 
farmer,  moved  to  Oregon  and  became  a 
pioneer,  we  owe  far  more  than  he  realizes. 
His  inspiration  has  often  come  back  to  us 
when  we  have  faced  some  difficult  problem 
in  the  way  of  a  boy  who  felt  that  he  was 
losing  out  and  wished  to  quit.  More  than 
once  our  own  experiences  have  helped  us 
keep  such  in  school  for  years.  This  young 
man  was  Robert  W.  Turner. 

After  his  departure  from  our  little  school 
at  the  cross  roads,  a  girl  again  took  the 
reins.  Fortunately  for  the  writer,  we  were 
permitted  to  go  to  a  little  village  school 
about  four  miles  distant  where  we  came 
under  the  care  of  one  of  God's  noblemen. 
Here  for  a  short  few  months  we  had  the 
guidance  of  one  of  the  best  teachers  and  one 
of  the  most  efficient  disciplinarians  we  ever 
worked  under.  This  was  J.  K.  Bateman, 
brother  of  our  good  friend,  Bateman  of 
Santa  Clara.  J.  K.,  as  we  called  him,  could 
enter  into  the  life  on  the  playground  with 
a  vim,  but  he  held  a  firm  hand  over  all. 
He  had  more  effective  methods  of  enforcing 
discipline  without  actually  resorting  to  per- 
sonal punishment,  than  any  teacher  I  have 
known.  And  his  methods  worked.  For  ex- 
ample we  had  two  most  pugilistic  boys 
about  twelve  who  had  time  and  again  con- 
tested with  their  fists  who  was  the  best 
man.  Finally,  J.  K.  came  around  the  corner 
one  day  and  looked  on  a  while.  Then 
drawing  a  circle,  he  had  the  two  Jims  step 
inside  with  the  admonition  that  they  were 
to  keep  it  up  until  he  told  them  to  stop. 
This  was  a  new  phase  and  not  at  all  as 
agreeable  as  their  own  way.  As  fast  as  one 
showed  signs  of  quitting,  the  principal  was 
behind  him  with  a  stimulant  which  caused 
him  to  renew  his  efforts.  This  continued 
until  both  were  well  exhausted.  Needless 
to  say  that  neither  they  or  any  others 
fought  as  long  as  Mr.  Bateman  ruled.  On 
another  such  occasion,  he  had  the  two  dis- 
putants stand  upon  a  box  before  the  whole 
room  and  put  their  arms  about  each  other 
to  show  how  they  loved  each  other.  Still 
another  day,  some  of  the  boys,  of  whom 
the  writer  was  one,  were  teasing  a  half- 
witted fellow  by  shying'  little  rocks  at  him 
and  scaring  him.  Little  did  we  realize  that 
all  this  was  watched  through  the  window, 
and  when  at  close  of  school  we  were  asked 
to  remain,  we  little  knew  just  why.  But 
we  were  marched  outside  and  shown  quite 
a  lot  of  stones  and  two  empty  five  gallon 
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cans  about  fifty  feet  away.  We  were  ad- 
monished to  "throw"  and  throw  we  did. 
This  was  rare  fun  at  first,  but  soon  we 
began  to  grow  weary.  "Throw,"  was  the 
request  we  heard,  and  so  we  continued  for 
an  hour.  Then  after  giving  us  a  lecture 
about  our  conduct  toward  a  weaker  lad, 
we  were  allowed  to  go  with  our  right  arms 
almost  ready  to  drop  oft".  Never  again 
did  we  throw  at  that  lad  or  any  other.  But 
death  called  this  splendid  teacher,  else  we 
should  surely  have  heard  of  him  later.  But 
from  him,  we  learned  many  schemes  which 
we  have  used  with  more  or  less  effect  in 
the  passing  years. 

J.  D.  SWEENEY, 
Supt.  Red  Bluff  Schools. 

THE  NEW  TEACHER 

At  the  close  of  an  early  day  of  school 
the  new  teacher  said:  "Now,  children, 
listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  have 
marked  you,  and  give  you  my  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  I  will  explain  that  I  do 
not  mark  at  all  upon  how  well  you  gQt 
your  lessons.  You  may  really  know  much 
more  about  the  subject  than  you  can  tell. 
Besides,  you  are  not  here  to  get  lessons 
and  pass  examinations.  You  are  here  to 
grow.  So  I  mark  you  upon  how  you  show 
that  you  are  making  that  kind  of  effort 
which   forms   character. 

"Jimmy  Fitch  I  have  given  a  good  mark 
because  he  was  the  only  one  in  the  room 
who  asked  what  the  word  'syndicate'  means. 
None  of  the  rest  of  you  knew.  Why  didn't 
you  ask?  Asking  questions  is  the  best 
way  to  learn.  Slurring  over  things  you 
don't  understand  is  the  best  way  to  be- 
come an  ignoramus.  If  you  are  not  curi- 
ous  it  is  a  sign  you  are  stupid. 

"Etta  Rogers  gets  a  good  mark  because 
her  finger-nails  are  clean.  And  she  is  the 
only  child  here  whose  finger-nails  are  not 
in  mourning.  You  will  find  it  quite  as 
important  when  you  grow  up  to  have  clean 
finger-nails  as  to  know   algebra. 

"Emma  Montgomery  is  marked  'good' 
because  when  a  button  was  torn  from  her 
dress  at  recess  she  took  a  needle  and  thread 
from  her  desk  and  sewed  it  on.  Also  she 
carefully  picked  up  the  orange  peel  she  had 
dropped.  I  would  rather  have  you  all  learn 
to  clean  up  your  own  litter  and  look  after 
your  own  clothes  than  to  know  how  to 
spell  every  word  in-  the  spelling  book. 

"Willy  Waters  I  have  given  a  high  mark 
because  when  I  asked  him  who  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  he  said  'I  don't  know.' 
He  probably  had  ,  a  vague  notion,  but  he 
did  not  seek  to  deceive  me.  I  want  you, 
when  you  cannot  tell  a  thing  in  plain 
words,  not  to  hem  and  haw,  but  to  say  at 
once  'I  don't  know.'  To  have  an  honest 
mind   is   better  than   having'  a  stuffed   one. 

"Charles  Stuart  is  commended  because 
he  stands  up  straight,  sits  properly  in  his 
seat,  and  is  not  otherwise  slovenly  in  his 
habits. 

.  "When  Jennie  Jones  failed  in  spelling 
the  odd  word  'choler'  she  went  to  the  foot 
of  the  class  with  a  smile,  and  for  that  she 
gets  a  high  mark.  Some  others  of  you 
pouted  and  sulked.  There  is  nothing  you 
can  do  that  is  so  commendable  as  to  be  a 
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good  loser.  Anybody  can  succeed  pleas- 
antly :  it  takes  a  noble  nature  to  fail  good 
naturedly. 

"During  the  day  six  promises  were  made 
me  by  six  pupils.  Only  one  of  them,  Henry 
Clark,  did  what  he  promised  to  do.  So 
he  has  a  high  rating.  When  you  become 
men  and  women  and  get  the  habit  of  prom- 
ising thoug'htlessly  and  not  keeping  your 
word  you  will  be  a  nuisance  to  all  those 
who  have  to  do  with  you.  Do  what  you 
say  you  will  do ;  that  is  better  than  being 
able  to  bound  Illinois  or  tell  the  capital 
of  Kamchatka,  though  it  is  easy  enough 
also  to  know   many  of  these   things. 

"Now  you  may  run  home,  children.  And 
remember  that  in  this  school  there  are  no 
rules  but  two  :  Do  what  you  think  is  right, 
and  be  cheerful.  And  in  case  you  don't 
know,  ask." — Dr.  Frank  Crane,  in  New 
York  Globe. 

The  Mendocino  County  Institute  was 
held  at  Willits,  the  week  beginning  October 
the  9th. 

Supt.  Anna  Porterfield  had  for  her  in- 
structors Dr.  P.  W.  Search,  Pres.  Van 
Matre  of  the  Humboldt  State  Normal 
School,  Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain,  Miss 
Harriet  Eddy  and  Miss  Caroline  Swope. 
Miss  Swope  gave  talks  on  Primary  Meth- 
ods. 


Supt.  Teresa  Rivara  of  Calvaras  county 
held  a  most  successful  Institute  at  Mur- 
phys,  October  8,  9  and  10.  The  instructors 
were  Prof.  C.  E.  Rugh  of  the  University  of 
California,  D.  R.  Jones  of  San  Rafael  and 
Job  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Sacramento.  Mr.  Wood 
discussed  new  problems  of  the  school  law. 

WILLIAM  H.  KEITH 

Teacher   of   Singing 

VOICE  PLACEMENT  A  SPECIALTY 

Residence   Studio,  1280  Vallejo   St. 
SAN    FRANCISCO 
Phone  Franklin  3922 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Mark    Hopkins    Institute 

Affiliated   College  of  the  University  of   California 

California   and    Mason    Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 


Fall  Term  Opened  August  13,  1917 

Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

INTERIOR   DECORATION,    DESIGN,    COSTUME 

DESIGN,   ARTS  AND   CRAFTS, 

MECHANICAL    DRAWING,     COPPER    WORK. 

COMMERCIAL    AND    PROCESS    WORK, 

NORMAL   ART 

LARGE    AND    VARIED    NIGHT 
CLASSES 

Students    may    enter    at    any    time 
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OUT  OF  TUNE 

The   world   is   too   much   with   us;    late   and    soon 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste   our  powers, 

Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours; 
We  have  given   our  hearts  away,   a   sordid   boon! 
The   Sea   that   bares   her   bosom    to    the   moon; 
The    winds    that   will   be   howling   at   all    hours, 
And   are  up-gathered   now   like   sleeping   flowers; 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune. 
Tt    moves   us   not — Great    God!     I'd    rather   be 
A    Pagan   suckled   in   a   creed   outworn; 
So  might   I,   standing   on   this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make1  me   less  forlorn; 
Have   sight   of   Proteus   rising   from   the   sea; 
Or   hear   old   Triton   blow   his   wreathed    horn. 

The  schoolmaster  that  teaches  the  above 
poem  these  times  is  just  as  great  as  the 
hero  in  the  trenches  or  up  in  the  trackless 
air.  War  is  necessary  for  Habeas  Corpus 
liberty,  but  if  the  mind  is  not  free  we  ac- 
cept freedom  like  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon, 
with  a  sigh.  But  if  the  mind  is  free  then 
nature  is  in  tune,  and  even  the  patient  in  a 
hospital  "Have  glimpses  that  would  make 
me  less  forlorn."  Wordsworth  in  his  won- 
derful Sonnet  is  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
broader  outlook  on  nature.  This  does  not 
come  through  school  gardening  or  kinder- 
garten forms,  or  many  other  useful  forms 
of  practical  teaching.  It  comes  through  the 
study  of  the  literature,  through  memoriz- 
ing the  great  poems,  through  training  the 
mind  to  be  in  tune  while  "Old  Triton  blows 
his   wreathed  horn." 

*       *       * 

SYSTEMS  OF  MEN? 

The  potentiality  of  a  system,  unless  men 
are  back  of  it,  is  very  limited.  The  Claxton 
Survey  makes  its  most  strenuous  recom- 
mendation for  a  change  of  system  in  the 
officials  of  the  school  department  of  San 
Francisco.  The  change  of  the  law  so  as 
to  make  the  legal  co-ordination  between 
the  Hoard  of  Education  and  the  Superin- 
tendent's office  is  necessary.  A  change  in 
the  system  will  not.  give  us  a  Hoard  of 
Education  as  devoted,  as  competent,  and  as 
efficient  in  actual  achievement  as  the  one 
composed  of  Geo.  Gallagher,  Agnes  Regan, 
Sarah  Jones  and  Dr.  A.  A.  D'Ancona.  The 
change  of  system  of  appointing  rather  than 
electing  its  Superintendent  of  Schools  may 
have  advantages.  However,  John  Swett, 
the  greatest  educational  leader  this  State 
has  had,  could  not  hold  the  position  as 
principal  of  the  High  School  by  appoint- 
ment yet  was  elected  Superintendent. 
Superintendents  of  great  force  and  power 
in  the  initiative  have  been  elected  again  and 


again  by  the  people.  The  appointment  of 
Superintendents  has  resulted  in  the  selec- 
tion of  some  good  men,  and  some  very 
inefficient  ones.  However,  it  is  the  men 
not  the  system  that  makes  for  efficiency. 
Again  we  salute  the  flag  of  individualism. 
The  autocracy  of  Germany  in  the  hands  of 
King  George  of  England,  or  Nicholas  of 
Russia  could  be  smashed  easily  by  the 
cohorts  of  democracy  if  it  were  not  for 
individual  efficiency  of  the  Kaiser.  Do  not 
depend  on  your  system.  Depend  on  the 
men  and  women.  They  vitalize  or  kill  the 
system.  Education  without  leaders,  no  mat- 
ter how  good  the  system,  is  stagnant.  Our 
two  million  soldiers  are  units  of  a  great 
system,  but  the  great  leader  of  them  all, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  was  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. Back  of  every  effective  law  is  public 
sentiment,  and  back,  and  over,  and  above 
every  system  is  the  individual  man.  A 
good  man  may  achieve  great  results  even 
when  hampered  by  inadequate  laws,  but  an 
inefficient  man  can  achieve  but  ill  success 
under  wise  and  efficient  laws.  A  system 
may  be  efficient,  but  it  is  not  sufficient. 

The  Blue  Bulletin  issued  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  for  September 
is  unique  and  interesting.  Will  C.  Wood 
gives  some  observation  of  a  Western  school 
man  in  the  East.  E.  R.  Snyder  emphasizes 
"The  World  Safe  for  Democracy"  and  vo- 
cational education.  Dr.  Margaret  Mc- 
Naught  gives  an  interesting  descriptive  ac- 
count of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Portland.  Job 
Wood,  Jr.,  contributes  official  statistics  and 
C.  S.  Pixley  a  report  of  State  Board  of 
Education  meeting.  We  miss  the  keen, 
incisive,  sprightly  articles  of  Edward 
Hyatt.  However,  he  contributes  to  this 
issue  a  valuable  suggestion  on  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children. 

THE  TEACHER'S   DUTY 
IN  TIME  OF  WAR 

A  crisis  has  arisen  in  the  history  of 
democracy.  Congress  has  temporarily  con- 
ferred autocratic  power  on  President  Wil- 
son and  special  commissions.  It  is  a  time 
when  our  citizens  are  goaded  to  criticisms 
by  conditions  that  are  not  always  just  to 
the  individual.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher, 
not  to  criticise,  but  teach  the  children,  and 
through  them  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity to  uphold  the  laws  of  the  country. 
And  to  create  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  unselfish  aid  to  the  administration.  Our 
individuality  for  a  time  is  crushed  by  the 
system.  We  are  but  units  in  the  great 
desire  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy. We  must  suspend  for  a  brief  time 
the  teaching  of  the  golden  rule  and  other 
noble  sentiments  that  have  been  on  our 
blackboards,  copy  books  and  part  of  the 
course  of  study  in  every  school.  War 
means  today  the  dropping  of  bombs,  the 
submarines,  machine  guns,  and  other  im- 
plements of  destruction  that  make  men, 
women  and  children  in  danger,  everywhere 
and  at  all  times.  War  means  the  starving 
of  the  enemy — the  women  and  children 
dying  for  lack  of  food.  The  rule  of  war 
is  the  anti-climax  of  the  golden  rule. 
While  we  teach,  however,  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  we  can  and  should  teach 
that  back  of  the  "world  safe  for  democracy" 
is  the  ideal.  And  it  is  that  bit  of  idealism 
that  holds  this  old  world  together  in  its 
literature,  its  art,  and  its  triumph  of  peace.- 


We  can  teach  the  Unselfishness  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Red  Cross  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual. We  can  and  should  teach  that  the 
great  drive  of  the  nation  in  the  war  will 
give  to  this  generation  and  the  next  such 
examples  of  unselfish  loyalty  and  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice  that  the  individuals  of 
the  nation  will  be  exalted.  Although  we 
as  a  nation  can  break  the  law  of  Moses:' 
"Thou  Shalt  not  Kill,"  we  can  and  must 
teach  that  as  individuals  there  is  a  written 
law  that  must  be  obeyed.  The  nations  in 
time  of  war  follow  unwritten  laws.  And 
finally  we  can  and  should  teach  love  for  all 
humankind  and  in  years  to  come  there' 
will  be 

"Peace  on  Earth,   Good  Will   to  Men." 


GOOD  TO  LIVE 
WITH  US 

J.  P.  McCaskey  for  longer  than  we  can 
remember  (and  we  taught  school  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1878)  has  been  the  publisher 
of  the  Perm.  School  Journal.  In  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  his  Journal  he  re-publishes 
by  request  an  address  entitled  "Good  to 
Live  With"  delivered  in  1897.  There  are 
no  meatless  nor  wheatless  lines  in  this  mar- 
velous talk.  Every  line  has  strength  and 
power.  It  is  so  unlike  the  address  of  today 
that  is  so  full  of  icicle  drippings  of  the 
intellect  and  without  heart  power.  He 
places  emphasis  on  good  books  and  good 
people  and  begins  with  Martha  and  Mary 
and  ends  with  an  interesting  experience 
as  the  promoter  of  a  lecture  by  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  In  order  to  be  "Good  to 
Live  With"  we  must  have  well  trained 
memories.  "Have  your  head  full  of  good 
things,"  says  J.  P.  McCaskey.  "Teacher 
and  pupil  should  constantly  be  adding  to 
this  store  of  treasure  better  than  gold," 
and  quotes  from  Longfellow  :  "The  FJay  is 
Done"  : 
Such  songs  have  the  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care 
And  come  like  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 
Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume 

The  poem  of  thy  choice 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The   beauty   of   thy   voice. 
And    the    night    shall   be    filled    with    music 

And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 

And  as  silently  steal  away. 


"To  rescue  for  human  society  the  native 
value  of  rural  life"  is  inscribed  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Hilgard  Agricultural  build- 
ing, U.  C,  Berkeley.  It  is  a  new  sentiment 
and  of  such  value  that  it  should  be  taught 
in  its  full  meaning  in  ever}'  school  room. 

Signe  Hagelthorne  has  resigned  from  the  * 
faculty  of  the  University  of  California  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  San  Francisco 
schools  in  the  department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. Miss  Hagelthorne  is  a  woman  of 
ability  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  speaker. 

Her  work  at  the  summer  schools  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  the  University 
of  California  and  elsewhere  has  been  of  a 
high   order. 

*       *       * 

Mark  Keppel  has  published  in  the  Sierra 
Educational  News  for  November  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  Assembly  Bill  1013,  which 
affects  taxation  for  school  purposes. 
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The  National  Board  of  Historical  Service     additional     building's,     etc.       However,    the  Through    the   good    work   of    H.   J.    Wil- 


offers  three  hundred  ($300)  dollars,  cash 
prizes,  for  essays.  For  particulars  write 
to  Waldo  G.  Leland,  1133  Woodward 
building  Washington,   D.   C. 

Milton  J.  Ferguson,  the  new  State  Li- 
brarian at  Sacramento,  is  interested  in  the 
County  Free  Library  System  in  California 
books,  and  California  literature.  He  is 
popular  and  genial,  yet  efficient  as  an  ex- 
ecutive. Send  to  him  for  "News  Notes  of 
California  Libraries"  and  find  out  what  is 
going  on   in  the   Library  work. 

The  Victor  Records  now  include  "Col- 
umbus" by  Joaquin  Miller. 

Mrs.  Grace  Stanley,  President  of  the  S. 
C.  T.  A.,  will,  at  the  Los  Angeles  meet- 
ing' in  December,  take  up  the  question  of 
having"  the  Postal  Savings  Union  loan 
money  on  school  bonds  at  2yi  per  cent. 
This  would  save  an  enormous  amount  of 
interest  to  the  school  districts. 

Haviland  Stevenson,  President  and  man- 
ager of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  California. 
He  was  formerly  assistant  attorney-general 
in  Cleveland's  cabinet  and  is  a  man  of 
great  force  of  character.  He  is  also  popu- 
lar as  an  after-dinner  speaker.  His  firm 
has  recently,  through  W.  G.  Hartranft, 
secured  a  large  contract  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Progressive  Music  Readers  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  has  voted  $3,- 
500,000   bonds   for   new   school   houses    and 


Survey  cannot  claim  all  the  credit  of  the  cox,  mstructor  in  science  and  physical 
five  to  one  vote  for  the  bonds.  Mayor  training,  the  Red  Bluff  High  School  and 
Rolph,  the  Board  of  Education  of  which  Junior  College  had  two  splendid  gifts  re- 
Geo.  Gallagher  is  President,  and  the  people  cently.  Dr.  Zimmerman,  a  local  physician, 
deserve  some  credit  as  the  movement  had  gave  several  hundred  excellent  microscopic 
been  on  foot  for  some  time.  The  Board  slides  the  value  of  which  runs  into  many 
proposed  a  $7,000,000  bond  issue  but  owing  hundreds  of  dollars.  Dr.  Thompson,  an- 
to  the  condition  of  the  times  decided  to  other  city  physician,  donated  a  first-class 
ask  for  only  $3,500,000.  The  smaller  amount  static  machine  which  is  out  of  style  corn- 
will  make  it  necessary  to  cut  out  many  pared  with  those  now  used  by  doctors,  but 
greatly  needed  improvements.  which    will    give    the    school    great    service. 

Mr.  Wilcox,  who  understood  the  value  of 
these  gifts,  which  were  not  being  used  by 
either  of  the  donors,  deserves  much  credit 
for  getting  these  professional  men  to  see 
what  a  service  they  could  do  for  the  school 
by  making  these  gifts. 

*       *       * 

Joel  A.  Snell  has  been  appointed  head  of 
Hamilton    City    has    contracted    for    her     the     Department    of     Mathematics     in     the 
new    high    school    building    and    will    soon      Mountain  View  High  School 
have  a  home  for  that  institution.  .        , 


Roseville  is  having  a  strenuous  time  over 
the  dismissal  of  a  principal.  Threats  are 
made  of  an  investigation  of  the  board's 
action  by  the  grand  jury  in  order  to  see 
whether  rights  of  teachers  have  been  vio- 
lated. The  Parent-Teachers'  Association 
figures  in  the  matter. 


Miss  Lang'  of  Tehama  county  held  her 
annual  trustees'  institute  in  Red  Bluff  on 
October  26th.  State  Deputy  Job  Wood,  Jr., 
was  one  of  the  main  speakers.  Prof.  J.  VV. 
Kern  of  the  State  University  was  on  the 
program. 


The  Santa  Clara  County  Teachers'  In- 
stitute will  be  held  in  San  Jose,  November 
26,  27  and  28.  Supt.  D.  T.  Bateman  has 
prepared  a  splendid  program. 


Supt.  William  H.  Hanlon  of  Contra  Costa 
county    called    his    Institute    at    Richmond, 
Ihe   Amador  County   Teachers'   Institute     November  5,  6  and  7. 


was  held   at   Sutter  Creek,   October  29,   30 
and  31. 

The  Superintendent,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Green- 
halgh,  had  for  her  instructors  Will  C. 
Wood,  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools ; 
Supt.  Roy  W.  Cloud,  of  San  Mateo  Coun- 


Among  the  instructors  were  Brother  Leo 
of  St.  Mary's  College,  on  "The  Heart  of 
Books."  E.  I.  Miller  of  the  Chico  State 
Normal,  on  "The  Teaching  of  History  in 
the  Elementary  Grades."  Commissioner  E. 
R.  Snyder,  on  "State  and  Federal  Aided 
Vocational    Education    in    California,"    and 


ty ;    Miss     Caroline    Swope,    of    Riverside 
equipment       The    School    Survey    which    is      Prof.    Hatch,    of    Berkeley,    and    Miss    Eva     Miss    Caroline    Swope    on    "Round    Table 
not  yet  published  gives  special  emphasis  on      Levy  of  the  San   Francisco  Normal.  Talk   on   Reading   and    Language." 


It  is  Time  to  Plan  Your  Holiday 


Send  for  Special  Circular  describing 
Mottoes  -  Color  work  -  Cutouts 
Christmas  Cards  -  Tags  -  Seals 
Calendar   Pads   -   Mounting 
Boards  -  Mats  -  etc,  etc.       ::       :: 


MILTON 


r 


20  Second  Street 


BRANDLEY    COMPAY 

San  Francisco 
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NORTHERN    SECTION    MEETING, 
C.  T.  A. 

The  theme  of  the  recent  meeting  at  Sac- 
ramento of  the  Northern  Association  was 
"Service,"  and  naturally  many'  references 
were  made  to  the  present  war.  In  fact 
patriotic  addresses  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  In  short  space  it  is  not  possible  l" 
do  justice  to  the  program,  for  which  Presi- 
dent Robbins  deserves  much  praise.  On 
the  morning  of  the  opening  day  county 
superintendents  held  their  local  institutes 
at  various  points  in  the  city.  Yuba  county 
emphasized  the  Zaner  system  of  penman- 
ship, while  others  merely  discussed  topics 
t>\  local  bearing. 

Mayor  Carmichael  extended  such  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  teachers  that  when 
it  came  to  vote  for  a  place  of  meeting  for 
next  year,  the  teachers  decided  to  return  to 
Sacramento  again.  Many  splendid  musical 
numbers  were  provided  during  the  entire 
week  by  the  local  committee.  One  entire 
evening  was  devoted  to  a  splendid  musical 
program  by  Freida  Peycke  and  her  artists. 
This  was  a  treat  which  was  enjoyed  to  the 
full.  Of  course  there  was  the  annual 
schoolmasters'  banquet  at  which  Dr. 
Francis  of  Los  Angeles  spoke  with  thrill- 
ing patriotic  ardor  on  work  among  the 
army  boys  in  the  many  camps  as  well  as 
abroad.  His  remarks  brought  forth  a  buist 
of  enthusiasm  from  the  nearly  two  hun- 
dred men  present.  One  evening  was  given 
over  to  a  reception  to  the  visiting"  teachers 
by  the  Sacramento  fraternity.  This  was 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  new  William 
Land  School,  and  many  attended.  The 
School  Women  had  a  dinner  at  the  Land 
Hotel  on    Wednesday  evening'. 

General  sessions  were  held  in  the  Strand 
theatre.  Among  the  speakers  here  were 
Supt.  Fred  Hunter  of  Oakland,  who  made 
his  first  appearance  before  his  fellow  teach- 
ers in  this  part  of  the  State.  E.  Morris 
Cox,  president  of  the  State  Council  of  Ed- 
ucation, made  his  annual  report  and  urged 
the  teachers  to  support  the  good  work-  be- 
ing planned  by  the  council.  One  of  the 
star  lectures  was  that  given  by  Dr.  Aurelia 
Reinhardt  of  Mills.  She  took  a  timely 
topic,  "The  Teacher  and  Patriotism,"  and 
for  an  hour  held  her  audience  at  will  as  she 
eloquently  pleaded  the  cause  of  patriotism, 
humanity  and  Christianity.  Thomas  H. 
Reed  of  San  Jose,  delivered  another  stirring 
address  along  similar  lines.  He  urged  his 
hearers  to  stand  true  and  to  support  in 
every  way  the  cause  for  which  we  are 
doing  battle.  Prof.  C.  E.  Rugh  gave  a 
thoughtful  talk  on  conservation  of  the 
teacher.  It  was  full  of  food  for  thought 
and  should  have  been  heard  by  man)'  who 
employ  teachers  and  expect  them  to  answer 
every  call  for  all  sorts  of  work.  Dr.  E.  C. 
Elliott  ol  Montana  was  one  of  the  leading 
attractions.  In  a  way  all  his  own  he  pre- 
sented many  new  ideas,  or  rather  old  ones 
in  a  new  light.  Miss  Lotta  Harris  appeared 
before  the  association  at  one  of  the  general 
sessions  in  a  song  recital.  Miss  Harris  has 
been  for  some  years  a  favorite  with  the 
Schoolmasters'  Club,  and  has  sung  at  their 
annual  gatherings  many  times.  Miss  Harris 
is  a  product  of  Oroville  and  bids  fair  to 
have  more  than  local  reputation.  At  the 
annual  business  session,  II.  ( ',.  Rawlins  of 
Willows  was  chosen  president.     Mr.  Rawl- 


The  Gordon 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  READERS 

A   PRIMER    (READY   IN    DECEMBER) 
A  FIRST  READER  (NOW  READY),  PRICE  40c 
A  SECOND  READER  (READY  IN  DECEMBER) 
A   NEW  TEACHER'S   MANUAL   (READY  IN  DECEMBER) 

This   new   series   represents   the   last   word   in  Primary  Reading. 

*  =i=       * 

It    presents   a   clever   combination    of   Method  and    Story    Approach. 

The  hooks  are  intended  primarily  for  supplementary  purposes,  but  are  so  carefully  and 
skillfully  worked  out  in  detail  that  they  can  he  used  as  well  with  the  Gordon  Manuals 
(new   or   old)    for   Method    Readers. 

*  *       * 

The  lessons  are  real  children's  stories,  fascinating  in  interest  and  carrying  a  good  moral 
lesson. 

The  illustrations — many  in  color — show  remarkable  skill  in  execution  and  will  aid  mate- 
rially  in   conveying  the   story. 

If  you  are  using  the  Gordon  Readers,  don't  fail  to  order  a  set  of  the  New  Series  for  sup- 
plementary  purposes.     They   will   please   the   children  and  help  the  teachers  in  their  work. 

*  *       * 

If  you  are  not  using  the  Gordon  Readers,  your  primary  classes  will  miss  a  real  treat  if 
you   do  not   order  a   set  of  the  new  series.     The  books  will  supplement  any  method. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

565  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
G.   H.   Chilcote,    Manager 


Charles  F.  Scott 


ins  has  been  principal  of  the  school  at  that 
place  for  many  years  and  has  served  the 
association  as  secretary  for  more  than  one 
year.  C.  C.  Hughes  of  Sacramento  was 
chosen  vice-president,  which  insures  another 
big  program  and  time  for  next  year.  Mrs. 
Minnie  R.  O'Neill  was  re-elected  secretary 
without  opposition.  Mrs.  O'Neill  has  been 
secretary  before,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  officers  in  the  association.  J.  D. 
'Sweeney  of  Red  Bluff  was  re-elected  treas- 
urer for  the  sixteenth  time. 

The  Rural  School  section  was  under  Mrs. 
Josie  Fray  of  Tehama  county  and  met  in 
the  High  School  auditorium.  Supt.  L.  R. 
Alderman  of  Portland,  who  also  appeared 
before  the  general  sessions,  was  one  of  the 
chief    speakers. 

The  City  School  section  held  forth  in 
the  William  Land  School,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Supt.  Short  of  Oroville. 

The  High  School  section  met  in  the  I. 
O.  O.  F.  hall,  where  Principal  Carl  Neilson 
presided.  Dr.  Elliott  and  Commissioner 
W.  C.  Wood  were  among  the  prominent 
speakers  here. 

At  the  close  of  the  gathering  which  was 
attended  by  about  sixteen  hundred  teach- 
ers, resolutions  were  passed  indorsing  the 
national  authorities  in  their  war  policy, 
calling  upon  teachers  to  give  loyal  support 
to  all  good  causes,  condemning  in  not  un- 
certain words  the  use  of  tobacco  by  school 
boys,  and  urging  that  teachers  set  an  ex- 
ample in  this  respect.  It  was  also  voted 
that  the  association  go  upon   record   as  op- 


posing the  tax  measure  which  was  held  up 
by  referendum  this  summer. 

Several  familiar  faces  were  missing  at 
this  session.  Allison  Ware,  the  dean  of 
northern  schoolmen,  was  absent,  he  being 
in  training  for  U.  S.  Army  officer  work. 
State  Supt.  Hyatt,  with  his  genial  joke 
and  his  quiet  humor  was  not  able  to  be 
present.  His  absence  was  spoken  of  fre- 
quently by  his  host  of  friends.  G.  W. 
Moore,  the  former  principal  of  Colusa,  was 
another  who  was  missed.  At  least  two 
were  present  who  attended  the  pioneer 
gathering  at  Shasta  Retreat  twenty  years 
ago,  G.  C.  Kline  and  J.  D.  Sweeney. 

Superintendents  Chaney  and  White  were 
among  the  prominent  schoolmen  there.  Nor 
would  we  forget  Secretary  Chamberlain  of 
the  State  Council,  who  spoke  before  the 
teachers  in  different  sections.  Prof.  Cub- 
berley  of  Stanford,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
lecturers  before  the  association  in  its  in- 
fant days,  was  one  of  the  lecturers  before 
one  of  the  local  institutes:  Dr.  Cubberley 
is  one  of  the  ablest  students  of  education  on 
the  Coast.  Last  but  by  no  means  least, 
was  doughty  Mark  Keppel,  who  came  all 
the  way  from  Los  Angeles  to' pay  his  com- 
pliments to  the  recent  tax  measure  referred 
to  above. 

President  Robbins  presided  over  the 
largest  body  of  teachers  ever  assembled  in 
this  end  of  the  State,  and  did  it  with  dig- 
nity and  ability.  He  can  retire  knowing 
that  his  efforts  have  been  a  success  and 
have  been  appreciated  by  his  fellows  . 
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NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

LARGEST  IN  THE  WEST  BOISE,  IDAHO 

Rural  Grade  and  High  School  teachers  needed  for  emergency  vacancies.    Free  en- 
rollment through  October  and  November.     Write  immediately  for  free  circular. 


THE  SCHOOL  NEWS.  A  journal  of  practical 
value  to  every  teacher.  Issued  monthly.  Sample 
copy  only  10  cents.  One  Year,  One  Dollar.  PAT- 
RONIZE OUR  GREAT  EXCHANGE  DEPART- 
MENT. Sell  or  exchange  your  books,  etc.;  get  a 
position;  sell  service;  anything.  Costs  only  2  cents 
per  word  for  your  advertising.  Address: 
THE  SCHOOL  NEWS 
New   Egypt,    N.   J. 


REGISTER  IN  THE 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agency 

43,000   Positions   Filled   at   Salaries 

Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

IN   THE  WORLD 

■ — California  Offices — 

BERKELEY  -  -  2161    Shattuck   Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES       -       533  Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

— Other  Offices — 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integrity  and 
ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 


DR. 

CHARLES  W 

DECKER 

SURGEON 

DENTIST 

Rooms   308, 

309, 

310,  Third   Floor 

Phelan    Building 

Telephone 

Kearny   1630 

San   Francisco,    Cal. 

MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

UNIVERSAL  SERIES  WALL  MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common   Roller,   each... $1.25 

Spring   Roller,   Steel   Case,   each 3.00 

NEW   SCHOOL   SERIES   WALL   MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common    Roller,   each... $2.50 

Spring   Roller,  Steel   Case,  each.. 5.75 

GLOBES 
From   50c   to   $50.00 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 

565-571  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND  SCALP  SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,   Dyeing,   Shampooing,   Electric   and 

Vibratory   Massage   for  Face   and   Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


John  McCallan 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Residence,    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter,    Douglas    2260 


THE  MOTIOGRAPH 

MOVING   PICTURE    MACHINE 

Safest    and    Best    for    Educational    Work 

''Absolutely   Flickerless"  "No    Eye    Strain" 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory    Branch 

EDWARD   H.   KEMP,    Mgr. 

833    MARKET    STREET        -        SAN    FRANCISCO 


Osteopathy 


Residence,    Fillmore  2175  Office,    Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero    St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11   a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    by    Appointment 


HYGIEIA  DUSTLESS 

95%   PURE   PRECIPITATED   CHALK 


Samples   Free   to   Teachers 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

The  American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY,  O.     -     WALTHAM,  MASS. 
C.  F.  Weber  &  Co., 

San    Francisco 


Established  1889 


Phone  Mission  2796 


GOLDEN  WEST  CLOTHING  RENOVATORY 

LADIES'  AND   CHILDREN'S   GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND  DYED 

A  Weekly  Service  for  the   Pressing  of  Gentlemen's  Suits,  $1.50   a   Month 

Work  Called  For  and  Delivered — Special  Attention  to 

Out-of-Town  Orders 

807  VALENCIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PUPILS'    OUTLINES    FOR    HOME    STUDY 
IN   CONNECTION   WITH    SCHOOL   WORK 

Pamphlets  are  prepared  to  meet  the  almost  uni- 
versal  demand    for   a   brief   summary   of   the   im- 
portant facts   in 
Geography,  History,  Civics,  Arithmetic,  Grammar, 
Business  Forms,  Botany,  Map  Series,  Physiology. 
To    be   studied    alone,    or   to   be    used    in 
connection     with     regulation     text-books. 
Price,  20c.     Discount  on  orders  of  ten  or  more. 
JENNINGS   PUBLISHING   CO., 

Box   17,  Brooklyn,   New  York. 

THE  REGENTS'  REVIEW  BOOKS 

A   Book  of   Questions,  A   Book  of  Answers, 

on  Every  Subject 

Up-to-Date — Invaluable  for  Teacher,  for  Pupil 

25c  a  Copy 

W.  HAZLETON  SMITH,  Publisher 

117-119  Seneca  St. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


'■%Jt        PRI  MARY  ^ 

Magazine^ 


IRVIN  S.   PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  0.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors   for   The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID  FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


Lecture  Charts  and  Slides, 
Stencils  and  Booklets 

for 

TEACHING    AGRICULTURE 

IN    SCHOOLS 

Simple,    Practical,    Impressive 

Successful  Teaching  of  Agriculture  Assured. 

Send  10c  in  postage  for  samples  of  booklets. 
Agricultural    Extension    Department 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  Of  N.  J, 

Harvester  Building,  Chicago 


15c 


IF  you  are  a  Primary  or  a 
Rural  Teacher  you  can  get 
above  magazine,  the  oldest 
in  the  world  of  its  kind  and 
one  of  the  most  helpful  in 
your  work,  3  mos.  for  15c. 
«1  «  «,r  J-  H.  SHULTS  Co. 
$1    a  year.  Manistee,  Mich. 


HAVE 


Hpalthv    ^frnnO'      Oculists    and   Physicians 
ncdlinyi  OllUng,    used  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

BASIIltiflll  Fuac  many  years  before  it  was 
CdUIIIUI  kjoa  offered  as  a  Domestic  Eye 
Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Relief  for  Eyes  that  Need 
Care.  Try  itii*  your  Eyes  and  in  Baby's  Eyes— No  Smarting — 
Just  Eye  Comfort,  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist— accept  no 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Eye  Tree. 
MURI.-tE    EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,    Chicago,    lit. 


THERE    IS 

JOY  IN  THE  PENMANSHIP  CLASS 

when  the  Palmer  Method  of  Writing  is  taught  by  a  teacher 
who  has  qualified  under  our  personal  direction,  through  our 
CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE.  Teachers  taught  quickly 
how  to  lead  their  pupils  progressively  step  by  step  from 
slow  finger  movement  handwriting,  and  cramped,  unhealth- 
ful  posture,  to  a  style  of  penmanship  embodying  legibility, 
rapidity,  ease,  and  endurance,  with  the  accompanying  hy- 
gienic position.  There  have  been  no  failures  when  the 
Palmer    Method    Plan   has   been    followed   with    fidelity. 

Complete  course  only  ten  dollars;  three  months,  five 
dollars, 

Training  free  to  teachers  whose  pupils  have  been  pro- 
vided   with     our    penmanship     manuals. 

Write     today     for     complete     information. 


ARTISTIC    PORTRAITURE 

BOUS  SUM 
Photographer 

Special    Rates    Given    on    All    School    Work 

San    Francisco— 25    KEARNY    ST.— Tel.    Sutter   2547 

Sacramento— 1021     K     ST.— Tel.     2852-J 

Fresno— 1142    J    ST.— Tel.    1749 
Stockton  San  Jose 


THE    A. 
30   Irving   Place 


N. 


PALMER    COMPANY 

New   York,    N.    Y. 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Turner   &    Dahnken    Circuit 

SAN    FRANCISCO    MOTION     PICTURE 

PALACE 

EDDY  STREET  NEAR  POWELL 

San    Francisco 
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Pitman's  Commercial 
Modern  Language  Series 

Hugo's  Russian  Simplified.     An  easy  and  a  Rapid  Way   of   Learning   Russian. 
Cloth,  $1.35. 

Hugo's   Dutch   or   Flemish   Simplified.      Cloth,  $1.35. 

Pitman's  Commercial  Spanish  Grammar.     249  pp.,   cloth,  $1.10.     By   C.   A.   Toledano. 

Hugo's   Simplified  Spanish.     An  Easy  and  Rapid   Way   of   Learning   Spanish.      Cloth,    $1.35. 

Dictionary  of  Commercial  Correspondence  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Rus- 
sian, and  Italian.  500  pp.,  cloth,  $2.50.  Containing  the  most  common  and  ordinary 
terms   and    phrases. 

Pitman's   Commercial    Correspondence   in    Spanish.     267   pp.,  $1.10. 

Spanish    Commercial    Reader.      170    pp.,    cloth,  $1.10.      ■ 

Manual  of  Spanish   Commercial  Correspondence.     328   pp.,   cloth,   gilt,   $1.50. 

By    G.    R.    MacDonald.      Contains   an   extensive   selection   of   commercial   letters. 

English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English  Commercial  Dictionary.  660  pp.,  $1.50.  By  G.  R. 
MacDonald.  A  complete  work  of  reference  for  students  and  teachers.  "A  valuable 
work  of  reference  and   thoroughly   up   to  date." — The   South   American,    New   York. 

Taquigrafia  Espanola  de  Isaac  Pitman.  Being  an  Adaptation  of  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand 
to   Spanish.     $1.30. 

\ny   hook   in    this   list   will   be   sent   postpaid   on    receipt   of  price. 
"  Liberal   Discount   to   Teachers   and   Schools. 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 


2  West  45th  Street 


New  York 


Bring  Your  Children  to  Us 
Wtien  in  Doubt  About  Thei!  Eyes 

THE  EXAMINATION  IS  FREE 
If   glasses   are    not   needed   we   will   hon- 
estly tell  you  so.     If  they  are,  we  fit  them 
carefully   at   a   moderate   price. 

Eyeglasses    from    $1.00   up. 

See    our    Optician. 

The  Best  Fountain  Pen  is  a 
"THAT  MAN  PITTS"  SPECIAL 

for  $1.50     Guaranteed. 
Other   Pens  $2.50   Up. 


THAT  MAN  PITTS 

San  Francisco 
771    Market   Street,    1556   Fillmore   Street 


KEEN  CAMP 

Among  the  pines  and  oaks  of  th 
Jacinto  Mountains,   on  the  famous 
Ranch    of    8,000    acres;    elevation, 

i  San 
H.  J. 

5,000 

Pavilion,    tennis    court,    saddle    horses, 
good     fishing,     hunting,     and     trapping. 
Fine  meals. 

For  literature,   address 

ANITA   L.  WALKER 

Riverside  Co.,  Cal.      KEEN  CAMP 

P.O. 

SAVETY    first   is    as   essential   as   safety 
firs;. 

Saveability  is  a  first  step  to  any  suc- 
cess. Spendability  is  a  sure  step  to  final 
failure. 

Assert  your  saveability.    Consolidate  your 
dollargains  as  you  make  them. 

Cash   intrenchments   are   better  than   dol- 
lar  re-trenchments. 

Develop   the   dollarpile;   don't   deplete   it. 

Bank  of  Italy 

Savings — Commercial — Trust 
Where    23,000   School    Children    Deposit   their    Savings. 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on  Northern  Electric  Ry. 
Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving-  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 
and  4:40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion   Rates   for   Week-end   Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


School  Supplies 

School       Books,       Maps,       Globes 

Atlases 

School    Furniture 


Send  us  your  list  for  estimate.     New  Catalog  just  issued;  send 

for  your  copy 

C.    F.   WEBER  &  CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

San  Francisco  Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

365-367   MARKET   STREET    100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.  LOS  ANGELES 

Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    STREET.    PORTLAND,    OREGON, 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.  MALEY  CALVIN  ESTERLY 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School   Officials   can   always   secure   competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire  or  phone   at  our  expense,  if  mail   is  too   slow. 

Teachers  without   positions   or  seeking  change   should   enroll. 
Established   1888  by  C.   C.   Boynton.     Longest,    largest,  best  service   on  the   Pacific  Coast. 
517   BROCKMAN   BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones— Broadway  1919;  Home  A-1840.  Kemy  5959 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association ;  Lewis 
R.  Avery,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  G.  Raw- 
lins, President,  Willows,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sec- 
rotary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  H.  Boren, 
Lindsay,    President;    E'.    W.    Lindsay,    Fresno,    Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  Grace 
Stanley,  President,  San  Bernardino;  J.  O.  Cross,  Secretary, 
Los     Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education.  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Miss 
Anna  Keefe,  President,  Oakland,  Cal.  ;  Miss  Cora  Hampel, 
Secretary,    Oakland,    Cal. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal..  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools ;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education.  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  T.  S. 
Montgomery,  Marshall  De  Motte,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  George 
W.   Stone. 


Across  the  sea  a  challenge  came 
With  roar  of  guns  and  flash   of  flame! 
'Twixt  Might  and  Right  the  line  was  drawn 
And  Freedom's  last  great  fight  was  on  ! 
America   that  challenge   heard ; 
Her  answer  all  the  world  has  stirred  ! 
See !     Streaming  on  the  winds  of  France 
Her  flag  and  allied  flag's  advance  ! 
Nor  will  those  allied  flags  be  furled 
Till   Freedom   triumphs   through  the  world. 
— H   ,T.   Suddrith. 


THE  A  B  C  OF  WAR-SAVING  STAMPS 

A  War-Saving  Stamp  affixed  to  a  War- 
Saving  Certificate  is  an  obligation  of  the 
United  States. 

It  costs  $4.12  now  and  has  a  maturity 
value  of  $5  on  January  1,  1923. 

After  January  31,  1918,  it  will  cost  $4.13, 
increasing"  one  cent  a  month  throughout 
the  year. 

It  may  be  purchased  at  any  postoffice 
or  bank  and  may  be  redeemed  at  an}'  time 
at  cost  price  with  interest  at  3  per  cent 
from  date  of  purchase,  upon  ten  days' 
notice. 

It  is  non-transferable  and  is  made  out  in 
the  name  of  the  purchaser. 

It  is  non-taxable. 

The  difference  between  the  $4.12  and  the 
$5  maturity  value  represents  the  interest 
which  the  Government  will  pay  you  for 
this  war  loan  at  4  per  cent  a  year  com- 
pounded  quarterly. 

A  United  States  Thrift  Stamp  costs  25 
cents  and  may  be  bought  at  any  post- 
office. 

Sixteen  of  these  stamps,  pasted  in  a  book 
which  will  be  given  to  you  free,  may  be 
exchanged  for  a  War-Saving  Stamp,  upon 
the  payment  of  an  additional   12  cents. 

The  United 'States  Treasury-  Department 
is  offering  for  sale.  $2,000,000\000  worth  of 
War-Savings  Stamps.  No  person  can  buy 
more  than  $100  worth  at  one  time,  and  it 
is  unlawful  to  own  more  than  $1000  worth. 


NATIONAL   WAR-SAVINGS  CAMPAIGN 

San   Francisco,  December  8,   1917. 
To  the  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  California: 

As  part  of  the  National  War-Savings  campaign,  which  has  been  launched  by  the 
Treasurv  Department,  the  Government  solicits  the  active  co-operation  of  every  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  California  in  order  to  accomplish  a  thorough  training'  of  the 
children  in  the  way  of  thrift  and  conservation. 

Governor  Stephens  has  proclaimed  Wednesday,  December  12th,  as  Thrift  Day, 
when  the  meaning'  of  the  War-Savings  plan  and  the  importance  of  thrift  will  be  em- 
phasized in  the  schools. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  observance  of  that  day,  and  to  insure  general 
discussion  of  those  topics,  the  Committee  asks  you  to  make  use  of  the  following  order 
of  exercises : 

1 .  Reading  of  Governor  Stephens'  Thrift  Day  proclamation. 

2.  Reading  of  Secretary  A'IcAdoo's  message  to  school  children. 

3.  Careful    explanation    of    details    of     War-Savings  Plan. 

4.  Discussion  by  the  teacher  of  the  meaning  of  Wrar-Savings,  the  necessity  for 
self-denial    and    the   responsibility   of   every  boy  and   girl   to   help. 

5.  Announcement    of   a    day    for   the    writing  of  Thrift  compositions. 

6.  Instruct  the  children  to  consult  with  their  parents  regarding  the  plan  to  be- 
come war  savers  and  ask  all  who  can  do  so  to  start  their  first  Thrift  Card  before  the 
last  day  of  the  term. 

California's  share  of  the  $2,000,000,000  called  for  by  the  Thrift  Loan  is  $60,000,000. 
A  great  deal  of  this  total  can  be  saved  and  banked  with  the  Government  by  the  boys 
and  girls   in  the  schools. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  explain  to  the  children  that  the  hoarding'  of  small  coins, 
pennies,  nickels,  dimes  and  quarters  in  a  toy  bank  is  of  no  help  to  the  Government. 
Toy  banks  should  be  emptied  into  the  Government's  strong  box  in  exchange  for  inter- 
est-bearing War-Savings   Stamps. 

Self-denial  must  become  the  watchword  for  each  of  us  who  are  loyal  Americans. 
A  few  cents  a  week — the  price  of  a  moving"  picture  show,  a  bag  of  candy  or  an  ice- 
cream cornucopia — invested  in  Thrift  Stamps  and  in  War-Savings  Stamps  will  make 
every  boy  and  girl  a  participant  in  the  Government's  huge  task  of  insuring  the  future 
of  democracy  in   America  and  peace  in  the  world. 

Will  you  do  all  in  your  power  to  make  the  response  in  your  class  a  success  worthy 
of  the  cause? 

JOHN    S.    DRUM, 
State  Director  for  California  (Northern). 

GOVERNOR  STEPHENS'  PROCLAMATION 
The  lesson  of  thrift  must  be  well  learned,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  the  war,  but 
in  order  that  it  may  become'  a  fixed  habit  in  coming  generations  of  the  democracy 
which  the  Nation  is  fighting  to  preserve.  The  medium  through  which  this  national 
need  is  brought  home  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  is  the  present  war-savings  cam- 
paign. 

It  is  important  that  the  children  of  today  shall  take  a  leading  part  in  war  saving, 
and  learn  well  the  lesson  of  thrift.  The  child  who  saves  in  the  Nation's  hour  of  need 
also  lays  a  solid  corner-stone  for  his  future,  and  starts  a  habit  that  will  be  beneficial 
through  his  whole  life. 

In  order  to  enlist  every  child  in  California  as  a  soldier  of  thrift,  to  teach  him  how 
to  save  and  to  practice  self-restraint,  I,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  do  set 
aside  Wednesday,  December  12,  to  be  observed  as  thrift  day,  with  appropriate  exercises 
in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

TO  THE  SCHOOL   CHILDREN 

Nations  have  their  childhood  and  their  days  of  hard  lessons  just  as  children  tlo.  One 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago  when  the  first  American  army  marched  to  battle,  our  nation 
was  younger  among  nations  than  you  are  among  your  fathers,  your  mothers  and  their 
friends.  Our  army  had  drummer  boys  in  those  days,  real  boys  of  10  and  12,  who 
marched  as  bravely  and  as  proudly  into  cannon  fire  as  their  great  chief,  General  Wash- 
ington, himself.  Our  nation  had  little  girls  who  laughed  and  cheered  and  loaded 
muskets  for  their  fathers,  who  fired  through  loopholes  in  their  cabin  homes  when  the 
painted  Indians  charged  to  the  very  doors. 

Where  many  schoolhouses  stand  today  American  boys  and  American  girls  have 
helped  to  fight  and  to  defeat  the  enemy,  when  our  Nation,  too,  was  young". 

We  are  in  the  greatest  war  of  the  world's  history  and  we  must  win  this  war.  Wc 
can  and  we  shall  win,  if  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  say  so,  and  mean  it,  and  feel 
it,  and  live  it  as  the  boys  and  girls  of  '76  lived  and   felt  and  helped. 
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The  Nation  needs  that  sort  of  boys  and  girls  today.  Not  to  beat  our  drums,  nor 
to  load  our  muskets,  but  to  start  a  great  work  which  must  be  done.  It  is  the  part 
of  buys  and  girls  today  to  give  an  example  of  self-denial  and  sacrifice,  to  teach  fathers 
and  mothers,  to  teach  the  grown  people  o  the  Nation  that  we  still  have  in  every  young 
heart  the  spirit  of  76,  when  boys'  led  our  soldiers  into  battle  and  girls  fought  beside 
their  fathers  at  the  cabin  walls.'  The  lesson  is  thrifty  saving  to  the  point  of  sacrifice — 
self-denial   of  everything  unnecessary. 

if  every  boy  and  girl  says  at  home  tonight,  "I  will  fight  in  this  war,  I  will  save 
every  penny  and  loan  it  to  my  Government  to  help  save  the  lives  of  the  big  brothers 
of  America'  I  will  try  to  teach  every  American  I  see  to  do  the  same"— then  twenty 
million  homes,  the  homes  of  all  America,  will  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  76,  the  spirit 
of  the  drummer  boys,  of  the  brave  girls  of  those  days. 

America  will  win  the  war  again,  as  it  has  always  won,  through  the  splendid  strength, 
courage  and  sacrifice  in  the  hearts  of  youth,  that  today  will  teach  the  Nation  the  lessons 
of  saving  and  serving  which  it  must  and  will  learn,  through  the  message  which  its  school 
children    will    carry   home. 

Through  saving  your  pennies,  nickels,  dimes,  quarters,  and  buying  Thrift  Stamps 
and  then  War-Savings  Certificates,  you  will  help  your  country  and  its  gallant  armies 
to  win  the  war. 

I    know   you   will   help.  WM.  G.  McADOO, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


SUDMEST  ART  5C»rt'™CC0A5T 


CAEFWASCPL) 
fc^CRAFTSl 


STATE  ACCKEDITLD 
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WRITE  FOI?   ILLUSTRATED  CATAIOC 


HIGH    SCHOOL    PRINCIPALS 

AND 

TEACHERS   OF  DRAWING 

Remember  the  above  School  when  advising  any- 
one to  study  Arts  and  Crafts  or  when  you 
want  a   teacher   for   such   subjects. 

The  FALL  TERM  for  Normal,  Industrial  and 
Fine    Arts   began    Monday,    August   6th. 

NEW  COURSES  in  Weaving,  Sewing,  Dress- 
making and  Millinery  have  been  added  to 
the   curriculus. 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 


PRESIDENT  GEORGE  GALLAGHER  CALLS 
A  MEETING  OF  THE  TEACHERS 

In  response  to  a  call  from  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  public  school  teachers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco met  to  assist  in  the  launching  of  the  Thrift 
and   War   Savings   drive. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  President  George 
E.  Gallagher,  who  in  a  short  and  characteris- 
tically energetic  address  explained  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting  and  spoke  for  the  teachers 
and  the  pupils  of  the  San  Francisco  schools  in 
pledging  their  most  hearty  support  to  the  plan 
suggested    by  the   government. 

Mr.  Gallagher  introduced  John  S.  Drum,  Chair- 
man of  the  War  Savings  Committee.  Mr.  Drum 
gave  us  a  complete  and  succinct  account  of  the 
financial  needs  of  our  nation  and  of  the  allies, 
and  how  those  needs  were  to  be  met,  dwelling 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  weight  of  a 
multitude  of  small  savers,  of  the  humble  invest- 
ors in  the  thrift  and  war-savings  stamps'.  The 
speaker  developed  the  idea  that  in  order  to  build 
up  the  patriotic  idea  in  the  child's  mind  (which 
is  probably  the  greatest  work  a  teacher  can  do) 
we  must  make  him 'feel  that  it  is  his  nation,,  bis 
government,  and  that  he  has  a  material  share 
in  it.  Nothing  helps  so  much  in  the  develop- 
ment of  character  as  the  implanting  in  the 
youthful    mind    of   the    idea   of   sendee. 

Mr.  Drum's  talk,  convincing  in  its  business- 
like statement  of  conditions  and  facts1,  and  which 
was  followed  by  his  audience  with  breathless 
attention,  prepared  the  way  for  an  inspired  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  John  Francis  Neylan,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Control  during  Governor  John- 
son's administration.  Mr.  Neylan  modestly 
prefaced  his  address  with  a  disclaimer  as  to 
oratorical  skill  or  the  wish  to  sway  emotion  or 
to  take  flights  in  fancy's  realm.  He  declared 
his  intention  to  confine  himself  to  facts,  and 
then —  Oh,  how  he  gripped  the  hearts  of  his 
audience,  how  he  held  them  breathless  or,  his 
every  word,  how  we  all  mounted  with  him  to 
the  heights  of  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  of 
self  into  a  nobler  spirit  ready  to  sacrifice  all  for 
country,  for  democracy,  for  the  hope  of  the 
world!  How  we  shrank  before  the  blast  of  our 
own  self-condemnation  as  Neylan  pictured  the 
horrors  of  trench  warfare,  the  unspeakbie  bar- 
barities of  the  enemy,  the  heart-rending  suffer- 
ings of  their  victims,  and  then  in  ,com.  cried 
out:  "And  we  think  we  ought  to  wear  a  medal 
because  we  play  at  having  one  meatless  day, 
one  wheatless  day,  a  week!"  He  warned  us 
against  the  dangers  of  overconfidence.  ot  a  be- 
lie! in  an  easy  victory.  He  said  that  within 
sixty  days  casualty  lists  would  be  hung  up  in 
every  town  in  America.  He  charged  us  that 
our  apathy,  our  neglect,  our  parsimony  would 
be  directly  responsible  for  the  sickness  or  death 
cf  some  of  those  on  those  casualty  iisf\  He 
begged  us  to  help  by  our  work,  by  our  hope, 
by  our  confidence,  by  alertness  to  recognise  and 
to  stamp  out  the  enemy  propaganda  of  doubt, 
questionings  or  regrets.  lie  warned  us  to  be 
on  guard  against  the  foes  within  our  own  coun- 
try, the  most  insistent  of  which  were  the  false 
rumors  designed  to  discourage,  or  to  arrest  our 
work,  -     ■ 

And   how  we  applauded    when,  alter   rehearsing 
the   attempts    to   keep    us   out    of    war— of   admit- 
ting our  initial   unpreparedness— he   sa'il    that    i:i 
.  a    little    wlrle    America    would    have    evolved    a 
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fighting   machine    beyond    the   wildest    dreams    of 
a    German    militarist! 

No  words  can  do  justice  to  Neylan's  great 
speech.  His  peroration  deserves  to  be  classed 
with  those  already  historic.  His  tribute  to  the 
American  soldier  in  France,  what  he  was  when 
lie    went,   what   he    will   do   at    the   front,    how   ho 


will  come  back  to  us,  his  proudest  boast  his  cry 
of  triumph  voiced  in  the  words  "I  am  an  Amer- 
ican!"— ah!  that  brought  us  to  our  feet  with 
tears  and  cheers._  What  wonder  that  his  voice 
stirred  our  hearts  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet; 
for  we,  too — yes,  we  too — all  of  us — are  Amer- 
icans! 
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RURAL  PROBLEMS   CONFERENCE 
By   J.    D.    Sweeney 

A  meeting  which  will  undoubtedly  have 
far  reaching  importance  for  the  rural 
schools  of  California,  was  that  held  in 
Chico  during  the  first  week  of  December 
in  the  interests  of  the  country  schools.  This 
conference  was  held  under  direction  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education  and  was 
presided  over  by  J.  L.  McBrien  of  that 
bureau.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  three 
day  session  was  due  to  Mrs.  Lura  Sawyer- 
Oaks,  of  the  faculty  of  the  Chico  Normal, 
where  she  has  direction  of  rural  methods. 
The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Normal 
building'  and  for  the  three  days  class  work 
was  suspended  and  all  prospective  teachers 
given  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  lectures. 

On  the  first  evening  the  Chico  Business 
Men's  Association  and  the  Normal  faculty 
gave  a  reception  to  the  delegates.  On  the 
second  clay,  the  mid-day  lunch  was  given 
by  the  Normal  cooking  class,  the  luncheon 
being  of  Butte  County  products  as  far  as 
possible.  One  afternoon,  citizens  gave  the 
visitors  an  auto  ride  around  the  rich  Chico 
country. 

The  State  was  represented  by  Deputy 
Mrs.  Edward  Hyatt  and  Commissioners 
Wood,  McNaught  and  Snyder.  Several 
county  superintendents  were  present,  es- 
pecially from  the  Sacramento  Valley,  far- 
ther were  those  from  Imperial,  Monte- 
rey,   Stanislaus    and    Marin. 

From  the  normals  came  such  men  as 
Phelps  of  San  Jose,  Thomas  of  Fresno,  and 
women  like  Miss  Trimble  from  San  Jose 
and  Miss  Keppie  from  Los  Angeles.  The 
State  University  sent  Dean  Van  Norman 
from  Davis,-  Prof.  Kerns  from  U.  C,  and 
others. 

The  States  of  Washington,  Arizona  and 
Oregon  were  well  represented  by  officials- 
high  in  the  educational  field.  But  the 
drawing  attraction  of  the  conference  was 
Dr.  Winship  of  Boston.  In  his  own  way 
he  captured  the  meeting  and  at  each  ap- 
pearance was  given  an  ovation.  He  said  so 
many  good  things  in  such  a  unique  and 
original  way  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
a  fair  review  of  what  he  said.  Various  other 
agencies  were  represented  upon  the  pro- 
gram such  as  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
the  State  Board  of  Immigration,  the  State 
Association  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
and   kindred   bodies. 

Miss  Steinhart  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  State  for  dependent 
children  and  how  the  idea  of  county  nurses 
has  grown  out  of  the  findings  of  that 
board. 

Dean  Van  Norman  called  attention  to 
what  the  State  Farm  School  is  trying  to 
do  for  those  who  go  into  rural  schools  to 
teach.  "The  school."  he  said,  "is  often 
blamed  for  the  poor  English  used  by 
children,  but  this  is  not  right.  The  English 
used  by  all  of  us  is  a  reflection  of  the 
home  rather  than  of  the  school  and  the 
same  is  true  along"  many  other  lines." 

Assistant  Superintendent  Dyke  of  Ari- 
zona spoke  of  the  rapid  strides  his  young 
state  is  taking.  That  state  provides  from 
$800  to  $1000  for  each  rural  school,  they 
have  a  uniform  course  of  study  and  uniform 
text   books. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Carleton  of  Ore- 
gon gave  an  interesting'  account  of  the 
work  being  clone  by  the  agricultural  clubs 
for  boys  and  girls. 


Superintendent  Shibley  of  Imperial  called 
attention  to  the  adverse  criticism  of  the 
schools  by  those  who  know  nothing  thereof. 
In  every  other  line  people  are  willing  to 
take  the  word  of  experts  but  in  education 
they  feel  able  to  give  pointers  to  any  and 
all    school    experts. 

Agent  McBrien  made  a  plea  for  the 
nation  to  give  the  white  children  as  much 
care  as  we  now  give  our  Indian  wards.  He 
advocated  federal,  state,  county  and  local 
support  being  given  to  rural  schools. 

Mrs.  Mack  gave  some  startling  figures 
regarding  the  large  number  of  deficient 
children  in  the  State  and  stated  that  much 
of  the  trouble  could  be  removed  by  an 
efficient  medical  examination  system  in  the 
schools. 

Mr.  Cunningham  of  the  State  Immigra- 
tion Board  showed  how  the  problem  of  im- 
migration is  affecting"  the  rural  schools  and 
gave  as  the  solution  of  a  knotty  problem 
the  Americanization  of  the  children  of  such 
foreigners.  In  Fresno  county,  he  stated, 
61  per  cent  of  the  school  children  are  for- 
eign   born. 

Mr.  Packard  of  the  State  University 
spoke  on  the  problem  of  labor  in  rural 
sections  and  how  the  school  is  affected. 
He  advocated  the  getting  together  of  farm- 
ers in  the  schools  for  the  discussion  of 
rural    problems. 

Miss  Fisher  of  North  Dakota  advocated 
"drives"  such  as  Dr.  Winship  and  Commis- 
sioner McBrien  had  just  completed  in  her 
state.  Nearly  every  county  in  that  state 
is  to  have  a  county  nurse  as  one  result  of 
the    drive. 

Miss  Trimble  says  that  the  training  for 
leadership  of  rural  teachers  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  training  in  methods  of  in- 
struction. 

President  Showalter  of  the  Cheney  Nor- 
mal. Washington,  compared  rural  school 
conditions  in  his  section  with  city  schools. 
Washington,  he  stated,  pays  rural  teachers 
better  salaries  than  are  paid  the  city 
teachers,  with  the  result  that  the  best 
and  most  competent  teachers  are  seeking 
the  country  schools.  The  average  rural 
community,  he  said,  is  able  to  pay  far 
more  than  it  does  if  it  will.  The  great 
problem  is  to  awaken  the  country  people, 
and  to  the  teacher  falls  much  of  the  work 
of  doing  this  awakening". 

Miss  Green  called  attention  to  the  co- 
operation being"  done  by  the  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  of  the  state  with  the  schools. 

Dr.  McNaught  dwelt  on  the  newer  school 
laws  of  this  State  and  their  bearing  upon 
the  rural  situation. 

Rev.  Harvey  Miller  of  Sacramento  gave 
a  talk  on  the  rural  church  as  a  factor  in 
the  betterment  of  the  rural  community. 

Prof.  O.  J.  Kern  discussed  play  grounds 
in  country  schools  and  their  place  in  com- 
munity   life. 

Miss  Keppie  declared  that  the  rural 
schools  should  teach  children  how  to  study. 
She  advocates  promotion  by  subjects  rather 
than   by  grades   as  at   present. 

Superintendent  Chaney  gave  an  account 
of  the  system  of  home  credit  for  work  done 
out  of  school  by  the  children.  His  posi- 
tion was  assailed  by  Carlton  of  Oregon, 
who  stated  that  the  plan  had  been  abandon- 
ed in  that  state  for  several  reasons,  the 
chief  one  being  that  parents  were  not  hon- 
est in  their  reports  of  work  done  by  their 
children. 


Commissioner  Wood  declared  for  better 
trained   teachers    for   the    country   schools. 

Superintendent  Schultzberg  of  Monterey 
took  a  shy  at  politics  when  he  gave  that 
as  one  reason  why  consolidation  is  not  go- 
ing on  more  rapidly  in  this  State.  Trustees 
do  not  wish  to  lose  their  several  little  jobs 
so  they  oppose  the  movement  to  unite 
several   districts. 

Mrs.  May  Henshal  outlined  the  county 
and  State  library  system  as  at  present 
working  in  this  State.  Forty-one  of  the 
counties  now  have  a  county  library. 

Commissioner  Snyder  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  rural  school  facilities  will 
be  possible  for  every  boy  and  girl  without 
their  having'  to  leave  home. 

Prof.  Phelps  said  that  attendance  was 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  rural 
school.  The  course  of  study  for  one  room 
schools   must   be   readjusted. 

Some  of  the  aphorisms  of  Dr.  Winship 
were : 

Greater  advance  has  been  made  during 
the  past  seven  years  than  in  any  forty 
preceding    years. 

We  had  better  walk  in  the  right  direction 
than  g'O  in  an  automobile  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

Don't  rush.     Take  life  easy. 

Know  what  we  are  after,  then  go  and 
get   it. 

No  one  loves  his  children  who  gives  them 
seven  months  schooling"  in  a  poor  school 
under   a   poor   teacher. 

Deeds,   not  words,  tell. 

Give  the  boys  and  girls  a  vision,  but  be 
careful  that  it  is  not  a  dream  or  a  night- 
mare instead  of  a  vision  that  they  get. 

Education  which  simply  whirls  about  in 
the  head  is  no  use. 

One  woman  can  raise  the  devil  in  a  rural 
school   community. 

Look  forward,  not  backward.  We  can- 
not educate  our  grandchildren  with  schools 
built  for  our  grandfathers. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  resolutions 
in   substance  as  follows  were  adotped : 

1.  We  favor  all  nine  propositions  of 
the  federal  government  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rural  schools  of  the  nation  and 
urge  such  laws  as  ma)'  put  them  into 
effect. 

2.  We  indorse  the  larg'er  use  of  school 
buildings    in    rural    communities. 

3.  We  indorse  national  conferences  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  rural  problems. 

4.  We  favor  laws  securing  national  sup- 
port of  rural  elementary  and  high  schools. 

5.  We  pledge  our  support  to  the  United 
States  in  the  plan  for  the  conservation  of 
food  and  other  necessities. 

6.  We  favor  the  movements  which  look 
toward  the  bettering  of  health  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

7.  We  indorse  the  co-operation  of  the 
home   and   the   school. 

8.  We  pledge  our  support  for  the  work 
among"  immigrants. 

9.  We  recognize  the  value  of  the  work 
of  Agricultural  clubs  among"  the  boys  and 
girls. 

10.  We  ask  every  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  the  one   room   rural  school. 

11.  We  pledge  our  utmost  and  undivided 
loyalty  and  allegiance  to  our  country,  to 
our  president,  and  to  our  sailors  and 
soldiers. 
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TO  TEACH  OR.  NOT  TO  TEACH 
GRAMMAR 

This  question  is  engaging'  the  attention 
of   the   educational   world. 

Those  fortunate  few  who  received  their 
education  "twenty  years  ago,"  if  one  may 
be  allowed  to  use  a  phrase  once  employed 
as  a  term  of  reproach,  but  which  should  be 
considered  the  cachet  of  superior  merit,  are 
practically  a  unit  in  believing  that  the 
earlier  in  the  school  course  real  grammar 
can  lie  introduced,  the  better  for  the  child's 
power  of  thought. 

Certain  it  is  that  these  teachers,  ex- 
ponents of  a  method  that  through  the 
apathy  of  ignorance,  the  prejudice,  or  the 
indolence  of  many  an  educator,  has  been 
somewhat  discredited  of  late,  speak  with 
a  force,  a  precision,  a  fluency  and  a  clear- 
ness utterly  lacking  in  the  exponents  of 
the  theory  that  the  study  of  grammar  is 
unnecessary,  either  for  literary  ability  or 
business  efficiency,  to  say  nothing  of  suc- 
cess as  a  teacher,  as  an  expositor,  or  as  an 
agent. 

To  the  average  person  the  term  "gram- 
mar" means  endless  parsing"  or  intermin- 
able diagraming  from  Young's  "Night 
Thoughts"  or  Pollock's  "Course  of  Time," 
or  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost."  I  remember 
agonizing  over  some  of  these  myself,  with 
not  a  little  of  Bailey's  "Festus"  thrown  in 
for  good  measure. 

That  is  not  my  idea  of  technical  gram- 
mar. To  me  the  term  means  such  famili- 
arity with  the  structure  of  the  sentence — 
the  function  and  the  place  of  modifiers, 
the  agreement  of  the  verb  with  its  sub- 
ject, the  proper  use  of  pronouns,  the  use 
of  connectives,  that  one's  meaning  can  be 
expressed  with  clearness,  force,  dignity  and 
effectiveness. 

The  Aim  and  Object  of  Elementary  Schools 
Very     early     in     our     teaching     we     find 
ourselves   face   to   face   with   this   question: 
"For  what  are  we  teaching?" 

Is  it  to  fit  the  child  to  go  all  along 
the  way  from  the  baby  class-  to  the  com- 
mencement day  of  college?  Is  it  to  keep 
him  moving  through  the  lock  canal  that 
leads  from  the  primary  school  to  the  State 
University?  Or  is  it  to  fit  the  boy  for  a 
practical,  every-day  life  at  so  much  per? 
(  onsider  the  infinitesimal  percentage  of 
those  who,  entering  the  lowest  primary 
grade,  ever  finish  at  the  University,  or  who 
even  enter  the  High  School,  much  less 
graduate  from  any  institution  of  learning 
higher   than    the    grammar    school. 

In  fact,  look  even  lower  for  the  grade 
in  which  the  educational  mortality  really 
ins.  Ask  any  teacher  of  experience  and 
she  will  tell  you  that  children  begin  to 
drop  out  at  the  Fifth  Grade!  a  grade  with- 
out a  grammar! 

X'ow  why  should  not  these  children  of 
the  fifth  grade  be  given  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  grammar?  Why  are  we  so  afraid 
of  the  parts  of  speech?  Why  do  the  names 
ol  the  different  kinds  of  sentences  throw 
■  us   into  a   paroxysm   of  technical-grammar- 


itis?  Why  do  we  strive  to  classify,  grade, 
and  limit  a  child's  knowledge  and  even  his 
use  of  sentences,  to  the  arbitrary  division 
of  simple  sentences,  only,  then  another 
form    of   sentence,    and    then   another? 

Should  we  not  realize  that  the  effort  to 
restrict  ourselves  and  the  child  to  one 
sentence  form  will  take  more  mental  effort 
and  in  the  end  do  more  to  paralyze  spon- 
taneous thought  without  which  there  can 
be  no  spontaneous  expression,  will  do  more 
to  retard  the  child's  development  in  the  art 
of  expression  than  can  be  overcome  by 
subsequent  years  of  drill? 

Why  are  we  so  given  in  grammar  to 
these  mental  evasions — these  absurd  cir- 
cumlocutions? It's  anything  to  avoid  using 
the  technical  term.  When  we  should  say 
a  declarative  sentence,  we  resort  to  the 
unnecessary  term  "a  telling  sentence,"  and 
we  run  around  the  block  to  call  a  noun 
a  "name  word"  instead  of  its  own  term,  a 
"noun." 

Deal  In  Sentences 

Place  the  four  names:  declarative,  in- 
terrogative, imperative,  exclamatory  on  the 
black-b'oard.  Have  children  read  them, 
say  them,  spell  them — and  repeat  them 
like  a  litany  "Declarative  tells  something ; 
interrogative  asks  a  question ;  imperative 
commands  or  requests  ;  exclamatory  shows 
surprise  or  sudden  feeling."  Have  a  rubber 
stamp  made  with  the  names  of  the  sentences 
one  under,  the  other,  stamp  this  upon  long 
strips  of  paper — and  give  them  to  the  chil- 
dren to  fill  out.  You  would  be  surprised 
to  see  how  quickly  this  will  be  mastered. 
In  what  grade?  Well,  I  have  seen  it  done 
in  the  fourth  grade,  and  in  the  high  third. 
Don't  believe  it?     Try  it. 

As  for  the  structural  forms  of  sentences, 
tell  the  class  that  some  sentences  just 
tell  something"  about  something  or  some 
body,  that  the  subject  is  who  or  what  did 
it,  and  the  verb,  the  action  word — or  the 
predicate,  tells  what  was  done,  or  what  was 
made  or  produced  by   the   subject. 

Tell  them  that  some  sentences  can  stand 
alone  without  another  sentence  to  hold 
them  up  or  to  come  along  with  them.  Tell 
the  class  that  the  sentences  that  stand  alone 
with  'no  other  sentence  with  them  inside 
the  period,  is  a  simple  sentence ;  that  where 
two  or  more  sentences  "take  hold  of  hands" 
as  children  in  the  same  family,  at  the  words 
and,  or,  nor,  but,  it  is  a  compound  sentence ; 
and  that  when  a  sentence  has  another 
sentence  hanging  on  somewhere  and  the 
hook  by  which  that  inside  sentence  hangs, 
is  who,  which,  that,  whose,  when,  while  or 
because,  it  is  a  complex  sentence. 

Crude — do  you  say? 

Possibly — but  it  is  logical  and  effective; 
not  complete  or  all-embracing,  but  work- 
able. Anything  rather  than  to  make  the 
child  a  simple  sentence  machine  one  year, 
a  compound  sentence  machine  the  next 
year — and  a  complex  sentence  machine  the 
third   year. 

The   Child's   Use   of   Sentences 

For  the  child  uses  all  kinds  of  sentences 


as  soon  as  he  can  talk.  In  fact  he  is  more 
apt  to  express  himself  by  means  of  the 
complex  sentence.  "I  want  the  drum  that 
grandma  gave  me" — is  quite  as  apt  to  be 
said  as  "I  want  the  drum.  My  grandma 
gave  me  the  drum."  Perhaps  the  child 
has  several  drums,  and  he  wants  one 
special  drum.  If  so  he  will  say,  "I  want 
the  drum  that  grandma  gave  me,"  and  how 
are  you  going  to  force  him  to  use  a  simple 
sentence? 

Now  if  the  child  uses  a  variety  of  sen- 
tences, let  him  see  them,  know  their  names 
even  if  he  should  not  be  taught  to  analyse 
them. 

Nature  does  not  so  develop  her  creations. 
We  end  with  no  faculty,  no  bodily  mem- 
ber with  which  we  did  not  enter  life.  De- 
velop them,  yes,  but  the  faculty  was  there 
to  be  developed.  We  do  not  learn  first  to 
use  the  hand  then  the  foot,  first  the  eye 
muscles,  then  the  mouth  muscles,  then  the 
ear  muscles.  No,  the  use  is  simultaneous  in 
effort,  though  possibly  not  abreast  in 
achievement. 

Need  of  Grammar  in  the  Lower  Grades 

To  my  mind  we  err  in  fearing  to  use 
a  certain  amount  of  technical  grammar  in 
the  lower  grades,  especially  as  so  many 
of  our  pupils  are  the  first  American-born 
generation  of  English-speaking  children  in 
their  foreign  families — is  that  perfectly 
clear? 

■  Why  not  give  these  wonderful  children 
some  standard  by  which  they  can  gauge 
their  use  of  English?  Usage  means  noth- 
ing to  them,  except  the  polyglot  of  the 
home,  or  the  jargon  of  the  street.  It  seems 
to  me  that  as  true  Americans  we  have  a 
duty  to  perform  to  our  country.  We  should 
preserve  the  well  of  English  undefiled.  We 
should  set  before  our  pupils  a  correct  and 
attainable  standard,  and  give  them  the 
power  to  know  if  they  have  come  up  to 
that  standard,  and  if  not,  why  and  where 
they  have  failed. 

It  is  a  poor  education  that  does  not  en- 
able its  possessor  so  to  judge  his  own  per- 
formance as  to  know  its  strength,  weak- 
ness, excellence  or  inferiority,  and  having 
judged  to  know '  how,  when,  and  where  to 
apply  the  correction. 

Hence  I  am  strong  for  grammar  in  the 
grades. 

Practical  Use  of  Grammatical  Knowledge 
The  most  practical  use  to, which  a  child 
may  put  his  grammar  is  in  oral  com- 
position— and  yet  excellence  in  oral  com- 
position is  possible  only  through  written 
composition  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
voice,  the  flash  of  the  eye,  the  personality 
of  the  speaker,  will  help  out  the  meaning, 
while  on  the  black-board  the  errors  of 
construction,  the  misfits  of  grammar  will 
stand  out  with  startling  effect,  will  be 
recognized  and  corrected. 

Let  us  refer  to  "Standards  in  English" 
by    Mahoney. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,~oral  work  should 
almost  invariably  accompany  written  work. 
The   reading   lesson,   the   history   recitation, 
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current  events,  even  arithmetic  itself — all 
provide  occasion  for  a  free  and  natural 
use  of  language  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
and  for  fruitful  observation  of  their  speech 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  pupil  should 
be  encouraged  when  he  recites,  to  recite 
in  an  orderly  way.  This  in  time  will  re- 
sult in  orderly  thinking,  and  leads  to  order- 
ly presentation  of  thought  in  all  com- 
position work.  The  teacher  should  at  all 
times  establish  the  situation  of  pupil  talk- 
ing and.  audience  listening. 

"Children  persist  in  grammatical  inac- 
curies  because  teachers  too  often  rely  on 
rules   of   language   to   correct   them. 

"The  child  must  more  than  know  what  is 
right.  He  must  hear  it,  say  it,  say  it  again 
and  again  and  again  ;  say  it  again  until  the 
motor  reaction  is  so  strong  that  the  right 
form  stamps  its  impression  on  the  spinal 
cord  and  wipes  out  the  wrong'.  This  means 
continued  practice  on  the  right  forms  of 
speech." 

The  foregoing'  is  respectfully  commended 
to  such  educators  (heaven  save  the  mark!) 
who  think  that  because  a  child  has  turned 
the  pages  in  the  text  book,  he  has  mastered 
the  subject,  and  that  therefore  all  such 
drills  as  the  synopsis  of  verbs,  the  conjuga- 
tion of  verbs — the  comparison  of  adjectives 
and  of  adverbs,  and  all  uses  of  the  pro- 
nouns, are,  as  one  of  the  later  day  educa- 
ted teachers  once  expressed  it  to  me — "just 
a  waste  of  time." 

Good  English  Is  a  Habit 

To  sum  up  this  phase  of  the  sentence 
be  it  said:  "Good  English  is  a  habit.  It 
cannot  be  mastered  by  will.  Good  English 
comes    only    by    practice." 

There  is  so  much  to  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject. So  many  by-paths  lead  from  the 
main  path  that  on  another  occasion  let  us 
return  to  the  consideration  of  teaching 
composition    in   our   elementary   schools. 

In  closing  let  us  take  some  ideas  from 
the  composition  section  of  the  coming  text 
book  on  grammar  for  the  elementary 
schools : 

"Composition  is  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

"The  main  thing  is  practice  in  speaking 
and  writing'. 

"There  are  certain  principles  to  be 
known    and   observed. 

"The  basis  of  all  composition  is  thought. 

"Composition  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  past  experience. 

"The  value  of  composition  is  enhanced 
when  it  necessitates  new  investigation  and 
study. 

"A  knowledge  of  the  right  use  of  words 
is   essential   to   success   in   composition. 

"The  most  important  quality  of  composi- 
tion is  clearness,  clear,  orderly  thinking, 
with  control  of  words  relating  with  subject, 
with  an  exact  knowledge  of  what  each  word 
means. 

"Short,    simple    words    are   best. 

"A  good  usable  vocabulary  depends  upon 
attention  to  the  language  of  those  who 
talk  well,  to  the  use  of  words  in  good  liter- 
ature, to  our  own  use  of  words.  Live  with  a 
book,  abide  with  it. 

"The  paragraph  is  the  large  unit  of  com- 
position. 

"The  paragraph  has  one  main  topic.  The 
topic  sentence  should  be  at  the  beginning  of 
the  paragraph  in  order  to  prepare  the  mind 
of  the  reader  for  what  follows." 


Correction    of    Compositions 

This  is  the  bane  of  every  school  teacher's 
life. 

Let   us  : 

Strive  for  live  subjects,  treating  from 
the  child's  own  view  point;  utilizing  the 
native  eg'otism  of  the  individual  as  a  motiv- 
ating'  force. 

Strive  for  the  short  paragraph  on  the 
style  of  the  news  item,  with  topic  sen- 
tence and  condense,  expression. 

Show  that  every  story  must  contain  the 
following"  facts :  the  time,  the  place,  the 
people,  the  actors,  the  action,  the  result. 

Show  the  essentials  of  a  good  descrip- 
tion  (adjectives,  verbs). 

Insist  upon  conciseness.  Every  sentence 
should  be  well  packed,  and  trimmed  down 
to   fighting   weight. 

Show  the  use  and  variety  of  connections. 

Insist  upon  rapid  work.  Never  check 
the  flow  of  ideas  for  mechanical  perfection. 

Teach  self-criticism  and  faithful  cor- 
rection. 

Utilize  present  interest  as  a  factor  in 
fixinf  facts  by  the  Group  Correction  exer- 
cises. 

Let  the  individual  pupils  read  their  com- 
positions, better  yet,  copy  the  written  work 
on  the  black-board,  to  be  criticised  and  cor- 
rected by  the  pupils  with  special  reference 
to  recently  learned  grammatical  principles, 
with  the  entire  class  at  attention. 

The  chief  test  to  be  applied  to  all  com- 
positions by  the   pupils   is : 

"Are  all  the  verbs  in  this  composition 
used  correctly? 

"Can  better  verbs,  clearer,  strong'er,  more 
suitable  verbs  be  substituted  for  some  of 
the  verbs  used  by  the  writer?" 

When  red-inking  compositions,  would  it 
be  too  much  to  ask  that  the  corrections 
should  be  marked  in  accordance  with  the 
generally  accepted  symbols  used  in  prac- 
tical proof-reading,  as  illustrated  in  Web- 
ter's  New  International  Dictionary  under 
the  head  of  "Arbitrary  Signs  Used  in  Writ- 
ing and  Printing  in  X  Typographical," 
pages  2549-2550. 

Extracts  from  the  Salt  Lake  City  Course 
of  Study  Language  Work  should  be  in  a 
thought-provoking'  basis — interesting  and 
real  to  children  intimately  related  to  the 
work  and  the  spirit  of  the  school  to  out- 
side sports  and  experiences  of  the  child : 

Preserve  tffat  nice  balance  between  loose- 
ness or  inaccuracy  of  expression,  and  dead 
formalism. 

Teach  children  to  commit  much  well- 
selected   poetry   and   prose   to  memory. 

Understanding  of  all  memorized  work  is 
not    necessary. 

Imagination  is  ■  moved — feelings  are 
moulded  by  passages  not  freely  under- 
stood. 

Correct  the  usage  of  the  street  and  the 
play   ground. 

Each  teacher  should  be  an  expert  nar- 
rator or  story-teller. 

Recognize  sequence  of  points  in  story- 
telling. 

In  lowest  grades  the  teacher  must  tell 
or  recite — not  read  to  pupils. 

Good  listeners  and  good  readers  are,  as 
a   rule,  clear  thinkers. 

One's  standard  or  language  ideals,  will 
always  larg'ely  control  the  quality  of  his 
expression. 


Maintain   proper  standards. 

Not  only  facts  about  language  but  facility 
in   using. 

Composition  work  to  be  socialized  and 
motivated. 

Corrective  work  to  be  based  on  child's 
daily   needs,   and   usual   errors. 

Increase  child's  vocabulary  with  syno- 
nyms. 

Language  is   an    art. 

Language  must  be  acquired  by  purpose- 
ful practice. 

THE    FITTING    CLIMAX 
Too  lengthy,  written  exercises  fail  to  pro- 
duce good  results. 

One  good  paragraph  of  original  sentences, 
carefully  inspected  by  the  teacher,  correct- 
ed and  re-copied  by  child,  is  worth  reams 
of  aimless  uncorrected  compositions. 
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Limit 


ON 

Christmas 
Excursion  Tickets 

will  give  a  splendid  opportunity  to 

VISIT  THE  BOYS 
IN  CAMP 

during  the  holidays — 

If  your  soldier  cannot  spend 
Christmas  at  home — take  the 
family  and  go   to   him — 

Make   this   season   of    Peace   and 
Good  Will  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered by  those  called  to  the  colors 
as  well  as  by  those  left  at  home — 

TICKETS  ON  SALE 

DECEMBER 

21-22-23-24-25 

between  all  points  at  33V3% 
reduction  for  the  round  trip 

RETURN    LIMIT 
JAN.  7th 

For  Fares  and  Train  Service 
See   Agents 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Write    for    folder    on    the 
"Apache  Trail  of  Arizona" 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS 

AND  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 

Sessions  at   Berkeley  and   Los  Angeles 

Dates   Announced   Later 
Courses  covering  the  work  of  the  grades, 
with   emphasis   upon   grades   one  .to   six   in- 
clusive.     Methods    and    plans    in    Reading, 
Language,     Arithmetic,     Geography,     Spell- 
ing,  Writing,   Music,   Drawing,   Seat   Work, 
Hand   Work,   Folk  Dancing,    Physical   Edu- 
cation,   Story    Telling,    Sand-Table     Work, 
and  School  Management. 
Tuition,    thirty    dollars. 
Folder    will    be    mailed    to    each    teacher 
later. 

Miss    Caroline   Swope 
686   E.   8th   St.,   Riverside,   Cal. 
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THE    FUNCTION    OF    THE    EVENING 
SCHOOL 

By    Daisy    Fox-Desmond 
Principal.    San  Jose    Evening-   School 

The  evening  school  is  an  answer  to  the 
cry  of  business  men  for  efficiency  and  to 
the  insistent  demand  of  young  people  for 
an  increase  in  their  salaries.  The  function 
of  the  evening  school  is  to  bring  employer 
and  employee  into  a  closer  bond  of  sym- 
pathy, which  without  this  connecting  link 
might  not  exist.  Nearly  all  young  people 
in  our  San  Jose  Evening  Schools  are  al- 
ready engaged  in  some  business  life.  They 
are  either  unhappily  or  unwisely  placed 
and  the_\-  enter  our  commercial  department 
in  an  attempt  to  fit  themselves  for  some- 
thing different.  Many  of  them  have  been 
promised  an  advance  by  their  firms  and 
are  eager  and  anxious  to  spend  their  even- 
ings to  such  a  purpose  that  they  may  be 
deserving  of  promotion.  Again,  there  are 
large  numbers  of  young  and  old  who  have 
an  intense  desire  for  self-expression,  and 
they  take  the  languages,  dramatic  work, 
music  and  kindred  subjects.  English,  both 
commercial  and  academic,  is  deservedly 
popular  with  all  classes. 

Shop  men  have  had,  as  a  rule,  very  little 
preparation  for  their  work.  They  are 
usually  grammar  school  graduates,  but 
many  have  left  school  in  the  lower  grades 
and  consequently  have  little  or  no  training 
for  the  vocations  they  have  chosen.  To 
get  a  knowledge  of  subjects  which  have 
a  direct  bearing  upon  their  trades  is  a 
long,  tedious,  uphill  task.  Many  realize 
that  all  of  this  training  in  shop  mathematics, 
mechanical  drawing  and  actual  shop  prac- 
tice can  be  had  in  the  evening  school  and 
that  by  taking  a  thorough  and  consistent 
course  their  pay  envelopes .  will  be  ma- 
terially increased  in  a,  short  time. 

The  desire  for  leadership  is  very  intense 
in  many  young  people  and  they  find  the 
evening  school  an  excellent  means  of  de- 
veloping their  ability.  They  take  to  re- 
sponsibility readily.  Give  .them  a  problem 
to  solve  and  a  few  hints  to  help  in  its  solu- 
tion and  the  initiative  which  they  immedi- 
ately develop  is  astounding.  This  is  one 
ol  the  most  valuable  functions  of  our  even- 
ing school  work.  I  strongly  advocate 
a  student  body  government  in  all  even- 
ing schools,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
it  gives  young  people  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity and  develops  leadership.  Again,  what 
encourages  a  more  democratic  spirit  better 
than  the  attempt  of  several  hundred  people 
to  work  out  sbme  problem  as  applied  to 
them  all — young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
all  nationalities,  classes  and  conditions. 
The  experienced  housewife  furnishes  to  th-e 
young  girl  stenographer  a  fine  example  in 
thrift,  work  accomplished,  dignity,  and 
human    sympathy,   and   the    stenographer   in 
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her  turn  brings  back  the  zest  of  youth  and 
the  fires  of  ambition  to  the  older  woman, 
who  may  have  long  since  fallen  into  a 
deadly   commonplace,   humdrum   existence. 

The  evening  school  is  slowly  and  steadily 
finding  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  its 
students,  because  it  furnishes  a  needed 
ideal,  and  the  hopeful  encouragement  that 
everyone  still  has  another  chance. 

PROGRESS    IN    ARITHMETIC 

By  Elizabeth  Mensing 

Washington   School,   Alameda 

Too  long  has  arithmetic  remained  a  thing 
apart,  and  yet  the  subject  is.  correlation  it- 
self. Just  at  present,  the  spirit  of  the  times 
is  earnestly  calling  for  vital  correlation 
with  the  practical  business  world.  The 
government   demands   it. 

A  text  book  issued  upon  the  values  of 
1907  has  little  place  in  1917,  so  it  becomes 
a  necessity  for  the  child  to  accumulate 
for  himself  a  knowledge  of  the  values  of  the 
things  about  him.  A  child's  difficulty 
often  lies  in  the  reading  and  interpretation 
of  the  problem.  Having  actual  values  of 
his  own  may  help  in  this  difficulty.  By 
allowing  him  to  fit  his  own  actual  in- 
formation to  a  mechanical  process,  the 
problem  becomes  his.  He  has  a  chance  to 
think  before  he  records  a  result  that  would 
be  absurd. 

Thrift  must  be  handled  at  present.  Every 
child  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  can 
keep  his  own  personal  account  of  money 
received  and  money  applied.  The  account 
itself  is  a  study  in  character.  It  is  a 
revelation  in  many  cases  to  know  how  the 
child  receives  his  money.  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  the  development  in  money  applied. 
From  week  to  week  the  candy  item  growrs 
less  and  less,  while  the  banking  and  the 
Red  Cross  items'  fill  more  and  more  space 
in   the  column. 

Correlation  with. geography  is  most  inter- 
esting and  profitable.  The  wheat  industry, 
carried  from  the  geography  class  into 
arithmetic,  makes  the  latter  really  prac- 
tical. The  fishing  industry,  dairying,  or  any 
other  good  commercial  subject  furnishes 
material  for  problem  work. 

The  teacher  of  current  events  and  maga- 
zine work  finds  many  an  article  that  can 
be  further  studied  with  profit  in  the  arith- 
metic class.  All  this  leads  into  the  business 
world  and  the  practical  methods  that  it 
demands.  There  still  remain  traditional 
methods  of  teaching  the  essentials. 

Individual  work  has  an  important  place 
making  the  subject  broader  and  broader. 
Nevertheless,  arithmetic  is  unsatisfactory 
in  results  with  perhaps  one-third  of  every 
class,  and  this  points  the  necessity  for  mak- 
ing the  subject  one  of  progress  and  cor- 
relation. 


THE  RED   CROSS   COURSE   IN   HYGI- 
ENE AND   HOME   CARE   OF 
THE  SICK 

By  Bertha  R.  Steeves,  R.  N. 

The  American  Red  Cross,  .  through  its 
Bureau  of  Instruction,  offers  a  course  in 
Hygiene  and  Home  Care  of  the  Sick  to  lay- 
women.  No  one  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
will  be  admitted  to  these  classes.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  teach  personal  and  household 
hygiene  and  to  give  simple  instruction  in 
the  care  of  the  sick  in  their  own  homes. 
The  course  is  primarily  educational  and  is 
not  considered  a  preparation  for  nursing 
except  in  cases  of  minor  illness  or  during 
convalescence.  The  mere  fact  that  an  indi- 
vidual completes  the  course,  and  receives 
a  Red  Cross  certificate,  does  not  bind  her 
to  serve  in  any  way  under  the  Red  Cross. 

Those  enrolled  will  find  it  helpful,  not 
only  for  their  own  personal  use,  but  for 
social  service  work  in  time  of  war.  It  is 
expected  that  srtch  service  will  be  rendered 
without   compensation. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  ranks  of 
the  nursing  profession  may  become  de- 
pleted as  a  result  of  the  present  war.  To 
meet  this  emergency,  a  limited  number  of 
women  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and 
thirty-five  may  qualify  as  nurses'  aids  in 
the  base  hospitals  in  this  country,  although 
none  are  being  sent  abroad.  The  course 
in  Hygiene  and  Home  Care  of  the  Sick 
is  obligatory  for  all  who  wish  to  qualify 
for  this  service.  Courses  in  dietetics  and 
also  in  First  Aid  are  not  required,  but  will 
add   materially    to   general    efficiency. 

Red  Cross  courses  have  been  added  to 
the  curriculum  in  many  colleges  and  high 
schools  since  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war.  Among  the  number 
are  the  University  of  California,  Los  An- 
geles High  Schools,  and  the  Continuation 
Department  of  the  Oakland  Technical  High 
School. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Miss  Helen  Scott  Hay,  Director  of 
Bureau  of  Instruction,  Red  Cross  Head- 
quarters,  Washington,   D.   C. 


MOVIE    SUGGESTIONS    WANTED 

Educators  have  scarcely  begun  to  re- 
alize the  wonderful  opportunities  for  motion 
pictures  in  the  schools.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  our  problem  is  to  select 
from  the  thousands  of  commercial  films 
those  which  are  wholesome  and  absolutely 
in  good  taste,  hoping  that  the  future  may 
bring  us  much  along  the  line  of  visual 
education.  It  is  with-  the  intention  of 
offering  suggestions  and  asking  for  an  ex- 
change of  ideas  that  we  print  the  following 
list  of  plays  found  satisfactory  at  the  Ala- 
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meda  High  School:  "Rose  of  the  Rancho," 
Bessie  Barriscale;  "Julius  Caesar,"  Novelli ; 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Theda  Bara;  "David 
Garrick,"  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
"Paul  Revere,"  "Opening'  Flowers,"  "Great 
Expectations,"  "The  Deserter,"  Charles 
Ray;  "Plain  Jane,"  Jack  Pickford  and 
Louise  Huff;  "Hilda  from  Holland"  and 
"Madame  Butterfly,"  Mary  Pickford;  "The 
Lonesome  Chap,"  House  Peters ;  "The  King 
of  the  Rail,"  Western  Electric ;  "Hershey 
Chocolate,"  "Yosemite  Valley,"  Desmond 
Service  Company;  "Little  Lady  Eileen"  and 
"Mice  and  Men,"  Marguerite  Clark;  a  Drew 
Corned)',  numerous  travelogues.  Bray  car- 
toons, and  Pathe  Weeklies.  Have  other 
schools  lists  to  offer? 

PRESENT   OPPORTUNITIES 
Alice  Humphrey  Landon,  San  Jose 

The  greatest  art  in  life  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  simplest  things,  those  things 
that  we  all  may  have.  When  we  dare  to 
he  simple,  when  we  dare  to  put  health, 
happiness,  freedom  and  rest,  hefore  the 
opinions  of  other  people,  and  spend  even 
less  than  our  income  warrants,  we  shall 
know  what  it  means  to  be  content. 

We  have  the  material  for  happiness  in 
our  lives  right  now,  and  the  way  to  begin 
is  to  begin.  Right  now  our  country  needs 
women  for  work  in  a  thousand  new  ways, 
and  they  will  be  ready  for  every  service. 
We  have  always  served  in  the  home  and  in 
a  limited  sphere  in  the  world.  So  let  us 
he  thankful  for  this  wonderful  age  of  which 
we  are  a  part.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  all 
these  present  opportunities  for  new  service 
and  sacrifice. 

MEETING  AT  THE   PALACE 

The  regular  Autumn  Luncheon  of  the  Califor- 
nia Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  an  Francisco,  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 17,  proved  a  great  success,  both  im  the  num- 
ber present  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  meet- 
ing. A  committee  of  San  Francisco  women, 
Miss  Heath,  Miss  Kelly,  and  Miss  Livingston, 
with  Miss  Alice  Rose  Power  as  Chairman,  had 
charge  of  the  arrangements.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association  was  assisted  in 
receiving  by  Presidents  of  the  Bay  Counties 
Clubs. 

Miss  Anna  Keefe,  President  of  the  Federation, 
presided.  The  topic  for  the  day  was  the  Retire- 
ment Bill  for  teachers.  Mr.  Will  C.  Wood,  Com- 
missioner of  Secondary  Education  for  the  State, 
was  the  main  speaker  of  the  day.  In  clear, 
concise  words,  he  summed  up  the  wording  of  the 
present  bill  and  also  the  contemplated  changes 
in  that  bill.  This  address  was  followed  by  short 
talks  by  Miss  Agnes  Howe  of  the  San  Jose  State 
Normal  School,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education;  Dr.  M.  S.  Mc- 
Naught,  State  Commissioner  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation; Mr.  P.  M.  Fisher,  Principal  of  the  Tech- 
nical High  School,  Oakland;  Dr.  A.  A.  d'An- 
cona  of  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education,  and 
Miss  Elena  Rice,  Chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Federation.  The  State  Coun- 
cil of  Defense  was  represented  by  Miss  Ethel 
Moore,  who  spoke  on  Food  Conservation.  Miss 
Carpenter,  of  San  Francisco,  led  the  community 
singing. 

Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  also 
of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Turner  of  the  State  Council  for  De- 
fense, and  Mrs.  H.  Rowell  of  the  California  Fed- 
erated Women's  Clubs  were  guests  of  the  Fed- 
eration. 

The  California  Federation  of  School  Women's 
Clubs  is  now  composed  of  sixteen  School  Wom- 
en's Clubs.  The  purpose  of  the  Federation  is  to 
bring  together  the  school  women  of  the  State 
in  order  to  promote  professional  spirit  and  to 
uplift  the  cause  of  education  and  educational 
workers.  Much  work  is  being  done  this  year 
to  further  the  organization  of  new  school  wom- 
en's clubs  all  over  the  State.  Two  new  ones 
have  been  recently  formed,  one  in  Nevada  coun- 
ty  and   the   second   in   Vallejo. 


The  present  officers  of  the  Federation  of 
School  Women's  Clubs>  are:  Miss  Anna  Keefe, 
of  Oakland,  President;  Miss  Margaret  Strachan, 
of  Sacramento,  Vice-President:  Miss  Cora  E. 
Hampel,  of  Oakland,  Secretary;  Miss  Louisa  F. 
Bray,  of  San  Francisco,  Treasurer;  Misses  Lola 
Balis  of  San  Jose  and  Emily  Stevens  Smith  of 
San  Francisco,  Auditors;  and  an  Executive  Board 
consisting  of  Miss  Stella  Finkledey  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Mrs.  M.  FitzGerald  of  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Clara 
Partridge  of  Berkeley,  Miss  Ethelind  M.  Bonney 
of  Stockton,  Miss  Agnes  Howe  of  San  Jose  and 
Mrs.   M.   R.   O'Neill  of   Sacramento. 

The  Franchise  brings  the  woman  teacher 
from  the  school  room  and  the  library  to 
the  mass  meeting'  and  the  polls.  She  has 
to  be  not  only  for  democracy  and  with 
democracy,  but  a  part  of  democracy.  She 
has  to  note  that  some  votes  are  cast  for 
a  platform,  some  for  a  principle,  some  for 
a  party,  some  for  a  boss  and  some  for  a 
dollar ;  and  all  of  them  have  to  be  counted 
equally  in  making  up  the  total  and  decid- 
ing' the  issue.     That  is  democracy. 

The  franchise  involves  a  threefold  charge. 
First  that  of  protecting  the  personal  inde- 
pendence and  intellectual  freedom  of  the 
members  of  the  profession  ;  second,  that  of 
assuring"  every  child  as  far  as  possible  an 
education  that  will  fit  him  for  the  work 
of  the  world  and  the  best  use  of  his  head, 
hand  and  heart;  third,  that  of  securing"  to 
the  schol  system  ample  means  not  only  of 
sustaining  itself  but  of  g'oing  continuously 
forward  toward  ever  better  methods  and 
better  results  in  each   succeeding  year. 

— Dr.  Margaret  S.  McXaught. 


CHRISTMAS  BELLS 


Hell 


s,    ring   out    your   silvery 


O    Christmas 
chime, 
Proclaim    to   earth's   remotest   shore 
The  message  of  this  gladsome  time — 
That   War   shall   be   no   more, 
And  "Peace  upon  earth  !"  peal  out  again, 
"Peace  upon  earth,  good  will  to  men  !" 
O  ring  again,  bring"  again, 
Send  far  and  wide 
Love,   joy,   and   peace 
On   this    Christmas   tide. 

— Selina   Burston. 
*       *       * 

Superintendent  E.  W.  Lindsay,  of  Fresno 
county,  presented  a  splendid  program  at  his 
district  institute,  held  at  Reedley,  Novem- 
ber 23-24.  Among  the  speakers  were  Prof. 
C.  E.  Rush  and  Dr.  L.  M.  Terman. 


Are  you  "doing  your  bit"  in  saving  food 
for  our  allies  and  our  soldiers  and  sailors? 


SPENGEMANN  &  SUHR 

Importers   and   Manufacturers  of 

FINE  FURS 

FURS    OF   ALL    DESCRIPTIONS    REMODELED, 

REPAIRED    AND    REDYED 

Furs    Kept    in    Storage    at    Reasonable    Rates 

ROOMS    202,    203,   205   -   25    STOCKTON    STREET 

(Upstairs) 
Phone  Kearny  2572  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


The  Zaner  Handwriting  Scales 

enable  teachers  to  determine  the  value  of  handwriting  and  to  grade  it.  These  scales  indi- 
cate standards  and  thus  help  to  disclose  when  a  class  is  above  or  below  the  passing 
point.     Form,  Movement  and  Speed  are  all  featured. 

No.  1.  for  Grades  One  and  Two. 

No.  3,  for  Grades  Three  and  Four. 

Grammar  .and   High  School  Scale  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

One  Scale,  by  mail,  25c;  three  Scales  (one  each),  SOc.      Per  doz.,  $1.28,  net,  prepaid. 

ZANER   &   BLOSER   COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP     SPECIALISTS  COLUMBUS,   OHIO 

Pacific  Sales  &  Duplicating  Co.,  814  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Pacific  representative  for  Zaner  &  Bloser  Co. 


Published  During  the  Fall 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  GRADES: 

Wells.     How   the   Present   Came  from  the   Past 

Book   One — Primitive     Life     $  .56 

Book  Two— Oriental    Life    64 

Ideal    Catholic    Literary    Readers — Book  One 64 

Book  Two     64 

True   Stories   of  Great  Americans — Sam   Houston    50 

MacElroy.     Work  and   Play  in   Colonial    Days    40 

NEW  HIGH   SCHOOL  TEXTS: 

Vosburgh   and   Gentleman.     Junior   High    School   Mathematics — First    Course...     .75 

Goodwin    and    Guill.      Students'    Handbook  of  Composition — Part   1 25 

Storm.       Immensee     40 

FOR  TEACHERS: 

Twiss.     A  Textbook  in   the   Principles  of  Science   Teaching   1.40 

Cloyd.     Modern   Education   in   Europe  and   the   Orient    1.40 

Miller.      Education    for    the    Needs    of  Life    1.25 

Jennings  and   Others.     Suggestions   of  Modern  Science  Concerning  Education..  1.00 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

609  MISSION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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The   Ounce  of  Prevention 

Said  a  distinguished  socialist  on  leav- 
ing the  socialist  party:  "It  is  not  the  thing 
we  tried  to  make  it;  it  is  a  political  party 
The  real  socialism  1  am  convinced,  will 
c.me.  not  as  a  political  reform,  but  as 
an  awakening,  as  a  creed  of  life,  of 
brotherhood,  carrying  a  cross."  Mere 
prophecy,  in  1913.  But  we  have  taken 
a  Ion-  'step  since  then.  These  days  of 
darkness  ami  of  separations  are  lanterned 
by  the  realization  of  brotherhood.  Marvel- 
oitsly  have  the  issues  of  the  war  cleared, 
and  it  is  a  blind  soul  which  does  not  know 
today  what  it  is  we  are  fighting  for;  it 
is  a  'faint  heart  which  does  not  believe  that. 
Standing  firm,  we  will  lie.  not  the  better 
off,  but  the  better  for  the  struggle.  Too 
bitterly  ironic  would  be  the  fighting  abroad 
for  brotherhood  and  for  freedom,  for  mercy 
and  "for  the  rights  of  men  to  choose  their 
ways  of  obedience,"  were  we  content  to 
maintain  at  home  unbrotherliness  and  class 
cruelties,  sex-inequalities  (the  impossibility 
for  women  to  choose  their  ways  of  obedi- 
ence) and  the  flagrant  inequalities  of  child- 
hood. 

Sending  the  flag  of  democracy  abroad 
commits  us  to  a  splendid  justification  of 
its  pledges.  Those  who  dispense  the  ounce 
of  prevention  feel  stimulated  as  never  be- 
fore to  make  the  grand  old  flag's  promises 
come  true.  Never  has  the  chance  been 
better  to  get  reforms  and  benefits  started, 
although  the  enforcement,  the  carrying. out, 
is  correspondingly  difficult  due  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  our  adult  population  in  the 
work    of   administering   the   pound   of   cure. 

As  has  been  said  in  these  columns  re- 
peatedly, there  is  an  urgent  need  to  bring- 
all  constructive  and  preventive  activity  into 
the  fold  of  patriotic  recognition.  It  should 
be  accepted  as  patriotic  service,  the  safe- 
guarding of  children  and  the  prevention  of 
crime.  Child  welfare  work,  education,  re- 
creative activity,  work  among  immigrants 
— Americanization  of  the  newcomer  and  of 
the  native-born  as  well — should  receive 
acknowledgment  as  patriotic  endeavor,  else 
these  workers — made  to  feel  like  slackers — 
may  abate  their  interest  in  the  ounce  of 
prevention  in  order  to  minister  to  the  loud- 
er demand  for  the  pound  of  cure.  Construc- 
tive or  preventive  work  is  still  a  love-child; 
until  it  is  legitimized,  it  will  slink  behind 
its  acknowledged  brother.  But  both  are 
equally  the  children  of  mercy  and  of  fine 
patriotism. 

Comes  timidly  into  .  the  world  at  this 
juncture,  begging  for  patriotic  adoption, 
'  a  new'  league  or  federating  idea, "The  White 
Cross."  It  has  for  its  inspiration  the  ounce 
of  prevention.  Like  its  blood  relation  "The 
Red  Cross,"  it  does  not  demand  creed  or 
label.  The  symbol  would  stand  for  preven- 
tion, for  construction,  as  well  as  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  patriotic  baptism 
on  all  such  dedicated  endeavor.  It  would 
make  sure  our  third  line  of  defense,  the 
childhood  of  America.  And  it  would  justify 
the  missionary  fervor  of  our  flag.  "Social- 
ism as  a  creed  of  brotherhood;  not  another 
political  party.     Carrying  a  cross." 


Edited  by  Ednah  Aiken 


School  Enrichment 
There  are  two  groups  of  welfare  workers 
who  are  trying  to  combat  the  evils  of  child- 
labor ;  those  who  meet  the  individual  case 
which  is  trying  to  escape  from  school  into 
"life,"  and"  those  who  are  trying  to  put 
life  into  the  school,  those  who  in  other 
words  are  trying  to  help  the  school  to  solve 
its  big  share  of  the  problem.  Dewey  says ; 
"It  is  well-known  that  in  big  cities  where 
the  proportion  of  pupils  who  leave  school 
at  fourteen  is  overwhelming  and  where  the 
usual  reason  given  is  that  the  parents 
need  the  financial  help  of  the  children,  the 
real  reason  for  defection  is  the  indifference 
of  the  pupils  themselves  to  school.  This 
fact,  taken  with  the  poverty  at  home  is 
enough  to  make  them  leave  school  at  first 
chance.  The  inflexibility  of  the  ordinary 
public  school  tends  to  push  the  pupils  out 
of  school,  instead  of  keeping  them  in. 
The  curriculum  does  not  fit  them,  and  there 
is  no  way  of  making  it  fit  without  upsetting 
the  entire  organization  of  the  school.  One 
failure  sets  a  pupil  back  in  all  his  work,  and 
he  soon  gets  the  feeling  that  his  own  efforts 
are  not  important,  because  the  school  ma- 
chinery works  on  at  the  same  rate,  regard- 
less of  any  pupil  or  study.  Indifference 
or  dislike  is  surely  the  result  of  feeling 
that  the  machine  for  which  he  is  working  is 
not  after  all  dependent  upon  or  affected 
by  his  work." 

San  Francisco,  like  her  sister  cities,  is 
collecting  data  on  this  vital  subject.  The 
work  has  been  undertaken  so  recently  that 
the  information  to  be  gleaned  is  meager. 
There  is  information  obtainable  on  the 
cases  of  those  who  are  granted  working 
permits ;  but  what  of  those  who  are  re- 
fused? If  economic  necessity  were  recog- 
nized as  a  convincing  reason  why  they 
might  be  exempted  from  the  universal  con- 
scription of  their  form  of  "civil  service" 
they  might  not  be  refused.  The  deduction, 
the  guess,  is  putting  sewing  and  cooking, 
carpentry  and  libraries,  millinery  and  sci- 
ence into  the  schools  as  fast  as  the  foes 
of  child-labor  can  put  them.  "What  is  need- 
ed then  is  a  reorganization  of  the  ordinary 
school  work  to  meet  the  demands  of  this 
class  of  pupils  so  that  they  will  wish  to 
stay  in  school  for  the  value  of  what  they 
are   learning." 

The  -work  meanwhile  of  those  who  are 
investigating  the  causes  of  working  per- 
mits can  not  be  overrated.  Says  Helen 
Woolley:  "Statistics  of  working  permits 
are  vital  statistics  of  the  school.  They 
correspond  to  the  death  rate  of  the  com- 
munity. The  usefulness  of  statistics  of  the 
death  rate  depends  on  how  accurately  the 
records  are  taken  and  how  carefully  they 
are  analyzed.  Most  communities  plan  their 
campaign  of  health  and  sanitation  on  the 
basis  of  their  vital  statistics.  The  sta- 
tistics regarding  working  permits  should 
have  just  as  direct  a  bearing  on  school 
problems." 

Civic   Duty 

Whenever  there  is  any  work  of  the 
civic  duty  type  to  be  done  by  the  members 
of  the  Mothers  Clubs  and  Parent-Teachers 
Associations,    the    director   of   their    federa- 


tion wisely  places  it  under  the  direction 
of  the  chairman  of  patriotism.  It  is  the 
ounce  of  prevention,  or  the  White  Cross, 
idea.  Following  the  precedent  of  last  year, 
the  San  Francisco  Committee  of  Civic 
Duty  passed  to  the  members  of  this  federa- 
tion the  overseeing  of  the  thirty-six  schools 
of  San  Francisco  which  are  used  as  polling 
places.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Holmes,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  patriotism,  was  again  in 
charge  of  the  committee  which  followed  up 
the  woman  vote  of  the  school  precincts. 

The  members  of  that  committee  report 
due  orderliness  in  the  schools  on  that  day 
of  civic  duty,  and  a  few  report  on  the 
growth  of  realization  of  principals  and 
teachers  of  the  civic  illustration  awarded 
them.  No  better  opportunity  for  a  vital 
lesson  in  civics  could  be  offered  than  the 
way  a  neighborhood  responds  to  its  solemn 
privilege  and  responsibility.  Children  were 
observed  scanning  the  ballot  lists  for  the 
names  they  knew ;  unasked  sentinels,  they 
were  "taking  notes." 

Were  pupils  stimulated  weeks  before  an 
election  into  a  class  pride,  as  to  whose 
class  should  turn  out  the  greatest  numbers 
of  voters ;  were  these  thirty-six  schools, 
and  all  of  the  new  schools  which  are  to 
have,  we  are  promised,  quarters  for  the 
voting  booth,  to  indicate  a  competition  for 
polling  a  hundred  per  cent  vote,  would 
we  not  be  started  on  the  steady  path  to- 
wards the  solution  of  the  voting  problem  ? 
For  citizens  may  assemble  each  year  into 
a  flurry  of  activity ;  captains  and  squads 
and  telephone  marshals  may  punctuate  the 
town,  but  the  whole  scheme,  however  well 
planned,  rests  on  the  working  integrity  of 
each  unit.  If  district  X  be  captained  by  a 
near  or  fake  worker,  what  matters  it  how 
well  informed  are  its  potential  voters? 
With  the  chance  of  an  indefatigable  worker 
determined  to  poll  a  hundred  per  cent  vote 
in  a  district  which  may  be  "fixed"  or  badly- 
informed?  The  children,  on  the  other  hand, 
bear  the  challenge  home,  when  it  is  .given 
them,  of  the  duty  to  vote  ;  what  they  learn 
at  school  is  made  the  challenge  of  the  sup- 
per table. 

The  committee  of  school-mothers  ask  a 
few  simple  questions:  If  it  has  been  proven 
possible  for  some  schools  to  be  the  voting 
center  of  its  community,  why  not  all  the 
schools?  If  a  few  alert  principals  have 
seized  the  opportunity  of  making  that  day's 
significance  of  importance  to  the  pupils  and 
of  leaven  to  the  community,  why  cannot 
all  principals  be  helped  to  the  light?  If 
a  few  members  of  mothers'  clubs  are  will- 
ing to  devote  that  day  to  a  civic  duty  why 
should  there  not  be  an  attempt  to  enlist 
all  of  the  mothers  of  all  of  the  schools,  for 
the  next  campaign  ?  Teachers,  principals, 
mothers  and  children  co-operating,  in  a 
plan  well-laid,  one  might  expect  a  ninety 
per  cent  masculine  vote  ! 
'  Among  the  women  assisting  Mrs.  Holmes 
were  Mrs.  J.  S.  Graham,  Mrs.  George 
Wale,  Mrs.  Malitz,  Mrs.  Malloy,  Mrs. 
J.  de  Marta,  Mrs.  George  Harris,  Mrs. 
bickhoff,  Miss  Florence- Musto,  Mrs.  Wm. 
McHugh,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Young,  Mrs.  Nord- 
man,  Mrs.  Coffin,  Mrs.  Kellev  and  Mrs.  S. 
T.    Daken. 
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CHILD  LABOR 
By  Mrs.  Bert  Schlesinger 
According'  to  many  the  world  is  steadily 
growing  worse.  This  view  cannot  be  too 
strongly  combatted.  But  we  are  living  in 
an  age  of  havoc  and  it  behooves  us  to  re- 
member Owen  Lovejoy's  words  :  "Those  of 
us  who  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  the 
protection  of  these  defenseless  ones  must 
keep  our  heads  clear  and  our  motives  un- 
mixed, determining,  that  whatever  happens, 
all  other  forms  of  treasure,  all  other  forms 
of  wealth,  all  other  methods  of  defense 
shall  be  sacrificed  before  we  compel  the 
children  of  America  to  pass  through  the 
fire." 

The  ancient  social  diseases  are  still  with 
us — Poverty,  Crime,  Untimely  Death,  Pre- 
ventable Diseases;  prostitution  and  drunk- 
enness seem  to  be  coming  under  control  and 
we  must  not  forget  that  200  years  ago  ig- 
norance and  human  slavery  existed  over 
most  of  our  civilized  lands.  Preventive 
medicine  is  causing  health  to  replace  sick- 
ness and  early  death ;  so  the  Child  Labor 
problem  will  find  its  solution  in  education 
of  the  public  and  education  for  every  child. 

Every  forward  move  has  its  own  malad- 
justments to  meet,  and  so  when  machines 
were  invented  in  the  18th  century,  and  they 
in  turn  were  placed  in  factories  and  run 
by  steam  the  modern  disgrace  of  industry 
— Child  Labor — (in  the  coal  mines  and  fac- 
tories of  Northern  England)  started.  By 
Child  Labor  is  meant,  children  under  16 
who  engage  in  gainful  occupation,  during 
several  hours  of  the  day  and  often  in  com- 
petition with  adults. 

The  Boer  war  brought  the  recognition 
of  the  problem  to  England.  The  recruits 
from  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds  and 
other  manufacturing  cities  had  to  be  re- 
jected, even  after  the  physical  standards 
had  been  lowered,  as  unfit.  Upon  investi- 
gation it  was  found  that  these  men  came 
from  families  in  which  there  had  been 
Child  Labor  for  several  decades.  The 
nation  felt  its  need  for  soldiers  and  so  these 
investigations  and  reports  were  accepted. 
But  not  all  of  England  had  been  blind  up 
to  this  time. 

Let  us  trace  steps  of  far  seeing'  statesmen 
and  philanthropists.  As  early  as  1802  came 
Peel's  Health  and  Morals  Act.  This  started 
legislation  for  children.  Children  under  9 
not  to  work  over  12  hours.  In  1819  Owen 
framed  his  law:  1.  No  child  under  9  per- 
mitted to  work.  2.  No  child  under  16  to 
work  over  12  hours.     In  1832  Ashley  law: 

1.  No  child  under  13  to  work  over  9  hours. 

2.  No  child  under  18  to  work  more  than 
12  hours.  3.  No  work  before  5:30  a.  m. 
or  after  8:30  p.  m.  After  1848  women  and 
young  persons  could  not  work  over  10 
hours.     This  started  "shifts." 

Our  Revolutionary  wars  occurred  about 
the  same  time  as  the  greater  industrial 
revolution,  but  in  spite  of  our  strained  re- 
lations with  England,  we  took  over  most 
of  her 'laws,  institutions  and  customs,  in- 
cluding such  things  as  laws  of  settlement, 
almshouses,  factories  and  their  industrial 
system,  with  the  attendant  evils  of  over- 
work, speeding,  fatigue,  unemployment,  in- 
dustrial accidents,  occupational  diseases  and 
CHILD  LABOR.  It  is  hard  to  throw  off 
an  incubus.  Like  the  "Old  man  of  the 
Sea"  these  old  proven  institutions  and 
precedents,  make  everv  effort  to  cling'. 
Ability  to  take  care  of  one's  self  is  a 
normal     state.       Normality     means     proper 


physical,  mental  and  moral  development, 
and  development  needs  time.  Childhood  is 
the  time  for  laying'  the  foundations  and  for 
growth.  Between  infancy  and  adolescence 
lie  years  which  mark  a  crucial  period  in  the 
social  construction  of  a  human  being.  Put 
the  child  out  to  work  too  young',  and  where 
is  the  time  needed  for  its  development? 
Psychologists  have  taught  us  that  all  the 
great  thing's  that  make  for  progress,  are 
the  results  of  constructive  imagination,  that 
it  and  not  necessity,  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention. If  we  are  not  allowed  to  develop 
that  quality  in  play,  we  will  not  possess 
it  in  later  years.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
we  played  because  we  are  children,  but 
now  those  who  understand  say — It  is  nec- 
essary to  play — hence  we  are  given  child- 
hood to  do  it  in. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee, we  have  about  ceased  considering 
Child  Labor,  a  labor  problem ;  and  have 
decided  that  it  is  rather  to  be  considered 
under  education  and  health.  We  frequently 
find  it  dovetailing  with  feeble-mindedness, 
illegitimacy,  neglectful  parents  (who  are 
often  drunkards),  juvenile  delinquency,  ex- 
ploitation of  the  immigrant,  exploitation  of 
children  in  orphanages  and  free  homes,  in- 
dustrial accident  and  disease  of  the  bread 
winner — so  it  is  often  part  of  a  vicious 
circle,  which  can  probably  best  be  broken 
in  the  Child  Labor  segment. 

The  Child  Labor  movement  in  the  United 
States  is  very  new.  Organized  in  1904  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  was  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  its  purpose  and  go  out 
of  existence  in  ten  years.  As  Dr.  Adler 
said  at  the  tenth  annual  meeting":  "We  have 
some  laws  but  they  need  to  be  enforced. 
We  know  where  Child  Labor  exists  and 
we  know  what  forces  oppose  legislation. 
We  have  learned  the  importance  of  practic- 
al education  for  all  children." 

It  was  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  that  the 
Federal  Government,  after  the  White  House 
conference,  started  the  Children's  Bureau 
and  placed  it  under  the  Department  of 
Labor.  It  was  to  study  the  question  of 
Child  Labor,  with  the  idea  of  regulating  it. 
For  the  first  two  years  the  Bureau  did  not 
touch  on  the  subject,  but  within  the  last 
years  have  issued  many  valuable  pub- 
lications. Particularly  valuable  is  the 
compilation  of  the  following:  Child  Labor 
Legislation  in  the  United  States,  and  List 
of  References  on  Child  Labor ;  Employ- 
ment Certificate  Systems  in  Connecticut 
and    New    York. 

The  National  Committee  does  its  work 
through  the  education  of  the  public  and  the 
employer.  In  the  states  it  has  assisted  the 
local  committee  to  put  model  laws  where 
none  existed  before  (as  in  Arkansas)  or  im- 
proved what  there  was  already.  The  local 
committees  attack  their  own  problems,  such 
as  regulating  child  actors  (by  the  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  in 
New  York  City)  administering  scholarships, 
Americanizing'  parents,  investigating  places 
where  the  laws  are  being  violated  and  col- 
lecting data  for  improving  laws  and  local 
ordinances,  and  in  Placement  Bureaus,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  the  Schmid- 
lapp  in  Cincinnati,  under  Dr.  Helen  T. 
Woolley,  who  has  made  some  very  valuable 
studies  from  which  scientific  data  for  proof 
of  the  evil  of  Child  Labor  have  been  drawn. 

In  the  United  States  our  great  Child 
Labor    problems    have    been :    Coal    mines. 


glass  factories,  textile  mills  and  shoe 
factories  in  the  North — cotton  mills,  tene- 
ment house  work,  clothing  factories,  cran- 
berry picking,  oyster  shucking  in  the  South 
and   East. 

The  causes  of  Child  Labor,  which  are 
economic  and  social  may  be  considered 
actively  and  passively:  1.  Active  Causes — 
Employer,  Child  Parent.  2.  Passive  Causes 
— Public  Opinion   (unawakened.) 

Excuses  that  are  the  defense  of  the  active 
causes:  1.  Employer's  greed  and  ignorance 
of  economics  :  for  his  defense.  2.  Parent — 
lack  of  foresight — foreign  standard  of  life 
(especially  Italian  child  supporting  parent) 
apparent  need  of  more  earnings — theatrical 
and  movie  real  large  wage.  3.  Child — 
earns  to  spend — consider  two  features  of 
psychological  development  in  the  child — 
emulation  and  imitation — the  dislike  of 
school  and  curriculum — lack  of  clothing. 

Miss  J.  Goldmark  has  proven  scientifical- 
ly the  relation  between  work,  fatigue  and 
efficiency.  This  book  was  written  to  sup- 
port the  constitutionality  of  the  8  hour  law 
for  women  in  Oregon,  which  was  upheld  in 
April,    1917. 

The  Keating-Owen  Bill  regulating  Inter- 
State  commerce  in  products  of  mills,  fac- 
tories, mines  and  canneries,  in  which  chil- 
dren had  worked,  is  now  a  law.  It  became 
operative  September  1  of  this  year  (1917). 
Still  there  are  1,850,000  children  not  reached 
by  this  law.  They  are  messengers,  street 
traders,  domestic  servants,  in  commercial 
establishments,  children  who  follow  the 
fruit,  vegetables  and  fish. 

Mr.  Edward  Clopper  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  children  wdio  work  in  the 
streets.  Up  to  1914  California  had  no  law 
regulating  Street  Trades.  Sec.  16  of  our 
Child  Labor  Law  passed  in  the  Legislature 
of  1914,  reads :  "No  boy  under  10  years  of 
age  and  no  girl  under  18  years  of  age  shall 
work  in  Street  Trades." 
in  Street  Trades." 

(I)  Street  Trading  causes  mental,  moral 
and  physical  deterioration.  On  the  material 
side  there  is:  1.  Forming  distaste  for  regu- 
lar employment.  2.  Small  chance  of  re- 
quiring a  trade.  3.  Drifting  into  a  class 
of  casual  workers. 

(II)  On  the  physical  side:  1.  Night 
work.  2.  Excessive  fatigue.  3.  Ex- 
posure to  bad  weather.  4.  Irregularity  of 
sleep  and  meals.  5.  Use  of  stimulants 
(coffee,  cigarettes,  liquor.)  6.  Disease 
through  contact  with  vice. 

(III)  Moral  Deterioration :  1.  Encour- 
agement of  truancy.  2.  Independence  and 
defiance  to  parental  control.  3.  Weakness 
cultivated  by  formation  of  bad  habits.  4. 
Form  liking'  for  petty  excitement  of  street. 
5.  Opportunities  to  become  delinquent.  6. 
Large  percentage  of  recruits  to  criminal 
population  (U.  S.  Statistics.)  These  are  the 
insidious  influences  permeating  street  work, 
rampant  in  all  cities.  They  are  minimized 
and  even  denied  by  those  ignorant  or  in- 
terested and  who  base  their  assertions  on 
fact  that  many  prominent  men  were  news- 
boys, bootblacks,  etc.  Those'  who  suc- 
ceeded, did  so  in  spite  of  not  because  of 
their  early  training. 

We  have  a  problem  and  many  of  us  re- 
member the  hysteria  of  this  summer  when 
it  was  urged  that  the  schools  should  be 
closed  so  that  the  boys  might  go  out  into 
the  fields  and  save  the  country  by  harvest- 
ing'   the    crops.      The    results    of    some    of 
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FREAK   SIGNATURES 

AND 
PECULIAR    PEOPLE 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost  al- 
ways a  person  who  writes  a  freak  signature 
is  a  peculiar  sort  of  person.  It  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  a  person's  disregard  for 
other  people's  patience  to  sign  a  name  that 
cannot  be  read  without  the  suggestions  ot 
the  letterhead  on  which  it  is  written.  There 
isn't  anything  particularly  smart  in  writ- 
ing so  horrible  that  ordinary  people  cant 
read  it  Nor,  is  it  any  particular  mark  ot 
genius.  It  would  be  better  if  there  were 
fewer  freak  people  who  sign  their  names 
with  hieroglyphics  as  freakish  as  they  them- 
selves   are. 

GROUP  CONSCIOUSNESS 

AS  A 
FACTOR  IN  DISCIPLINE 

It  is  a  fortunate  teacher  who  is  able  to 
organize  her  classes  in  such  a  way  that 
the  group  consciousness  can  function  in 
solving  the  ever  perplexing  problem  of 
discipline.  The  social  consciousness  ot 
children  is  particularly  strong,  and  if  prop- 
erly utilized  welds  a  tremendous  influence 
in  'the  work  of  the  class.  This  doesn't 
necessarily  involve  organizing  the  class  into 
any  definite  form  or  throwing  on  to  some 
of  "the  children  certain  responsibilities.  But 
it  does  mean  that  the  teacher  needs  to  keep 
in  mind  the  children's  point  of  view  in  _ all 
her  dealings  with  them,  and  by  throwing 
out  suggestions  here  and  there  keep  them 
constantly  conscious  of  their  interest  in 
the   success   of   the   whole   affair. 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY 

ABOUND   IN 
EDUCATIONAL  SUGGESTIONS 

Every  teacher  and  public  school  adminis- 
trator ought  to  be  a  close  student  of  ancient 
(ireek  and  Roman  history.  All  down 
through  the  history  of  time  men  have  been 
going  through  the  selfsame  experiences 
that  we  of  modern  times  are  going  through. 
Democracies  give  way  to  autocracies,  au- 
tocracies become  corrupt,  people  arise  in 
their  strength  and  dignity  and  demand  a 
new  order  of  things,  so  that  it  looks  as 
though  there  has  been  a  continuous  series 
df  cycles  without  much  distinct  gain  for 
the   masses  of  people   concerned. 

Al  the  same  time,  it  seems  as  though 
if  our  administrators  were  close  students 
of  history  the}  would  attempt  to  use  the 
principles  of  action  that  have  underlain 
progress  in  human  affairs  and  avoid  those 
things  that  have  always  brought  reaction. 
Especially  does  it  seem  as  though  this 
ought  t<  >  be  tin-  case  with  school  admin- 
istrations. Yet  we  see  school  systems  go- 
ing the  rounds  from  autocratic  domination 
to  upheavals,  then  a  lime  of  peace  and  re- 


action, then  the  gradual  setting  in  of  au- 
tocratic tendencies  leading  up  to  other 
upheavals  and  subsequent  reorganization. 
A  paragraph^from  West's  Ancient  World 
(page  546)  is  significant  reading  in  this 
connection.  In  speaking  of  the  Diocletian 
government  of  Rome,   he   says: 

"The  government  became  a  centralized  des- 
potism, a  vast,  highly  complex  machine.  For  a 
time  its  new  strength  warded  off  foreign  foes, 
and  it  even  stimulated  society  into  fresh  life. 
But  the  cost  of  the  various  courts  and  of  the 
immense  body  of  officials  pressed  upon  the 
masses  with  crushing  weight,  and  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  central  government  oppressed  the 
minds  of  men.  Patriotism  died;  enterprise  dis- 
appeared." 

There  is  a  suggestion  there  for  some  of 
our  school  people  who  constantly  increase 
the  complexity  of  our  modern  school 
systems. 


HUMAN  VS.  MECHANIC  ELEMENT 

IN  TEACHING 
AND   SCHOOL   ADMINISTRATION 

There  is  a  tendency  in  modern  school 
administration  to  minimize  the  human  ele- 
ment in  dealing"  with  school  children  and 
conduct  of  a  school  system  on  a  distinctly 
mechanical  basis.  Children  are  to  be  classi- 
fied and  distributed  through  some  me- 
chanical process  emanating  from  the  super- 
intendent's office.  Teachers  are  assigned 
by  telephone  by  some  office  girl  without 
consulting  her  as  to  the  kind  of  work  she 
is  to  do,  or  without  consulting  the  principal 
under  whom  she  is  to  do  her  work.  In 
the  larger  schools,  the  principal's  office 
force  is  a  thing  pretty  much  apart  from 
the  actual  work  of  the  school  room.  The 
mechanically  assigned  teacher  is  ag'ain  me- 
chanically turned  loose  in  her  room,  and 
aside  from  an  occasional  inspection  is  left 
to-  assume  her  position  as  a  mere  cog  in 
the  great  educational  wheel. 

Again  the  tendency  is  for  teachers  to  as- 
sume a  mechanical  attitude  toward  their 
work  and  the  children  in  their  charge,  and 
grind  out  the  promotions  and  failures  ac- 
cording' to  the  prescribed  method  of  dealing 
with  them.  The  human  element  is  given 
little  consideration  in  the  whole  process. 
The  larger  the  machine,  the  more  and  less 
important  the  individual  cogs,  and  the  more 
stereotyped  the  product.  It's  the  "big  city" 
idea  dominating  the  country  in  educational 
affairs. 

This  tide  of  mechanical  philosophy  ought 
to  be  stemmed  and  some  of  the  good  old 
fashioned  human  element  retained.  Children 
are  as  human  today  as  they  ever  were; 
they  need  the  personal  touch  and  influence 
of  sympathetic  teachers.  Teachers  are  as 
human  as  they  ever  were ;  they  need  the 
personal  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the 
principal's  force.  The  whole  system  needs 
the  personal  influence  and  co-operation  not 
domination  of  the  superintendent's  office. 

You  can  get  together  the  most  perfect 
school  machine  in  the  world,  you  can  grind 
out  certain  standards  of  requirement  by  the 
thousand,  but  so  long  as  you  deal  with 
children  you  have  got  to  get  at  their  souls 
in    some    human    sympathetic    way    or    else 


the  product  is  either  slaver}'  or  out  and  out 
anarchism. 

The  key  to  the  situation  lies  in  the  hearts, 
of  children,  not  in  the  doors  of  the  ad- 
ministrative offices. 


AUTOCRATIC   ADMINISTRATION 

AN 
EMERGENCY  WAR  MEASURE 

Dr.  von  Kuehlmann  in  his  address  before 
the  Reichstag'  the  other  clay  took  consider- 
able satisfaction  in  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  England,  France  and  the  United 
States  are  drifting  rapidly  toward  autocracy 
as  a  means  of  waging  more  effectively  the 
present  war.  He  seems  to  see  in  this  tend- 
ency a  complete  justification  of  his  opinion 
that  democracy  is  a  failure  and  autocracy 
is  the  only  successful  form  of  government. 

Most  people  will  agree  that  to  build  up 
a  mighty  fighting  machine  to  kill  human 
beings  the  socialized  will  must  be  concen- 
trated through  some  particular  channel  and 
the  group  must  act  as  a  unit  to  utilize  the 
combined  force  of  all  its  constituents.  So 
co-ordinating  and  acting  for  one  particular 
end  its  strength  becomes  the  combined 
power  of  all  the  units.  The  individual  be- 
comes lost  in  the  mass  and  the  mass  be- 
comes represented  by  some  particular  per- 
son, its  chosen  leader.  But  this  organiza- 
tion and  co-ordination  is  for  war  and  war 
alone.  It  is  for  the  destruction  of  life  and 
not  for  the  development  of  it. 

Dr.  Kuehlmann  doesn't  seem  to  recog- 
nize that  the  army  of  democratic  France, 
when  aroused  to  the  fury  of  defense,  was 
able  to  withstand  the  war  machine  of  40 
years'  preparation  by  autocratic  Germany. 
His  short  visioned  eye  doesn't  seem  to  see 
that    ultra-democratic     America     has     been 

able   to   raise   an    army   of  in    the 

short  period  of  six  months  and  transport 
a  larg'e  portion  of  it  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  trained  and  equipped  to  meet  their 
seasoned  armies.  He  doesn't  seem  to  recog- 
nize the  tremendous  response  the  scattered 
forces  of  Great  Britain  have  made  to  the 
call  to  fig'ht  autocracy. 

The  Rubicon  has  not  yet  been  crossed. 

Waterloo  has  not  yet  been  fought.  When 
the  crisis  comes  and  autocracy  or  democ- 
racy falls  then  will  be  the  time  to  de- 
termine which  has  in  it  the  elements  of 
supremest   strength. 

If  then  to  meet  a  terrible  crisis  the  de- 
mocratic elements  can  unite  upon  a  com- 
mon purpose,  how  patent  it  is  they  can 
return  to  their  former  function,  that  of 
building  civilization.  Democracy  is  flexible, 
capable  of  growth.  Autocracy  is  static, 
subject  to  decay. 

INFORMATIONAL   EXAMINATION 

AS    A 
BASIS  FOR  TEACHING  HISTORY 

In  another  column  of  this  issue  ot  the 
Journal  appears  a  set  of  questions  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  A8  and  B9  grades 
of  the  Los  Angeles  school  system  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  results  of  this  test  may 
serve  as  a  basis  for  modifying  the  present 
method  of  handling  history  material  in  the 
seventh   and   eighth   grades. 
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The  nature  of  the  questions  brings  up 
distinctly  a  conflict  in  aims  in  the  teaching 
of  U.  S.  History,  or  any  history  for  that 
matter.  Is  the  aim  to  acquire  a  certain 
amount  of  information  to  be  memorized  anil 
given  back  in  the  form  of  examinations,  or 
is  the  aim  to  be  an  earnest  study  of  the 
life  and  development  of  a  people  without 
much  question  as  to  how  much  of  it  will 
be  remembered?  Is  the  stuff  retained,  and 
that  can  be  measured,  the  standard,  or  is 
it  the  experience  and  interest  of  the  child 
in  going  through  the  process?  Some  of  us 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching'  his- 
tory to  children  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  latter  is  the  better  aim.  Let  us  submit 
an  analysis.  The  child  sits  down  to  a  table 
of  good  things  to  eat.  Here  are  some 
potatoes,  here  some  gravy,  here  some  meat, 
bread,  butter  and  so  forth.  The  child  takes 
of  each  of  these,  puts  them  in  his  mouth, 
chews  them,  swallows  them  and  so  far  as 
his  conscious  efforts  are  concerned  that 
ends  the  process  except  eliminating  the 
waste.  It  isn't  much  of  his  concern  as  to 
what  process  the  food  goes  through,  how  it 
becomes  blood,  bone,  flesh,  etc.  He  per- 
formed the  conscious  processes  and  he 
trusts  to  greater  powers  to  transform  food 
into  growth,  into  life.  Nor  do  we  as  his 
parents  expect  him  to  remember  what  he 
ate  on  certain  dates;  we  are  content  if  he 
grows  and  develops  into  manhood,  strong 
and   vigorous. 

A  group  of  children  are  studying  United 
States  History.  The  subject  for  instance 
is  the  French  Driven  from  America.  The 
teacher  reads  and  discusses  the  material  of 
the  text  with  them.  The  children  read  and 
refer  to  maps  and  look  up  words,  and  draw 
pictures,  write  paragraphs  or  stories  in  their 
own  words.  They  are  let  tell  incidents 
similar,  or  of  stories  they  have  read  else- 
where. When  the  English  take  the  French 
from  Arcadia  the  story  of  Evangeline  is 
read  and  the  relation  of  the  two  incidents 
noted.  In  other  words,  the  children  go 
through  the  conscious  process  of  handling 
the  materials  in  a  thoughtful  intelligent 
way  .  The  chief  thing  is :  do  they  under- 
stand it,  do  they  feel  it,  does  it  become  a 
part  of  them?  Now,  just  what  unconscious 
processes  take  place  in  their  minds  that 
make  them  stronger  is  of  little  concern  to 
them.  Somehow  or  other  that  sort  of  an 
experience  tends  to  develop  strong  minds, 
tends  to  make  of  them  lovers  of  history, 
tends  to  make  of  them  intelligent  beings. 
And  it  makes  very  little  difference  how 
much  of  that  stuff  they  remember.  It  is 
probably  better  for  them  that  they  forget 
it,  for  how  can  any  mind  carry  consciously 
all  the  experiences  it  has  gone  through?  It 
is  the  kind  of  food  the  child  eats,  the  way 
he  eats  it  and  his  attitude  toward  it  that 
counts  in  bodily  growth.  It  is  likewise 
true  that  it  is  the  kind  of  mental  experience, 
the  way  it  is  experienced,  and  the  child's 
attitude  toward  it  that  counts  in  mental 
growth.  The  physical  growth  can  be  meas- 
ured on  scales  but  the  mental  growth  can- 
not be  measured  in  terms  of  memory  but 
in  ability  to  do  and  to  think  independently 
in  the  present  situation  and  not  on  past 
events. 

We  want  children  to  have  information. 
But  the  probabilities  are  that  the  answers 
which  mature  people  would  make  to  the 
questions  in  the  examination  mentioned 
would  be  a  result  of  their  general  reading 
since  their  school  days  and  not  a  memory 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

on  November  15,  1917,  opened  at 

121  Second  Street,  San  Francisco, 

An  Office  and  Store. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  our  text  and  supplementary  books 
for  schools  and  colleges  and  are  well  prepared  to  fill  promptly 
all  orders  received.  We  shall  take  the  utmost  pains  to  give  prompt 
and  efficient  service  and  to  merit  confident  patronage.  We  invite 
free  corespondence  pertaining  to  school  needs  for  text  and  sup- 
plementary books,  circulars  and  catalogues.  Our  display  rooms 
will  be  ready  to  welcome  all  who  wish  to  inspect  or  inquire  con 
cerning  our  books.  We  extend  a  special  invitation  to  visit  us  in 
our  new  home  during  the  Christmas  Holidays. 

American  Book  Company 


121  SECOND  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


of  things  learned  in  childhood.  And  there 
is  a  psychological  detriment  inflicted  on  a 
child  when  he  is  confronted  with  a  mass  of 
unrelated  material  on  the  assumption  he 
ought  to  know  it,  and  feel  the  chagrin  of 
not  being  able  to  make  a  decent  showing 
at  it.  Some  of  us  will  await  with  interest 
'the  results  of  the  examination. 


HISTORY  EXAMINATION  FOR  A8  AND  B9 
GRADES,  LOS  ANGELES 

1.  Give  one  important  event  connected  with 
each  of  the  dates  in  the  following  list.  Notice 
that  there   are   ten   to   be   answered. 

1620,  1803,  1519,  1861,  1776,  1850,  1492,  1898, 
1789,  1619. 

2.  Give  at  least  one  reason  why  each  of  the 
following  events  is  important.  Your  answer  does 
not  need  to  be  a  complete  sentence.  Notice  that 
tiler  are  ten  to  be  answered. 

Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Dred  Scott  Decision. 

Missouri   Compromise. 

Founding   of   Jamestown. 

Emancipation    Proclamation. 

Monroe   Doctrine. 

First    Trancontinental    Railway. 

Articles    of    Confederation. 

Stamp  Act. 

Battle   of  Saratoga. 

3.  In  a  complete  sentence  tell  with  what  event 
each  of  the  following  persons  is  connected.  No- 
tice  that  there  are  thirty  names  in   the  list. 

Henry  Hudson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Nathan 
Hale,  John  C.  Fremont,  Admiral  George 
Dewey,  Daniel  Webster,  William  Penn, 
Daniel  Boone,  Woodrow  Wilson,  U.  S. 
Grant,  Robert  E.  Lee.  Henry  Clay,  Chris- 
topher     Columbus,      Lafayette,      Benjamin 


Franklin,  John  Cabot,  Americus  Vespucius, 
Magellan,  Edison,  Pershing,  Junipero 
Serra,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, La  Salle,  Robert  Fulton,  George 
Washington,  Captain  John  Smith,  Patrick 
Henry,   Wolfe,   Eli   Whitney. 

(Note. — See     editorial     comment     in     Southern 
Section,    this   issue.) 


WILLIAM  H.  KEITH 

Teacher   of   Singing 

VOICE   PLACEMENT   A    SPECIALTY 

Residence   Studio,   1280  Vallejo  St.  . 
SAN    FRANCISCO 
Phone  Franklin  3922 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Mark    Hopkins    Institute 

Affiliated   College  of  the   University  of   California 
California    and    Mason    Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 

Fall  Term  Opened  August  13,  1917 

Courses  in 

LIFE.     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

INTERIOR    DECORATION.    DESIGN,   COSTUME 

DESIGN,   ARTS   AND    CRAFTS, 

MECHANICAL    DRAWING.     COPPER    WORK. 

COMMERCIAL    AND    PROCESS    WORK, 

NORMAL   ART 

LARGE    AND    VARIED    NIGHT 
CLASSES 

Students    may    enter    at    any    time 
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The  new  year  will  bring  new  responsi- 
bilities to  the  teacher;  1918  will  be  a  great 
year  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
teacher  will  have  a  greater  opportunity 
than  ever  before  to  impress  great  civic, 
moral  and  humanitarian  lessons  upon  the 
children  of  the  country. 

Principals  and  School  boards  have  an 
opportunity  in  1918  to  impress  on  graduates 
the  necessity  of  Hooverizing  on  dress.  All 
needless  expense,  all  frills,  all  social  func- 
tions  that   cost   should   be   eliminated. 

The  Xorthwest  Journal  of  Education, 
edited  by  C.  C.  Bras,  and  published  in  Se- 
attle, for  November,  shows  careful  and 
keen  editorial  work.  In  fact  it  shows  more 
actual  brain  work  than  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  the  journals  that  come  to  our  desk.  It 
is  among  the  list  of  five  or  six  of-  the 
best  edited  school  journals  of  the  United 
States. 

Rare  old  books  are  treasures  beyond  ap- 
praisement in  the  inventory  of  your  goods. 
Books  like  Blair's  Lectures  on  Rhetoric, 
Matthews  on  The  Study  of  Words,  The 
Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Confes- 
sions of  Jean  Jaques'  Rousseau  are  a  few- 
books  that  enrich  the  mind  and  places  it 
in  fellowship  with  the  great  of  all  times. 

Make  the  schools  safe  for  democrac)'. 
Fight  autocratic  leaders.  See  that  super- 
intendents are  elected  or  appointed  not  on 
the  basis  of  a  subtle  ability  of  self  or  in- 
stitutional promotion  but  on  merit.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  who  wrote  in  the  Educa- 
tional Review  that:  "The  great  American 
vice  is  that  those  at  the  top  are  paid  too 
little  and  those  at  the  bottom  too  much," 
is  at  the  head  of  the  autocratic  educational 
leaders  of  this  country.  The  masses  of 
elementary  teachers  must  fight  for  the 
democracy  of  our  schools.  The  clanger  of 
low  salaries  for  grade  teachers,  and  $10,000 
per  year  for  leaders  is  the  same  danger 
that  lead  us  into  war — autocracy.  Let  the 
elementary  teachers  insist  on  democracy  of 
leadership. 

■■:--         *         * 

The  American  Hook  Co.  has  moved  to 
its  new  headquarters  in  the  Rapp  Building, 
121  Second  St.  Mr.  D.  J.  Sullivan  and 
Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew  are  in  charge.  The 
new  offices  and  display  rooms  are  arranged 
most  attractively,   and   teachers   will   find   it 


a  most  restful  and  delightful  place  to   look 
over   the   many   attractive   publications. 

The  High  and  Intermediate  Teachers  of 
Los  Angeles  have  issued  a  petition  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Board 
of  Education  asking  that  the  present  maxi- 
mum salary  of  $1680  be  extended  to  $2000 
and  suggestion  that  the  scale  of  payments 
be  arranged  to  begin  with  a  minimum  of 
$1400  and  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  $60  a 
year  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 
*       *       * 

Supt.  John  L.  Dexter  held  his  Institute 
at   Coulterville,   October   22,   23   and   24. 

The  speakers  were  Supt.  Lindsay,  Miss 
Caroline  Swope,  Miss  Magnerson,  L.  A. 
Offield  and   Mrs.   Nell  G.  Thayer. 

Every  speaker  had  ,to  voice  feelings  of 
patriotism.  Singers  and  Coulterville  Band 
gave  many  patriotic  selections. 

The  people  of  Coulterville  were  very 
cordial  in  their  greetings  and  hospitable 
"beyond  compare"  while  the  teachers  were 
with  them. 

The  Rebekahs  gave  a  reception  with  de- 
licious  refreshments   Monday  night. 

A  Liberty  Fire  was  lighted  by  Mrs. 
Thayer  at  seven  o'clock  Tuesday  evening. 
The  band  gave  a  program  of  appropriate 
music. 

The  county '  supervisor  had  prepared  the 
pile  for  lighting  but  ever}'  boy  in  town 
seemed  to  help  keep  the  fire  going.  The 
•youngsters  enjoyed  that  much  of  Institute. 

The  people  of  Coulterville  furnished  free 
aiitos  for  trips  to  Virginia  Mine  and  Bower 
Cave. 

The  following  resolutions   were  adopted : 

We,  the  teachers  of  Mariposa  county  as- 
sembled in  Institute,  submit  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

Resolved,  That  we  congratulate  Supt.  Dexter 
on  selecting  Coulterville  as  our  place  of  meet- 
ing  and   for   the    excellent   program   given. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  extend  to  all  those 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  program  and  as- 
sisted in  making  the  Institute  a  success  our 
heartfelt  thanks  and  appreciation.  And  we  most 
especially  thank  Supt.  Lindsety  for  his  inspiring 
addresses;  Miss  Caroline  Swope  for  her  helpful 
and  instructive  talks;  Miss  Bess  Woodward  for 
her  timely  talks  at  the  Institute  and  assistance 
to  the  schools  of  the  county;  Miss  Magneson 
for  her  line  suggestions  on  patriotic  production 
aii'd  conservation   of  foods. 

Resolved,  That  we  shall  make  unusual  efforts 
to  put  into  practical  effect  the  many  valuable 
suggestions  made  at  this  Institute  and  that  we 
are  determined  to  make  an.  unusual  exertion  to 
teach  the  principles  of  democracy  which  is  the 
basis  of  our  splendid  government,  that  patriotism 
may  not  be  based  upon  a  mere  spirit  of  loyalty, 
but  a  knowledge  of  what  our  government  stands 
for. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  people  of 
Coulterville  our  highest  appreciation  of  the  spirit 
of  progress  evident  in  the  community  and  the 
very  cordial  manner  in  which  the  Institute  has 
been   received   and   entertained. 

Resolved,  That  w.e  extend  to  the  Coulterville 
Band  boys  our  hearty  appreciation  for  the  ex- 
cellent music  theyi  furnished  so  willingly  upon  all 
occasions. 

Resolved,  That  we  desire  to  express  our 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  splendid  service  re- 
ceived by  the  members  of  the  Institute  at  the 
hotels  and   private   homes   of  Coulterville. 

Resolved,  That  we  also  extend  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Virginia  mine  our  thanks  for 
their  kindness,  and  to  Mr.  Pechart  for  his  hos- 
pitality at  Bower  Cave  and  to  those  who  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  visit  these  points  of  in- 
terest by  furnishing  us  with  automobiles,  and 
to  the  Rebekahs  for  their  delightful  reception 
and    delicious   supper. 

COMMITTEE. 


Beacon  News  Column! 

Typical  Library  Orders  Received  This  Fall 

FROM  OAKLAND  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT: 

108     Talbert:    Expression    Primer 
175     Ball:   Natural   Reading   Primer 
100     Spyri:   Heidi 
11     Spyri:  Moni  the  Goat  Boy 
50     Chance:    Little    Folks    of    Many    Lands 
25     Browne   Readers:    Book   One 
16     Andrews:   Seven    Little   Sisters 
80     Young     &    Field:     Literary     Readers — Book 

Two 
52     Young    &     Field:     Literary    Readers — Book 

Three 
40     Young    &     Field:     Literary    Readers — Book 

Four 
45     Fassett:    Beacon   Third   Reader 
50     Keller    &    Bishop:    Commercial    and    Indus- 
trial  Geography 
10     Coe:   Heroes  of  Everyday  Life 
10     Gowin  &  Wheatley:   Occupations 
113     Newton:  Primary  Melodies 
380     New      Educational      Music     .Course  —  First 
Reader 
50     New     Educational     Music     Course  —  Second 

Reader 
45     New     Educational     Music     Course — Fourth 
Reader 
660     McLaughlin:   Intermediate   Song  Reader 
141     Giddings   &   Newton:    The   lunior   Song   and 
Chorus  Book 

FROM  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  LIBRARY: 
(Miss  Stella  Huntington,  Librarian) 

60     Fassett:   Beacon  Primer 

55     Fassett:   Beacon  Third  Reader 

95     Fassett:   Beacon   Fourth  Reader 

85     Browne  Readers:   Book  One 

85     Browne  Readers:   Book  Two 

15     Stickney:   Aesop's   Fables — New   Edition 

87  Burkett,  Stevens  &  Hill:  Agriculture  for 
Beginners — Revised   Edition 

20  Hodge:    Nature    Study   and    Life 

10     Keller    &    Bishop:    Commercial    and    Indus- 
trial   Geography 
10     Hill:   Lessons  for  Junior   Citizens 

10  Montgomery:    Leading    Facts    of    American 

History — Revised    Edition 

21  Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     City    Arithmetics 

Book  One 
21     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     City    Arithmetics 

Book  Two 
21     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     City    Arithmetics 

Book  Three 
21     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     City    Arithmetics 

Book  Four 
21     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     City    Arithmetics 

Book  Five 
21      Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     City     Arithmetics 

Book  Six 
21     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     City     Arithmetics 

Book  Seven 
21     Wentworth-Smith-Shiels:     City     Arithmetics 

Book  Eight 

11  Went  worth-Smith:   Complete    Arithmetic 
15     Wentworth-Smith:   Oral    Arithmetic 

18     Prince:   Arithmetics   by   Grades — Book   Two 

FROM  LONG  BEACH  SCHOOL  DEPART- 
MENT: 

30     Fassett:   Beacon  First  Reader 

30     Fassett:   Beacon  Second  Reader 

30     Young    &     Field:     Literary    Readers— Book 

One 
60     Young    &    Field:     Literary     Readers— Book 

Two 
30     Young    &     Field:     Literary    Readers— Book 

Five 
30     Jones:  Third  Reader 
30     Jones:   Fourth  Reader 
30     Cyr:    Dramatic   First   Reader 
60     Allen:   Industrial  Studies— United    States 
85     Allen:  Industrial  Studies — Europe 
50     Allen:   Industrial  Studies — Asia 
ICO     Giddings   &   Newton:   The   Junior   Song  and 

Chorus    Book 
Thompson:  Minimum  Essentials — Arithmetic 

Series 

FROM   CONTRA   COSTA   COUNTY 
LIBRARY: 
(Mrs.  Alice   G.  Whitbeck,  Librarian) 

25     Fassett:   Beacon  Primer 

50     Fassett:   Beacon  First  Reader 

50     Fassett:   Beacon  Second  Reader 

50     Fassett:   Beacon   Introductory   Second 

Reader 
50     Fassett:   Beacon  Fourth  Reader 
64     Young    &     Field:     Literary    Readers — Book 

One 
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66     Young    &     Field:     Literary     Readers — Book 

Two 
30     Young    &     Field:     Literary     Readers — Book 

Three 
53     Young    &     Field:     Literary    Readers — Book 

Four 
30     Young    &     Field:     Literary     Readers — Book 

Five 
12     Browne  Readers:  Book  One 
6     Browne  Readers:   Book  Two 
20    Jewett:   Control  of  Body  and   Mind 
115     New      Educational      Music      Course  —  First 

Reader 
100     New     Educational     Music     Course  —  Second 

Reader 
95     New      Educational      Music      Course  —  Third 

Reader 
12     Teachers'    Edition    for    Elementary    Grades 

for  New   Educational  Music  Readers 

Does  not  this  column  contain  a  suggestion  or 
two   for  you? 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  The  Publishers 

at  20  Second  Street         San  Francisco,  Cal. 

will   gladly   fill   similar   orders   for   you   and    will 
fill   them  promptly. 


As  a  Christmas  g'ift  to  the  Red  Cross 
the  .teachers  of  San  Francisco's  public 
schools  have  decided  to  contribute  an 
ambulance.  Since  this  was  determined 
upon  recently  contributions  have  been  com- 
ing in  fast,  not  only  from  teachers,  but 
from  members  of  the  administrative  of- 
ficers of  the  Board  of  Education  and  from 
employees.  The  ambulance  will  be  ob- 
tained through  the  Red  Cross.  The  fol- 
lowing' teachers  have  been  appointed  as  an 
advisory  board:  Aaron  Altman,  Lowell 
High  School ;  Miss  Anna  Duffy  of  the  same 
school ;  Eliza  D.  Keith ;  Miss  Bell  Ryan, 
Denman  School;  Mme.  Celina  Pechin,  Jean 
Parker  School.  "It  is  hoped,"  said  Dr.  A.  A. 
d'Ancona  of  the  Board  of  Education  yester- 
day, "that  the  example  set  by  the  teachers 
of  the  San  Francisco  public  schools  will  be 
followed  by  teachers  in  other  parts  of  the 
State   and   throughout    the   country." 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Judson  Roberts,  educated 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  San  Diego 
county,  and  who  resides  at  Escondido,  has 
written  an  interesting  book  about  the 
"Indians  of  the  Southwest."  The  first 
chapter  is  descriptive  of  the  Indians  that 
lived  within  the  country  school  district 
where  she  had  her  first  lessons  in  English 
composition.  The  book  illustrates  the  peda- 
gogical theory  of  writing  first  of  your  own 
environments,  home  geography,  home  inter- 
ests, etc.  Mrs.  Roberts  has  succeeded  in 
writing"  a  fascinating  story  book  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Southwest.  It  is  published 
by  the  Harr  Wagner  Pub.  Co.,  239  Geary 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"Going  to  School  in  Animal  Land,"  by  Julia 
Darrow  Cowles.  A.  Flanagan  Company,  pub- 
lishers.    Price  40c. 

Thes'e  delightful  tales  relate  how  the  field  and 
forest  children  go  to  school,  and  what  happens 
to  little  animals  who,  like  disobedient  children, 
refuse  to  heed  the  warnings  of  their  parents  and 
go  adventuring.  The  book  is  attractively  illus- 
trated  by   Dorothy   Dulin. 


"Swiss  Stories  and  Legends,"  by  Francis  M. 
Froelicher.  The  Macmillian  Company,  publish- 
ers.    Price  40c. 

The  stories  in  this  little  book,  which  belongs 
to  the  Everychild's  Series,  are  told  in  a  most 
interesting  manner.  They  are  suitable  not  only 
as  supplemental  readings  for  the  children,  but 
will  also  prove  most  fascinating  tales  to  be  told 
by  the  teacher. 


"Masters  of  Space,"  by  Walter  Kellogg  Tow- 
ers.    Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers1.     Price  $1.25. 

This  is  the  story  of  talking  at  a  distance,  of 
sending  messages*  through  space.  It  is  the  story 
of  great  men — Morse,  Thomson,  B'ell,  Marconi, 
and  others — and  how,  with  the  aid  of  men  like 
Field,  Vail,  Carty  and  Pupin,  the  scientist,  and 
others,  they  succeeded  in  flashing  both  messages 
and  speech  around  the  world,  with  wires  and 
without   wires. 


"Holidays  in  Mother  Goose  Land,"  by  Mary 
M.  Higgins.  Newson  &  Co.,  publishers.  Price 
40c. 

This  charming  little  book  tells  in  a  new  way 
the  story  of  the  life  of  those  fascinating  people 
who  inhabit  the  mythical  land  of  Mother  Goose. 
The  characters  are  surrounded  with  human  in- 
terest and  are  made  to  engage  in  pastimes  that 
all  children  Jove.  The  book  is  most  attractively 
illustrated  by   Nell    Hatt. 

"Standards  in  English,"  a  Course  of 
Study  in  Oral  and  Written  Composition 
for  Elementary  Schools,  by  John  J.  Ma- 
honey,  principal  at  State  Normal  School  at 
Lowell,  Mass.  World  Book  Co.,  New 
York,  publishers.     Price  90c. 

This  new  member  of  the  School  Effici- 
ency Monographs  series  gives  permanent 
form  to  the  results  of  an  investigation  of 
the  languag'e  teaching  problem  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  The  aim  of  this  investigation 
was  to  discover  the  basis  for  a  standard 
course  in  oral  and  written  composition  in 
elementary  schools.  The  course  of  study 
has  already  been  tried  with  success  in  the 
Cambridge  schools. 

The  course  is  notable  for  its  practical 
character.  It  recommends  sound  pedagog- 
ical methods  and  avoids  the  extremes  of 
both  the  formal  grammarian  and  the  literary 
enthusiast.  It  is  extremely  helpful  to  the 
elementary  teacher ;  for  it  tells  her  exactly 
what  she  may  reasonably  expect  to  ac- 
complish in  each  grade  and  gives  a  number 
of  examples  of  children's  compositions  that 
illustrate  clearly  what  standards  of  excel- 
lence children  may  be  held  to. 

The  publication  of  the  report  as  one  of 
the  School  Efficiency  Monograms  makes 
this  course  of  study  available  to  every  one 
interested  in  the  problem  of  teaching 
English. 


WISHING  YOU 


^A  yttzvvy  Christmas 


mt6  a 


IMapp y  ^lew  ^ear 


MILTON     BRADLEY    COMPANY 


20   SECOND   STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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RECONSTRUCTION 

(Continued   from   Page  9) 

these    attempts    in    California    are    pathetic. 

We  must  learn  from  England,  from  France, 

From  other  countries  at  war. 

Educational  standards  must  not  be 
broken  down  and  Child  Labor  must  not  be 
permitted  on  the  excuse  of  war  need. 

England  closed  her  schools — but  she  re- 
alized her  mistake  and  is  doing  her  best 
to  remedy  it.  She  has  asked  3,829,000 
pounds  increase  in  the  educational  budget — 
14  years  school  a.^e — no  exemptions — day 
continuation  schools  14  years  to  18  years — 
compulsory  attendance  8  hours  a  week. 

The  report  of  the  British  Health  and 
Munition  Workers  Committee  is  reprinted 
by  our  Department  of  Labor  at  Washing- 
ton and  Pamphlet  No.  225  is  full  of  warn- 
ings for  us.  The  effect  of  over  fatigue  on 
the  young  is  emphasized  and  the  need  for 
rest  and  recreation. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  em- 
bodied the  folLowing  measures  recommend- 
ed for  the  protection  of  children  in  war 
time : 

1.  We  urge  that  every  effort  be  made 
not  only  to  prevent  the  repeal  or  relaxa- 
tion of  any  existing  Child  Labor  Laws — 
but  we  urge  on  the  country  their  more  rigid 
enforcement  and  the  enactment  of  such 
further  laws  as  may  be  needed.  2.  Ex- 
tension of  recreational  facilities.  3.  Great- 
er facility  for  recognition  for  handling  of 
juvenile  delinquency  problems.  4.  Medical 
examination  before  entering  industry.  5. 
Subsequent  oversight.  6.  We  recommend 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee's 
Pamphlets  276  and  277. 

Already  the  war  effects  in  California  are: 
( From  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections, up  to  October,  1917):  1.  Many 
more  children  in  the  Santa  Clara  canneries. 
2.  Scarcity  of  boys  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments and  a  demand.  3.  lioys  can  get 
good  wages  in  factories.  4.  Increase  of  . 
work  permits  issued — more  applications  by 
•ineligibles.  5.  County  schools,  answers 
from  47.  6.  27  country  schools,  open  as 
usual.  7.  20  country  schools,  delayed  open- 
ing (most  only  1  or  2  weeks)  3  a  month 
later.  8.  Bureau  of  Widows  Pensions — 
number  of  women  going  out  to  work  de- 
creased as  men  receive  better  wages.  9. 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  August  30,  1917 
(lack  of  parental  authority  in  home  With 
father  gone. ) 

Child  Labor  is  an  educational  problem. 
The  child  of  today  is  the  citizen  of  tomor- 
row. He  ware  lest  we  grind  our  seed  corn. 
And  as  Phillip  Brooks  said:  "He  who  helps 
a  child,  helps  humanity  with  a  distinctness, 
with  an  immediatehess,-  that  no  other  help 
given  to  human  creatures  in  any  other 
stage  of  their  human  lives  can  possibly 
give  again." 


Supt.  C.  S.  Price  of  Santa  Cruz  county 
held  his  Institute  at  Santa  Cruz,  October 
13,  16  and  17.  The  instructors  were  Dr. 
Ernest  Bryant  Hoag,  Prof.  C.  E.  Rugh, 
Miss  Carolyne  Swope,  Arthur  Henry  Cham- 
berlain, Prof.  J.  I'..  Sears  and  .Miss  Minerva 
Waterman. 


MORE  ANIMAL  STORIES 

BY  GHOSH 


WE  ARE  PLEASED  TO  ANNOUNCE  THE  EARLY  APPEARANCE   OF  ANOTHER 
VOLUME   OF  ANIMAL   STORIES   BY  PRINCE  SARATH  GHOSH,  AUTHOR  OF 

WONDERS  OF  THE  JUNGLE 


The  first  volume  describes  the  characteristics  and  personal  habits  of  that  group  of  animals 
which  are  familiar  to  all  patrons  of  the  circus — the  elephant,  the  tiger,  the  buffalo,  the 
camel  and  others.     It  has  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  boys  and  girls  of  California. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  has  just  ordered  1300  copies,  San  Francisco  has  500  copies  in  use,  Santa 
Rosa,  Stockton,  Richmond  and  many  other  towns  have  placed  orders  for  THE  WON- 
DERS OF  THE  JUNGLE. 


ARE    YOU    INTERESTED    IN    THE    SECOND  VOLUME? 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

565   MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

G.  H.  Chilcote,   Manager  Charles  F.  Scott 


"The    girls    filled   their   ollas." 


FROM 


Indian  Stories  of  the  Southwest 

By 

ELIZABETH  J.  ROBERTS 


HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  CO. 

239  GEARY   STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 
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NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

LARGEST  IN  THE  WEST  BOISE,  IDAHO 

Rural  Grade  and  High  School  teachers  needed  for  emergency  vacancies.    Free  en- 
rollment through  October  and  November.     Write  immediately  for  free  circular. 


Rubber  Stamp 

OUTFITS 
FOR   TEACHERS'    USE 

Moise  — Klinkner  Co. 

369   MARKET    ST.,    SAN    FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


REGISTER  IN  THE 

FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

43,000   Positions   Filled   at    Salaries 
Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 
IN   THE   WORLD 

— California   Offices — 
BERKELEY  -  -  2161    Shattuck    Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES       -       533   Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

— Other  Offices — 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integrity  and 
ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 


Dr.  Charles 

W.  Decker 

SURGEON 

DENTIST 

Rooms    308, 

309.  310,  Third  Floor 

Phelan    Building 

Telephone    Kearny    1630 

San   Francisco,    Cal. 

MAPS  and  GLOBES 

UNIVERSAL  SERIES  WALL  MAPS 
Cloth    Back,    Common    Roller,    each... $1.25 

Spring    Roller,    Steel    Case,    each 3.00 

NEW   SCHOOL   SERIES   WALL   MAPS 
Cloth   Back,    Common    Roller,    each... $2.50 

Spring   Roller,   Steel   Case,  each 5.75 

GLOBES 
From   50c   to   $50.00 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 


565-571  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP  SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,   Dyeing,   Shampooing,   Electric   and 

Vibratory   Massage   for  Face   and   Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


JOHN  McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Residence,    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter,     Douglas    2260 


THE  MOTIOGRAPH 

MOVING    PICTURE    MACHINE 

Safest    and    Best    for    Educational    Work 

"Absolutely   Flickerless"  "No    Eye    Strain" 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory    Branch 

EDWARD    H.    KEMP,    Mgr. 

833     MARKET    STREET         -         SAN     FRANCISCO 


OSTEOPATHY 


Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,   Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841     Pevisadero    St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES   OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO.   CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11   a.   m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    by    Appointment 


HYGIEIA  DUSTLESS 

95%    PURE    PRECIPITATED    CHALK 


Samples    Free    to    Teachers 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

The  American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY,  O.     -     WALTHAM,  MASS. 
C.   F.  Weber  &   Co., 

San    Francisco 


Established  1889  Phone  Mission  2796 

GOLDEN  WEST  CLOTHING  RENOVATORY 

LADIES'  AND   CHILDREN'S   GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND  DYED 

A   Weekly   Service  for  the   Pressing  of   Gentlemen's   Suits,   $1.50   a    Month 

Work  Called  For  and  Delivered — Special  Attention  to 

Out-of-Town   Orders 

£07  VALENCIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PUPILS'    OUTLINES    FOR    HOME    STUDY 
IN    CONNECTION   WITH    SCHOOL   WORK 

Pamphlets  are  prepared  to  meet  the  almost  uni- 
versal  demand    for   a   brief   summary   of   the   im- 
portant  facts   in 
Geography,  History,  Civics,  Arithmetic,  Grammar, 
Business  Forms,  Botany,  Map  Series,  Physiology. 
To    be    studied    alone,    or   to    be    used    in 
connection     with     regulation     text-books. 
Price,  20c.     Discount  on  orders  of  ten  or  more. 
JENNINGS   PUBLISHING   CO., 

Box   17,  Brooklyn,   New  York. 


Modern  Duplicator  a  Business  Getter 

Saves  money,  time,  trouble  No  glue  or  gelatine.  Al- 
ways ready.  Easy  to  operate.  35,000  firms  use  it.  50 
to  75  copies  from  pen,  pencil  or  typewriter.  9xl2-inch 
size,  complete,  $4.50.  Less  special  school  discount  of  10% 
by  mentioning  this  paper.  Satisfaction  qr  Money  Back 
Guarantee.  Write  for  Booklet  of  other  sizes,  $1.00  up. 
E.    D.    DURKIN,    REEVES    &    CO.,    PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


IRVIN   S.    PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors   for    The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH   PRICE  PAID   FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


TEN 


Lecture  Charts  and  Slides, 
Stencils  and  Booklets 

'for 

TEACHING    AGRICULTURE 

IN    SCHOOLS 

Simple,    Practical,    Impressive 

Successful  Tea:hing  of  Agriculture  Assured. 

Send  10c  in  postage  for  samples  of  booklets. 

Agricultural    Extension    Department 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  of  N.  J, 

Harvester  Building,   Chicago 


W¥-X*-y±lr- 


15c 


IF  you  are  a  Primary  or  a 
Rural  Teacher  you  CaD  get 
above  magazine,  the  oldest 
in  the  world  of  its  kind  and 
one  of  the  most  helpful  in 
your  work,  3  mos.  for  15c. 
CI  «  „•««.■  J.  H.  SHULTS  Co. 
$1    a  year.  Manistee,  Mich. 


Healthy,  Strong,  ° 


Mil  VF  "can  Jf*MIU"£|  used  Murine  EyeKemedy 
S|H  I  L  Beautiful  FvA<t  Q;in)'  years  before  it  was 
linib  DCdUinUI  EJB*>  offered  as  a  Duuieslic  Eye 
Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  bv  Our  l'tusichms  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Kelief  for  Uves  that  Need 
Care.  Try  it  h.  your  Byes  and  in  Baby's  Byes— No  Smarting— 
Just  Bye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist—  accept  no 
Substitute,  and  if  infr-rested  write  for  Book  oi  the  Bve  Free. 
MURI.mE     EYE    REMEDY     COMPANY,    Chicago.    111. 


THERE    IS 

JOY  IN  THE  PENMANSHIP  CLASS 

when  the  Palmer  Method  of  Writing  is  taught  by  a  teacher 
who  lias  qualified  under  our  personal  direction,  through  our 
CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE.  Teachers  taught  quickly 
how  to  lead  their  pupils  progressively  step  by  step  from 
slow  finger  movement  handwriting,  and  cramped,  unheal th- 
ful  posture,  to  a  style  of  penmanship  embodying  legibility, 
rapidity,  ease,  and  endurance,  with  the  accompanying  hy- 
gienic position.  There  have  been  no  failures  when  the 
Palmer    Method    Plan    has    been    followed    with    fidelity. 

Complete  course  only  ten  dollars;  three  months,  five 
dollars. 

Training  free  to  teachers  whose  pupils  have  been  pro- 
vided    with     our     penmanship     manuals. 

Write     today     for    complete     information. 


ARTISTIC    PORTRAITURE 

BOUSSUM 

Photographer 

Special    Rates    Given    on    All    School    Work 

San    Francisco — 25    KEARNY    ST. — Tel.    Sutter   2547 

Sacramento — 1021     K     ST. — Tel.     2852-J 

Fresno— 1142    J    ST. — Tel.    1749 
Stockton  San  Jose 


THE    A. 
30    Irving    Place 


N. 


PALMER    COMPANY 

New   York.    N. 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Turner    &    Dahnken    Circuit 

SAN     FRANCISCO     MOTION     PICTURE 

PALACE 

EDDY  STREET  NEAR  POWELL 

San    Francisco 
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Western  Books  by  We&ern  Authors 


chased   the   Publications   of   the   Whitaker  &   Ray- 


Thc    Harr   Wagner   Publishing   Co.   has   pure 
Wiggin    Company. 

We  make   a   specialty   in   the   manufacture,   publishing,    and    promoting   the    sale    of   books    by 
Western   Authors. 

In   selecting  books   for  your  library,   home   o 
lent  list: 

LIBRARY  AND   REFERENCE  BOOKS 


3r  school  include  books  from  the  following  excel* 


Joaquin    Miller's    Poems — 7    volumes. 

Volume  One — Introduction   and    Autobiography 

Volume  Two — Songs   of  the    Sierras 

Volume  Three — Songs    of    the    Sunlands 

Volume  Four — Songs   of   Italy   and    Others 

Volume  Five — Songs   of   the    American    Seas 

Volume  Six — Poetic  Plays 

Volume  Seven — The    Building    of    the    City    Beautiful 


Price   Net 

Bear     Edition — each     $   1.25 

Joaquin     Miller's     Poems — Collector's     Autographed 

Edition    (six   volumes)    60.00 

The    Danites    by    Joaquin    Miller — flexible    reading 

edition      _. 50 

Forty-Nine    by    Joaquin.     Miller  — -  flexible    reading 

edition      50 

Realizable    Ideals   by    Theodore    Roosevelt 1.25 

The    Care    and    Culture    of    Men    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      1.25 

The    Story    of    Matka    by    David    Starr    Jordan — 

Library     edition      . 1.00 

School    edition    75 

Knowing    Real    Men    by    David    Starr    Jordan 35 

The   Practical   Education   by   David    Starr   Jordan..        .35 

The  Saving  of  Time  by   David    Starr  Jordan 35 

The    Woman    and    the    University    by    David    Starr 

Jordan 35 

The     Scholar    in    the     Community    by    David     Starr 

Jordan      35 

The   Panama   Canal   by   Duncan   E.    McKinlay — 

Paper    binding     50 

A    Political    Primer   for    the    New   Voter   by    Bessie 

Beatty — Library    edition     75 

At  the  Shrine  of  Song  by   Herbert   Bashford 1.25 

At    the    Shrine   of    Song  —  Collector's    Autographed 

edition      5.00 

The  Health  Index  of  Children   by  Dr.  Ernest  Bryant 

Hoag      80 

West    Coast   Shells   by   Josiah    Keep    2.00 

Polly  of  the  Midway-Sunset  by  Janie  C.  Michaels  1.25 
Lure  of  the   Desert  by  Madge    Morris  Wagner; 

two     editions .$1.25   and      1.50 

Design  and  Construction  by  Arthur  H.  Chamber- 
lain   and    Nelbert    Murphy — Advanced    Book..        .35 


Price 

Geometrical    Drawing   by   F.    Schraidt,    M.    A $ 

The  Geography  of  California  by  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Fairbanks 

School  Buildings  by  Walter  H.  Parker,  A.  A. 
I.    A 

Poems  for  Memorizing,  selected  and  graded  by  Dr. 
E.    P.    Cubberley   and   compiled   by   Alice   Rose 

Power — Cloth    binding 

Board    binding 

Pupils'    Supplementary    Edition,    parts    1    &    2.  . 

A  Pclitical  Primer  by  Bessie  Beatty,  introduction 
by  Hon.  William  Kent — Supplementary  Edition 

Indian     Stories    cf    the     Southwest    by    Elizabeth    J. 

Roberts    

Aids  to  Literature   Series 

Number  One — The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  With  Text  by  J.  W.  Graham 

Number  Two — Lady  of  the  Lake,  Evangeline,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Snowbound  and  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal   by  J.   W.   Graham    

Number  Three — Evangeline  (with  Text).  With 
notes  and  suggestions  for  study  by  Arthur  L. 
Hamilton     

Number  Four — Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Schools. 
A  Study  of  "Ivanhoe"  and  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake,"    by    Frank    J.    Browne 

Number  Five  —  Whittier  in  the  Schools.  Snow- 
bound, The  Barefoot  Boy,  Among  the  Hills, 
The  Huskers  and  the  Corn  Song  (with  Text) 
by   Arthur    L,    Hamilton    

Civil    Government    Simplified    by    J.    J.    Duval 

The  Theory  of   Music   by  J.    H.    Elwood 

Sanitary  Survey  for  Schools  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bryant 
Hoag     

Health  Grading  of  the  School  Child  by  Dr.   Ernest 

Bryant    Hoag — per    1000    post    paid 1 

Per   100   post  paid    

Health  Leaflet  (Number  One) — The  Results  in 
Nose,   Throat  and   Ear  Troubles.      Per   100 

Health  Leaflet  (Number  Two) — The  Results  of 
Defective    Eyesight.      Per    100    post    paid 

Hart's    History    Aids     

Pacific    History    Stories   by    Harr   Wagner — 

Library    Edition     

School    Edition    

Problems    in    Arithmetic    by    S.    P.    Robbins 

Send  for    Special   Catalogue. 


Net 
.65 


.80 
1.00 

1.00 
.60 
.15 

.50 

1.25 


.25 
.25 

.20 


2.00 
1.25 


1.25 
3.00 

1.25 
1.00 
.25 


HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


239   GEARY   STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Bring  Your  Children  to  Us 
When  in  Doubt  About  their  Eyes 

THE  EXAMINATION   IS   FREE 
If   glasses    are    not   needed   we    will   hon- 
estly tell  you  so.     If  they  are,  we  fit   them 
carefully   at   a   moderate   price. 

Eyeglasses    from    $1.00   up. 

See    our    Optician. 

The  Best  Fountain  Pen  is  a 
"THAT  MAN  PITTS"  SPECIAL 

for  $1.50     Guaranteed. 
Other   Pens   $2.50   Up. 


THAT  MAN  PITTS 

San  Francisco 
771    Market   Street,   1556   Fillmore  Street 


KEEN  CAMP 

Among  the  pines  and  oaks  of  the  San 
Jacinto  Mountains,  on  the  famous  H.  J. 
Ranch  of  8,000  acres;  elevation,  5,000 
feet. 

Pavilion,  tennis  court,  saddle  horses, 
good  fishing,  hunting,  and  trapping. 
Fine  meals. 

For  literature,   address 

ANITA   L.   WALKER 
Riverside  Co.,  Cal.      KEEN  CAMP,  P.  O. 


CCHOOL   SAVINGS  was  first  introduced 
in   France  in   1834. 

It  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  United 
States  in   1876. 

Through  this  Bank  it  made  its  initial  bow 
in   San   Francisco  in   1911. 

Nearly  $400,000  have  since  been  saved  in 
this  :ty  by  23,000  children,  who  now  con- 
sider the  earning  value  of  money,  under- 
stand it  as  a  comfort  factor  and  as  a  power 
for  good. 

BANK  OF  ITALY 

Savings — Commercial— Trust — Safe   Deposit 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on  Northern  Electric  Ry. 
Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving-  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 
and  4:40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion   Rates  for  Week-end   Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


School  Supplies 

School       Books,       Maps,       Globes 

Atlases 

School    Furniture 


Send  us  your  list  for  estimate.     New  Catalog  just  issued;  send 

for  your  copy 

C.    F.   WEBER  &   CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

San  Francisco  Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

365-367   MARKET   STREET     100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.   LOS  ANGELES 

Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    STREET,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.  MALEY  CALVIN  ESTERLY 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School   Officials   can   always   secure   competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire   or   phone   at  our   expense,  if  mail  is  too   slow. 

Teachers  without   positions   or   seeking  change   should   enroll. 
Established   1888  by   C.   C.   Boynton.     Longest,   largest,  best  service   on   the   Pacific  Coast. 
517   BROCKMAN   BLDG.,   LOS   ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones— Broadway  1919;  Home  A-1840.  Kerny  5959 
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